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COVER  PAINTING  BY  MARK  ANDERSON 

Perched  on  a windswept  hummock  on  the  lookout  for  mice  and 
lemmings  scampering  acro.ss  the  arctic  tundra  is  where  the  snowy 
owl  is  normalK  found.  Rut  when  prey  populations  reach  their 
periodic  lows,  snowy  owls  migrate  south  in  search  of  food  and 
occasionally  find  their  way  to  Pennsylvania  towns  and  farms. 
Snowys  are  among  the  largest  owls,  attaining  a length  of  27  inches 
and  a 66-inch  wingspan.  Irnmatures  and  females  are  more  heavily 
barred  than  males. 
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U.S.  Senate  Report  Affirms 
Second  Amendment  As  Individual  Right 


A well  regulated  Militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. — Amendment  II,  U.S. 
Constitution 


In  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  legal  research  yet  made  public  on  the 
Second  Amendment  “right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,”  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  released  a format  report  citing  “clear  proof”  based  on  historical 
and  legal  evidence  supporting  the  individual  right  of  Americans  to  arms  owner- 
ship. 

Prepared  by  the  Judiciary  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
chaired  by  U.S.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah),  the  report  states:  “The  conclusion 
is  thus  inescapable  that  the  history,  concept  and  wording  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment . . . indicates  that  what  is  protected  is  an  individual  right  of  a private 
citizen  to  own  and  carry  firearms  in  a peaceful  manner.” 

Entitled  The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  the  report  contains  nearly  200 
pages  covering  11  centuries  of  legal  development.  It  not  only  contains  findings 
on  Second  Amendment  history,  but  also  an  analysis  of  firearms  law  enforce- 
ment, an  anthology  of  legal  decisions,  articles  by  constitutional  scholars  and 
other  studies. 

From  English  common  law  to  the  British  Declaration  of  Rights  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  later,  the  historical  evidence  overwhelmingly  supports  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  collective  interpretation  given  the  Second  Amendment. 

The  report  notes  that  when  the  term  “militia”  first  came  into  use  around 
1588,  it  was  understood  as  designating  the  entire  body  of  arms-owning  citizens. 
The  Second  Amendment,  the  report  states,  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
protect  modern  National  Guard  units  since  these  were  never  meant  by  Congress 
to  be  the  constitutional  militia. 

In  addressing  present  firearms  law  enforeement  in  this  country,  the  report 
gives  unqualified  endorsement  to  reform  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Re- 
form legislation  has  been  introduced  by  U.S.  Sen.  James  McClure  and  U.S. 
Rep.  Harold  Volkmer. 

“Reform  of  Federal  firearms  laws  is  necessary  to  proteet  the  most  vital  rights 
of  American  citizens.”  Such  reform  “would  inhance  vital  protection  of  constitu- 
tional and  civil  liberties  of  those  Amerieans  who  choose  to  exercise  their  Second 
Amendment  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,”  the  report  notes. 


Managing  Pennsylvania’s  Elk 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


IN  A PREVIOUS  issue  we  looked  at 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania’s  intro- 
duced elk  herd  and  the  status  of  the 
herd  today.  As  mentioned  in  that  ar- 
ticle, since  1974  the  elk  herd  has  been 
increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  20  percent,  causing  a corresponding 
increase  in  agricultural  damage.  To 
alleviate  the  farmers’  problems  and, 
at  the  same  time,  insure  the  survival 
of  the  elk  herd  in  the  area  the  Game 
Commission  and  DER’s  Bureau  of 
Forestry  have  entered  into  a second 
five-year  plan  for  managing  the  elk 
habitat  in  such  a way  to  encourage 
the  elk  to  stay  on  public  land  and  off 
the  farmers’  fields. 

Each  year  finds  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  cars  traveling  back  mountain 
roads,  filled  with  people  hoping  for  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  majestic  crea- 
tures. The  sight  of  a regal  6x6  bull  elk 
surrounded  by  a harem  of  cows,  year- 
lings, and  a couple  of  calves  bedded 
down  in  a forest  clearing  is,  without  a 
doubt,  a most  memorable  event,  and 
many  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  unique  outdoor  experience  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

The  community  pride  in  the  elk 
herd  and  this  modest  tourist  attrac- 


tion are  not  without  costs,  and  in  this 
case  the  costs  are  borne  by  a dozen  or 
so  farmers  trying  to  make  a living 
within  the  area  shared  by  the  elk.  Elk 
forage  primarily  in  clear-cut  areas, 
food  plots,  strip  mine  sites — actually, 
reclaimed  strip  mine  sites  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  elk  and  could 
be  a major  reason  they  are  thriving  in 
the  area — but  they  occasionally  graze 
in  grain  and  forage  fields  and  browse 
in  a few  orchards. 

This  is  only  occasionally  when 
looked  at  over  a year’s  time,  but  an 
adult  elk  consumes  some  twenty-two 
pounds  of  food  a day — three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  a deer — and  just  one 
elk  can  make  a substantial  dent  in  a 
crop  yield.  When  thirty  to  forty  make 
marauding  runs  over  a few  day’s  time, 
the  amount  of  damage  can  be  under- 
standably intolerable.  Local  farmers 
probably  appreciate  having  the  elk  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  most  other  resi- 
dents do,  but  they  literally  can’t  af- 
ford to  just  stand  by  and  watch  a herd 
of  elk  tear  up  their  fields.  In  protec- 
tion of  their  livelihood,  over  the  years 
some  farmers  have  shot  depredating 
elk.  This  is  permissible  under  the 
Game  Law,  and  an  annual  average  of 
between  two  and  three  animals  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  for  crop 
damage  over  the  past  seven  years.  The 
elk  herd  apparently  has  not  suffered 
from  this.  But  with  an  expanding  elk 
herd  causing  an  increase  in  damage, 
farmers  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
handle  this  problem  on  their  own.  It’s 
bad  enough  for  a farmer  to  have  to 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  and  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  are  managing  the  elk  habitat 
in  such  a way  as  to  encourage  the  elk  to 
stay  on  public  land  and  off  of  the  farmers’ 
fields. 
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take  time  away  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  protect  his  crops  from  elk,  but  he’s 
also  unnecessarily  putting  himself  in  a 
no-win  situation  by  subjecting  himself 
to  the  wrath  and  consternation  of 
unsympathethic  neighbors. 

Another  hardship  imposed  upon 
landowners  comes  from  the  tourists 
themselves.  Traffic  jams  and  roadside 
litter  from  the  throngs  of  sightseers 
are  a disrupting  nuisance  to  the  local 
residents.  Managing  people  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  aspects  of  any  wild- 
life management  plan.  But  if  the  elk 
habitat  management  attempts  prove 
successful,  the  elk  should  not  be  pres- 
ent or  visible  on  the  private  lands 
where  these  people- related  problems 
occur. 

To  take  the  burden  away  from  the 
farmers,  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  have  launched 
a five-year  plan  designed  to  encourage 
the  elk  to  stay  on  public  lands.  State 
Game  Lands  and  State  Forest  Lands, 
and  away  from  the  farmers’  fields — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  more 
information  to  better  manage  the  elk 
herd,  thereby  insuring  its  survival. 

This  elk  management  plan  can  be 
divided  into  six  facets:  determining 
the  feasibility  of  the  Penn  State- de- 
signed, five-wire  deer-proof  fence  as 
an  elk  deterrent;  a modification  of 
timber  management  guidelines  on 
State  Forest  Lands  in  the  elk  range; 
the  creation  of  “wildlife  openings”;  a 
telemetry  study  of  elk  movements;  a 
study  of  the  elk-brainworm  relation- 
ship, and,  if  warranted,  an  elk-reduc- 
tion program. 

The  feasibility  of  using  the  newly 
designed  Penn  State  deer- proof  fence 
as  a “first  line  of  defense”  for  the 
farmers  to  keep  elk  from  entering  cul- 
tivated fields  is  being  examined.  This 
fence — five  strands  of  high-tensile- 
strength  electric  wire,  designed  by  sci- 
entists at  Penn  State  University  and 

THE  PENN  STATE  deer-proof  fence  was 
built  around  a field  that  has  historically 
been  damaged  by  elk  and  deer,  to  see  if  it 
would  provide  farmers  with  a cost  effective 
means  for  protecting  their  fields. 


powered  by  a high  voltage  energizer — 
has  proved  to  be  a cost  effective  deer 
deterrent,  provided  it’s  properly  con- 
structed and  maintained.  The  success 
of  this  design  is  based  on  the  deer’s 
natural  inclination  to  go  under  an  ob- 
ject rather  than  jump  over  it.  Since  an 
elk  is  less  likely  to  jump  than  a deer, 
it’s  felt  this  type  of  fencing  may  turn 
elk.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  an  experi- 
mental fence  was  constructed  around 
a 25-acre  field  that  has  historically 
been  damaged  by  elk.  Hay  and  corn, 
which  deer  and  elk  damaged  heavily 
in  the  past,  were  planted  in  the  field 
and  remained  free  of  elk  and  deer 
damage. 

Substantial  Increases 

A frost  in  early  August  this  year 
prevented  the  corn  from  reaching 
maturation.  But  the  field  (crop),  for 
all  intent  and  purposes,  did  remain 
free  of  elk  and  deer  damage,  and  the 
farmer  did  note  substantial  increase  in 
his  hay  production,  although  other 
factors  contributed  to  this  increase  as 
well. 

This  five-wire  electric  fence  may 
provide  farmers  with  an  effective  and 
economical  means  for  protecting 
crops.  But  to  suggest  fencing  in  all 
agricultural  areas — or  fencing  in  the 
elk — is  logistically  unrealistic. 
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As  mentioned  before,  elk  prefer  to 
graze  on  grass  and  forbs  rather  than 
browse  on  trees  and  shrubs  like  deer. 
By  establishing  alternative  food  sources 
on  public  lands,  depredating  elk  may 
be  attracted  to  these  areas  and  away 
from  commercial  agricultural  areas. 
To  this  end,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
has  modified  their  statewide  timber 
cutting  guidelines  to  provide  more 
such  openings  on  their  lands  in  the  elk 
range.  While  a 5 percent  open  area  is 
considered  the  statewide  norm,  in  the 
elk  range  the  Bureau  is  striving  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  open  area  habitat. 
This  is  accomplished  by  making  larger 
clearcuts,  making  log-landing  areas 
larger  (one  acre),  making  more  of 
them,  and  seeding  them  and  roadways 
in  grasses  and  legumes.  Other  tech- 
niques are  also  practiced  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  Bureau  that  benefit 
all  wildlife,  not  just  elk.  These  include 
seed-tree  cuttings,  designed  to  leave  a 
few  seed  trees  behind  after  a cut  to  in- 
sure regeneration  and  a reliable  food 
source  for  wildlife.  Cuts  are  also  made 
to  stimulate  aspen  regeneration,  a 
preferred  food  for  elk  and  many  other 
species  of  wildlife. 

Two  other  habitat  management 
techniques  being  used  to  provide  more 
meadow-like  areas  for  elk  grazing  are 
the  creation  of  wildlife  openings  from 
nonregenerating  clearcut  areas  and 
controlled  burning.  The  PGC  has 
created  two  wildlife  openings  from 
nonregenerating  clearcuts  on  State 


Forest  Land.  After  logging  residue  and 
unproductive  growth  was  cleared  off 
with  specially  equipped  bulldozers, 
the  areas  were  planted  with  oats  and 
legumes  which,  it  is  felt,  should  ap- 
peal to  the  grazing  habits  of  elk. 

The  PGC  has  also  used  prescribed 
burning  to  set  back  the  succession 
process,  keeping  selected  areas  on 
Game  Lands  14  in  the  early  grass  and 
herbaceous  stages  over  a longer  period 
of  years,  which  should  also  appeal  to 
the  elk. 

To  get  a better  understanding  of 
daily  and  seasonal  elk  movements,  a 
number  of  these  animals  have  been  in- 
strumented with  radio  transmitters, 
and  others  have  been  equipped  with 
colored  ear  tags  which  allow  positive 
identification  of  specific  individuals. 
By  knowing  these  movements,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  agricultural  dam- 
age, better  alternative  food  sources  in 
the  way  of  clearings  and  plantings  can 
be  provided  and  problem-causing  in- 
dividuals can  be  positively  identified. 

The  energy  demands  that  became 
so  apparent  in  the  past  decade  have 
brought  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
.strip  mining  activity  in  the  elk  range. 
And  while  strip  mining  activity  might 
not  seem  compatible  with  elk,  such  is 
not  the  case.  Elk  frequently  graze  on 
reclaimed  stripmined  sites  and,  in 
fact,  have  demonstrated  a preference 
for  the  most  recently  fertilized  (most 
nutritious)  reclaimed  strippings. 

Reclaimed  strippings  may  also  be 
helping  the  elk  herd  in  another  man- 
ner. Snail  populations,  which  are  an 
integral  component  in  the  brainworm 
cycle,  do  not  immediately  repopulate 
these  disturbed  sites.  So  reclaimed 
strip  mine  sites  provide  the  elk  with  a 


JUST  LIKE  A hunter  and  his  deer  rifle,  PGC 
biologist  Biil  Drake  sights  in  one  of  the  dart 
guns  used  for  capturing  elk.  The  guns  are 
surprisingly  accurate,  shooting  3-inch  pat- 
terns at  50  yards. 
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nutritious  snail-free  food  source.  It’s 
been  suggested  that  the  proliferation 
of  reclaimed  strip  mine  sites,  along 
with  the  relatively  dry  past  few  years 
which  inhibited  snail  populations, 
may  be  significant  reasons  why  the  elk 
herd  has  been  expanding  over  the  past 
eight  years. 

In  the  early  ’70s,  the  elk  herd  popu- 
lation dropped  to  only  forty  animals, 
and  many  people  felt  the  end  of  the 
herd  was  in  sight.  At  the  time  this  was 
attributed  to  a parasite,  Parelapho- 
strongylus  tenuis,  or  the  brain  worm. 

The  brainworm  is  a common  para- 
site of  the  white-tailed  deer  and  is 
similar  to  the  heartworm  and  round- 
worms  that  infect  dogs.  The  white- 
tailed deer  and  brainworm  have 
evolved  together  for  many  centuries, 
and  the  brainworm  causes  no  adverse 
affects  on  deer;  in  the  evolutionary 
scheme  of  things,  it’s  to  the  benefit  of 
a parasite  not  to  harm  the  host, 
rather,  a harmonious  relationship 
often  evolves.  But  this  introduced 
herd  of  elk,  not  having  been  exposed 
to  brainworm  until  recently,  does  not 
appear  to  withstand  these  infections. 

Grazing  deer  and  elk  pick  up  brain- 
worms  when  they  inadvertently  con- 
sume snails  and  slugs  (gastropods). 
The  young  brainworms  then  bore 
through  stomach  and  intestinal  walls, 
travel  up  the  central  nervous  system 
until  they  reach  the  brain,  where  they 
mature.  Brainworm  eggs  are  released 
at  this  point  and  are  expelled.  Gastro- 
pods pick  up  the  eggs  when  they  feed 
on  the  fecal  matter,  and  the  cycle  is 
complete. 

In  deer,  brainworm  larvae  travel 
up  an  outside  layer  covering  the  ner- 
vous cord  and  stay  in  a layer  covering 
the  brain.  But  in  elk  the  larvae  travel 
up  the  actual  nerve  cord  and  implant 
in  the  brain.  That  is  why  the  brain- 


AFTER  VARIOUS  body  measurements  were 
taken,  DICK  SASSAMAN,  from  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  and  DON  HENTZ,  PGC  Wildlife 
Technician,  attach  color-coded  radio  coliar 
to  a captured  elk. 


worm  infection  is  fatal  for  elk  and 
harmless  in  deer. 

Dr.  Golin  Johnstone,  a University 
of  Pennsylvania  veterinarian,  has  be- 
gun a five-year  study  of  this  brain- 
worm-elk  relationship.  The  study  is 
funded  by  the  William  Penn  Founda- 
tion and  the  Scaife  Foundation  Trust. 
Of  the  eight  species  of  snails  and  three 
species  of  slugs  identified  in  the  elk 
range  by  Dr.  Johnstone  and  his  assis- 
tants, seven  species  of  snails  and  two 
species  of  slugs  were  found  to  be 
brainworm  carriers,  and  the  frequency 
of  infection  among  the  gastropods 
ranged  from  2 percent  to  56  percent 
between  the  various  sampling  sites. 
These  initial  findings  are  subject  to 
change  as  the  study  progresses  and  are 
by  no  means  final  or  conclusive,  but 
we  are  beginning  to  better  understand 
this  mortality  factor. 

Two  out  of  Five 

Dr.  Johnstone  has  examined  five  of 
nine  elk  nervous  systems  so  far,  and 
two  of  these  evidenced  brainworm 
damage.  Of  the  remaining  four,  prob- 
ably one  will  evidence  brainworm. 
These  nervous  systems  were  obtained 
from  elk  found  dead,  roadkills,  and 
those  killed  for  damaging  crops. 

At  the  June  1982  meeting,  the 
Game  Gommission  approved  a pro- 
posal for  an  elk  herd  reduction  pro- 
gram. Barring  any  unforeseen  devel- 
opments, the  elk  herd  could  reach  200 
animals  by  June  of  1983,  after  that 
season’s  calves  are  born.  If  conditions 
warrant,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Gommission  will  permit  selected  resi- 


dents  of  the  commonwealth  to  take  a 
limited,  predetermined  number  of  elk 
until  the  herd  is  reduced  to  a level 
more  closely  compatible  with  the 
habitat,  and  land  use  practices. 

Current  thoughts  on  such  a reduc- 
tion program  are  as  follows:  If  the 
population  increases  as  expected,  be- 
ginning in  December  1983  or  January 
1984,  the  first  control  program  may 
commence.  Other  annual  control  pro- 
grams may  follow  if  necessary.  At  a 
time  to  be  announced,  persons  who 
want  to  participate  in  the  control  pro- 
gram must  send  a completed  applica- 
tion form  along  with  a non-returnable 
$10  fee.  (Applications  are  not  avail- 
able now.  When  applications  are 
available,  announcements  will  be 
made  via  all  news  media.)  Thirty 
applicants  will  be  selected  randomly 
to  participate  in  this  program.  These 
thirty  successful  applicants  must  then 
pay  an  additional  $15  fee  and  go 
through  another  random  drawing 
which  will  determine  who  will  be 
allowed  to  take  an  antlered  or  antler- 
less elk.  This  is  a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  as,  once  selected,  a par- 
ticipant cannot  reapply  in  his  life- 
time. 


MUCH  OF  WHAT’S  known  concerning  the 
elk  herd  has  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal 
interest  and  dedicated  efforts  of  RALPH 
HARRISON,  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry’s 
office  in  Emporium,  who  has  been  keeping 
track  of  the  elk  herd  for  years. 


Each  permittee  may  be  accompan- 
ied by  an  unarmed  companion  of  his 
choice  if  desired,  and  assistance  will 
be  rendered  by  a Commission  designee 
— someone  familiar  with  the  elk  and 
elk  territory.  This  service  is  being  pro- 
vided to  insure  the  permittee’s  safety, 
to  improve  the  chances  for  success, 
and  to  guard  against  hunter  ineptness. 
Transportation,  animal  retrieval  and 
various  other  support  services  will  also 
be  provided. 

The  idea  of  reducing  elk  numbers 
has  not  set  well  with  some  people,  as  a 
few  voices  of  dissent  have  been  heard 
since  the  proposed  elk  reduction  pro- 
gram was  announced. 

Probably  the  most  frequently  sug- 
gested alternative  is  to  trap  and  trans- 
fer some  elk  to  other  areas.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  suggestion  is  that  would 
just  move  the  problem  as  well.  No 
place  in  the  state  is  more  removed 
from  agriculture  and  other  likely  land 
use  conflicts  than  where  the  elk  are 
now. 

When  the  state  was  being  settled 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  elk  drew 
back  until  the  last  holdouts  were  taken 
in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  Today, 
seventy  years  after  various  restockings 
around  the  state,  the  elk  are  again 
confined  to  the  remote  mountainous 
regions  of  Elk  and  Cameron  counties. 
The  elk  can  certainly  not  survive 
under  today’s  pressures  where  they 
couldn’t  a hundred  or  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Another  frequently  asked  question 
has  been,  “What’s  going  to  be  done 
with  all  the  money?” 

Nobody  is  willing  to  even  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  how  many  hunters  might 
apply.  But  regardless,  the  Commission 
has  already  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  on  these  relatively  few  animals 
over  the  years.  If  this  reduction  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect,  the  funds  gen- 
erated will  not  only  justify  the  sub- 
stantial efforts  being  expended,  but 
also  allow  more  to  be  done  as  well. 
And  in  the  long  run,  it  will  help  en- 
sure the  survival  of  the  elk  herd  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFi-CE 

Wildlife  management  means  managing, 
to  whatever  extent  possible,  the  impacts  of 
human  activities  on  the  wildlife  resources. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Game  Commission, 
through  the  Executive  Office,  annually  sets 
seasons,  bag  limits  and  other  regulations 
designed  to  protect  the  resource  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  the  licensed  hunter  with 
a rewarding  outdoor  experience. 

A more  subtle  aspect  of  scientific  wildlife 
management  lies  in  an  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  between  animals  and 
their  environment.  With  adequate  habitat,  a 
species’  chances  of  survival  are  excellent; 
without  the  required  environmental  compo- 
nents, its  chances  are  bleak. 

In  recognition  of  this  vital  link  between 
wildlife  and  its  need  for  living  space,  the 
Commission  has  long  engaged  in  a land  ac- 
quisition/habitat management  program. 
Since  its  inception  in  1920,  this  endeavor 
has  produced  VA  million  acres  of  public 
hunting  lands  located  in  274  tracts  known 
as  State  Game  Lands.  Today,  approximately 
6 percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  total  forested 
area  lies  in  these  holdings. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  and  other 
goals  in  overall  wildlife  management 
wouldn’t  have  been  possible  without  the 
Pennsylvania  hunter.  Over  the  years,  it  has 
been  the  sportsmen  who,  through  license 
fees  and  excise  taxes,  has  provided  the 
lion’s  share  of  funds  necessary  for  these 
conservation  programs. 

COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

The  Comptroller’s  Office  maintains  the 
official  accounting  records  of  the  Game 
Commission,  which  are  subject  to  an  an- 
nual audit  by  the  Auditor  General.  This 
office  continues  to  maintain  through  its 
normal  day-to-day  operations  the  overall  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  of  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  offers  financial 
guidance  to  the  Commission  for  manage- 
ment, informational,  and  budgetary  pur- 
poses. 

This  office  is  responsible  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Comptroller  Cperations,  Cffice 
of  Budget  and  Administration,  and  adheres 
to  the  directives  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  them. 

The  use  of  the  advancement  account  for 
the  purchase  and  payment  of  commodities 
less  than  $1,500  continued  to  be  effectively 
used  by  the  Game  Commission  for  expedit- 
ing payments  to  vendors  and  reducing  the 
number  of  checks  processed  by  the  State 
Treasurer  on  behalf  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. A conversion  to  a single  bank  concept 
was  completed  during  this  fiscal  year, 
thereby  maximizing  interest  earnings  on 
these  advancement  accounts. 


The  Commonwealth  is  currently  develop- 
ing a new  computer  system  which  will  con- 
vert the  present  centralized  accounting  sys- 
tem (CAS)  to  the  integrated  central  system 
(ICS).  The  recent  acquisitions  of  microfiche 
readers  and  a computer  terminal  (Cathode 
Ray  Tube)  have  been  a necessary  step  in 
this  conversion  which  will  be  producing 
reports  on  microfiche,  instead  of  paper,  and 
will  allow  the  Game  Commission  managers 
to  access  accounting  information  directly 
from  the  computer  on  a daily  basis. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

This  division  encompasses  the  Person- 
nel, Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Internal 
Stores,  Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations 
and  Training  Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with 
Harrisburg.  However,  Administration  is 
delegated  to  the  six  field  division  offices  to 
insure  a uniform  implementation  of  Com- 
monwealth and  Commission  policies  and 
directives. 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since 
1936  by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy 
of  training  new  employes  in  all  phases  of 
conservation  and  game  management  prior 
to  assignment  to  vacant  field  positions.  To 
date,  eighteen  classes  have  been  gradu- 
ated for  a total  of  402  conservation  officer 
graduates.  The  intensive  game  conserva- 
tion officer  training  program  is  composed 
of  classroom  instruction  augmented  by  on- 
the-job  training  with  selected  field  officers 
in  land  management,  law  enforcement  and 
related  areas.  Many  in-service  training 
workshops  are  conducted  at  the  school  for 
all  levels  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion employes  and  other  conservation-re- 
lated associations. 

Data  Center 

The  Data  Center  provides  computer  proc- 
essing of  management  information  for  all 
organizational  levels  within  the  Com- 
mission. At  present,  our  EDP  system  is 
capable  of  electronically  storing  up  to  662.8 
million  characters  of  information  for  calcu- 
lation and  processing  requirements.  The 
computer  itself  has  a one  million  character 
capacity.  These  improvements  in  size  and 
technology  were  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
increased  demand.  We  can  now  process  up 
to  30  different  jobs  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  recent  year,  several  new  auto- 
mated systems  were  designed  and  put  into 
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operation.  We  have  totally  automated  the 
GAME  NEWS  subscription  fulfillment  sys- 
tem. This  system  also  includes  Farm  Game 
and  Safety  Zone  cooperators,  and  Hunter 
Education  instructors.  Eventually,  all  mail- 
ing labels  and  maintenance  of  records  for 
targeted  groups  of  individuals  will  be 
accomplished  through  this  system.  Our 
hunting  license  agent  accounting  system  is 
now  in  place  as  well.  The  computer  auto- 
matically updates  an  agent’s  account  for 
both  remittances  and  reorders.  The  reorder 
document  is  created  on  a remote  printer  at 
the  same  time  the  order  is  entered.  A Hunt- 
ing Accident  and  Safety  Statistical  Report- 
ing System  has  also  been  developed. 

Through  a constant  process  of  revision 
and  new  program  development,  we  are  pro- 
viding the  Land  Management  Division  with 
more  meaningful  information.  We  hope  to 
have  this  revision  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscai  year.  The  Deer  Harvest  Informa- 
tion System  is  also  being  revised  to  provide 
more  timely  input  and  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion for  both  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Game  Management  Division. 

Plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  computer 
are  equally  ambitious.  Major  projects  for 
the  current  year  involve  the  integration  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Pros- 
ecution System  into  a data  base  for  more 
timely  retrieval  of  license  revocation  or  deer 
harvest  information.  We  plan  to  place  ter- 
minals with  entry  and  retrieval  capabilities 
in  each  of  our  six  field  division  headquar- 
ters. We  also  plan  to  acquire  word-process- 
ing work  stations  for  each  of  our  five  oper- 
ating divisions  at  Harrisburg. 

We  will  continue  to  work  toward  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  data  gathering  and  in- 
formation analysis  and  dissemination  for 
support  of  the  management  decision  mak- 
ing process.  The  overall  mission  of  our  total 
office  automation  plan  continues  to  be  that 
of  providing  the  best  possible  administra- 
tive and  scientific  information  available  for 
decisions  affecting  the  future  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  resource. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  approxi- 
mately 1200  issuing  agents  comprising 
county  treasurers  and  private  businesses. 
Monthly  reports  are  received  and  audited, 
with  revenue  deposited  into  the  Game  Fund 
by  way  of  the  state  treasurer.  The  Hunting 
License  Section  makes  sure  agents  remit 
funds  due  on  a monthly  basis  and  that 
licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  bond  security. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses  are  issued  by 
county  treasurers.  Muzzleloader,  archery 
and  nonresident  licenses  are  available  at  all 
issuing  agents,  county  treasurers.  Game 
Commission  Division  offices  and  the  Hunt- 
ing License  Section  in  Harrisburg.  The  non- 


resident trapping  license  ($350)  is  issued 
only  by  the  Harrisburg  Hunting  License 
Section. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues 
licenses  by  mail  and  over  the  counter.  Many 
nonresidents  take  advantage  of  this  ser- 
vice, as  do  an  increasing  number  of  resi- 
dents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been 
appointed  and  continue  as  a service  and 
convenience  to  out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the 
1981-82  hunting  license  year  indicate 
minimum  changes  in  sales  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  Approximately  1,734,000  of  all 
types  of  licenses  (excluding  antlerless  deer) 
were  sold  during  this  license  year  (9-1-81  to 
8-31-82),  returning  more  than  $15,000,000  to 
the  Game  Fund. 


1980-81 

1981-82* 

Adult  Resident 

996,902 

1,014,802 

Junior  Resident 

153,423 

150,569 

Senior  Resident 

64,371 

66,601 

Nonresident 

79,224 

77,366 

Archery 

267,294 

277,677 

Muzzleloader 

108,958 

144,873 

Antlerless  Deer 

405,646 

448,793 

Three  Day  (Regulated 

Shooting  Grounds) 

1,482 

1,848 

Resident  Bear 

71,666 

Nonresident  Bear 

866 

'Sales  through  August  31,  1982 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper 
materials  and  Commonwealth  forms  used 
by  the  Harrisburg  office,  six  field  division 
offices,  five  game  farms,  Howard  Nursery 

ROBERT  WRIGHT  AND  WINNIE  NAPLES 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  a ready 
supply  of  clerical  supplies,  and  for  process- 
ing all  outgoing  mail. 
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and  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. Duplicating  requests  from  all  of  these 
units  are  processed  through  this  office.  All 
incoming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed  by 
this  section.  It  is  also  responsible  for  main- 
taining mailing  lists  for  Game  Commission 
information  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to 
Game  Commission  field  personnel,  news 
media,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public  is  handled  here,  as  are  messenger 
service,  warehouse  storage  and  the  compil- 
ing of  the  statistics  for  the  annual  updating 
of  the  Data  Book. 

Personnel  Office 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops 
and  coordinates  all  responsibilites  in  per- 
sonnel management  for  total  statewide 
operations  in  the  following  areas:  man- 
power planning,  recruitment  and  place- 
ment, classification  and  pay,  performance 
evaluation,  employe  benefits  and  services, 
personnel  transactions,  leave  administra- 
tion and  records,  and  career  development. 
This  office  provides  appropriate  training  in 
these  areas  for  all  work  units  located  cen- 
trally and  throughout  our  field  operations. 
All  of  these  responsibilities  must  be  devel- 
oped and  coordinated  in  conformity  with 
agency  policy,  civil  service  law,  personnel 
rules  of  the  commonwealth  and  several  dif- 
ferent collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Current  operations  involve  approximately 
720  permanent  and  50  seasonal  employes 
within  120  different  job  classifications.  Of 
this  total  number,  approximately  130  per- 
manent employes  are  located  in  our  Central 
Office  in  the  following  units:  Executive  Of- 
fice, Hunting  License,  Personnel,  Purchas- 
ing, Supply,  Data  Processing,  Administra- 
tion, Information  and  Education,  GAME 
NEWS,  Land  Management.  In  our  field  opera- 
tions we  have  approximately  590  permanent 
employes  in  the  following  units:  Division 
Offices,  Game  Protectors,  Land  Managers, 
Forestry,  Game  Farms,  Game  Biologists, 
Surveying,  Waterfowl  Areas,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  Howard  Nursery, 
and  Food  and  Cover  Corps. 

Our  employe  benefits  program  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  includes  such  areas  as 
the  State  Employes’  Retirement  System, 
pre-retirement  counseling,  hospitalization 
and  medical  insurance,  life  insurance,  work- 
related  disability  leave  program,  vision  in- 
surance, paid  prescription  program,  leave 
programs,  blood  bank,  Immediate  Relief 
Association,  25-Year  Club,  and  several  vol- 
untary payroll  deduction  programs. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program  exists  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  employes  and  applicants  by 
developing,  implementing,  reviewing  and 
coordinating  equal  employment  opportun- 
ity regulations. 


The  Personnel  Office  is  continually 
reviewing  our  complement  to  determine 
manpower  needs,  and  our  continuing  policy 
is  to  fill  only  those  positions  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
agency. 

Procurement  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  is  responsible 
for  buying  all  commodities  and  equipment 
exceeding  $1500,  plus  all  gasoline  and  fuel 
oils  for  six  field  divisions,  the  six  game 
farms,  research  projects,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  Howard  Nursery, 
the  wildlife  management  areas  and  all  other 
installations.  All  advance  account  orders 
for  the  Division  of  Administration  are  proc- 
essed through  this  office.  Also,  all  printing 
and  office  supplies  are  ordered  by  this  unit 
from  the  Department  of  General  Services 
Warehouse.  Records  are  kept  of  all  pur- 
chases on  when  and  where  the  items  were 
delivered.  This  Section  also  processes 
openings  for  feed  bids  and  awards  the 
order  to  the  lowest  bidder,  writes  specifica- 
tions and  justifications,  reviews  bid  pro- 
posals, furnishes  Commonwealth  contracts 
to  Commission  personnel  and  is  the  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  General  Services. 

Labor  Relations 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  com- 
prehensive, involving  a master  contract,  a 
master  memorandum,  and  approximately 
eleven  different  employe  unit  agreements, 
negotiations,  labor/management  meetings, 
management  training,  handling  of  griev- 
ances and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  are 
provided  for  permanent  employes  through 
college  and  university  courses  related  to  job 
responsibilities,  along  with  internal  work- 
shops and  seminars.  In  the  past  year,  ap- 
proximately 18  employes  participated  in  14 
different  out-service  training  courses.  Our 
in-service  central  office  training/orientation 
program  was  presented  to  three  field  em- 
ployes and  four  central  office  employes. 

The  in-service  first  aid  training  program 
has  provided  296  employes  with  cardio-pul- 
monary  resuscitation  (CPR)  training,  145  em- 
ployes with  multi-media  first  aid  training, 
and  62  employes  with  vital  signs  training. 

Additionally,  training  is  ongoing  for  em- 
ployes of  our  deputy  force,  which  includes 
Game  Law,  legal  procedure  and  firearms 
and  firearms  training. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 
Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 

The  Division  of  Game  Management  is  in- 
volved with  two  main  programs.  One  is  the 
propagation  and  distribution  of  ring-necked 
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pheasants.  The  other  program  deals  with 
research,  survey  and  inventory  of  wildlife. 

The  propagation  program  operates  five 
game  farms  rearing  ring-necked  pheasants. 
The  program  has  a field  coordinator  that 
supervises  the  activities  on  all  the  farms. 
He  coordinates  the  propagation  and  ar- 
ranges distribution  to  release  the  number 
produced.  He  also  handles  administrative 
matters  such  as  bulk  purchases  for  the 
farms  from  the  headquarters  office. 

The  following  were  propagated  or  trapped 
and  released  in  1981: 


Ring-necked  pheasants  279,419 

Wild  Turkey 274 

Cottontail  Rabbits 1,450 


Nearly  12,000  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
were  given  to  sportsmen  cooperators  for 
raising  and  release,  and  19,250  day-old 
surplus  hen  pheasant  chicks  and  29,475 
surplus  eggs  were  sold  by  bid. 

The  research  program  includes  one  field 
coordinator,  eleven  wildlife  biologists,  and 
six  wildlife  technicians.  These  personnel 
conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  inventories 
of  wildlife.  Following  evaluation,  manage- 
ment recommendations  are  made. 

The  research  coordinator  reviews  job 
schedules,  plans  work,  and  recommends 
new  or  additional  research,  including  tech- 
niques. He  also  coordinates  the  writing  and 
submission  of  acceptable  annual  reports 
on  work  accomplished.  He  additionally 
assists  with  the  administrative  load  in  the 
headquarters  office. 

Research  studies  are  being  conducted  on 
the  following: 

White-tailed  Deer 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Wild  Turkey 
Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Waterfowl 

Small  Game  Harvests 
Non-Game 

Furbearing  Mammals 

Bobcat 

Black  Bear 

Fox  Squirrel 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Osprey 

Bald  Eagle 

Indiana  Bat 

River  Otter 

Hungarian  Partridge 

Several  thousand  letters  and  more  than 
1,000  telephone  inquiries  concerning  wildlife 
research  and  management  are  satisfied.  In 
excess  of  60,000  forms  are  distributed.  The 
information  is  compiled  and  evaluated 
upon  return.  Following  review  and  editing, 
annual  research  reports  are  disseminated 


BARB  BONDRA  handles  many  of  the  cleri- 
cal responsibilities  in  the  Division  of  Game 
Management. 


and  made  available  upon  request.  Harvest 
management  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  annually  for 
consideration. 


DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Chief 

The  Information  and  Education  Division’s 
programs,  technology,  and  operating  capa- 
bilities continue  to  expand.  Fiscal  1981-82 
was  another  growth  year  for  the  Division. 
New  programs  are  under  development  to 
help  enhance  the  image  of  sport  hunting 
and  bring  about  greater  understanding  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  management. 

While  public  information  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  aspect  of  the  Division’s 
overall  operation,  greater  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  public  education,  especially  edu- 
cation targeted  at  young  people  in  the  com- 
monwealth’s elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

House  Bill  2499,  known  as  the  recodifica- 
tion of  the  Game  Law,  was  introduced  in 
1982.  In  addition  to  modernizing  and  updat- 
ing statutes  dealing  with  wildlife  manage- 
ment, the  bill  also  calls  for  changing  the 
agency  name  to  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Commission. 

Knowledgeable  sportsmen  understand 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Commission  to 
be  recognized  for  what  it  has  done  for  many 
years  — managed  and  protected  all  wild 
birds  and  mammals  in  the  commonwealth, 
not  just  those  designated  as  game  and  fur- 
bearers. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Division  during 
1982  concluded  that  most  Pennsylvanians 
were  poorly  educated  about  wildlife  and 
wildlife  management.  Because  courses  in 
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natural  and  wildlife  conservation  are  not  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Education, 
most  young  people  have  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  hunting  and  trapping  as  essential 
elements  of  modern  wildlife  management 
practice. 

Commission  studies  also  indicated  that 
anti-hunting  groups  have  been  quite  effec- 
tive with  their  carefully  planned  programs 
of  sensationalism,  emotional  rhetoric  and 
half-truths.  As  we  place  more  emphasis  on 
public  education,  in  an  effort  to  balance  out 
growing  anti-hunting  sentiment,  it’s  essen- 
tial that  we  are  recognized  by  educators  as 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  an  agency  involved 
and  concerned  with  all  of  the  common- 
wealth’s wildlife,  and  not  just  those  species 
that  are  hunted  and  trapped. 

While  we  recognize  the  urgency  to  get 
our  programs  in  the  state’s  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  we  also  know  from  past 
experience  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  easy. 
Many  teachers,  themselves  poorly  educated 
in  wildlife  management,  resist  programs 
dealing  with  hunting  and  trapping. 

However,  the  Division  is  confident  schools 
and  classrooms  will  open  more  readily 
when  we’re  recognized  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Commission,  and  educators  under- 
stand that  our  overall  responsibilities  far 
transcend  the  management  of  game  and 
furbearers.  We  are  convinced,  more  than 
ever,  that  the  future  of  sporthunting  is  edu- 
cation, and  we  must  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  reach  the  next  genera- 
tion of  sportsmen. 

History  shows  Pennsylvania’s  hunters 
and  trappers  have  borne  almost  the  entire 
cost  of  this  state’s  wildlife  conservation 
program.  Through  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment, we’ve  been  able  to  continue  as  one  of 
the  foremost  wildlife  resource  agencies  in 
the  nation,  without  any  significant  increase 
in  license  fees  during  the  past  decade. 
However,  as  our  operating  costs  continue 
to  escalate  and  we  continue  to  expand  and 


improve  our  programs,  especially  those  in 
wildlife  education,  hunters  and  trappers 
alone  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  finance 
the  entire  conservation  effort.  Multiple 
funding  strategies  must  be  incorporated, 
and  non-hunters,  many  of  whom  also  have  a 
great  interest  in  wildlife,  must  be  called 
upon  to  pay  their  fair  share  too. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  understand 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between 
non-hunters  and  anti-hunters.  Anti-hunters 
refuse  to  accept  hunting  and  trapping  as 
essential  tools  of  management.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  non-hunters  recognize 
the  need  for  controlled  harvests  of  certain 
wildlife  and,  although  choosing  not  to  hunt, 
remain  uncommitted  to  the  anti-hunting 
ideology.  Today,  there  are  about  10  million 
non-hunters  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sports- 
mien  should  recognize  them  as  potential 
allies  in  promoting  and  financing  wild  re- 
source management  - if  only  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

The  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  Information  and 
Education  Division,  is  a classic  example  of 
hunters  and  non-hunters  acting  in  concert 
to  fund  habitat  development  and  reintro- 
duction of  non-game  wildlife.  It’s  well  docu- 
mented — when  habitat  is  created,  game  and 
non-game  wildlife  share  as  beneficiaries. 

Because  hunters  and  non-hunters  are 
beginning  to  work  together,  today  Pennsyl- 
vanians can  watch  the  once-extirpated  pere- 
grine falcon  speed  across  the  skies  of  south- 
eastern counties.  They  can  watch  osprey 
soar  above  the  Delaware  Valley  and  the 
Poconos,  or  watch  the  majestic  bald  eagles 
at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Areas.  The  eastern  bluebird  is 
coming  back  in  appreciable  numbers,  and 
soon  the  river  otter  will  be  returned  to 
streams  and  lakes  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
In  future  years,  other  wildlife  species  will  be 
reintroduced  and  new  programs  designed 
to  aid  wildlife  will  be  developed. 

1982  saw  the  introduction  of  the  first  “col- 
lectible series”  of  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  patches  and  decals.  Marketed  as  a 
limited  edition  of  10,000,  the  patches  sold 
out  in  October  and  as  1983  begins  only  a 
few  decals  remain  available. 

The  1983  limited  edition  patch  and  decal, 
which  is  previewed  in  this  month’s  GAME 
NEWS,  features  the  river  otter.  This  beauti- 
ful protected  furbearer  is  the  subject  of  an 
ongoing  research  program  designed  to  re- 
establish the  species  throughout  parts  of 
its  original  range.  The  reintroduction  pro- 
gram will  be  promoted  statewide  with 
patches,  decals,  buttons,  posters,  and  a 
limited  edition  fine  art  print  created  espe- 
cially for  Working  Together  For  Wildlife  by 
renowned  outdoor  artist  Ned  Smith. 
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Conservation  Education 

Division  personnel  presented  more  than 
40  workshops  and  educational  programs  to 
groups  ranging  from  elementary  school 
youngsters  to  college  graduate  students. 
The  Division  was  actively  involved  in  pro- 
moting the  Commission's  programs  before 
various  civic  organizations  and  service 
clubs. 

The  1982  major  exhibit,  which  illustrated 
that  the  Commission  is  impacted  by  spiral- 
ing inflation  in  the  same  way  as  the  general 
population,  was  seen  by  more  than  IV2  mil- 
lion persons  who  attended  the  State  Farm 
Show,  Eastern  Outdoors  Show  and  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair.  In  addition  to  the  major 
display,  the  exhibits  unit  produced  a wide 
variety  of  materials  used  by  the  six  field 
divisions  at  county  and  community  fairs 
and  sportsmen’s  shows  throughout  the 

Plantings  for  Wildlife  (GAME  NEWS, 
March,  1982),  a new  program  introduced  in 
1980,  has  caught  on  nicely,  and  during  the 
spring  of  1982,  more  than  200,000  seedlings 
were  sold  at  shopping  malls  and  other  loca- 
tions statewide.  In  April  and  May  of  this 
year,  more  than  400,000  seedlings  will  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  nominal 
cost.  When  planted,  these  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  wildlife. 

More  than  3,500  persons  attended  24  pro- 
grams conducted  as  part  of  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area's  1982  lec- 
ture series.  Nearly  all  programs  enjoyed 
capacity  audiences,  and  the  Division,  in 
cooperation  with  area  manager  Charlie 
Strouphar,  plans  to  continue  the  lecture 
series  during  the  1982-83  season. 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS  circulation  averages  over 
190,000  copies  monthly.  The  magazine,  sold 
primarily  through  subscription,  has  one  of 
the  largest  readerships  in  the  nation  for  a 
magazine  of  this  type.  No  other  state  con- 
servation magazine  exceeds  this  paid  circu- 
lation, which  goes  to  every  state  and  36 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Addressograph 
mailing  system  which  had  been  used  here 
for  many  years  was  abandoned;  in-house 
computer-generated  mailing  labels  are  now 
in  use. 

GAME  NEWS,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Game  Commission,  provides  informa- 
tion on  hunter  education,  hunter  ethics,  ac- 
tivities of  game  protectors  and  land  man- 
agers, hunting,  trapping,  guns,  research, 
archery  equipment,  and  various  outdoor 
recreation  activities. 

Many  articles,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
natural  history,  are  reprinted  for  free  distri- 
bution to  interested  parties,  especially  stu- 
dents and  educators  in  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities. 


Pennsylvania  schools  and  libraries  re- 
ceive complimentary  subscriptions,  and 
Farm-Game,  Forest-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
cooperators  receive  the  magazine  as  “pay- 
ment in  kind”  for  their  courtesies  to 
hunters. 

Subscription  rates  are  currently  $5  per 
year,  $13.50  for  three  years.  GAME  NEWS 
subscriptions  returned  over  $510,000  to  the 
Game  Fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Paid 
publications,  other  than  GAME  NEWS,  en- 
riched the  fund  by  over  $91,000. 

Photographic  Unit 

During  the  year,  the  photographic  unit 
prepared  more  than  16,000  color  slides, 
prints,  and  black-and-white  photos  for  dis- 
tribution to  newspapers,  television  stations, 
outdoor  writers,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Legisiation  — Public  Relations 

Public  and  legislative  relations  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Commission’s  day-to- 
day  operations.  The  program,  initiated  in 
1979,  has  been  very  successful  and  has 
done  much  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing between  Commission  constituen- 
cies and  the  Generai  Assembly.  Ongoing  in- 
teraction with  the  Legislature  has  produced 
scores  of  positive  amendments  to  the 
Game  Law,  enabling  the  Commission  to 
better  provide  for  management  of  our  wild- 
life resources. 

In  the  past  year,  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  toured  several  Commission 
facilities  to  learn  first-hand  some  of  the 
techniques  employed  by  the  agency  to  bet- 
ter manage  the  elk  herd,  waterfowl,  black 
bears,  and  small  game  populations.  Law- 
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makers  visited  the  elk  management  area  in 
Elk  and  Cameron  counties;  the  Haldeman 
Island  project;  black  bear  study  areas  in  the 
Poconos;  and  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Lancaster  and  Leba- 
non counties  (GAME  NEWS,  Feb.  1982). 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  legislation 
enacted  during  the  past  year  includes:  crea- 
tion of  the  new  landowner  antlerless  deer 
license;  development  of  overnight  primitive 
camping  areas  along  the  Appalachian  Trail; 
authorization  to  purchase  an  additional 
20,000  acres  of  public  recreation  lands;  an 
act  further  protecting  exotic  wildlife  and 
wildlife  kept  in  menageries;  and  further 
guaranteeing  the  confidentiality  of  hunting 
license  applications  by  exempting  them 
from  the  Right  to  Know  Act. 

Through  the  Division’s  public  relations 
and  legislative  liaison  office,  the  Commis- 
sion maintains  close  contact  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association,  the 
State  Grange,  and  myriad  other  allied  con- 
servation agencies  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  management  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  resources. 

In  addition  to  a number  of  new  hunter 
education  films  purchased  during  the  year, 
the  Division  also  put  into  circulation  a num- 
ber of  films  and  audio-visual  programs  deal- 
ing with  nature  appreciation,  bald  eagles, 
endangered  species,  wildlife  babies,  birds 
of  prey,  and  proper  techniques  for  process- 
ing venison  at  home. 

New  publications  purchased  for  distribu- 
tion include:  “The  Hunter,”  “Trapping  and 
Conservation,”  “What  They  Say  About 
Hunting,”  and  “Timber  Sales  and  Wildlife.” 

Division  personnel  participated  in  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  activities; 
the  1982  North  American  Association  of 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinators  Convention  at 
Valley  Forge;  the  FFA  public  speaking  and 
wildlife  contests;  the  Association  for  Con- 
servation Information  Winter  Workshop  at 


Hannibal,  Missouri;  both  the  Pennsylvania 
and  national  outdoor  writers  conventions; 
on  the  winter  waterfowl  surveys  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers; 
programs  of  the  Wildlife  Society  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environmental 
Education. 

The  Division  received  the  first  of  its  new 
videotape  equipment  and  within  a few 
months  should  have  full  system  capability 
to  make  the  transition  from  16mm  film  to 
field  operational  videotape.  Much  of  the 
audio-visual  equipment  has  been  upgraded, 
modern  slide  and  photograph  storage  facili- 
ties have  been  installed,  and  an  interrelated 
data  base  indexing  system  will  be  in  place 
this  year. 

SPORT  Program 

The  1981-82  hunting  year  saw  another 
successful  chapter  in  the  Commission’s 
SPORT  program.  Pennsylvania  hunters  get 
more  and  more  involved  every  season,  and 
through  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together  program,  increased  numbers  of 
willful  Game  Law  violators  are  being  re- 
ported and  successfully  prosecuted. 

Hunter  Education 

From  July  1,  1981  through  June  30,  1982, 
46,933  first-time  hunters  attended  1,031  man- 
datory six-hour  hunter  education  classes.  A 
total  of  378  new  instructors  were  certified, 
bringing  the  total  complement  to  4,317. 
Twenty-eight  instructor  refresher  training 
classes  were  held  throughout  the  state, 
with  1,800  instructors  attending. 

Efforts  of  hunter  education  continued  to 
show  positive  results  again  this  year.  Dur- 
ing the  reporting  period  there  were  191  hunt- 
ing accidents,  the  second  lowest  total 
recorded  since  1943  when  there  were  only 
half  as  many  hunters  we  have  today. 

Continued  emphasis  on  ethics  has  been 
disseminated  to  hunter  education  students 
through  the  SPORT  program.  It  is  impera- 
tive we  continue  to  improve  the  hunter’s  im- 
age, along  with  safety  aspects. 

Over  1,500,000  brochures,  training  guides, 
decals,  brassards,  placemats,  posters, 
charts  and  other  materials  were  distributed 
to  publicize  sportsmanship,  safety,  and 
ethics. 

Quarterly  hunter  education  newsletters 
were  sent  to  all  instructors,  coordinators 
from  all  states  and  Canadian  provinces, 
plus  certain  other  interested  persons. 
Hunter  education  exhibits  were  provided  for 
many  groups,  including  schools,  sports- 
men’s clubs,  shopping  malls  and  scouting 
organizations,  to  mention  a few.  Over  5,000 
films  and  slide  lectures  were  viewed  as  part 
of  hunter  education  training.  Several  new 
films  were  added  to  the  hunter  education 
library. 

Hunter  education,  marksmanship  train- 
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ing,  and  firearms  demonstrations  were 
presented  at  20  conservation  schools  and 
teachers’  workshops.  One  hundred  twenty- 
five  experienced  turkey  hunters  partici- 
pated in  phase  one  of  a cooperative  turkey 
hunting  safety  study  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Commission  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Hunter  education  programs  and  class  an- 
nouncements were  carried  by  many  news- 
papers, more  than  100  radio  stations,  and 
25  TV  stations.  GAME  NEWS  published  sev- 
eral hunter  education  articles. 

The  coveted  SPORT  Ethics  Award  was  pre- 
sented 36  times  to  individuals  or  groups  in 
recognition  of  their  contributions  to  law  en- 
forcement, wildlife  management  or  hunter- 
landowner  relations. 

Trapper  education  is  a voluntary  program 
which  began  in  1980.  During  this  reporting 
period,  234  students  completed  a 3-to-6  hour 
training  session,  where  emphasis  is  placed 
on  improving  trapper  ethics  and  humane 
methods  of  trapping.  All  310  volunteer  in- 
structors are  experienced  trappers,  the 
majority  of  them  being  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trapper’s  Association. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Chief 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  has 
the  responsibility  to  manage  the  State 
Game  Lands  and  other  leased  or  licensed 
lands  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of  all 
species  of  wildlife.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
acquisition  and  leasing  of  additional  lands 
as  well  as  for  the  1,247,976  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands.  A total  of  25,000  acres  of  fed- 
eral, state,  municipal  and  private  lands  is 
also  managed  for  wildlife  by  the  Game 
Commission.  There  are  2,258,847  acres  of 
land  in  the  Farm  Game  Program;  544,529 
acres  in  the  Forest  Game  Program;  and 
1,698,591  acres  of  land  in  the  Safety  Zone 
Program.  All  of  these  lands  are  being  man- 
aged in  different  degrees  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife. 

The  Game  Commission  is  committed  to 
managing  all  lands  under  their  control  for 
nongame  as  well  as  game  species  of  wild- 
life. While  hunting  is  the  primary  use  of 
many  of  these  lands,  the  public  enjoys  com- 
patible recreational  opportunities  such  as 
hiking,  outdoor  photography,  birdwatching, 
horseback  riding,  cross-country  skiing  and 
many  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
available  to  them  on  these  lands  under  con- 
trol of  the  Game  Commission. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  additional 
10,119  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  ac- 
quired and  ownership  conveyed  to  the  Com- 


monwealth in  23  counties  at  a cost  of 
$2,177,432.  Several  land  exchanges  were 
among  the  conveyances  that  contributed  to 
this  total  acreage  figure. 

The  total  area  of  all  Miscellaneous  Oper- 
ational Facility  Lands,  such  as  the  game 
farms,  is  now  3,226  acres,  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $314,046.  The  reduction  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous operational  facility  acreage  is 
due  to  the  disposal  of  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
as  part  of  a land  exchange  and  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm  to  State 
Game  Lands  213. 

An  additional  18,850  acres  were  pur- 
chased with  Project  70  Funds  during  the 
years  1965-1980.  The  total  area  of  all  Game 
Commission  landholdings  is  now  1,243,476 
acres  in  272  separate  Game  Lands  in  65 
counties. 

Our  staff  of  five  survey  crews  performs 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  acquired 
by  the  Commission.  They  also  survey  dis- 
puted boundary  lines  and  provide  topo- 
graphical surveys.  The  work  of  our  drafts- 
men, abstractor  and  legal  counsel  provides 
assistance  in  pursuing  an  aggressive  acqui- 
sition program. 

Payments  In-lieu-of  Taxes 

Local  governmental  bodies  received  39c: 
per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes  as  required  by  Act 
1980-32. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  $484,716  was 
divided  in  proportional  payments  to  the 
county,  school  district  and  township  where 
such  lands  are  located. 

Game  Lands  Management 

Management  of  the  272  individual  tracts 
of  Game  Lands  varies  as  the  geographic 
area,  altitude,  soil  types,  forest  types,  and 
the  type  of  wildlife  in  the  area  have  an  ef- 
fect on  decision  making  in  the  management 
of  Game  Lands.  Some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Division  of  Land  Management 
this  past  fiscal  year  include  the  following: 

Ninety-eight  acres  of  wildlife  openings 
were  cleared  and  1,149  acres  were  planted 
to  grains  and  left  standing  for  wildlife.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  bear  damage  to  farmers  in 
several  areas  that  have  severe  annual 
losses,  38  acres  of  corn  were  planted  to 
hold  the  bear  on  Game  Lands. 

Wildlife  openings  were  maintained  by 
mowing  8,403  acres,  liming  1,278  acres,  and 
fertilizing  1,525  acres. 

In  addition  to  commercial  timber  sales, 
1,390  acres  were  cut  by  Food  and  Cover  em- 
ployees. This  included  327  acres  of  border, 
817  acres  of  thinnings  and  246  acres  of  other 
spot  cuttings. 

Fruit  trees  have  long  been  regarded  as  an 
important  source  of  food  for  wildlife,  and 
14,147  trees  were  released  and  7,032  pruned 
to  improve  fruit  production. 

New  construction  includes  6.1  miles  of 
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new  road,  16.6  miles  of  hunter  access  trails, 
555  waterfowl  nesting  structures,  271  non- 
game birdhouses,  48.7  miles  of  new  boun- 
dary and  2 rifle  ranges. 

As  in  any  organization,  maintenance  is 
an  important  part  of  land  management.  To 
assure  access  to  Game  Lands,  2,659  miles 
of  road  were  maintained  through  grading, 
ditching  or  mowing;  494  miles  of  hunter  ac- 
cess trails  were  kept  open;  2,451  waterfowl 
nesting  structures  and  529  birdhouses  were 
maintained;  and,  very  importantly,  1,584 
miles  of  boundary  were  brushed  or  painted 
to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  Game  Land 
boundary. 

Approximately  20,000  acres  of  the  better 
agricultural  lands  are  being  cropped  by 
local  farmer  cooperators  according  to  man- 
agement plans  which  provide  for  food  pro- 
duction to  the  public,  soil  conservation  of 
the  land,  and  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Of  the  Game  Commission’s  share,  417 
acres  of  grain  in  small  patches  were  left 
standing  for  wildlife.  The  Commission  share 
of  harvested  grain  was  30,824  bushels  of 
ear  corn  and  29,965  bushels  of  shelled  corn; 
19,662  bushels  of  other  grains  were  made 
available  for  the  Commission’s  use  or  were 
sold  on  bids  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Rifle  Ranges 

Construction  of  two  rifle  ranges,  one  on 
State  Game  Lands  43,  Chester  County,  and 
the  other  on  the  Indian  Rock  project.  Corps 
of  Engineers’  land,  York  County,  was  initiated 
in  fiscal  1981-82.  These  ranges  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  construction  and  should  be 
operational  prior  to  the  big  game  season. 

Ranges  on  State  Game  Lands  127,  Mon- 
roe County,  State  Game  Lands  141,  Carbon 
County,  and  State  Game  Lands  159,  Wayne 
County,  are  being  upgraded  with  new 
shooting  benches  and  short  range  shooting 
areas. 

Howard  Nursery 

Nearly  3 million  seedlings  were  again  pro- 
duced at  the  Howard  Nursery  to  be  used  to 
enhance  food  and  cover  conditions  for  wild- 
life on  lands  open  to  hunting.  The  nursery 
also  produced  and  packaged  251,895  seed- 
lings for  the  Plantings  for  Wildlife  Program. 

Various  species  of  native  shrubs  are  being 
cultivated  at  the  nursery  to  further  enhance 
wildlife  habitat.  These  include  hop  horn- 
beam, American  hornbeam,  juneberry,  witch 
hazel,  scrub  oak,  hazlenut  and  forsythia. 

Forestry  Section 

Forest  management  plans  have  been 
completed  for  252  of  the  272  separate  tracts 
of  State  Game  Lands.  Some  of  these  plans, 
based  on  a ten-year  major  revision  sched- 
ule, have  been  revised,  others  are  being  re- 
mapped and  the  Game  Lands  without  plans 
are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 


During  the  year,  forest  management 
supervised  136  separate  timber  sales.  These 
sales  involved  21,596,000  board  feet  of 
sawlogs,  124,000  tons  and  25,000  cords  of 
puipwood  that  returned  $2,839,918  to  the 
Game  Commission.  There  were  10,015  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  improved  for  wildlife 
through  forest  management.  This  repre- 
sents an  average  income  of  $283  per  acre 
treated.  There  were  562  fuelwood  permits 
issued  and  113  special  permits  issued  for 
salvage,  road  and  utility  line  cleanup  jobs. 

Experimental  herbicide  operations  for 
fern  control  prior  to  timbering  were  contin- 
ued, although  at  a reduced  acreage,  due  to 
knowledge  gained  from  past  years’  efforts 
and  experiences.  Experimental  operations 
continued  to  determine  the  best  methods 
for  using  herbicides  to  control  multiflora 
rose  and  autumn  olive. 

Forest  management  personnel  continued 
to  support  the  expanded  white-tailed  deer 
data  collection  effort. 

Public  Access  Programs 

Hunting  on  private  agricultural  lands 
depends  on  safeguarding  the  right  of  rural 
residents  to  a peaceful  existence  and  pro- 
tection of  their  land,  crops  and  livestock. 
Provisions  in  our  public  access  programs 
assure  the  landowner  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  take  extra  measures  in  protect- 
ing cooperators  from  thoughtless  acts 
which  no  sportsman  would  condone. 

Over  the  years,  our  public  access  pro- 
grams have  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
nation,  totaling  almost  30,000  cooperators 
with  over  4V2  million  acres  open  to  public 
hunting. 

Due  to  modern  day  agricultural  practices, 
habitat  for  wildlife  is  diminishing  every 
year.  To  reverse  this  trend,  the  Commission 
inaugurated  a pilot  program  to  provide  land- 
owners  with  a 10-lb.  package  of  wildlife  food 
plot  seed  mixture  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wild  birds  and  mammals;  1,950  packages 
were  distributed  to  farmers  or  planted  on 
State  Game  Lands,  and  early  observations 
indicate  very  good  results.  We  hope  for  an 
expansion  of  the  program  in  future  years. 

Federal  Aid 

Funds  from  the  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson  Fund)  reached  an  all 
time  high  this  past  year.  We  received  a 
$4,898,676  apportionment  which  was  avail- 
able for  expenditure  reimbursement  of  ap- 
proved wildlife  management  projects.  For 
many  years,  sportsmen  have  agreed  to 
share  the  cost  of  improving  conditions  for 
wildlife,  and  through  this  federal  11  percent 
excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition 
and  archery  equipment  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  all  wildlife  for  the  public  good. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  provides  money  for  acquisi- 
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tion,  planning  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  projects.  These  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  which, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  provided  $1,446,- 
588  on  a 50-50  cost  sharing  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  4,176  acres  of  additional  State 
Game  Lands.  The  future  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is  in  doubt. 
To  date,  the  federal  government  has  not 
provided  funds  for  the  state  portion  of  the 
program  since  1981.  Once  current  encum- 
bered funds  are  exhausted,  valuable  addi- 
tions to  State  Game  Lands  may  be  lost. 

Project  500 

Project  500  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$261,613  were  expended  or  committed  for 
habitat  improvement  and  the  development 
of  access  and  public  use  facilities  on  State 
Game  Lands  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Project  500  is  in  the  final  segment,  and  all 
funds  must  be  spent  or  encumbered  by 
June  30,  1983. 

Mineral  Resource  Recovery  and 
Management  Program 

The  activities  of  the  Minerals  Section  for 
the  past  several  years  have  been  divided  be- 
tween managing  Commission-owned  min- 
eral rights  and  working  with  private  individ- 
uals who  own  or  lease  mineral  rights  under 
Game  Lands  acreage.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
wealth  of  mineral  resources.  The  potential 
value  of  these  resources  — coal,  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  primarily — was  recognized  early  in 
the  history  of  land  transactions  within  the 
state,  and  many  landowners  reserve  mining 
and  drilling  rights  when  they  sell  the  sur- 
face of  their  lands. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  large  landholder 
such  as  the  Game  Commission  to  escape 
the  effects  of  these  privately  owned  mineral 
rights.  In  coal-rich  areas,  for  example,  to 
buy  land  means  buying  acreage  out  of 
which  the  coal  and  certain  mining  rights 
have  already  been  reserved.  These  reserva- 
tions normally  appear  in  the  recorded 
deeds  which  trace  the  history  of  ownership 
of  a particular  parcel  of  land.  Whenever  a 
private  drilling  or  mining  project  is  pro- 
posed for  Game  Lands,  the  Minerals  Sec- 
tion must  find  a means  of  safeguarding 
Commission  surface  rights  from  unneces- 
sary damage.  Cooperative  surface-use 
agreements  are  worked  out  with  the  mineral 
owner  or  lessee  wherever  circumstances 
permit.  Timber  damages  and  salvage,  use 
and  repair  of  existing  roads  for  mining  ac- 
cess, avoidance  of  important  habitat  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  reclamation  and  revegeta- 
tion of  disturbed  areas,  are  all  treated  in  the 
agreements.  Eight  agreements  of  this  type 
were  negotiated  with  private  mineral  own- 
ers during  fiscal  1981-82. 

Management  of  Commission-owned  min- 
erals produced  total  revenues  of  $1,160,838 


for  the  past  fiscal  year.  Coal  leasing  pro- 
duced the  bulk  of  this  amount  with  a single 
300-acre  surface  mine  reclamation  lease 
producing  $950,593  in  receipts.  The  lease 
was  designed  to  recover  coal  from  an  aban- 
doned surface  mine  site  and  to  reclaim  the 
area  to  Commission  specifications.  In  its 
coal  leasing  activities,  the  Commission 
continues  to  seek  reimbursement  in  the 
form  of  additional  lands  wherever  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Two  hundred  acres  of 
new  Game  Lands  were  acquired  in  an  ex- 
change for  mining  rights  on  a 15-acre  tract 
in  Bradford  County. 

A total  of  45,611  acres  of  Game  Lands  re- 
main in  active  lease  status,  primarily  for  oil 
and  gas  development.  No  significant  drill- 
ing or  production  activities  have  been  under- 
taken by  Commission  lessees,  and  current 
revenues  represent  delay  rentals  paid  to  re- 
tain the  leases  while  future  development 
plans  are  being  formulated.  Delay  rentals 
produced  $119,160  of  the  total  revenues. 

Rights-of-way  Section 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  at 
their  public  meetings  of  January  and  June, 
1982,  approved  new  rental  rates  and  require- 
ments for  right-of-way  licenses  issued  to 
private  individuals,  businesses,  public  utili- 
ties and  other  government  and  corporate 
entities  for  the  location  and  operation  of 
various  right-of-way  facilities  on  State 
Game  Lands. 

The  Game  Commission  has  operated  a 
right-of-way  licensing  program  since  the 
1950s.  It  attempts  to  accommodate  the 
public's  need  for  electric  utility  corridors, 
gas  and  oil  pipelines,  and  communication 
tower  sites  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
Game  Lands  location  is  essential  to  the 
safe  or  efficient  operation  of  the  facility. 
The  Commission  regularly  reviews  the  an- 
nual rental  rates  and  requirements  which 
right-of-way  licensees  must  adhere  to  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  are  reflective  of 
current  land  values  and  that  the  overall  im- 
pact of  the  right-of-way  licensing  program 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  wild- 
life habitat  values  of  the  Game  Lands  or  the 
public’s  use  of  these  lands. 

The  1982  revisions  involved  upgrading  of 
the  annual  rental  rates  that  each  new 
licensee  will  pay  for  the  privilege  of  locating 
approved  facilities  on  Game  Lands,  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  licensing  program 
is  run  on  a cost  effective  basis  and  that 
sportsmen’s  dollars  are  not  being  utilized  to 
subsidize  these  activities.  The  overall  ex- 
pense of  running  the  right-of-way  program 
includes  the  cost  of  field  officer  review  of 
applications,  mapping,  drafting,  and  legal 
services,  license  processing,  and  neces- 
sary accounting  and  revenue  procedures. 

The  program  currently  lists  804  active 
right-of-way  licenses  which  generated 
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Land  Management,  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining and  updating  information  on  the 
Commission’s  new  wildlife  data  base. 

$203,107  in  annual  rental  and  surface  and 
timber  damage  payments  for  fiscal  year 
1981-82.  The  upgraded  annual  rental  rates 
approved  by  the  Commission  will  help  to 
offset  increased  operating  costs,  revenue 
losses  due  to  inflation  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, bring  rental  rates  for  Game  Lands 
sites  in  line  with  current  land  values. 

Environmental  Impact 
Assessment  Program 

The  Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
Section  within  the  Division  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  involved  in  a cooperative  fed- 
eral-state program  aimed  at  identifying  and 
attempting  to  reduce  unnecessary  losses 
to  the  wildlife  resource  from  major  con- 
struction projects  such  as  the  Interstate 
Highway  Program,  flood  control  Impound- 
ments, and  other  activities  that  require  fed- 
eral or  state  construction  permits  or  ap- 
proval. Applicants  for  major  construction 
permits,  as  well  as  those  Involving  similar 
but  smaller  scale  activities,  are  required  to 
demonstrate  that  their  project  has  been  de- 
signed and  located  in  a way  which  will  re- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  any  avoidable 
adverse  impacts  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  Game  Commission  reviews  these 
applications  to  ensure  that  all  significant 
adverse  wildlife  impacts  have  been  iden- 
tified and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  reduce 
habitat  losses  to  an  acceptable  level. 

During  the  period  of  July  1,  1981,  through 
June  30,  1982,  14  major  construction  per- 
mits requiring  federal-state  coordination 
and  agency  review  were  processed  by  the 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Section. 
These  projects  dealt  primarily  with  major 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  flood  control 
projects  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Transportation  interstate  highway  con- 
struction. In  addition,  155  applications  in- 
volving permits  for  solid  waste  disposal 
areas,  stream  encroachments  from  such 


things  as  road  relocations,  utility  corridor 
crossings,  stream-channel  relocations,  and 
dam  or  levee  construction  were  all  reviewed 
and  commented  on.  Among  our  foremost  in- 
terest in  this  program  is  an  effort  to  protect 
valuable  wetlands  resources  and  to  identify 
and  avoid  any  impacts  to  endangered  or 
threatened  wildlife  species. 

Surface  mining  activities  in  the  common- 
wealth annually  involve  thousands  of  acres 
of  forested  wildlife  habitat  area,  and  it  had 
been  our  agency’s  desire  for  some  time  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  in  reviewing  mining  per- 
mit applications  to  ensure  that  everything 
was  being  done  during  the  mining  and  the 
reclamation  and  revegetation  phase  to  re- 
claim these  areas  to  the  highest  possible 
wildlife  use.  The  Game  Commission’s  direct 
involvement  with  the  Bureau  of  Mining  and 
Reclamation  in  reviewing  surface  mine  per- 
mit applications  has  now  been  finalized  by 
formal  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  The 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Section 
will  be  assisting  the  Department  in  review- 
ing surface  mine  applications  to  ensure 
that  the  wildlife  protection  standards  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  mining  regulations  are 
being  met. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Data  Base 

Taking  advantage  of  a computerized’wild- 
life  information  system  initiated  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Commission, 
in  October  of  1981,  assumed  responsibility 
for  implementing  and  refining  what  has 
become  known  as  the  P ennsylvania  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Data  Base.  The  data  base  con- 
tains information  on  844  species  of  birds, 
mammals,  fish,  reptiles,  and  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  insects  found  within  the  state.  It 
has  already  played  a large  role  in  our  wild- 
life impact  review  program,  and  we  expect 
that  its  value  and  usefulness  will  continue 
to  expand  as  the  information  contained  in 
the  system  is  updated.  When  fully  opera- 
tional, we  expect  the  data  base  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  overall  wildlife  man- 
agement activities. 

Engineering  Section 

The  engineering  unit,  under  the  Division  of 
Land  Management,  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  planning,  designing,  specifying, 
contracting  for,  and  inspecting  all  con- 
tracted maintenance  work  and  new  con- 
struction. 

This  past  fiscal  year  various  repairs  and 
maintenance  work  was  completed  on  11 
buildings,  which  included  installation  of 
aluminum  siding  on  the  dwelling  and  paint- 
ing of  a building  at  the  Southwest  Game 
Farm;  painting  storage  buildling  at  Cone- 
maugh  Area;  replacing  roof  on  SGL  280 
headquarters  building;  rehabilitating  park- 
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ing  lot  at  the  Southwest  Division  Office; 
painting  barn  on  SQL  205;  repiacing  roof  on 
dwelling  at  Middie  Creek;  replacing  cooling 
tower  at  the  Northeast  Division  Office;  re- 
placing storm  windows  and  spouting  on 
dwelling  at  the  Ross  Leffier  School  of  Con- 
servation; instailing  metal  siding  on  barn  at 
the  Loyaisock  Game  Farm,  and  repiacing 
roof  on  SGL  108  headquarters. 

New  work  included  the  construction  of  10 
timber-column,  wood-framed  buildings;  in- 
stallation of  four  buiiding  security  systems; 
and  the  completion  of  severai  improve- 
ments, such  as  driliing  three  water  weiis, 
erecting  fence  around  a radio  building,  in- 
stailing a refrigeration  system  at  Howard 
Nursery  to  improve  production  and  provide 
for  an  orderly  shipment  schedule  of  seed- 
lings, instaliing  sun  control  film  on  win- 
dows and  providing  additionai  insuiation  at 
the  Northeast  Division  Office,  and  con- 
structing a new  electric  service  entrance  at 
Middle  Creek. 

In  addition,  the  Commission’s  engineer 
conducted  and  prepared  annual  reports  for 
several  dams  which  require  a formal  annual 
inspection  and  acted  as  coordinator  for  two 
building  projects  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  General  Services. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  many  programs  which 
may  not  normally  be  associated  with  the 
term  “law  enforcement.”  The  district  game 
protector,  in  addition  to  his  or  her  primary 
law  enforcement  activities,  carries  out 
almost  all  functions  which  relate  to  the 
Game  Commission  in  an  assigned  district. 
These  activities  include  public  relations, 
hunter  and  trapper  education,  game  stock- 
ing, research  projects,  wildlife  damage, 
road-killed  wildlife  and  several  other  areas 
not  usually  related  to  law  enforcement.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Division  is  responsible 
for  administering  and  coordinating  the  state- 
wide wildlife  law  enforcement  program  and 
other  related  activities  such  as  administra- 
tion of  special  permits,  wildlife  damage, 
firearm  training,  deer-proof  fencing,  the 
two-way  radio  system,  Game  Law  prosecu- 
tions, legislation,  law  enforcement  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
Deputy  Game  Protector  program. 

Foremost  in  the  interest  of  those  involved 
in  law  enforcement  is  the  actual  arrest  and 
conviction  of  deliberate  violators  of  the 
Game  Law.  A continual  effort  is  maintained 
to  pursue  and  apprehend  those  unscrupu- 
lous persons  who  intentionally  ignore  the 
law  or  wilfully  violate  the  regulations  estab- 
lished thereunder.  During  the  1981  fiscal 


BOB  MACWILLIAMS,  law  enforcement  as- 
sistant, is  showing  some  of  the  firearms 
confiscated  in  Game  Law  violations  to  a 
licensed  firearms  dealer. 


year,  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Game  Law  totaled  11,683  cases.  Penalties 
amounting  to  $683,549  were  received  and 
processed.  In  addition  to  this  monetary 
amount,  the  hunting  and  trapping  privileges 
of  1,523  individuals  were  revoked  for  various 
periods  of  time,  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  violation. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Commission 
revoked  the  hunting  and  trapping  privileges 
of  485  persons  who  failed  to  pay  Game  Law 
penalties  imposed  or  who  had  failed  to  re- 
spond to  charges  filed  against  them.  The 
revocations  resulted  from  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Game  Law  authorizing  such 
action.  These  scofflaws  owed  the  Commis- 
sion approximately  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  in  unpaid  penalties. 

Game  Law  Recodification 

The  recodification  of  the  Game  Law  has 
been  completed  in  draft  form  and  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
HB  2499.  Public  hearings  concerning  this 
legislation  are  in  progress  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  Any  action  remains 
some  distance  into  the  future.  It  appears 
that  this  bill  will  not  be  acted  upon  during 
the  1982  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be  reintroduced 
during  the  1983  session.  It  is  essential  that 
this  complete  Game  Law  recodification  be 
pursued  in  order  to  keep  our  laws  current 
with  modern-day  needs.  It  was  last  recodi- 
fied in  1937. 

Special  Permits 

The  issuance  of  special  permits  is  a time- 
consuming  job  in  both  the  field  division 
offices  and  the  Harrisburg  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division.  Passage  of  Act  60  in  the 
spring  of  1982,  which  amended  the  Game 
Law  and  added  new  regulations  concerning 
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special  permits  for  the  exhibition  of  wild- 
life, ownership  of  exotic  wildlife  pets,  and 
dealing  in  exotic  wildlife,  resulted  in  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  calls  and  corres- 
pondence from  persons  involved.  Annual 
examinations  for  aspiring  taxidermists  and 
falconers  were  conducted,  and  those  who 
passed  these  exams  were  added  to  our  list- 
ing of  special  permit  holders.  The  following 
permits  were  issued  during  the  1981  fiscal 
year: 


Collecting: 


Gratis 

13 

$ 0 

Fee 

20 

200 

Disabled  Person  to  Hunt 

from  Automobile  

1,412 

1,412 

Disabled,  Bow  & Arrow- 

Gratis 

1 

0 

Dog  Training 

160 

3,200 

Falconry  

95 

950 

Ferret  Breeder 

26 

1,300 

Ferret  Owner: 

Gratis 

1 

0 

Fee 

295 

3,750 

Field  Trial  

101 

505 

Fox  Hunting  

20 

1,000 

Fur  Dealer 

325 

8,125 

Fur  Dealer  Employee  .... 

45 

450 

Fur  Dealer,  Nonresident  . 

28 

2,800 

Fur  Farming  

65 

975 

Propagating: 

Gratis 

1 

0 

Fee 

470 

7,050 

Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds: 

Private 

152 

6,630 

Commercial  

27 

1,850 

Release  and  Retrap  Quail 

42 

420 

Retriever  Trial 

36 

490 

Roadside  Menagerie  .... 

49 

735 

Special  Retriever  Dog 

Training  Area  

11 

385 

Taxidermy 

365 

9,125 

Permit  to  Mount 

Protected  Specimen: 

Gratis 

26 

0 

Fee 

161 

322 

TOTAL 

3,947 

$51,674 

Other  miscellaneous  permits  issued  for  a 
fee  brought  the  total  income  for  this  cate- 
gory to  $56,848. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

The  continued  efforts  displayed  by  our 
deputy  game  protectors  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful law  enforcement  across  the  com- 
monwealth. The  dedication  and  interest  ex- 
hibited by  these  individuals  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  area  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
nation  and  is  the  envy  of  many  state  wildlife 
departments. 

As  a result  of  retirements,  deaths,  and 
resignations,  coupled  with  the  addition  of 
74  new  officers  in  the  spring  of  1982,  we 


have  a current  complement  of  1,327  deputy 
game  protectors. 

A series  of  training  classes  were  held  at 
our  training  facility  in  Brockway  for  the 
specialized  instruction  of  deputies.  Almost 
90  of  these  officers  volunteered  to  attend  a 
week-long  instruction  course,  using  vaca- 
tion time  earned  in  their  regular  occupation 
to  better  prepare  themselves  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  position. 

The  operation  of  our  deputy  game  protec- 
tor program  during  the  1981  fiscal  year 
totaled  $1,078,193,  with  $128,926  of  this 
amount  being  spent  on  training  at  the  local 
district  level.  A continued  effort  in  the  train- 
ing of  these  officers  is  essential  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  constant  changes  in 
legal  procedure,  amendments  in  the  Game 
Law,  as  well  as  Game  Commission  policy 
and  regulations. 

Wildlife  Deterrent  Fencing 

The  1981  fiscal  year  produced  285  bear 
damage  claims  for  processing.  These 
claims  amounted  to  almost  $33,000,  for  an 
average  of  slightly  over  $115.  This  is  a 
noticeable  decrease  per  average  claim  from 
last  year.  This  enabled  us  to  stretch  the 
available  money  to  cover  many  more 
claims.  Once  again,  bees  and  beekeeping 
equipment  made  up  the  majority  of  our  bear 
damage  claims.  Act  59  of  March  13,  1982, 
amended  the  Game  Law,  Section  1304,  to 
expand  the  amount  that  may  be  paid  for 
bear  damage  claims  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  per  annum.  To  cover  this  expan- 
sion, we  transferred  excess  money  from  the 
deer  fencing  fund.  Also  included  in  this 
year’s  bear  damage  claim  money  is  our  new 
deterrent  fence,  implemented  this  spring. 
Results  should  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 
After  a period  of  time  for  fencing  commer- 
cial beeyards,  our  bear  damage  expenses 
should  decline. 

With  the  signing  of  Act  119  in  May,  Article 
13  of  the  Game  Law  was  amended  to  permit 
the  use  of  single  strand  high  tensile 
strength  electric  fencing  to  protect  agricul- 
tural lands  from  damage  by  deer  and  elk. 
The  Commission  selected  the  “Penn  State 
five-wire”  type  to  replace  the  current  woven 
wire  fence  as  inventory  of  the  latter  is  ex- 
hausted. The  five-wire  fence  offers  many 
advantages,  including  a substantial  cost 
reduction.  Field  personnel  are  being  in- 
structed on  the  installation  of  the  new  fenc- 
ing. In  addition,  we  have  prepared  an  illus- 
trated “how  to”  book  to  help  others  erect 
the  new  fencing. 

Two-way  Radio 

The  modernization  of  the  Commission’s 
radio  communications  network  is  not  prog- 
ressing as  rapidly  as  expected.  There  have 
been  problems  with  the  engineering  and  in- 
stallation of  the  proposed  statewide  micro- 
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wave  pathing  system.  The  microwave,  con- 
sole, and  three  bases  have  been  installed  In 
the  Northcentral  Division.  This  phase  of  the 
new  system  is  operating  better  than  the 
original  studies  indicated  and  is  a major  im- 
provement over  the  old  system.  When  com- 
pleted, the  statewide  network  will  be  co- 
shared by  several  state  agencies. 

Maintenance  of  this  complex  system  of 


mobile  radios,  portables,  towers  and  base 
stations,  as  well  as  replacement  equip- 
ment, cost  $233,562  during  the  past  year. 
This  link  between  field  officers,  their  depu- 
ties, and  division  offices  is  often  the  only 
connection  they  have  with  the  outside  world 
and  serves  as  the  primary  communications 
network  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT- JULY  1, 1981,  TO  JUNE  30, 1982 

By  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


Game  Fund 

The  unreserved  Game  Fund  balance  as  of 
June  30, 1982,  was  $22,282,454,  an  increase 
of  $1,112,863  over  the  unreserved  fund  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  during  the  1981-82 
fiscal  year  was  $32,412,438,  an  increase  of 
$4,327,232  over  last  fiscal  year’s  revenue. 
Sources  of  revenues  denoting  significant 
increases  were  interest  income  from  the 
sale  of  temporary  investments;  federal  aid 
reimbursements  from  land  acquisition  pur- 
chases and  timelier  Pittman-Robertson  bill- 
ings; the  sale  of  timber  and  coal  resources 
on  State  Game  Lands;  and  increases  in 
license  revenue,  primarily  the  result  of  a 
first-time  monetary  bear  license  fee  and  in- 
creased sales  of  the  muzzleloading  hunting 
licenses  and  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$32,165,936,  an  increase  of  $3,969,395  over 
the  1980-81  fiscal  year  end  total.  Previously 
negotiated  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments continued  to  contribute  to  this  in- 
crease, exceeding  $1.8  million  in  personnel 
services  with  an  employe  benefit  factor  ex- 
ceeding 35%  of  the  total  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  Commission  employes.  Oper- 
ational expenses  increased  approximately 
$1,275,000,  primarily  in  areas  such  as  main- 
tenance materials  and  supplies,  contracted 
repairs,  postage,  printing,  etc.  Land  acqui- 
sition and  commitments  for  automobile  and 
truck  purchases  accounted  for  the  majority 
of  an  $800,000  plus  increase  in  the  fixed 
assets  and  capital  improvements  category. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that 
not  less  than  $1.25  from  each  resident 
hunter’s  paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely 
for  the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  of  lands  available  for  pub- 
lic hunting,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propa- 
gation of  wildlife.  License  sales  for  the 
1981-82  fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  resident 
hunting  licenses  totaled  1,232,120.  This 
mandated  that  a minimum  of  $1,540,150  be 
expended  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
poses. Actual  expenditures  for  the  above 
totaled  $4,357,769,  an  excess  of  $2,817,619 
over  the  minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 


each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and 
nonresident  hunter’s  licenses  and  tags  for 
antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cut- 
ting or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing 
tree  growth,  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts 
and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
game  land.  License  sales  for  the  1981-82  fis- 
cal year  for  all  types  of  antlerless  deer 
licenses  totaled  446,453.  This  mandated 
that  a minimum  of  $446,453  be  expended  for 
the  above-mentioned  purposes.  Actual  ex- 
penditures for  the  above  totaled  $1,287,657, 
an  excess  of  $841,204  over  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund  — Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for 
the  conservation  and  reclamation  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. During  the  1981-82  fiscal  year,  Game 
Commission  expenditures  amounted  to 
$604,503,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  of 
Game  Commission  expenditures  since  the 
inception  of  the  Project  500  Fund  to 
$22,086,906.  The  total  commitments  as  of 
June  30,  1982,  were  $234,274,  and  the 
amount  available  for  future  commitment 
and  expenditure  was  $354,620. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  for  the  1981-82  fiscal 
year  are  detailed  in  the  following  financial 
statements. 

SANDY  RINEARSON  AND  JOAN  GOTT- 
SHALL  help  handle  bookkeeping,  revenue 
and  payroll  for  the  Game  Commission  and 
other  state  government  agencies. 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$32,412,438 

JULY  1,1981  TO  JUNE  30,1982 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  $ 32,165,936 
JULY  1,  1981  — JUNE  30,1982 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet,  June  30, 1982 

ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 44,237 

Temporary  Investments 27,158,071 

Petty  Cash  Advances 241 ,000 

Miscellaneous  Receivables  121,647 

$27,564,955 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 1,553,992 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 1 ,553,992 


-0- 

Total  Assets $27,564,955 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  and  FUND  BALANCE 

Vouchers  Payable  $ 109,872 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 4,585,588 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 448,324 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 17,070 

Reserve  for  Receivables 121,647 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance 22,282,454 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Fund  Balance $27,564,955 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Statement  of  Game  Fund  Balance 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1982 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30, 1981  $21,169,591 

ADD; 

Revenue  subject  to  Executive  Authorization  . . . $26,758,282 

Prior  Fiscal  Year’s  encumbered  Executive 

Authorizations  unused 866,361  27,624,643 

Total  beginning  fund  balance  and  additions $48,794,234 

DEDUCT: 

1981-82  Executive  Authorizations $27,549,000 

Less  1981-82  Executive  Authorizations  unused  . 1,037,220 

Net  deductions 26,51 1 ,780 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30, 1982 $22,282,454 


Schedule  of  Revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1982 
LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Adult $ 8,169,759 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Junior 755,254 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Senior 333,658 

Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses 4,649,457 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  1,347,911 

Archery  Licenses 555,354 

Muzzleloading  Hunting  Licenses 434,618 

Resident  Bear  Licenses 358,235 

Nonresident  Bear  Licenses 12,990 

(Continued) 
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Special  3-Day  Nonresident  Regulated 

Shooting  Grounds  Licenses 5,532 

Hunting  Licenses  — Issuing  Agents’  Application  Fees  30,500 

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses 2,100 

Special  Game  Permits 56,848 

Rights-of-Way  Licenses 203,107 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees $16,915,323 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Game  Law  Fines $ 683,549 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 4,048,220 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 2,839,919 

Sale  of  Coal 976,387 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 510,277 

Miscellaneous  (prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  donations, 
rental  of  state  property,  sale  of  unserviceable  and 

non-usable  property,  etc.) 297,466 

Royalties  and  Ground  Rentals  from  Gas  and  Oil  Leases 119,160 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 102,049 

Sale  of  Publications  and  Maps 91,555 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 69,599 

Sale  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Clay  and  Limestone 65,342 

Wildlife  Management  Promotional  Revenue 39,436 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $9,159,410 


Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization $26,758,282 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Wildlife  Restoration, 

Recreation,  Research  and  Land  Acquisition $ 5,530,031 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 124,125 


Total  Augmentations $ 5,654,156 


GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND $32,412,438 


GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981-82 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE $ 252,442 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS  401,658 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices $1,156,283 

Training  School  and  Educational  Programs  ....  762,168 

Hunting  License  Section 743,766 

Data  Processing  487,225 

Personnel  Section  and  Labor  Relations 

Activities 307,874 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 219,610 

Procurement  Section 77,159  3,754,085 


INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION: 

Conservation  Education  and  Field  Services  ....  $1,119,375 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 856,466 

Hunter  Education 198,350 

Photography  — Audio/Visual  Operations 97,362 


(Continued) 
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Endangered  Species  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 27,818 


GAME  MANAGEMENT- PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $3,395,221 

Trap  and  Transfer  Program 107,246 

Mallard  Duck  Program  86,597 


GAME  MANAGEMENT -RESEARCH: 

Black  Bear  Study $ 259,190 

Deer  and  Elk  Studies 238,756 

Ruffed  Grouse  and  Pheasant  Habitat 

Research  Projects 132,823 

Waterfowl  Research  and  Banding  Projects  ....  121,180 

Turkey  Study 106,191 

Wildlife  Technician  Activities 67,886 

Furbearer  Research  Project  and  Small  Game 

Harvest  Survey 40,974 

Rabbit  Study 21,723 

Endangered  Species  and  Non-Game 
Wildlife  Programs 20,577 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement  $4,430,006 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 949,267 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 367,929 

Harrisburg  Administration 350,768 

Radio  System 233,562 

Deputy  Training 128,926 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth  Law 

Enforcement  Agencies 49,754 

Endangered  Species,  Trapper  Training,  and 
Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 1 2,665 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Food  and  Cover  for  Wildlife  and  Cooperative 
Farm  Game  Development  and 

Comprehensive  Planning $5,761,440 

Land  Acquisition  Program 3,806,049 


Division  Personnel  Activities  and 
Administrative  Costs  (includes  refuges  and 
special  areas,  shooting  ranges,  equipment 
repairs,  building  maintenance,  and  other 
costs  not  included  in  Food  and  Cover  and 

Farm  Game  Development  project) 3,265,398 

General  Headquarters  Costs  and 
Administration  (includes  Harrisburg  per- 
sonnel and  operational  costs  of  Survey 
and  Drafting,  Automotive,  Minerals  Recovery 
and  Rights-of-Way  Administration,  Engi- 
neering, etc..  Sections 1 ,501 ,252 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks  

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  


2,299,371 


3,589,064 


1,009,300 


6,522,877 


14,334,139 

3,000 

$32,165,936 


JANUARY,  1983 
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P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES- July  1, 1981,  to  June  30, 1982 

Salaries  and  wages $13,343,385 

State  share  employe  benefits 4,726,743 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 3,648,591 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 1,407,338 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  buildings, 

grounds,  and  machinery 1,240,710 

Printing  and  advertising  1,114,463 

Purchase  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  jeeps 1,112,128 

Pheasant,  turkey,  and  duck  feed  738,919 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 401,658 

Auditing  services 123,618 

Personnel  services 33,525 

Purchasing  services 16,473 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 10,469 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 523,628 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes 484,716 

Postage 402,719 

Heating,  power  and  light 305,812 

Telephone  expenses  286,830 

Purchase  of  agricultural,  heavy  (off-road)  and  other 

equipment  and  machinery 279,457 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 274,825 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 263,275 

Other  supplies  (laboratory,  ammunition,  etc.)  and  services 235,294 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel  188,863 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 185,695 

Rental  of  data  processing,  tabulating,  and  copying  equipment  . . . 173,298 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 164,523 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom  training 

equipment 152,729 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 145,496 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations 95,240 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity  49,688 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 32,828 


GAME  FUND  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TOTAL $32,162,936 

Replacement  Checks,  Treasury  Department 3,000 


GAME  COMMISSION  TOTAL $32,165,936 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30, 1982,  totaled  $4,585,588,  which 
may  be  subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods 
not  delivered  and  services  not  rendered,  or  recommitment  to  a succeeding 
fiscal  year. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

what  I know  of  the  divine  sciences  and  Holy  Scriptures,  1 learnt  in  woods  and fields. 
I have  had  no  other  masters  than  the  beeches  and  the  oaks. 

— St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
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"It 

's  a Beat 

1" 

By  Janet  Frank 

WHEN  WE  GIRLS  go  bear  hunt- 
ing, almost  anything  can  hap- 
pen. But  what  happened  to  my  sister 
Diane  and  me  was  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  When  I think  back  to  that 
day  in  November,  the  excitement  still 
lingers.  That  day  I will  never  forget, 
and  neither  will  she. 

I had  been  hunting  for  four  years, 
but  until  November  27,  1976,  hadn’t 
brought  anything  home — not  a squir- 
rel, not  a grouse,  not  a rabbit,  turkey 
or  deer.  On  that  morning,  though,  I 
made  up  for  everything  when  I killed 
a 210-pound  male  black  bear. 

I spent  my  early  life  on  a farm,  so  I 
know  the  role  wildlife  management 
plays  in  our  society.  I really  enjoy 
hunting  as  a sport.  Getting  out  in  the 
fresh  air  and  looking  at  the  many 
wonders  of  God  in  nature  is  sheer  en- 
joyment in  itself. 

My  dad,  Joe  Durica,  always  wanted 
me  to  go  hunting,  but  I never  did  till  I 
married..  Boy,  I didn’t  know  what  I 
was  missing!  Half  the  family  hunted. 
My  two  brothers,  Dan  and  Robert, 
my  sister  Diane,  and  my  husband 
Dave  suggested  I try  it  a few  years 
ago,  and  I did.  I’ve  enjoyed  it  ever 
since. 

As  bear  season  approached,  the 
excitement  mounted.  Maybe,  just 
maybe,  one  of  us  would  be  one  of  the 
lucky  few  to  collect  the  greatest 
trophy  Pennsylvania  can  offer. 

Dave  and  I spent  a lot  of  time  talk- 
ing about  bear  hunting.  We  knew  our 
chances  weren’t  great  but  we  wanted 
to  go.  Even  if  we  didn’t  see  any,  it 
would  be  a good  time  to  check  things 
out  for  deer  season. 

Einal  plans  were  made.  Dad  and 


Dan  were  going  to  leave  the  night 
before  for  camp  near  Emporium  in 
Gameron  County.  Five  of  us  were  go- 
ing to  drive  up  the  morning  we  were 
going  to  hunt. 

Everything  was  packed.  I was  go- 
ing to  have  a chance  to  try  out  the  in- 
sulated underwear  and  Hot  Seat  I had 
gotten  for  my  birthday.  I packed  the 
lunches  and  listened  to  the  news  while 
Dave  put  our  equipment  in  the  Blazer. 
The  weatherman  was  calling  for  a 
slight  accumulation  of  snow.  We 
hoped  he  was  right.  It  would  be  a lot 
better  to  track  a bear  in  snow  than  dry 
leaves,  if  one  was  out  there. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  2 a.m.  I told 
myself  I must  be  crazy  to  be  doing  this 
as  I turned  over  and  got  out  of  bed. 
We  got  dressed  and  I checked  to  see  if 
it  had  snowed.  Sure  enough,  the 
weatherman  was  right  for  a change. 
Just  what  he’d  predicted — three 
inches  or  a little  more. 

Back  on  the  Road 

We  picked  up  Diane  and  Robert 
and  our  pastor,  Charlie  Ludington, 
and  were  on  the  road  at  3:30,  travel- 
ing slower  than  we  had  anticipated 
because  the  roads  were  ice  covered. 
We  had  planned  to  stop  for  a break  at 
a restaurant  in  Penfield,  but  the  place 
was  too  crowded  to  get  served,  so 
back  on  the  road  we  went. 

Traffic  was  heavier  now.  This  was 
bear  country  and  the  hunters  were  out 
in  full  force,  far  more  than  I’d  seen  on 
my  two  previous  bear  expeditions.  It 
was  getting  lighter  now.  Traveling 
conditions  had  put  us  behind  sched- 
ule, so  now  we  would  have  to  go  in 
the  woods  when  it  was  light.  We  got 
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to  our  hunting  spot  around  7 o’clock, 
pulled  on  heavy  jackets  and  gloves 
and  started  into  the  woods. 

Our  plans  had  included  a two-hour 
walk  in.  Dad  and  Dan  were  in  there 
somewhere,  hunting  already.  The 
wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  cold. 
After  we  passed  the  last  few  cottages, 
we  loaded  our  guns.  I put  five 
170-grain  Winchester  Power  Points 
into  my  32  Special,  figuring  that 
should  be  plenty  as  a bear  hadn’t  been 
taken  out  of  that  area  since  1969.  We 
all  laughed  and  said  if  a bear  was 
seen,  one  shot  should  do  it. 

Five  Walked  In 

The  five  of  us  walked  in.  My 
brother  Robert  broke  off  first.  On  a 
little  farther,  we  met  Dad  standing 
along  the  bottom  of  a ridge  in  an  area 
where  he  and  Uncle  Niek  had  seen 
bear  cross  in  previous  hunts,  though 
luck  had  never  fallen  their  way.  A 
short  time  later.  Pastor  Charlie 
dropped  off.  Only  Diane,  Dave  and  1 
were  left.  This  was  Diane’s  first  bear 
trip  although  she  has  hunted  longer 
than  1 have,  so  she  wanted  to  stick 
with  us.  So  on  we  trudged  for  another 
half-hour.  Dave  and  1 had  seen  bear 
sign  several  years  before  in  the  area 
we  were  going  to. 

Two  hunters  walking  down  the  hol- 
low told  us  they  had  been  back  in  and 
the  place  was  just  swamped  with 
hunters.  There  went  our  plans.  We 
trudged  maybe  another  100  yards 
before  deciding  this  place  was  good 
enough.  Diane  and  I said  we  would  go 
up  the  left  side  and  stick  together, 
while  Dave  would  go  up  the  right.  We 
planned  to  meet  around  noon.  If 
hunting  had  been  slow,  we  would  try 
another  spot. 

Diane  and  I made  it  a goal  for  the 
day  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  She 
had  never  climbed  to  the  top  before, 
so  we  started  up  around  8 o’cloek.  The 
going  was  slow.  We  had  to  stop  often 
because  the  ridge  was  very  steep  and 
the  slippery  snow  caused  problems. 
An  occasional  distant  shot  was  heard 
and  Diane  and  I got  excited  thinking 


that  maybe  a live  bear  was  around. 

We  were  standing  on  a bench  below 
the  ridgetop  when  we  saw  Dan  off  to 
our  left  in  a small  hollow.  He  spotted 
us  and  started  up.  It  had  taken  Diane 
and  me  an  hour  to  get  where  we  were, 
and  of  course  hunger  had  set  in,  so  the 
three  of  us  stood  around  and  ate  sand- 
wiches and  discussed  our  plans.  Dan 
decided  to  walk  around  the  ridge  in 
hopes  of  picking  up  some  tracks. 
Diane  and  I had  the  top  to  get  to  and 
would  hunt  up  there. 

About  50  yards  from  the  top  I spot- 
ted a big  hemlock  and  we  decided  to 
rest  beneath  it  awhile.  Diane  sat 
down  on  my  Hot  Seat  and  watched 
the  bottom  while  I leaned  against  the 
hemlock  and  watched  the  top. 

About  45  minutes  went  by  with  us 
just  talking  and  resting.  Diane’s  hopes 
were  high  and  I was  explaining  to  her 
that  you  usually  don’t  see  a bear  in 
bear  season,  when  all  of  a sudden 
Diane  exclaimed,  “It’s  a bear!”  She 
pointed  down  the  ridge. 

“I  don’t  believe  you!” 

As  I turned  around  and  kneeled 
beside  her,  my  mouth  dropped  open.  I 
couldn’t  believe  what  my  eyes  were 
seeing  down  the  ridge  to  my  right. 
Sure  enough,  we  had  found  ourselves 
a bear — the  most  beautiful  sight  I had 
ever  seen!  Accented  against  the  white 
snow,  his  thick,  shining,  black  fur 
bouncing  at  each  long  stride,  he  seemed 
to  be  strutting. 

We  Watched  Him  Coming 

Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the 
bear,  I told  Diane  to  wait  till  he  got 
closer.  The  trees  were  thick  and  shots 
taken  now  would  only  be  chance. 
Silently,  we  watched  him  coming  up. 
He  stopped  often  to  sniff  the  air  and 
look  around,  but  I knew'  we  were  all 
right.  We  were  upwind  and  a bear’s 
eyesight  is  fairly  poor. 

We  momentarily  lost  sight  of  him  as 
he  moved  to  our  left.  I threw  my 
gloves  over  my  shoulder  and  readied 
my  32  Special.  We  both  were  on  our 
knees.  We  couldn’t  stand  up  without 
the  hemlock  branches  getting  in  the 
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way.  I settled  baek  against  my  heels  as 
I aimed  my  gun  ahead  of  the  bear, 
which  was  a good  75  yards  to  our  ex- 
treme left.  As  he  paused  in  an  open 
area  of  the  bench,  sniffing  the  air,  I 
knew  it  was  now  or  never.  As  I low- 
ered my  cheek  against  the  gun  stock 
and  drew  a bead  on  the  bear,  I re- 
minded myself  to  take  plenty  of  time 
and  aim  carefully. 

The  shot  was  still  ringing  in  my  ears 
when  the  bear  jumped  straight  up  off 
all  four  paws.  Diane  fired  as  he  came 
down,  rolling  headfirst,  but  her  shot 
missed.  The  bear  got  up  as  we  fumbled 
about  for  our  next  shot.  Just  as  we 
took  aim  again,  he  took  off  down  over 
the  ridge  and  out  of  our  sights.  We  got 
up  and  prepared  to  follow  him,  but 
one  problem  was  getting  down  the 
steep  terrain  fast  without  breaking 
our  necks.  We  made  sure  that  our 
guns  were  on  safe  and  laid  them 
across  our  laps.  Then  we  plopped  on 
the  seats  of  our  pants  and  slid  down 
the  steep  ridge  to  where  we  had  last 
spotted  the  bear. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  spot,  we 
started  looking  around  and  Diane 
found  specks  of  blood.  Well,  that  really 
got  us  excited!  We  started  tracking 
him.  The  bear  had  gone  over  a small 
knoll  at  that  spot,  so  I stood  there  and 
looked  out  ahead  for  him.  Nothing!  I 
looked  closer  to  us.  That’s  when  I saw 
him,  rolled  up  in  a ball  and  all  cov- 
ered with  snow,  hardly  15  yards 
below  us  on  a small  ledge. 

My  heart  was  really  pounding  now. 
We  watched  for  any  movement  as  we 
grabbed  onto  some  trees  and  took 
turns  working  our  way  down  to  the 
bear.  One  slip  and  we  would  fall  on 
top  of  him.  I wasn’t  taking  any 
chances  on  finding  out  the  hard  way  if 
he  was  alive.  No  way  was  I going  to 
tangle  with  a live  bear!  We  watched 
for  about  five  minutes  for  any  move- 
ment. Diane  finally  poked  him  with  a 
stick  as  I held  my  gun  at  his  head. 
When  he  didn’t  move,  I realized  he 
was  my  trophy,  and  Diane  and  I cried 


for  joy  as  we  hugged  each  other  and 
danced  around. 

We  called  for  my  brother  and  hus- 
band but  nobody  was  around.  So 
Diane  and  I prepared  to  drag  him  out. 
First,  I had  to  find  a pencil  to  make 
the  tag.  I didn’t  have  one  but  Diane 
did.  Then  we  heard  a noise  above  us. 
We  turned  around  and  saw  another 
hunter  coming  down  to  us.  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  on  his  face  when  he 
saw  two  girls  standing  over  a bear. 

Whistled  and  Waved 

He  had  heard  the  shots  and  came  to 
investigate.  He  was  a fellow  from  the 
camp  my  dad  belongs  to.  He  helped  us 
drag  the  bear  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow.  That’s  when  we  saw  my 
husband  coming  down  the  other  side. 
We  whistled  and  waved  to  him  to 
come  over. 

When  I told  Dave  that  I had  shot 
the  bear,  he  couldn’t  believe  it.  His 
face  just  turned  white.  He  had  to  ask 
my  sister  and  the  man  if  it  was  true. 
After  he  was  convinced,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  we  were  done  bear  hunt- 
ing for  the  year,  and  he  unloaded  his 
gun.  We  met  Dad  on  the  way  out,  and 
he  couldn’t  believe  it  either.  When  we 
had  field-dressed  the  bear,  we  found 
out  that  my  one  shot  had  gone 
through  the  heart. 

It  took  us  an  hour  and  a half  to  drag 
the  bear  out  to  the  Blazer.  No  one 
could  believe  that  two  young  women 
had  had  a chance  at  a bear  and  that 
one  had  killed  it.  When  we  got  home, 
everyone  was  shocked.  I still  couldn’t 
believe  it  the  next  morning  when  I got 
up.  I had  to  go  look  in  our  garage  to 
make  sure  the  bear  was  really  hanging 
there. 

It  was,  and  since  a bear  is  usually  a 
once-in-a  lifetime  trophy,  Dave  and  I 
chose  to  have  it  mounted  whole,  with 
the  bear  walking  on  all  fours  the  same 
as  Diane  and  I had  seen  him  last. 
Every  time  I look  at  it  now.  I’m  re- 
minded of  the  wonderful  hunt  we  all 
shared. 
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Compared  to  other  mammals, 
marsupials  are  born  under- 
developed- At  birth),  p3by 
opossums  are  >/2.  inch  long, 
Weigh  only  >/s  ounces,  “ 


and  have  no  eyes  or 
ears.  'Thefront'fbet. 


hou/ei/er,  are-  well 
developed  and  this  enablesthe 


todays 

attached  to  a teat,  completing 
their  development. 


opossum 
is  the  onkj  Mansupialrwar-su-pe-^o 
jiving  in  the  wild  in  Fbnnsylvan/a. 
This  slow- moving  critter  has 
been  able  to  survive  on  the 
North  American  continent 
for  almost  one  m'l  1 1 ion  years— 
unchanged - 

The  opossum^ 
is  probably  S 
most  famous'^- 
for  “playing 
possum  “or 
feigning  death 


w 

wffonever  it  feels  threatened - 


young  to  crawl  up  into  the  mother's 
pouch  wherethey  spend 


Unscramble  the  letters  to  find 
the  word  that  means  “having  3 
pouch  for  carrying  young." 

Answer  is  on  page  6e. 


^ P)CKTvv3V^,  l]lustrationebyfi^wKf^eT2c 


"Brer  Possum"  is  equipped  with  a Prehensile  Cpr^-hen-sel)Tail 
that  comes  in  handy  ibr  carrying  leaves  to  its  den  or 
■for  support  when  climbing  trees. 

Young  opossums  may  occasionally  be 
seen  riding  on  their  mothers  bacr. 
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DIANE  LEUESQUE,  from  the  Erie 
School  District,  took  first  place 
honors  in  the  senior  division  and  $75 
in  prize  money  for  this  poster. 


SAVE  A rmtt %tmrm 


Second  place  in  the  junior  diyisiori  a $60  prize 
went  to  Coudersport  Areas  PHILLIP  DEWEY. 


SPORTSMEN  AND  CONSl 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Spo 
Open  to  high  school  students  art 
fied  this  year,  with  a separation 
seniors  to  give  the  younger  pan 
are  the  top  finishers  in  each  cai 
white  reproductions  hardly  serv 
Sportsmen  have  been  leading 
ment  since  the  turn  of  the  cent 
species  of  wildlife  have  been  sa 
waterways  are  cleaner  and  lam 
vation  practices  has  been  curbe 
acid  rain,  indescriminate  dump 
habitat  due  to  unregulated  det 
still  threatening  the  quality  of  i 
men  united  to  safeguard  against 
environment  with  the  wealth 
will  be  something  Pennsylvanit\ 
your  support  for  conservation  h 
become  affiliated  with  the  Per 


CLEAN 

STREAMS 


dirk  LABONTE,  Shippensburg  Jr. 
High,  won  $50  for  his  third  place 
finish  in  the  junior  division. 


The  judges  with  th 
the  winners  from  th 
ULSH,  a Harrisburc 
GROOM,  artist-illu 
Environmental  Re 
Game  Commissior 


2 Poster  Winners 

TION  was  the  theme  for  the 
ns  Club’s  1 982  poster  contest. 

'he  state,  the  contest  was  modi- 
nior  high  school  students  from 
its  their  due  recognition.  Here 
and,  as  always,  the  black  and 
ve  these  color  posters  justice. 

'htfor  a clean  healthy  environ- 
\nd  through  their  efforts  many 
)m  the  brink  of  extinction,  our 
e caused  by  poor  or  no  conser- 
re’s  certainly  more  to  be  done; 
\harmful  wastes,  and  the  loss  of 
lent  and  other  land  abuses  are 
\ironment.  But  with  the  sports- 
i pressures,  the  future  of  a clean 
|!oor  recreational  opportunities 
i enjoy  on  into  the  future.  Show 
mg  a local  sportsmen’s  club  and 
mia  Federation. 


Sportsmen 
care 


First  place  in  the  junior  division  and 
$75  went  to  Don  Myers  from  Ship- 
pensburg  Junior  High. 
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'hotos  by  the  Fish  Commission's  Steve  Ulsh.) 


RICHARD  MCGILL,  from  the  Erie  School  District, 
won  third  place  in  the  senior  division  and  $50. 


}le  task  of  selecting 
antrees  were:  MOLLY 
eacher,  SAMANTHA 
the  Department  of 
nd  JOE  OSMAN,  a 
*her. 


Second  place  in  the  senior  division 
and  $60  went  to  TAMMY  NEW- 
HARD,  from  the  Crawford  County 
Vocational  School. 


Bats  Are  Beautiful 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— It's  no 
surprise  that  not  many  people  like 
bats.  I suppose  one  could  trace  this 
back  to  the  stories  of  Dracula.  But 
bats  are  beneficial  because  they  are 
insect  eaters.  In  fact,  in  England  there 
is  now  a fine  of  $1700  for  anyone  guilty 
of  killing  bats. — DGP  W.  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— While  I 
was  at  a law  enforcement  workshop, 
my  wife  answered  the  phone  and, 
before  she  could  even  say  hello,  an 
irate  woman  started  her  complaint.  It 
seems  the  woman’s  mother  felt  she 
had  been  cheated  at  a local  Bingo 
game,  and  the  caller  wanted  someone 
to  do  something  about  it  right  away. 
My  wife  was  finally  able  to  break  in 
and  tell  her  that  we  deal  with  wild- 
life, not  with  games  of  chance.  The 
woman’s  response  was,  “Then  why  do 
you  call  yourself  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion?’’  I guess  if  we  become  the  Wild- 
life Gommission  we  will  get  complaints 
of  loud  parties. — DGP  John  A.  Shut- 
ter, Lancaster. 


At  the  Sound  of  the  Tone 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— During  the 
course  of  a year,  most  field  officers 
have  the  opportunity  to  man  a Game 
Gommission  exhibit,  to  provide  infor- 
mation, explain  policies,  and  answer 
questions  that  the  public  may  have. 
I’m  still  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  start  out  a conversation 
with,  “I  was  going  to  call  my  district 
game  protector,  but  I thought  Td  wait 
until  I came  to  the  show  here.’’ 

Many  times  we  can  provide  the  in- 
formation an  individual  needs.  A lot 
of  cases,  however,  involve  violations 
or  questions  based  on  the  local  lay-of- 
the-land.  A game  protector  from 
Bucks  Gounty,  for  example,  probably 
doesn’t  know  the  local  conditions  of 
Erie  Gounty.  More  importantly,  when 
a person  waits  days  or  weeks  before 
providing  details  of  a violation,  that 
delay  may  permit  the  violation  to  go 
unpunished.  I know  it’s  difficult  to 
reach  a district  game  protector  at 
times,  especially  during  the  fall,  but 
we  all  have  recording  devices  on  our 
phones.  Please  try  contacting  your 
local  game  protector  first.  In  many 
cases,  a problem  will  be  solved  if  you 
just  take  the  time  to  leave  your  name, 
phone  number,  and  the  nature  of  your 
call. — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummels- 
town. 


With  Change  Back 

TIOGA  COUNTY— When  one  of 
our  local  game  law  violators  learned 
of  his  $200  fine  for  killing  a deer  in 
closed  season,  he  commented,  “Boy, 
that  money  would  have  bought  a lot 
of  Big  Macs.’’ — DGP  Steve  Gehringer, 
Govington. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY— The  Hal- 
stead brothers’  in  Ridgebury  Town- 
ship were  baling  hay  and,  unknown  to 
them,  a live  skunk  went  through  the 
baler  and  onto  the  wagon  inside  a hay 
bale.  The  farmers  did  notice  a rank 
odor  on  the  way  to  the  barn,  but  had 
no  idea  where  it  was  coming  from. 
Then  while  the  bales  were  being 
unloaded  and  placed  on  the  elevator, 
the  skunk  managed  to  wriggle  free 
and  really  make  his  presence  known. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a “smelly”  experi- 
ence!— DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Good  Morning 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Con- 
sidering all  the  time  game  protectors 
spend  speaking  to  different  groups 
about  our  wildlife,  it’s  refreshing  to 
know  that  every  now  and  then,  some- 
body remembers  something  that 
we’ve  said.  Last  year,  I was  called  by 
a young  man  who  wanted  to  report  an 
early  trapping  violation.  It  happens 
that  he  had  been  in  one  of  the  Hunter 
Education  classes  I spoke  to  in  1976, 
and  he  remembered  that  I wanted  the 
students  to  report  violations  to  us.  I 
was  very  pleased  that  he  called,  and 
the  ensuing  investigation  resulted  in  a 
successful  prosecution.  Thanks,  young 
fellow,  and  please  call  me  again  some- 
time!!— DGP  Alan  C.  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


Thanks 

SNYDER  COUNTY— I would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Wayne  Weller  and  the  Mid-Penn 
Sportsmen  Glub  for  dedicating  the 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Show  which  they  sponsor  at  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley  Mall  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  All  dona- 
tions received  at  the  show  were  given 
to  the  “Working  Together  For  Wild- 
life” program.  Thank  you  sportsmen, 
hunters,  and  non-hunters,  for  your 
donations  and  efforts  to  make  this 
program  a success. — DGP  John  Rol- 
ler, Reavertown. 


Not  Quite 

CLINTON  COUNTY— A couple  of 
weeks  ago  two  of  my  deputies  appre- 
hended four  persons  attempting  to 
jacklight  a deer.  The  violators  had 
shot  at  one  deer,  which  they  missed, 
and  the  deputies  apprehended  them 
as  they  had  their  spotlight  on  another 
deer.  When  Deputy  John  Probst  told 
them  they  would  be  charged  with, 
“casting  the  rays  of  an  artificial  light 
upon  deer  while  in  possession  of  a fire- 
arm,” one  of  the  individuals  got  quite 
excited  and  told  the  deputies  they 
couldn’t  charge  them  with  that 
because,  “We  were  using  a real  light!” 
— DGP  John  Hancock,  Lock  Haven. 


Learning  the  Hard  Way 

FULTON  COUNTY— Three  defen- 
dants who  were  found  guilty  of  jack- 
lighting deer  paid  on  especially  high 
penalty.  In  the  process  of  being  appre- 
hended, they  wrecked  their  truck;  in 
court  they  were  fined  $600  and  had 
their  light  and  rifle  confiscated;  and 
we  gave  the  deer  to  someone  else. 
While  paying  his  fine,  one  defendant 
said,  “That  sure  cured  me.”  I hope 
not  everyone  needs  such  a strong  dose 
of  medicine  to  be  “cured.” — DGP 
Mark  Growder,  McGonnellsburg. 
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Field  Experience 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— I want  to 
apologize  to  my  deputies  for  not  being 
able  to  find  my  whistle  for  their  last 
firearms  qualification,  and  to  com- 
mend them  on  their  ability  to  draw 
and  fire  at  the  sound  of  a fox  call!  — 
DGP  R.  A.  Lizzio,  Johnstown. 


Not  the  Purpose,  But  . . . 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— A gentle- 
man came  up  to  the  Commission’s 
booth  at  the  county  fair,  wanting  to 
purchase  one  of  our  keystone-shaped 
SPORT  patches.  He  claimed  these 
really  helped  his  deer  hunting.  All  he 
did  was  sew  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  hunting  coat  and  when  he  walked 
into  the  woods  all  his  competition  left. 
No  wonder  no  one  will  hunt  with  me 
anymore. — DGP  John  G.  Smith,  Salis- 
bury. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY— During  a 
hunter  education  class  at  the  Northern 
Bedford  County  High  School,  I was 
discussing  the  difference  between 
male  and  female  pheasants.  When  I 
explained  that  males  are  more  color- 
ful and  handsome  than  females,  a 
girl’s  voice  from  the  back  of  the  room 
piped  up,  “That’s  why  we  shoot 
them!” — DGP  Steve  Schweitzer,  New 
Enterprise. 


Good  Idea 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— When  I 
was  assigned  to  this  county,  I knew  I 
would  have  my  share  of  bear  com- 
plaints and  roadkilled  bear  to  pick  up. 
But  I never  expected  the  number  of 
roadkilled  bear  to  surpass  the  number 
of  deer  killed  on  the  highway.  In  one 
six-day  period,  five  bear  were  killed  at 
the  same  place  on  the  Northeast  Ex- 
tension of  the  Turnpike.  Maybe  I 
should  request  some  bear  crossing 
signs.  — DGP  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Helping  Out 

The  Game  Commission  is  making 
available  to  Farm  Game  cooperators  a 
seed  mixture  to  plant  for  wildlife.  It 
contains  dwarf  sorghum,  proso  millet, 
dwarf  sunflower,  and  buckwheat.  This 
mixture  is  especially  attractive  to  wild 
turkeys.  On  a small  plot  right  next  to 
the  crew  headquarters  building,  as 
many  as  40  turkeys  could  be  seen  every 
morning.  We  hope  as  many  as  250 
acres  will  be  planted  with  this  mixture 
in  this  four-county  area  next  spring. 
— LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 

Fooled 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Fau\ 
Zabawa,  Bloomsburg,  had  been  fish- 
ing in  the  predawn  hours  along  Fish- 
ing Creek.  Upon  casting  toward  a 
favorite  tree  snag,  his  line  suddenly 
became  taut  and  he  heard  a commo- 
tion of  wings  and  splashing  water. 
With  the  aid  of  a light  and  net  he  re- 
trieved his  catch,  a mature  great 
horned  owl.  He  carefully  removed  the 
plug  and  summoned  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Wayne  Creasy  and 
me  for  assistance.  The  owl  was  re- 
moved from  the  net  and  released 
unharmed  but  rather  confused.  As  we 
left,  there  was  one  wet  very  humble 
owl,  sitting  on  a log  waiting  for  the 
early  morning  sun  to  dry  its  feathers. 
— DGP  Steve  A.  Smithonic,  Jr.,  Cata- 
wissa. 
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Makes  Life  Worthwhile 

GREENE  COUNTY— Breathes 
there  a man  with  soul  so  dead  he  can 
not  thrill  to  the  sight  of  40  wild  tur- 
keys feeding  on  buckwheat?  When 
you  are  a game  protector  and  have 
only  marginal  turkey  range,  a sighting 
like  this  sure  makes  your  day.— DGP 
Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Coverup 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
After  spending  over  an  hour  attempt- 
ing to  locate  a roadkilled  deer  along 
Route  780  in  New  Kensington,  Dep- 
uty Leroy  Stotler  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters. But  after  receiving  several 
more  calls  he  returned  to  the  same 
location  and  was  again  unable  to 
locate  the  deer  until  he  noticed  a 
white  sheet  covering  an  object  next  to 
a house.  Under  the  sheet  was  one  dead 
deer.  Apparently  Quincy  had  beat 
him  to  the  scene. — DGP  Barry  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 


Two  the  Hard  Way 

CHESTER  COUNTY— To  upland 
bird  hunters,  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment is  the  scoring  of  a “double”  on  a 
favorite  gamebird.  Such  a feat  is  re- 
membered for  years.  But  Art  Cordi- 
vano,  Jennersville,  made  what  has  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unorthodox  doubles 
on  pheasants  ever  recorded. 

While  hunting  near  Kennett 
Square,  Art  flushed  a cockbird  and  a 
quick  shot  sent  the  bird  spinning. 
Thinking  the  rooster  would  run  when 
it  reached  the  ground.  Art  quickly 
fired  again.  At  the  instant  he  touched 
off  his  second  shot,  another  cockbird, 
which  had  been  squatting  between 
Art  and  pheasant  number  one,  took  to 
the  air.  You  guessed  it — pheasant 
number  two  flew  headlong  into  the 
charge  of  shot  intended  for  his  brother, 
giving  Art  the  double  of  a lifetime. — 
DGP  Keith  Sanford,  Coatesville. 


FOREST  COUNTY— Waterfowl 
hunters  want  rain,  fog  and  generally 
lousy  weather;  bow  hunters  want 
bright,  sunny  and  cool  weather;  and 
deer  hunters  like  snow  on  the  ground. 
Mother  Nature  sure  has  her  hands  full 
trying  to  please  them  all. — DGP  Al- 
fred N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 

No  Losers 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— In  pre- 
senting information  to  hunter  educa- 
tion students,  I think  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  hunting  is  a non-competi- 
tive sport,  quite  different  from  foot- 
ball or  baseball  where  there  is  always 
a winner  and  loser.  Being  a partici- 
pant in  the  sport  of  hunting  is  what 
it’s  all  about. — DGP  Jim  Neely,  Pen- 
field. 

Big  Success 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— The  first 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Festival  was 
held  in  Linesville  last  fall.  The  event 
was  a great  success,  drawing  several 
thousand  people  to  the  area  to  see 
waterfowl  exhibits,  decoys,  art  and 
other  wildlife  items.  The  highlight  of 
the  weekend  was  the  first  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Duck  Galling  Ghampion- 
ship.  A good  time  was  had  by  all,  and 
Pm  sure  the  event  will  be  bigger  and 
better  next  year.  — DGP  Dave  Myers, 
Linesville. 
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“Nice  Puppy” 

POTTER  COUNTY— Tom  Eggler 
of  Gaines  was  walking  to  the  dump- 
ster in  his  parking  lot  just  at  dusk.  He 
noticed  a big  black  lab  walking  by  the 
dumpster  so  he  started  talking  to  him, 
calling  him  a nice  dog.  Upon  return- 
ing to  his  house,  however,  he  noticed 
his  dog  lying  on  the  floor,  sound 
asleep.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  him 
that  he  had  been  talking  to  a bear.  All 
I can  say  is,  “It’s  a good  thing  you 
were  talking  nice  to  the  dog,  Tom.” — 
DGP  Ron  Glouser,  Galeton. 


Variety 

A number  of  sections  of  State  Game 
Land  227  in  Schuylkill  Gounty  have 
been  planted  with  several  varieties  of 
crabapple  trees.  In  the  spring  the 
blossoms  on  these  different  varieties 
create  a very  picturesque  scene,  and 
now  that  the  leaves  have  dropped  off, 
the  many  different  sizes  and  colors  of 
crabapples  still  clinging  to  the  trees 
look  just  like  a display  of  Ghristmas 
decorations.  The  multi-colored  fruits 
are  also  quite  attractive  to  the  birdlife 
community.  On  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber I observed  robins,  blackbirds, 
cedar  waxwings  and  evening  grosbeaks 
converging  on  the  area  for  an  evening 
meal. — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Home- 
town, Tamaqua. 


Lucky 

McKEAN  COUNTY— I guess  the 
Game  Gommission  owes  one  to  the 
Otto  Township  police.  The  police 
were  running  a speed  check  and  a car 
was  coming  very  fast.  Gertain  they 
would  catch  the  speeder,  the  officers 
planned  on  determining  the  car’s 
speed  after  it  passed  a dip  in  the  road. 
When  it  didn’t  come  into  view,  they 
went  down  the  road  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  They  found  the  driver  had 
stopped  to  let  a ringneck  pheasant 
walk  across  the  road.  Is  that  being 
saved  by  a bird? — DGP  Guy  Wald- 
man,  Lewis  Run. 


Somehow  Symbiotic 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— I 
have  been  game  protector  in  Mont- 
gomery Gounty  for  close  to  seven 
years  and  I am  still  discovering  new 
ways  in  which  the  wildlife  has 
adapted  to  the  high  density  of  people 
here.  For  instance,  raccoons  live  in 
chimneys  and  feed  off  of  garbage 
cans,  skunks  commonly  live  under 
porches,  groundhogs  enjoy  munching 
on  everybody’s  garden,  while  rabbits 
invade  flower  patches  and  squirrels 
hit  fruit  trees.  But  the  latest  is  the 
green  heron  which  sits  patiently  for 
hours  alongside  a friend’s  swimming 
pool,  waiting  to  dine  on  one  of  the 
frogs  that  have  recently  moved  ini  — 
DGP  William  Wasserman,  Montgom- 
eryville. 
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Duncan  Named  to  Succeed 
Bowers  as  Executive  Director 


PETER  S.  DUNCAN,  III,  former 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, has  been  selected  to  succeed 
Glenn  L.  Bowers  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Duncan’s  appointment  was 
announced  during  a special  meeting 
of  the  Commission  in  Harrisburg.  In 
announcing  the  appointment.  Com- 
mission President  Paul  A.  Hickes  of 
Alexandria  noted,  “We  are  extremely 
pleased  to  have  a person  of  Secretary 
Duncan’s  background  and  experience 
join  our  agency  as  chief  administra- 
tive officer.  Secretary  Duncan  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  Commonwealth 
service  dating  back  to  1970  and  we  feel 
very  fortunate  being  able  to  utilize  his 
talent  and  expertise  as  a resource 
manager  within  our  agency.  Secretary 
Duncan  has  proven  himself  an  able 
administrator,  and  we’re  certain  he 
will  continue  to  provide  the  high 
caliber  of  wild  resource  management 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  Game  Commission.’’ 
President  Hickes  also  had  high 
praise  for  Bowers,  who  retired  De- 
cember 31st,  after  34  years  with  the 
Game  Commission.  Hickes  noted, 
“Glenn  Bowers  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  and  has  accomplished 
much  in  his  long  career.  The  other 


Peter  S.  Duncan,  III 


Commissioners  and  I wish  him  well 
and  many  good  days  afield  in  retire- 
ment.” Bowers,  a wildlife  biologist, 
served  as  Chief  of  Research  and 
Deputy  Executive  Director  before 
assuming  the  top  post  in  1965. 

Secretary  Duncan  entered  service 
with  the  Commonwealth  in  1970  as 
assistant  executive  secretary  and  field 
representative  for  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
and  Conservation  Committee.  A year 
and  a half  later,  in  January  1972,  he 
was  promoted  to  executive  secretary. 

In  that  position,  he  worked  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  General  Assembly 
solving  short  and  long  range  problems 
related  to  the  Commonwealth’s  en- 
vironmental and  natural  resource 
programs. 

In  seven  years  as  head  of  the  com- 
mittee, Duncan  monitored  all  legis- 
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lation  bearing  on  environmental  pro- 
grams and  worked  specifically  for 
passage  of  statutes  further  protecting 
the  state’s  land,  air  and  water  re- 
sources. He  also  served  as  legislative 
watchdog  over  expenditure  of  Project 
500  monies — the  fund  which  provided 
$500  million  for  conservation,  outdoor 
recreation  and  reclamation  purposes. 

Early  in  1979,  then  DER  Secretary 
Cliff  Jones  selected  Duncan  as  his  spe- 
cial deputy  for  legislative  affairs  and 
planning.  As  legislative  liaison  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  Gover- 
nor’s Legislative  Office,  he  assisted  in 
planning  and  directing  DER’s  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Later  named  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Resource  Management,  Duncan  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  DER’s  land 
and  water  conservation  activities 
which  included  outdoor  recreation 
(state  parks),  forestry,  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs,  and  related 
engineering  and  construction  projects. 

When  Jones  resigned  early  in  1982 
to  become  PUC  commissioner.  Gover- 
nor Thornburgh  nominated  Duncan 
to  head  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources.  In  January,  he  was 


unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  continues  to  direct  the  Common- 
wealth’s air,  land  and  water  resource 
management  programs — administer- 
ing a $120,000,000  budget  and  3550 
salaried  employees. 

A native  of  Hollidaysburg,  Secre- 
tary Duncan  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  Penn 
State  University  in  1966  with  a degree 
in  parks  and  recreation.  He  taught 
briefly  at  Hollidaysburg;  was  a ranger- 
naturalist  at  Glacier  National  Park; 
and  was  a park  naturalist  for  Arling- 
ton County,  Virginia  before  entering 
military  service  in  1967. 

A distinguished  graduate  of  the 
Army  Officer  Candidate  School,  he 
served  as  a company  commander  in 
Viet  Nam,  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  and  Army 
Commendation  Medal.  He  was  honor- 
ably discharged  in  1969  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant. 

Secretary  Duncan  is  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association.  Married  to  the  former 
Rebecca  Albright  of  Hollidaysburg, 
they  have  two  sons  and  reside  near 
Millerstown. 


NEW  items  which  will  show 
your  support  for  the  SPORT 
program  are  tie  tack,  $3.50, 
and  license  plate,  $4.00. 
Available  from  the  six  field 
division  offices  and  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters  of  the 
Game  Commission. 
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Do  Something  Wild! 


Like  the  great  horned  and  other  owls 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  the  beau- 
tiful snowy  featured  on  this  month’s 
GAME  NEWS  cover  is  fully  protected 
— one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  many 
nongame  birds  and  mammals.  When 
the  cover  was  commissioned  last  sum- 
mer, we  had  no  way  of  knowing  an 
owl  would  ultimately  be  chosen  by 
the  new  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Board  to  serve  as  symbol  of  the  Do 
Something  Wild  income  tax  checkoff. 
It’s  purely  coincidence,  but  it  couldn’t 
be  timed  any  better. 


Karl  H.  MaslowskI 


Pennsylvania  taxpayers  filing  their 
returns  this  year  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  all  or  part  of  their 
tax  refund  to  aid  nongame  wildlife 
and  wild  plants.  In  other  words,  if 
you’re  entitled  to  a refund  (about 
800,000  were  eligible  last  year)  you 
can  tell  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Revenue  you’d  like  to  share  your 
good  fortune  with  all  of  the  nongame 
birds,  mammals,  fish,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians and  endangered  wild  plants 
indigenous  to  Pennsylvania.  It’s  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future.  It’s  your  chance 
to  Do  Something  Wild. 

Monies  gathered  through  the  tax 
checkoff  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Board 
to  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions, 
the  Department  of  Environmental 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE  and  young,  left, 
and  sharp-shinned  hawk  such  as  the  imma- 
ture bird  above  are  among  the  many  species 
of  nongame  wildlife  which  will  benefit  by 
the  new  income  tax  checkoff.  Please  help. 

Resources,  and  other  conservation 
agencies. 

Game  Commission  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education,  Lantz  Hoff- 
man, noted,  “While  we’ve  been  in- 
volved with  nongame  programs  for 
several  years,  and  our  efforts  have  been 
gratifying,  we’ve  barely  scratched  the 
surface.  With  additional  funding  we 
could  do  a lot  more,  and  that’s  why 
we  hope  those  entitled  to  tax  refunds 
will  help  underwrite  this  important 
mission.’’ 

According  to  Hoffman,  “It’s  been 
many  years  since  the  playful  river  otter 
was  seen  cascading  down  a mud  slick 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  the  odds  of 
sighting  a bald  eagle  or  an  osprey 
were  one  in  a million.  The  eastern 
bluebird  was  rare  and  the  peregrine 
falcon  was  extirpated. 

“While  there  are  still  no  sizable  pop- 
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ulations  of  these  species,  the  Game 
Commission  is  actively  working  to  in- 
crease their  numbers — so  that  one  day 
soon,  families  once  again  will  be  able 
to  see  these  majestic  creatures  in  many 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Participation  in  the  Do  Something 
Wild  project  is  an  investment  that  will 
return  tremendous  dividends  in  the 


months  and  years  ahead.  Contribu- 
tions will  help  provide  proper  man- 
agement and  research  of  nongame 
wildlife  and  wild  plants.  They’ll  go 
toward  reintroduction  and  habitat 
development  programs,  and  they  will 
provide  funds  necessary  to  acquire 
land  where  threatened  and  endan- 
gered wild  plants  are  yet  known  to 
survive. 

If  you’re  entitled  to  a tax  refund, 
please  share  some  of  it  with  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund.  Instruc- 
tions are  printed  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Income  Tax  Guide  supplied  with  the 
tax  form. 

Even  if  you’re  not  getting  a refund, 
you  can  still  help  finance  this  vital 
work  by  making  a check  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund,  P.O.  Box  2063,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17120.  All  contributions  are 
deductible  on  your  federal  income 
tax.  Don’t  forget— DO  SOMETHING 
WILD! 


7th  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 

Convention 


The  7th  Annual  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Hyatt  in  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey,  February  18  and  19.  The  convention,  which  will 
celebrate  the  Federation’s  10th  Anniversary,  will  be  hosted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chapter  with  Howard  Brant,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Star  Ledger  and  Jersey 
Journal,  as  convention  chairman. 

The  Grand  National  Wild  Turkey  Calling  and  Owl  Hooting  Championships,  wild- 
life art  auction,  commercial  exhibits,  hunting  seminars,  JAKES  program,  and 
banquet  will  highlight  the  two-day  affair.  World-renowned  wildlife  photographer 
Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III  will  be  the  featured  banquet  speaker.  Other  speakers  include 
Dwain  Bland,  Rob  Keck,  Jim  Craig,  Sheila  Link,  Shirley  Grenoble,  Jim  Norine,  Carl 
Brown  and  Bob  Eriksen. 

For  additional  information,  write  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  530,  Edgefield,  SC  29824,  or  call  803-637-3106. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with 
their  trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we 
publish  some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor 
can  we  publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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The  United  States  Navy  Is  Involved 
With  Hunter  Education 

By  Jim  Filkosky 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 
and 

Gifford  Briner 

Hunter  Education  instructor 


In  1977,  the  Navy  Fleet  Material 
Support  Offiee  (FMSO),  located  in 
Mechanicsburg,  elected  to  become  in- 
volved with  youth  programs.  The 
civilian  employees,  along  with  mili- 
tary support,  decided  to  conduct  a 
tutorial  program  in  order  to  pay  their 
“community  dues.”  FMSO  imple- 
mented a dual  approach  system  with 
both  academic  and  student  interest 
programs.  These  programs  were  to  be 
initiated  in  all  area  schools  which  had 
a desire  to  utilize  such  a project.  Many 
employees  became  involved  as  they  be- 
lieved that  building  values  and  good 
judgement  in  young  people  would 
benefit  all  of  us  one  day. 

Over  the  last  six  years,  one  program 
which  has  been  well  accepted  by  two 
Cumberland  County  middle  schools. 
Good  Hope  and  Cumberland  Valley, 
is  hunter  education.  Under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  Navy  data 
processing  manager  and  veteran 
hunter  education  instructor  Giff 
Briner,  an  eight-week  basic  hunter 
education  program  is  conducted  at 
the  two  schools  semi-annually.  Giff 
and  his  group  of  volunteer  Navy  in- 
structors each  prepare  a 90-minute 
weekly  class  in  their  area  of  expertise 
and  interest.  Their  12  hours  of  in- 
struction far  exceed  the  mandatory 
6-hour  requirement  for  first-time 


GIFF  BRINER,  Navy  data  processing  man- 
ager and  veteran  hunter  education  instruc- 
tor, has  been  teaching  a well  accepted 
hunter  education  course  at  two  Cumberland 
County  schools  for  six  years. 


hunters  as  set  by  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion. 

Firearms  handling  and  nomen- 
clature are  conveyed  to  the  class  by 
discussion,  demonstration  and  slide 
lecture.  The  principles  of  safe  gun 
handling  are  strongly  emphasized,  and 
students  are  repeatedly  told  to  treat 
every  gun  as  if  it  were  loaded,  always 
point  the  muzzle  in  a safe  direction, 
and  be  sure  of  the  target  and  what  is 
beyond.  Another  session  includes  a 
discussion  of  hunter  responsibility. 
Here,  students  learn  about  hunter- 
landowner  relations,  the  Game  Law, 
game  identification,  and  safe  cloth- 
ing. Giff  points  out  to  the  class  that 
the  logic  behind  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  clothing  is  simple:  “I  don’t 
want  to  shoot  anyone,  and  I don’t 
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JOE  MOCKAITIS,  archery  instructor,  dem- 
onstrates the  proper  method  for  drawing  a 
recurve  bow,  while  teaching  at  the  Good 
Hope  Middle  School. 


want  anyone  to  shoot  me.”  That  is 
straight-forward  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. “Safety  first”  is  an  individual 
attitude,  they  are  told,  and  should  be 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  hunters. 
Giff  further  points  out  to  the  group 
that  even  if  certain  species  of  game  do 
see  color,  the  animals  don’t  always 
associate  danger  with  it.  Most  skilled 
hunters  agree  that  movement  is  more 
likely  to  scare  game  than  color.  “Be 
seen  by  the  other  hunter”  should  be  a 
personal  motto  for  all. 

Instructors  go  to  great  lengths  to 
ensure  that  all  students  understand 
that  sportsmenship,  conservation,  and 
good  hunter  ethics  are  not  just  nice 
things  to  consider,  but  absolutely 
necessary  if  our  hunting  heritage  is  to 
survive.  The  Game  Gommission’s 
SPORT  program  (Sportsmen  Policing 
Our  Ranks  Together)  is  mentioned 
many  times  throughout  the  course.  It 
is  explained  that  all  hunters  must  get 
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involved  and  do  something  to  improve 
their  image. 

Instructor  Joe  Mockaitis  presents  a 
full  session  on  bowhunting  safety, 
including  a demonstration.  Joe  tells 
the  class  that  most  bowhunting  acci- 
dents are  self-inflicted.  Safety  and 
common  sense  are  required  with  bow- 
hunting, he  points  out,  just  as  they  are 
in  all  other  hunting  sports. 

Dick  Boughner,  a guest  speaker, 
further  accents  hunter  ethics,  sports- 
manship and  safety  in  his  presentation 
of  “The  Big  Three.”  His  discussion  of 
attitudes  further  reinforces  the  in- 
structor’s commonsense  and  good 
judgement  approach. 

Muzzleloading  instruction  high- 
lights the  course.  A session  on  the  his- 
tory of  black  powder  and  its  use  by 
the  hunter  is  presented.  Students 
always  express  much  interest  in  the 
Pennypacker  flintlock  rifle  used  in  the 
demonstration. 

Instructor  Briner  reports  that  about 
30  percent  of  the  students  score  100 
percent  on  the  examination,  and  very 
rarely  does  a student  score  below  90 
percent.  He  and  his  team  do  not  lay 
claim  to  superior  instruction,  but 
rather  feel  that  extending  the  program 
over  a period  of  time  in  shorter  ses- 
sions gives  the  students  time  to  read 
and  study  their  hunter  education 
training  guide  and  other  handout 
material  and  to  think  more  about 
what  they  are  learning. 
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IN  HIS  “Big  3”  demonstration,  hunter  ethics 
specialist  DICK  BOUGHNER  tells  students 
to:  apply  common  sense,  wear  fluorescent 
orange,  and  to  think  safety. 


Over  900  students  have  successfully 
completed  the  Fleet  Material  Support 
Office  community  involvement  hunter 
education  program.  It  is  very  encour- 
aging to  know  that  Uncle  Sam’s  Navy 
is  interested  in  the  education  of  new 
hunters.  Their  attitude  and  outlook  is 
best  summed  up  by  Instructor  Briner: 
“We  believe  the  values  developed  in 
this  program  will  stay  with  the  stu- 
dents for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
that  is  extremely  important  to  all  con- 
cerned.” 


in  Sh€^  . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher.  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Where  the  Sky  Began;  Land  of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie,  by  John  Madson,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  2 Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02107,  321  pp.,  $13.95.  Six  hundred  miles 
wide,  a thousand  miles  deep,  now  forming  ali  or  parts  of  a dozen  central  states, 
this  is  a vast  area  Madson  writes  of,  and  he  does  it  with  deep  understanding  and 
more  than  a iittie  love.  He  wonders  some  about  the  forces  that  created  it  (too 
wise,  now,  to  be  dogmatic),  and  touches  on  the  earths  and  the  animals,  the 
weathers  and  the  peoples  of  this  region.  But  mostly  he  talks  about  the  grasses 
that  made  it  what  it  was  before  the  white  man’s  plow  — and  which,  he  has  faith, 
will  reappear  somehow,  someday.  How  can  anyone  write  a hundred  thousand 
words  about  grass,  you  ask,  and  make  every  sentence  fascinating?  I dunno. 
There  are  some  as  says  01’  Jawn  has  a magic  typewriter,  and  they  couid  be  right. 
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How’s  your  elk  IQ?  Most  of  us  know 
that  native  elk  once  roanned  through- 
out the  mountainous  Northeast  and 
that  this  animal  was  an  important 
source  of  food  and  materials  for  both 
Indians  and  early  settlers.  They  were 
pressed  too  hard,  however,  and  were 
wiped  out  in  the  Northeast  by  the 
late-1800s. 

Most  of  us  also  know  that  early  in 
this  century  the  then  newly  formed 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
stocked  a small  number  of  elk,  and 
that  the  herd  has  fluctuated  in  size  but 
overall  has  remained  small.  We  also 
know  the  elk  live  somewhere  “up 
north  ” But  most  of  us  know  little  more. 
Just  how  big  is  an  elk?  Does  it  behave 
like  a whitetail?  How  many  young  does 
it  have?  Where  would  you  go  to  see 
one?  Or  hear  one? 

Well,  these  questions  and  many 
others  are  answered  in  the  newest  ad- 
dition to  the  PGC’s  Wildlife  Note  series 
written  by  Chuck  Fergus.  The  two-page 
synopsis  covers  the  elk’s  basic  biology, 
habitat  requirements,  and  population 
status.  Single  copies  are  free,  so  ask 
for  yours  from  PGC,  Division  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 

While  you  wait,  try  your  hand  at  the 
following  quiz  — just  10  easy  true-false 
questions  to  test  your  knowledge  of 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  interesting 
wild  critters.  Now  don’t  peek  at  the 
answers  until  you’ve  answered  all  the 
questions.  Good  luck! 

IDEA! 

• If  you  belong  to  a sportsmen’s  club, 

order  enough  elk  Wildlife  Notes  to 


distribute  to  the  teachers  in  your 
school  district.  They  might  not  be 
aware  of  them! 

• If  you  are  a teacher,  use  this  quiz  and 
the  elk  note  together  as  a reading  or 
science  lesson. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  The  kind  of  elk  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania today  is  the  same  as  the  native 
population  prior  to  1867. 

2.  Another  name  for  the  elk  is  “wap- 
iti.” 

3.  The  elk  is  threatened  due  to  loss 
of  habitat. 

4.  A mature  elk  is  only  slightly  heav- 
ier than  a mature  whitetail  deer. 

5.  A “royal”  bull  has  antlers  with  a 
total  of  14  points. 

6.  Elk  grow  horns  that  do  not  drop 
but  instead  grow  larger  with  age. 

7.  Like  the  whitetail,  elk  cows  usu- 
ally give  birth  to  twins. 

8.  Pennsylvania  elk  are  often  parasi- 
tized by  a nematode  worm  that  attacks 
the  animal’s  liver. 

9.  Most  elk  in  Pennsylvania  now  live 
in  the  mountainous  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties. 

10.  Best  estimates  account  for 
fewer  than  100  elk  in  Pennsylvania  to- 
day. 

ANSWERS: 

1.  False.  The  Eastern  Elk  was  extir- 
pated from  Pennsylvania  by  1867. 
Some  50  years  later  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  released  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  in  the  state  and  today’s 
herd  developed  from  this  western  vari- 
ety. 

2.  True.  Some  writers,  striving  for 
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accuracy,  consider  “elk”  a misnomer 
because  early  settlers  used  it  due  to 
the  apparent  similarity  of  our  elk  to  the 
European  moose.  However,  common 
names  often  have  important  communi- 
cation value  even  though  they  are  tech- 
nically in  error.  Few  people  would  think 
of  the  European  moose  when  they  hear 
the  word  “elk”  today.  “Wapiti”  and  “elk” 
are  of  equal  value  today  — each  adding 
its  own  bit  of  history. 

3.  False.  Even  though  the  Eastern 
Elk  became  extinct  and  Pennsylvania's 
herd  remains  small,  the  species  is  do- 
ing well  and  is  not  threatened.  In  fact, 
sound  management  across  the  country 
has  increased  elk  numbers  from  40,000 
in  1900  to  more  than  a million  today. 

4.  False.  The  elk  is  a much  larger 
animal  than  is  the  whitetail.  A mature 
bull  elk  weighs  between  600  and  1000 
pounds,  whereas  a mature  whitetail 
buck  will  probably  weigh  less  than  150 
pounds.  Elk  measure  50-60  inches  at 
the  shoulder  while  whitetails  measure 
only  about  32-34  inches.  It’s  hard  to  im- 
agine anyone  mistaking  one  for  the 
other. 

5.  False.  “Royal”  bulls  have  a total 
of  12  points;  “Imperial”  bulls  have  14 
points. 

6.  False.  Elk  grow  true  antlers  like 
most  other  deer.  Antlers  begin  to  grow 
in  May  and  drop  in  late  winter  or  spring. 

7.  False.  Twin  elk  births  are  rare; 
usually  there  is  only  a single  calf. 

8.  False.  The  elk  is  attacked  by  a 
parasitic  worm  but  the  worm  attacks 
the  elk’s  brain  and  spinal  column. 

9.  True.  The  present  range  covers 
150-200  square  miles. 

10.  False.  The  population  is  more 
like  135  animals,  according  to  a Janu- 
ary, 1982,  estimate.  In  fact,  the  herd  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  1974. 

Outdoor  Attitudes  Class 

One  of  the  most  novel  approaches  to 
wildlife  education  has  been  developed 
by  Ed  Carlson  of  Grove  City  High 
School.  Ed  has  devised  a way  of  taking 


his  entire  class  hunting  without  leav- 
ing the  classroom. 

Students  in  Carlson’s  “Outdoor  Atti- 
tudes” class  use  a programmed  text 
that  leads  them  through  the  first  day  of 
buck  season  in  just  thirty  easy  steps. 
Along  the  way,  they  see  tracks,  jump- 
ing deer  and  signs  galore.  They  also 
learn  a good  deal  of  deer  biology  at  the 
same  time. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  it  works.  The  sce- 
nario begins  the  morning  of  opening 
day  with  the  class  entering  deer  coun- 
try on  the  Hemlock  Trail.  Their  keen 
eyes  pick  out  three  distinct  sets  of 
tracks.  Which  are  the  whitetail’s?  Stu- 
dents must  choose  one  of  three  pos- 
sible answers  then  scurry  off  to  an 
appropriate  part  of  the  text  to  see  if 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  they 
proceed  with  the  hunt;  if  wrong,  they 
must  follow  the  directions  and  go  back 
to  the  tracks  for  another  decision. 

So  it  goes  all  day.  The  student- 
hunters  move  along  the  hunting  flow 
chart  making  decisions  all  the  way.  The 
more  they  know  about  the  whitetail, 
the  faster  they’ll  be  able  to  move  and 
the  more  successful  their  hunt. 

The  idea  is  a new  approach  to  teach- 
ing about  wildlife  and  should  be  useful 
to  many  teachers  across  the  state. 
Carlson  is  willing  to  share  his  booklet 
and  idea  with  other  teachers.  Contact 
Ed  Carlson,  RD  1,  Box  5318,  Grove  City, 
PA,  16127. 
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WELCOME  TO  Mercer  County.  Mer- 
cer County  is  located  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  state,  three  counties 
down  from  Lake  Erie.  Out  of  sixty- 
seven  counties  in  the  state,  it  ranks 
twentiety-fifth  in  population  and  is  an 
interesting  blend  of  small  cities  and 
towns,  gently  rolling  hills  dotted  with 
small  farms  and  wetlands.  The  area 
supports  all  species  of  wildlife  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  occa- 
sional bear  that  wanders  in  from 
Venango  County.  I hope  you  find  the  re- 
ports from  this  area  interesting. 

A large  portion  of  January  is  spent  in 
the  office  by  most  game  protectors. 
There  are  reports  and  citations  to  file 
from  hunting  season,  cases  that  still 
require  investigation,  hearings,  and  the 
routine  paperwork.  There  is  enough 
outdoor  activity,  however,  to  make  the 
month  interesting. 

January  7 — The  first  day  of  the  year 
finds  me  on  patrol  with  Deputy  Bruce 
Ellis.  We  hit  most  of  the  townships  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  where 
we  expect  to  find  muzzleloaders  out  for 
deer.  The  weather  is  perfect  for  deer 
hunting  but  we  find  only  small  game 
hunters. 

January  2 — With  today  being  the 
last  day  of  muzzleloader  archery  deer 
season,  Bruce  and  I head  for  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county  again.  We  first 
drop  off  and  salt  some  deer  hides  and 
as  we  are  checking  the  first  group  of 
hunters  our  plans  for  the  day  are  dis- 
rupted. By  radio  the  Franklin  office  in- 
forms us  that  some  deer  are  trapped  on 
the  ice  at  Shenango  Reservoir.  We 
make  radio  contact  with  Deputies  Jerry 
Shingledecker  and  Jerry  Stainbrook  as 
we  head  for  the  scene,  stopping  at  my 
headquarters  and  the  Game  Lands 
building  to  pick  up  rope,  snowshoes 
and  life  preservers. 

On  arrival  at  the  reservoir,  we  find 
three  deer  on  the  widest  part,  off  of  the 
Route  18  causeway.  A large  crowd  has 
gathered.  While  the  South  Pymatuning 
Township  police  clears  the  crowd,  we 
go  to  work  with  some  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  personnel  who  have 
brought  a small  boat.  We  enlist  the 
help  of  several  bystanders  and  get  the 
boat  on  the  ice.  One  of  the  Corps  men 
and  I,  with  life  jackets  on  and  ropes  at- 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 


tached,  go  after  the  deer,  catch  them, 
hog-tie  them  and  drag  them  to  shore. 
Fortunately,  the  ice  is  thick  enough 
that  we  don’t  break  through,  but  we  do 
drag  the  boat  with  us  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

One  deer  has  broken  both  of  its  back 
legs  and  must  be  destroyed.  In  the 
meantime,  bystanders  have  dragged  a 
fourth  deer  off  of  the  ice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  causeway.  Out  of  four  deer 
on  the  ice,  three  have  been  rescued 
with  the  help  of  some  hunters.  It  is  late 
afternoon  by  the  time  we  have  secured 
all  of  the  gear.  I check  with  my  head- 
quarters and  learn  there  is  a call  about 
an  untagged  deer  which  we  investigate 
before  we  can  head  for  home. 

January  4 — All  of  today  and  part  of 
the  evening  are  spent  in  the  office  on 
reports  and  phone  calls.  I prepare 
some  citations  to  file  and  review  my 
case  files.  When  I visit  the  district 
justices  to  file  my  charges.  I’ll  pick  up 
arrest  warrants  for  some  defendants 
who  have  failed  to  answer  their  cita- 
tions or  keep  their  payment  schedules. 

January  6—1  meet  DGP  Gene  Beau- 
mont from  Lawrence  County  and  we 
start  serving  warrants.  We  find  the  first 
defendant  at  home  and  take  him  to  Dis- 
trict Justice  McCandless’s  office.  Fie 
pleads  guilty  and  is  set  up  on  time 
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payments.  On  our  second  stop  in 
Grove  City,  we  aren’t  so  lucky.  The 
defendant  has  not  answered  a late 
hunting  citation  which  was  issued  in 
October.  Once  again  he  either  is  not 
home  or  is  hiding.  His  wife  causes 
quite  a scene  when  we  inquire  about 
his  whereabouts.  We  then  drive  to  Law- 
rence County  on  a third  case,  but  can- 
not find  the  defendant  there  either.  We 
tell  his  mother  to  have  him  contact  the 
district  justice  or  we’ll  be  back.  On  our 
fourth  defendant  we  once  again  get 
lucky  and  find  him.  He  owes  a $200  fine 
for  pre-season  trapping  and  has  failed 
to  pay  it.  We  take  him  to  District 
Justice  Ruth  French.  As  a payment 
schedule  had  been  set  and  he  had 
neither  met  it  nor  attempted  to,  we 
lodged  him  in  the  county  jail  in  New 
Castle.  It  is  now  late  afternoon  and 
Gene  and  I split  up.  I have  to  get 
started  on  my  deputy  activity  reports 
and  annual  evaluations  this  evening. 

January  7— All  day  is  spent  at  the 
PGC  Office  in  Franklin,  at  a division 
meeting.  Willis  Sneath,  law  enforce- 
ment supervisor  from  Harrisburg,  and 
Wildlife  Biologist  Arnie  Hayden  pro- 
vide most  of  the  day’s  instruction.  The 
emphasis  was  on  the  turkey  trap-and- 
transfer  program. 

January  8—1  head  out  to  look  for 
three  roadkilled  deer  that  were  re- 
ported on  my  tape  machine.  I can  find 
none  — not  surprising  as  the  weather  is 
so  cold  people  pick  them  and  obtain  a 
permit.  I confer  with  Deputy  Howard 
Patton  about  an  illegal  turkey  killing 
near  Sandy  Lake,  and  we  decide  to  in- 
vestigate it  tomorrow.  Howard  will  in- 
terview the  witnesses  this  evening. 

January  9 — In  the  morning.  Deputy 
Bruce  Ellis  and  I have  to  serve  a war- 
rant. In  addition  to  Game  Law  viola- 
tions, this  individual  is  also  wanted  by 
the  State  Police.  After  rousting  him  out 
of  bed,  we  deliver  him,  along  with  a 
copy  oif  our  warrant,  to  Trooper  Grole- 
mend  at  the  Mercer  State  Police  Bar- 
racks. We  then  meet  Deputy  Patton.  He 
has  interviewed  the  witnesses  to  the 
illegal  turkey  killing,  and  knows  the 
alleged  violator’s  name  and  where  he 
lives.  We  visit  the  offender  and  he 
agrees  to  talk  to  us.  After  the  usual 


denials  and  objections,  he  confesses 
to  the  closed  season  killing  of  a gob- 
bler and  provides  us  with  the  name  of  a 
friend  he  gave  it  to.  The  friend’s  house 
was  our  next  stop.  There,  we  obtained 
another  confession.  Both  individuals 
made  arrangements  to  settle  on  field 
acknowledgements. 

January  77— The  weather  is  bad  to- 
day, which  is  perfect  for  me.  I work  on 
my  deputy  evaluations,  which  start  to- 
night. I review  each  man’s  performance 
for  the  previous  year  and  use  the  stan- 
dard rating  sheet.  Starting  tonight,  and 
for  every  night  this  week,  the  men  will 
meet  with  me  one  at  a time  and  go  over 
their  evaluations. 

January  13— \ drop  my  vehicle  off  for 
some  repair  work  and  pick  up  a spare  at 
the  Franklin  office.  I juggle  the  deputy 
evaluations  a little  so  that  at  8 p.m.  I 
head  for  Grove  City  Junior  High.  The 
Mercer  County  Federation  has  sched- 
uled a special  meeting  and  Frank  Fel- 
baum,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  from  Harrisburg,  is  speak- 
ing. The  meeting  is  mainly  about  the 
money  problems  of  the  federation.  It’s 
hard  to  believe  that  many  persons  who 
call  themselves  sportsmen  will  spend 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  on  firearms, 
equipment,  gas,  etc.,  and  yet  won’t 
contribute  to  the  Federation  to  help 
preserve  our  outdoor  heritage. 

January  74  — After  getting  in  late  last 
night.  I’m  on  the  road  early  to  Clarion  for 
a hearing  arising  from  the  big  hunter 
check  station  we  ran  on  Route  66  in 
deer  season.  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tant Supervisor  Yocum  is  prosecuting 
the  case,  and  DGPs  Gordon  Couilliard, 
Dick  Oliver  and  I have  to  testify.  After 
the  hearing  I spend  some  time  with 
Dick,  who  will  be  coming  to  Mercer 
County  in  April.  We  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  in  his  district.  I assured 
him  he’d  be  welcome  there,  as  after 
two  years  of  having  two  districts  I’m 
looking  forward  to  his  arrival. 

January  78— Most  of  today  is  spent 
delivering  rabbit  box  traps  to  Class  “A” 
trappers  — clubs  who  trap  rabbits  in  cit- 
ies and  towns  during  the  winter  and  re- 
lease them  on  lands  open  to  hunting. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


Persons  who  complain  about  rabbit 
damage  in  the  summer  are  given  cir- 
culars on  rabbit  damage  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  club  in  their  area  that  traps 
during  the  winter  — the  only  time  we 
trap  rabbits. 

January  19  — \ spend  the  morning 
with  the  Grove  City  FFA  discussing 
their  wildlife  conservation  projects.  I 
make  appointments  with  several  stu- 
dents to  visit  their  sites.  While  working 
on  reports  at  about  10  p.m.,  I receive  a 
call  about  deer  shooting  near  Stone- 
boro.  I pick  up  Deputy  Bob  Lanigan  and 
we  check  out  the  area  for  a couple  of 
hours  but  find  nothing. 


January  21  — \ meet  Matt  Hough,  a 
trainee  from  the  PGC  Training  School. 
Matt  had  been  a student  with  me  in 
November  and  we  have  a hearing  this 
afternoon  concerning  dogs  chasing 
deer.  We  pick  up  our  witness  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  hearing.  The  defendant  is 
found  not  guilty,  and  Matt  and  I dis- 
cuss the  case  with  the  district  justice 
to  learn  what  we  could  do  in  the  future 
in  such  cases. 

January  22—1  met  DGP  Ernie  Taylor 
from  Tionesta  and  receive  six  wild  tur- 
keys for  release  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county. 

January  25— \ spend  today  preparing 
for  a regular  monthly  deputy  meeting 
tonight.  One  of  the  things  I do  is  com- 
pile an  annual  report  for  the  deputies 
so  that  we  can  compare  the  past  year 
to  previous  years  in  all  areas:  law  en- 
forcement, public  relations,  hunter 
education,  etc. 

January  27— \ meet  Tony  Conti,  Mike 
Colgan,  Jim  Peterson  and  Emma  Atha 
of  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  at  the 
building  where  we  store  deer  hides, 
and  we  load  and  count  them.  The  ther- 
mometer read  6 degrees  when  I left  the 
house  and  the  hides  are  hard  to  work 
with.  After  checking  on  the  turkeys  I 
released  earlier,  meeting  with  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Larry  Boor,  and  deliv- 
ering some  trapper  training  material  to 
Lakeview  High  School,  I head  home  for 
supper  and  to  prepare  for  a county  fed- 
eration meeting.  The  meeting  is  well 
attended  and  it’s  1 a.m.  by  the  time  I 
get  home. 

January  28— \ spent  the  morning  in 
the  office  and  at  about  1 p.m.  LEA 
Yocum  called  and  told  me  to  head  for 
Knoxville  in  Tioga  County.  DGP  Frank 
Bernstein  had  trapped  some  turkeys. 
The  weather  was  threatening,  so  I 
made  sure  I had  my  tire  chains  as  I left 
for  the  400-mile  round  trip.  Got  back  at 
11  p.m. 

January  29  — 1 released  the  turkeys 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  putting 
basket  feeders  up  at  the  four  sites  that 
have  received  turkeys. 
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WHITE  PINE,  say  its  detractors, 
does  not  hold  nails  well,  nor  is  it 
stiff  enough  to  make  the  best  lumber. 
I couldn’t  argue  against  these  claims; 
white  pine  is  the  only  wood  I’ve  ever 
built  with,  having  this  summer  put  up 
my  first  (and  probably  last)  house.  I 
will  say  that  pine  has  a clean,  heady 
smell,  its  sawdust  makes  you  sneeze, 
its  pitch  blackens  your  hands,  and  the 
wood  seems  to  embrace  20-penny 
nails  tightly  enough  to  keep  together 
all  manner  of  joists  and  rafters, 
headers  and  studs. 

When  I was  a boy,  I thought  lum- 
ber was  the  bones  of  trees.  As  bones 
go,  those  of  white  pine  are  moderately 
soft:  you  can  saw  them,  plane  them, 
and  chisel  them  easily.  New-cut,  they 
gleam  a creamy  white;  time  and 
weather  turn  them  shades  of  gray. 

The  pines  growing  in  my  favorite 
grouse  cover  look  like  pagodas.  In  sil- 
houette, their  branches  project  in 
tiers,  sweeping  down  gently,  turning 
up  at  the  tips.  From  a distance  on  a 
cloudy  day,  they  look  black;  closer, 
they  are  deep  green.  The  needles  seem 
to  hover  about  the  branches,  as  if  not 
quite  part  of  the  tree.  Often  when 
hunting,  I flush  a grouse  out  of  a pine, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  rainy.  It  is 
rare  for  me  to  bring  down  the  grouse 
thus  disturbed;  I shower  pine  needles 
in  abundance. 

When  settlers  landed  in  North 
America,  they  entered  a realm  of 
pine.  Pine  dominated  the  woods 
throughout  New  England  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  ranged  south 
in  the  Appalachians  to  what  is  now 
Georgia.  Much  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  were  grown  up  in  pure 
stands.  In  1674,  John  Josselyn  de- 
scribed the  white  pine  in  his  Account 
of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England:  “It 
is  a stately  large  Tree,  very  tall,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  f adorn  about: 
of  the  body  the  English  make  large 
Ganows  of  20  feet  long,  and  two  foot 
and  a half  over,  hollowing  of  them 
with  an  Adds,  and  shaping  of  the  out- 
side like  a Boat.’’ 

The  English  valued  pine  for  nauti- 


cal uses  other  than  canoe-building. 
Pine  was  straight,  light,  strong,  and 
tall:  perfect  for  ships’  masts.  England 
had  no  mastwood  at  home,  and  was 
forced  to  piece  together  fir,  shipped 
across  an  uncertain  supply  line  from 
Scandinavia,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Now,  an  unlimited  supply  stood  free 
for  the  taking.  The  Navy  Board  let 
contracts  to  American  agents,  and  the 
tallest,  straightest  white  pines  began 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

The  trees  were  tall  indeed.  Many 
stood  150  feet,  innocent  of  branches 
for  80.  Some  reached  240  feet  (taller 
than  six  telephone  poles  on  top  of  one 
another),  with  trunks  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. These  were  not  isolated  speci- 
mens. Eighteenth-century  timber 
cruisers  often  climbed  tall  trees  to  look 
for  long,  black-green  ribbons  protrud- 
ing above  the  rest  of  the  forest — veins 
of  pine. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Britain  ap- 
pointed John  Wentworth  to  be  Sur- 
veyor General  of  His  Majesty’s  Woods 
in  America.  Wentworth  dispatched 
woodsmen  to  blaze  the  trunks  of 
potential  mast  trees  with  the  King’s 
Broad  Arrow,  reserving  them  for  the 
crown.  The  colonists  ignored  the 
marks.  They  felled  the  trees,  sawed 
them  into  manageable  lengths,  and 
floated  them  down  the  rivers  to  towns 
where  they  were  sold.  Neither  procla- 
mations, floggings,  spies  nor  troops 
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ended  the  thievery.  With  the  Revolu- 
tion, America  shut  down  all  pine  ship- 
ments, forcing  England  to  return  to 
its  heavy,  jointed  masts  of  fir.  The 
emblem  for  the  first  American  flag 
was  a pine  tree. 

In  the  1800s,  a tremendous  logging 
industry  grew.  In  state  after  state,  the 
rivers  ran  full  of  logs,  each  marked 
with  its  owner’s  brand.  At  mills 
downstream,  the  logs  were  sorted, 
sawed,  and  marketed.  Some  loggers 


lashed  their  pine  into  rafts,  complete 
with  crew,  tiller,  and  living  quarters 
on  deck.  The  longest  haul  was  from 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Orleans,  some  2,000  miles  south.  One 
raft  passing  Cincinnati  occupied  three 
acres  of  the  Ohio;  its  million-and-a- 
half  board  feet  of  pine,  valued  at  $5  a 
thousand  in  Pittsburgh,  commanded 
$40  a thousand  at  journey’s  end. 

Doors  and  Paneling 

The  wood  went  to  doors  and  panel- 
ing (the  virgin  growth  yielded  clear, 
or  knotless,  boards  two  feet  wide  or 
wider),  bobsleds,  window  sash,  furni- 
ture, covered  bridges,  shakes  and 
shingles,  matchsticks,  coffins,  Vic- 
torian gingerbread.  In  New  England, 
sailors  decorated  their  ships  with  fig- 
ureheads carved  from  a singularly 
clear  and  workable  grade  of  white 
pine,  called  pumpkin  pine. 

White  pine  built  towns,  cities,  and 
fortunes  before  it  ran  out.  Today, 
patches  of  the  original  trees  are  pre- 
served in  parks.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  known  white  pine  stands  in  the 
Hearts  Content  Natural  Area  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  Warren 
County.  Its  circumference,  at  breast 
height,  is  12  feet,  2 inches.  It  is  I7I 
feet  tall. 

In  the  abandoned  fields  where  I 
hunt,  pines  have  grown  in  from  seed. 
They  are  not  straight  and  tall,  as  pines 
should  be,,  but  a riot  of  twisted 
branches.  I asked  a logger,  the  man 
who  sold  me  the  wood  for  my  house, 
why  they  grew  that  way.  “It’s  an  in- 
.sect,’’  he  said.  “The  white  pine  weevil 
— a little  beetle-looking  thing.”  The 
weevil  dislikes  shade,  and  attacks  only 
those  pines  growing  in  sunlight.  It 
lays  eggs  in  the  tree’s  topmost  shoot, 
killing  it.  The  surviving  branches  all 
turn  skyward,  and  compete  to  replace 
the  leader.  None  ever  quite  wins. 
What  results  is  more  of  a bush  than  a 
tree.  While  this  form  does  not  attract 
the  logger’s  eye,  I suspect  it  gladdens 
the  grouse  and  deer  that  find  shelter 
under  its  low,  dense  canopy. 

The  uppermost  bud  of  a pine  is  an 
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erect,  waxy  shoot  called  the  “candle.” 
In  May  and  June,  the  candle  sends  out 
a whorl  of  four  or  five  branches,  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel,  and  presses  up- 
ward two  or  three  feet.  This  year’s 
candle  stores  last  year’s  sun  and  rain; 
a dry  1982  will  mean  fewer  branches, 
and  less  vertical  growth,  for  1983. 

A pine  tree  has  flowers — male  and 
female,  both  on  the  same  tree.  The 
male  structures  are  pale  yellow,  and 
attached  to  inch-long  cones.  In  the 
spring,  they  release  prodigious 
amounts  of  sulfur- yellow  pollen.  Pol- 
len covers  the  ground  in  a pine  woods, 
and  leaves  a yellow  skin  on  lakes  and 
ponds.  Early  sailors  told  how  great 
storms  of  it,  swept  by  winds  from  the 
uncut  forests,  would  fall  like  snow  far 
out  at  sea. 

The  female  flowers  look  like  tiny 
cones.  They  capture  the  windborne 
pollen,  and  are  fertilized.  Later,  they 
grow  into  the  familiar  cones;  four  or 
five  inches  long,  curved,  covered  with 
scales,  rimed  white  with  pitch.  The 
cones  mature  in  their  second  year, 
cracking  open  and  releasing  winged 
seeds.  The  brown,  dry  cones  on  the 
ground  in  a pine  stand  are  females 
that  have  shed  their  seeds. 

Three  Centuries 

Quarter-inch  seed  to  100-foot  tree 
may  take  three  centuries.  Loggers, 
even  those  in  the  1800s,  cut  them 
down  in  minutes.  In  a dry  savannah 
in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  I found  a 
six-foot  saw — rusted,  handles  rotted 
away,  teeth  bearing  file  marks.  Near- 
by stood  a dozen  gray  stumps.  There 
was  a saying  in  the  woods:  Cut  a hem- 
lock, and  the  stump  will  rot  in  ten 
years.  Cut  a pine,  and  the  stump  will 
be  around  after  your  children  are 
dead. 

Pine  knots  outlast  even  the  stump.  I 
have  collected  knots — the  thick, 
gnarled  wood  where  branches  depart 
the  trunk — from  spots  where  I saw  no 
other  evidence  of  pines.  Knots  are 
heavy,  impregnated  with  pitch.  Those 
of  the  pitch  pine,  close  cousin  to  the 
white,  burn  with  a special  vigor. 


white- yellow  flames  shooting  off  their 
surfaces  like  hundreds  of  sulfur 
matches. 

The  needles  of  white  pine  are  three- 
sided — triangular  when  viewed  from 
the  tip.  In  hand,  they  shine  bluish- 
green;  they  are  some  three  inches 


long,  soft,  flexible,  and  collected  five 
to  a bundle,  with  many  bundles  to  a 
twig.  Tough,  and  coated  with  a waxy 
covering,  they  conserve  moisture  for 
the  tree  while  conducting  photosyn- 
thesis. They  also  strain  the  wind.  Fil- 
tered through  them,  wind  makes  a 
sound  we  usually  hear  subliminally — 
until,  in  a grouse  woods  or  a cemetery 
or  on  a city  street,  we  stop  and  care- 
fully listen,  as  to  a whisper. 

In  a storm,  a pine  thicket  is  full  of 
sighs,  but  it’s  the  quietest  place  in  the 
woods.  Needles  absorb  sound.  In  one 
hunting  cover,  I follow  a familiar 
route  that  keeps  me  on  fallen  needles 
throughout  my  hunt.  I creep  along, 
scanning  the  crabapple  trees  inter- 
spersed through  the  evergreens.  My 
boots  make  soft,  compressive  sounds. 
I get  closer  to  grouse  in  this  cover  than 
I do  in  any  other.  I see,  on  the  brown 
carpet,  where  hawks  have  ambushed 
bluejays,  and  where  skunks  have 
opened  yellowjacket  nests.  I breathe 
the  air  above  the  needles,  and  the 
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THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  activeiy  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  weaith  of  naturai  resources. 
Modeied  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfuiiy  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsyivania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wiidiife  and  native  piants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  naturai  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wise.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  stiii  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


smell  transports  me,  in  sudden, 
schizophrenic  fashion,  to  a mountain 
glade  in  Wyoming,  and  to  the  house 
of  a friend  whose  mother  swabbed  her 
counters  with  Pine  Sol. 

Grouse,  some  say,  feed  on  pine. 
Once  in  midwinter,  wildlife  scientist 
Aldo  Leopold  discovered  in  grouse 
droppings  some  half-digested  struc- 
tures that  looked  like  half-inch  corn- 
cobs. Leopold  checked  every  local 
grouse  food  that  he  knew  about,  find- 
ing nothing  that  resembled  the  cobs. 
Finally  he  cut  open  the  terminal  bud 
of  a pine.  Here  was  the  answer;  “The 
grouse  had  eaten  the  buds,  digested 
the  pitch,  rubbed  off  the  scales  in  his 
gizzard,  and  left  the  cob,  which  was. 


in  effect,  the  forthcoming  candle.” 

Crossbills  are  sparrow-size  birds 
whose  beak  tips  don’t  quite  meet — 
they  move  past  one  another  as  the 
bird  closes  its  mouth.  This  arrange- 
ment lets  the  bill  get  behind  pine  cone 
seeds  and  squeeze  them  out.  Gros- 
beaks work  pine;  so  do  siskins.  Red 
squirrels  worry  the  unripened  seeds 
from  the  cones.  Porcupines  eat  the 
bark. 

I,  too,  look  for  pines  in  the  fall.  In 
their  company  I find  grouse  and  deer, 
chickadees  and  nuthatches,  orange 
Amanita  mushrooms,  owl  pellets. 
Sometimes  I come  upon  a small  clear- 
ing where  I can  stretch  out  on  the 
needles  and  nap  in  the  autumn  sun.  In 
winter,  young  pines  float  like  conical, 
green  clouds  among  the  bare  trunks  of 
deciduous  trees.  In  them,  I see  sum- 
mer. 

I’m  sad  to  report  that  few  pines 
grow  in  the  woods  around  my  house. 
Down  the  road,  a lush  grove  sur- 
rounds my  neighbor’s  pond;  uphill,  a 
stand  of  grapevine-tangled  pines  at- 
tracts turkeys  and  songbirds.  I’ve 
found  two  pines  on  my  land:  a tall, 
spindly  one  overshadowed  by  hard- 
woods, and  a pale  green  seedling  in 
the  middle  of  a huckleberry  patch. 
Maybe  I’ll  transplant  the  seedling 
closer.  My  house  is  pine,  but  it  no 
longer  whispers. 

After  I framed  the  house,  I took  a 
walk  through  a nearby  logging  opera- 
tion and  found  the  top  of  a pine.  I 
took  it  home,  cut  a sprig,  and  nailed  it 
to  one  end  of  the  ridgeboard.  I didn’t 
know  exactly  why  I put  it  up — for 
luck,  I told  myself.  I had  seen  pine 
tacked  to  new  houses  in  Europe,  and 
on  skyscrapers  after  the  steel- riggers 
had  finished  the  frame.  When  I asked 
two  professors  of  folklore  where  the 
custom  originated — and  what,  ex- 
actly, it  stood  for — neither  could  say. 
One  thought  it  likely  to  be  prehistoric, 
to  ward  off  evil  or  supernatural  influ- 
ence. Evergreens,  he  said,  signify 
eternal  life  and  rebirth.  In  any  case, 
the  sprig  stood  out  smartly  against  the 
sky  until  the  roof  went  on. 
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OVER  640  ARCHERS  competed  at  the  national  target  tournament  in  Las  Vegas  where 
Pennsylvanian  Larry  Wise  became  involved  in  the  remarkable  shootoff.  The  official  shown 
is  Clarence  Love. 


Archery  At  La$  Vega$ 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT  TOOK  archery  to  get  me  to  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  I had  to  search 
among  the  slot  machines  to  find  the 
hallway  to  my  sleeping  accomoda- 
tions, but  the  big  news  that  came  out 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  this 
national  archery  event  last  January 
involved  Pennsylvania  schoolteacher 
Larry  Wise  and  Dean  Pridgen,  a Kan- 
sas City  truck  driver.  These  two  pro- 
fessionals competed  in  what  may  go 
down  as  the  greatest  two-man  shoot- 
off of  all  time. 

Although  everybody  probably 
dropped  a little  cash  other  than  at  the 
hotel  desk,  641  competitors  were  there 
to  gain  gold  or  glory  in  the  $63,000 
Vegas  tournament.  This  was  the 
amount  put  up  by  the  tournament 
sponsors,  Easton  Aluminum,  Saun- 
ders Archery,  Martin  Archery,  and 
Archery  World  magazine. 

My  personal  excuse  for  being  in  Las 
Vegas  was  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  International 
Bowhunter  Education  Foundation, 
and  to  represent  National  Rifle  Asso- 


ciation’s archery  program  at  Ameri- 
can Archery  Council.  No  matter  which 
way  you  looked,  it  was  archery  all  the 
way,  January  29-31.  You  had  to  thread 
your  way  carefully  through  the  halls 
of  the  Tropicana  Hotel  to  avoid  being 
impaled  by  stabilizers  and/or  bow  tips 
throughout  the  weekend.  There  were 
plenty  of  faces  familiar  to  target  arch- 
ers in  Pennsylvania — top  archers  who 
competed  at  the  national  indoor  tour- 
naments at  the  Farm  Show  building 
at  Harrisburg  for  a number  of  years 
when  the  tournament  was  held  there. 

Dr.  James  Shubert,  Park  Rapids, 
Minn.,  who  has  served  as  president  of 
National  Field  Archery  Association, 
was  elected  president  of  International 
Bowhunter  Education  Foundation  at 
the  meeting  attended  by  directors 
from  across  the  states  and  Canada. 
Bill  Wadsworth,  originator  of  this 
educational  program  for  bowhunters, 
was  elected  to  chairmanship  of  the 
board. 

At  the  meeting  of  American  Arch- 
ery Council,  Dr.  David  E.  Samuel, 
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LARRY  WISE,  right,  stands  back  to  back  with 
DEAN  PRIDGEN  in  a contest  that  will  go 
down  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  matches 
in  archery  history. 


Morgantown,  W.Va.,  gave  a report 
on  the  effects  of  the  mandatory  bow- 
hunter  education  program  adopted  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  I.B.E.F.  itself 
does  not  recommend  mandatory  bow- 
hunting education.  Dr.  Samuel  said 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  in 
New  York  there  was  a decrease  in 
bowhunters.  This  was  regained  and 
the  total  increased  the  following  year. 
He  felt  that  the  program  continues  to 
be  an  effective  weapon  to  combat 
anti-bowhunting  sentiment  through 
an  improvement  in  ethics  and  under- 
standing among  those  who  take  this 
approach  to  the  hunting  sport. 

My  report  to  the  group  as  chairman 
of  the  NRA’s  Bowhunting  Subcommit- 
tee was  to  the  effect  that  the  organiza- 
tion continues  to  be  supportive  of  es- 
tablished programs  in  bowhunting 
and  to  lend  its  influence  in  areas 
where  the  sport  is  threatened. 

Meanwhile,  down  at  the  hotel’s  in- 
door tennis  courts,  converted  into  an 
archery  range  for  the  long  weekend, 
some  amazing  scores  were  being 
posted.  California’s  Luann  Byon 
came  up  with  the  top  score  for  limited 


amateur  women  in  the  championship 
flight.  Ed  Eliason,  Washington  State, 
was  top  in  the  same  class  for  men. 
Western  names  were  prominent 
among  the  winners  because  of  the 
tournament’s  location,  but  competi- 
tion was  extremely  tough.  Keystone 
native  John  Williams  collected  $350 
for  third  place  in  the  professional  lim- 
ited championship  for  men.  But, 
although  amateurs  usually  take  the 
spotlight  in  any  tournament,  some 
unusual  circumstances  that  also  in- 
volved Pennsylvanians  were  develop- 
ing on  the  professional  line. 

Larry  Wise,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, got  into  the  shoot  for  the  top 
money,  and  his  teammate  Jack 
Cramer,  a carpet  layer  from  Cettys- 
burg,  also  shared  honors  (and  money) 
during  the  three-day  event.  These 
Keystone  natives  turned  in  fantastic 
performances. 

At  Las  Vegas,  it  became  Larry’s 
show  after  he  and  Jack  had  teamed  up 
to  take  top  money  of  $800  in  the  men’s 
open  team  shoot,  being  billed  as  Jen- 
nings’ §1.  Jack  says  he  does  his  best 
shooting  outside,  but  more  about  that 
later.  In  Nevada,  Larry  was  making 
history  with  Dean  Pridgen  in  a com- 
petitive performance  that  is  still  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  many  arch- 
ery circles. 

It  was  not  only  the  shootoff  that 
developed,  but  the  scoring  up  to  this 
point  had  been  like  something  con- 
cocted by  a fiction  writer  trying  to 
milk  the  most  out  of  an  improbable 
situation.  In  the  first  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment, Larry  Wise  and  Dean  Pridgen 
each  shot  a perfect  450,  meaning  all  of 
their  shots — 45  by  each  man — were  in 
the  10  ring.  The  quality  of  this  shoot- 
ing becomes  apparent  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  10  ring  measures  only 
IV2  inches  in  diameter  and  that  the 
shooting  is  done  from  a distance  of  20 
yards.  Furthermore,  Jack  Cramer  was 
down  only  one  point,  one  of  his  ar- 
rows having  drifted  into  the  9 ring. 

On  the  second  day,  Pridgen  shot 
another  perfect,  and  Larry  dropped 
one  arrow  to  put  him  one  point  be- 
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hind  the  leader.  Jack  dropped  another 
arrow  into  the  9 ring,  and  was  trailing 
by  2 points. 

On  the  third  day,  Pridgen  held  his 
perfect  score  right  up  to  the  very  last 
of  his  30  arrows  for  the  day.  It  slipped 
into  the  9 ring  to  give  him  a three-day 
total  score  of  1199.  Larry  shot  a per- 
fect 300  last-day  round  to  come  up 
with  a score  identical  to  Pridgen’s. 
The  tension  created  by  the  final  ends 
shot  by  these  two  perfectionists  elec- 
trified the  huge  building.  The  drama 
of  a shootoff  put  Pridgen  and  Wise  at 
center  stage. 

It  was  a sudden  death  situation. 
According  to  the  rules,  the  contestants 
would  alternate  shots.  The  first  one 
out  of  the  10  ring  would  lose  the  tour- 
nament. Each  set  of  three  shots  consti- 
tutes an  end,  when  arrows  are  with- 
drawn to  shoot  the  next  end.  Each  of 
these  men  had  shot  120  arrows  during 
the  three  days  with  only  one  each  out- 
side of  the  10  ring! 

Now  there  were  fresh  targets  on  the 
butt  and  the  entire  range  was  shut 
down  except  for  these  two  archers.  All 
the  other  competitors  plus  those  in  the 
gallery  were  intensely  watching.  And 
Pridgen  and  Wise  knew  they  were 
watching.  The  pressure  was  enormous. 

The  two  competitors  were  asked  if 
they  wanted  to  have  the  scoring  con- 
ducted on  the  “inside-out”  system. 
Using  this  method,  only  those  arrows 
which  are  completely  inside  the  bulls- 
eye — not  touching  the  line — are 
counted.  Although  this  would  have 
given  Wise  a slight  advantage,  as  he 
shoots  arrows  of  lesser  diameter  than 
those  shot  by  Pridgen,  he  declined. 
Larry  said  they  had  reached  the  shoot- 
off using  the  regular  scoring  system  in 
which  an  arrow  is  scored  according  to 
the  highest  number  ring  it  touches. 


This  example  of  sportsmanship  was 
not  lost  on  his  competitor. 

As  they  started  shooting,  each  with 
three  targets  into  which  they  would 
send  a single  arrow  for  each  end,  they 
were  literally  back  to  back,  for  Pridgen 
is  a lefthander  and  Wise  shoots  a right- 
handed  bow.  At  stake,  aside  from  the 
prestige  of  winning  the  tournament, 
would  be  $975,  the  difference  between 
$1,500  for  a first  place  and  $525  for 
second  place. 

Arrow  for  Arrow 

In  the  ensuing  shootoff,  Pridgen 
and  Wise  matched  each  other  arrow 
for  arrow  in  the  10  ring  for  six 
ends — a total  of  eighteen  arrows  each. 
Each  arrow  was  scored  by  the  judge 
after  each  shot.  It  was  announced  that 
the  inside-out  method  of  scoring 
would  be  used  after  they  had  com- 
pleted eight  ends,  since  it  appeared 
that  with  the  regular  system  these  two 
experts  could  go  on  ad  infinitum.  But 
enforcement  of  the  “emergency”  rule 
was  not  needed.  On  that  eighth  end, 
Pridgen  drove  his  second  arrow,  his 
twenty-third  for  the  shootoff,  into  the 
10  ring.  Wise  put  his  Vieth  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  ring.  That  was  it. 

One  of  their  spectators.  Jack 
Cramer,  had  to  settle  for  a purse  of 
$412.50  for  his  sixth  place,  only  3 
points  behind  Pridgen  and  Wise. 
Another  Pennsylvanian  who  came 
away  a winner  was  Ronald  Walker,  of 
Somerset.  His  tenth  place,  only  5 
points  off  the  pace,  earned  him  $325. 

Since  the  professional  shooters  usu- 
ally get  the  short  end  of  publicity  at 
tournaments  because  they  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number  and  most  of  their 
rewards  come  in  cash,  some  may  won- 
der just  who  Pennsylvanians  Larry 
Wise  and  Jack  Cramer  really  are. 

There  isn’t  space  here  to  list  all  their 
accomplishments,  but  for  starters  it  is 
worth  mention  that,  as  a team,  they 
won  the  World  Team  Championship 
three  years  in  a row,  beginning  in 
1979.  Entry  fee  is  $500.  They  made 
expenses  plus — with  $17,000  in  total 
prize  money!  In  1981,  they  also  won 
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ED  ELIASON,  right,  took  top  honors  in  the 
amateur  division  and  Rick  McKinney,  far 
left,  finished  fourth. 


the  Big  Sky  Open  team  event.  Their 
team  record  is  unequalled  in  all  of 
archery. 

Aside  from  their  record  as  a team, 
Wise  and  Cramer  have  recorded  a 
number  of  noteworthy  individual 
wins.  Each  came  up  the  hard  way — 
the  amateur  route — and  both  estab- 
lished impressive  records.  Jack  won 
the  National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion National  Outdoor  tournament  at 
Clemson,  S.C.,  in  1977,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Outdoor  contest. 
As  a professional,  he  won  the  NFAA 
national  championship,  the  Interna- 
tional Field  Archery  Association 
World  Championship  in  Germany, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  cham- 
pionship in  1978.  He  was  number  one 
in  the  1980  Las  Vegas  tournament, 
and  took  the  World  Championship  at 
Watkins  Glen.  In  many  of  the  major 
professional  tournaments,  he  placed 
second  or  third  when  he  didn’t  take 
the  top  spot. 

Larry  Wise  has  been  shooting  since 
1956  when  at  age  9 he  received  his 
first  fiberglass  bow  with  wooden  ar- 
rows. At  14  his  father  began  to  take 
him  to  tournaments.  For  the  next 
three  years  they  traveled  to  many 


state-level  contests  and  continued 
their  interest  in  bowhunting.  The  next 
ten  years,  “college  and  other  activities 
outweighed  archery,  but  Dad  and  I 
always  bowhunted  in  season.” 

It  wasn’t  until  1976  that  James 
Lawrence  Wise  went  to  the  recurve; 
the  following  year  he  moved  to  a re- 
lease aid.  His  scores  improved  until  he 
knew  he  was  equaling  those  of  many 
professionals,  so  he  began  competing 
on  the  state  level  as  an  amateur.  But 
he  noted  that  the  best  shooting  among 
the  competitors  was  in  the  professional 
division.  He  made  the  move  toward 
cash  in  1978.  The  first  prize  he  won. 
however,  was  a CB  radio. 

He  was  finally  given  a chance  to 
shoot  at  Las  Vegas  with  Jack  Cramer 
as  an  indoor  team.  His  bow,  arrows, 
quiver  and  case  were  stolen  the  night 
before  the  tournament.  He  used  bor- 
rowed equipment  and  shot  anyway, 
although  his  scores  were  “not  good.” 

In  the  past  three  years,  Larry  has 
conducted  about  200  seminars  on 
compound  bow  appreciation,  and  has 
competed  in  most  major  tournaments. 

Wise’s  Trophies 

All  of  Wise’s  amateur  trophies  were 
won  in  1978,  before  he  turned  profes- 
sional in  August  of  that  year,  and  in- 
cluded first  place  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Indoor,  North  American  Indoor 
at  Detroit’s  Cobo  Hall,  Atlantic  City 
Classic,  and  second  in  National  Field 
Archery  Association  Outdoor  Na- 
tional. Since  turning  professional, 
aside  from  his  team  wins  with  Jack 
Cramer,  there  have  been  first  places 
in  the  NFAA  pre-national  pro  round, 
Pennsylvania  Southcentral  regional 
(with  a perfect  600  score),  and  the  At- 
lantic City  Classic  in  1981  and  1982. 
As  with  Jack,  Larry  has  placed  high  in 
most  of  the  tournaments  in  which  he 
has  entered  but  did  not  place  first. 

Without  slighting  their  archery 
abilities  in  any  way,  there  is  one  nota- 
ble fact — Larry  and  Jack  have  been 
able  to  make  money  in  Las  Vegas 
without  gambling.  They  kyiow  what 
they  are  doing. 
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GEORGE  STIVASON,  of  Adrian,  impresses  Lewis  with  accounts  of  the  30  bucks  he  has 
taken  with  his  35  Remington  slide  action.  Such  success  means  — among  other  things  — 
that  the  old  gun  fits  him  perfectly. 


The  Needed  Change 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WHEN  THE  COLD  whistling 
winds  of  winter  keep  us  glued  to 
the  woodburner  every  evening,  it’s 
not  hard  to  get  cabin  fever.  From  mid- 
January  until  the  first  thaw,  there  isn’t 
much  for  the  hunter  to  do.  It’s  true 
that  guns  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly, 
a hundred  or  so  varmint  loads  can  be 
cranked  out,  but  there  are  still  plenty 
of  hours  left  to  idle  away. 

This  period  of  time,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  right  time  to  evaluate 
the  hunting  gun  inventory.  From  the 
old  rimfire  squirrel  outfit  right  through 
the  scattergun  and  onto  the  big  game 
rifle,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  assess 
each  gun  down  to  its  last  screw. 

Maybe  it  sounds  like  I’m  just  con- 
cocting a wild  idea.  It  is  reasonable  to 


assume  if  the  guns  now  on  hand  have 
done  a good  job  there  should  be  little 
need  to  think  about  replacing  them.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  phi- 
losophy, but  my  question  is  this,  “Has 
each  gun  turned  in  a superb  job?’’  Or 
are  excuses  being  drummed  up  for  the 
rimfire  squirrel  rifle  that  shoots  a 
shotgun-type  pattern?  Does  the  12- 
gauge  double  seem  to  be  getting  heav- 
ier each  year?  Are  fewer  shots  being 
taken  in  practice  with  the  deer  outfit 
because  recoil  seems  to  have  doubled 
over  the  last  few  years? 

It’s  not  my  intent  here  to  list  every 
possible  defect  each  gun  might  have, 
but  I have  named  some  of  the  more 
common  problems  I’ve  encountered 
while  dealing  with  the  hunting  frater- 
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nity.  Also,  I find  it  inconceivable  that 
every  hunter  in  the  Keystone  State  has 
a perfect  complement  of  hunting  guns. 
It  might  be  true  of  the  fortunate  few 
who  ean  have  custom  guns  made  to 
order,  but  the  vast  majority,  inelud- 
ing myself,  use  guns  that  came  down 
through  the  family  or  were  purchased 
over  the  counter.  The  chance  for  this 
type  of  hunting  gun  to  be  absolutely 
right  for  its  owner  is  remote — too  re- 
mote to  be  true. 

Now,  the  answer  is  not  to  rush  out 
and  start  replacing  every  gun  that  is 
old,  heavy  or  scarred,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  most  hunters  have  at 
least  one  gun  that  should  be  retired  or 
replaeed.  There  are  dozens  of  reasons 
for  making  such  a move,  and  in  the 
end  it  must  be  decided  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Here’s  an  example.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  hunted  small  game  with  a fine 
old  double-barrel  12-gauge  “Ideal 
Grade”  L.  C.  Smith  that  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  Since 
it  was  a special  gift,  he  felt  obligated 
to  use  it.  But  the  highly  engraved 
double  was  not  right  for  him.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a duck  hunter 
and  had  used  the  double  with  good 
success.  However,  its  32-inch  full 
choke  barrels  took  it  out  of  the  rabbit/ 
grouse  category. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  that  type  of 
shotgun  was  in  vogue.  Extra  long  bar- 


A LONG-BARRELED  Browning  Autoloader 
fits  a big  man  okay,  but  it  obviously  is  not 
an  ideal  choice  for  this  small  woman.  Both 
stock  and  barrel  are  way  too  long  for  her. 


rels,  full  choke  and  plenty  of  weight 
were  the  ingredients  for  a fine  hunting 
shotgun.  But  they  weren’t  the  right 
combination  for  my  young  hunting 
friend.  To  add  to  his  woes,  he  was 
light  in  weight  and  the  heavy  recoil 
from  high  brass  shells  unnerved  him. 
It  was  far  from  an  ideal  situation. 

Several  years  ago,  he  replaeed  the 
double  with  a 6- pound  20-gauge  pump 
fitted  with  a 26-inch  improved  cylin- 
der barrel.  The  sleek  pump  made  a 
new  hunter  out  of  him,  and  the  con- 
tents of  his  game  bag  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  was  very  much  a 
needed  ehange.  I’m  all  for  keeping 
and  cherishing  inherited  guns,  but  I 
don’t  feel  it’s  mandatory  to  use  a rifle 
or  shotgun  just  through  a sense  of  obli- 
gation. 

It’s  not  easy  to  retire  or  replace  any 
hunting  gun,  but  it’s  unwise  to  keep 
using  one  that  is  working  against  you. 
The  best  way  to  evaluate  the  shooting 
inventory  is  to  be  completely  honest 
about  eaeh  gun.  Forget  what  it  cost  or 
where  it  came  from.  Don’t  carry  a 
gun  afield  that  isn’t  working  100  per- 
cent for  you.  Its  history  or  price  is  of 
little  consequence  if  it’s  the  major  rea- 
son you  are  not  successful. 

I believe  a field  gun  must  be  right 
for  the  hunter.  Some  trap  shooters 
claim  a good  trap  shot  can  do  well 
with  praetically  any  type  of  trap  gun. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  that, 
just  as  a skilled  photographer  will  get 
good  photos  from  mediocre  equip- 
ment. But  I doubt  if  that  applies  to 
the  hunter.  There  are  too  many  vari- 
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SAVAGE  M110-C  bolt  action,  above,  and  99C 
lever  gun,  right,  have  detachable  clips  which 
make  it  easy  to  reload  these  rifles  quickly 
even  with  cold  fingers.  However,  a lost  clip 
means  that  you  are  hunting  with  a single 
shot  rifle  until  it  is  replaced. 


ables  in  the  field.  The  time  factor 
works  against  the  hunter.  The  action 
is  crammed  into  a couple  of  seconds, 
and  any  defect,  no  matter  how  small, 
plagues  the  hunter.  For  success  in  the 
field,  a rifle  or  shotgun  must  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  hunter,  both 
physically  and  psychologically.  That’s 
very  important. 

Personal  Relationship 

Over  the  years  we  build  a personal 
relationship  with  our  hunting  guns. 
We  tend  to  think  of  them  as  being  a 
part  of  us,  and  rightfully  so.  We  must 
get  to  the  point  where  we  have  com- 
plete faith  in  every  gun.  That’s  only 
human  nature,  but  it  does  support  the 
theory  that  the  hunter  and  his  gun 
must  be  compatible — actually  a team. 

There’s  just  no  point  in  carrying  a 
gun  that  can  cause  a problem.  If  a 
rifle  doesn’t  have  the  type  of  action 
needed  by  the  hunter,  he  should  get  a 
different  one.  If  an  autoloading  shot- 
gun has  more  appeal  than  the  pump 
now  being  used,  he  should  change  it.  I 
think  you  see  my  point. 

We  are  only  defeating  our  purpose 
when  we  use  rifles  and  shotguns  that 
don’t  fit  us,  we  don’t  like,  or  we  don’t 
have  complete  faith  in.  Once  on  a 
grouse  hunt  with  several  wellknown 
outdoor  writers,  I was  carrying  a bat- 
tered 12-gauge  double  whose  barrels  I 
had  shortened  to  26-inches,  eliminat- 


ing most  or  all  of  the  choke.  To  be  sure, 
its  appearance  was  a far  cry  from  that 
of  the  other  shotguns,  but  with  7V2 
shot,  the  battered  double  w'ould  satu- 
rate a sheet  of  newspaper  at  25  yards. 
The  comments  about  my  shotgun 
were  on  the  derisive  side  until  I cleanly 
dropped  two  grouse  in  very  thick 
cover.  That  ended  the  “do  you  load  it 
from  the  front  or  back  type”  remarks 
that  I’d  been  hearing  all  morning. 

In  the  rifle  realm,  the  female  and 
most  all  young  hunters  are  victims  of 
the  lever  action  30-30.  Now,  before  all 
you  30-30  believers  rip  out  the  page 
over  that,  let  me  explain.  Goodness 
knows,  I have  all  the  admiration  in 
the  world  for  the  faithful  old  car- 
tridge. It’s  not  the  cartridge;  it’s  the 
action. 

The  long-swing-type  action  poses  a 
problem  for  the  inexperienced  hunter. 
Next  comes  the  hammer  that  has  to  be 
“uncocked”  after  a round  is  fed  into 
the  chamber.  This,  too,  makes  the 
novice  a bit  uncomfortable.  Feeding 
live  rounds  into  the  innards  of  the 
lever  action  through  a port  in  the  side 
of  the  action  can’t  be  classed  as  easy. 
When  the  lady  breaks  off  a well-mani- 
cured thumbnail  shoving  the  last 
round  into  the  port,  it  doesn’t  gener- 
ate a lot  of  affection  for  the  old  lever 
rifle. 

I’m  sure  that  hundreds  of  lever  ac- 
tion buffs  will  clamor  for  equal  time 
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ALL  12-GAUGE  pump  guns  are  not  built  to 
the  same  dimensions,  as  Lewis  illustrates 
here.  Shooting  results  will  be  improved  by 
picking  one  which  matches  individual’s 
needs,  physique,  and  shooting  habits. 


on  these  opinions,  but  facts  are  facts. 
Using  a lever  action  rifle  is  not  a cake- 
walk for  the  beginner.  For  the  most 
part,  the  new  hunter  is  better  off  with 
a detachable  magazine. 

My  wife  Helen  put  me  on  the  spot 
over  a loading  problem  when  she 
found  it  difficult  to  shove  shells  down 
into  the  belly  of  a bolt  action.  “Get 
me  a clip  rifle  that  I can  load  without 
an  instruction  book,”  she  told  me, 
shoving  a bloody  right  thumb  under 
my  nose.  It  wasn’t  that  Helen  didn’t 
know  how  to  load  the  bolt  action — 
she  had  done  it  many  times  at  the 
benchrest — but  things  are  different 
when  we’re  tense  and  fingers  and 
thumbs  are  numb  with  cold.  The  in- 
experienced shooter  will  have  fewer 
problems  with  the  detachable  maga- 
zine. 

The  aging  hunter  whose  shooting 
shoulder  now  houses  a touch  of  rheu- 
matism or  bursitis  may  find  the  8mm 
brought  back  from  World  War  II  a 
little  heavy  on  the  recoil  side.  This  can 
bring  thoughts  of  cartridges  with  less 


backward  thrust.  This  is  a perfect  rea- 
son to  retire  the  8mm  or  ’06  for  one  of 
the  smaller  big  game  cartridges. 

The  6mm’s  are  prime  favorites  in 
this  case.  There’s  no  question  that 
they  are  pleasant  to  shoot.  For  a good 
many  years,  I was  critical  of  this 
move,  not  because  the  6mm  cartridges 
lacked  power  for  deer  hunting,  but 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  6mm 
bullet.  Basically,  it  was  designed  with 
the  varmint  hunter  in  mind.  Jacket 
walls  were  thin  and  lead  content  was 
soft;  it  was  designed  to  disintegrate 
upon  impact  or  very  quickly  after- 
wards. The  scene  has  changed;  bullets 
are  now  available  with  tougher  cores 
that  will  hang  together  for  deep  pene- 
tration. 

Up  the  Ladder 

Going  up  the  caliber  ladder  one 
step  brings  the  Remington  25-06  into 
view.  The  120-grain  .257  bullet  is 
more  than  adequate  for  whitetail  hunt- 
ing. It  seems  fair  to  say  the  25-06  has  a 
distinct  edge  over  the  6mm  due  to  its 
heavier  bullet.  The  25-06’s  recoil  isn’t 
unpleasant,  but  it  is  noticeably  above 
the  6mm’s.  It’s  a very  fine  choice  for 
many. 

The  new  Remington  7mm-08  is 
winning  followers  at  a surprising  pace. 
For  some  strange  reason,  for  many 
years  the  7mm  caliber  (.284)  didn’t 
excite  buyers.  The  old  military  7x57 
(7mm  Mauser)  had  a dedicated — but 
in  this  country,  small — following  for 
over  eighty  years.  But  until  Reming- 
ton came  out  with  their  7mm  Mag- 
num, the  .284  bullet  saw  little  use  in 
the  field.  Only  a few  guncranks  liked 
it.  That’s  very  strange  since  it  has 
whitetail  deer  written  all  over  it.  I 
think  the  7mm-08  will  give  the  .284 
bullet  new  life. 

My  association  with  the  new  crea- 
tion has  been  limited  to  range  tests 
and  a deer  hunt  where  I dropped  a 
doe  with  one  shot  at  60  yards.  That 
isn’t  a lot  to  go  on,  but  it  gave  me 
enough  insight  to  stimulate  my  inter- 
est in  this  cartridge.  It  should  find  a 
heavy  following  with  older  hunters 
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and  especially  the  distaff  side  of  the 
family. 

When  it  was  introduced  in  1980, 
the  new  cartridge  provided  the 
acknowledged  ballistic  efficiency  of 
7mm  diameter  bullets  in  a completely 
modern  short-action  case.  It  does  have 
excellent  accuracy  combined  with  ef- 
fective retention  of  downrange  veloc- 
ity and  energy'.  Remington  initially 
chambered  two  rifles  for  the  new 
round.  The  one  I used  was  the  Model 
788,  a no-frills,  bread-and-butter  bolt 
action.  The  other  was  the  Model  700 
BDL  bolt  action  “Varmint  Special” 
with  a heavy  24-inch  barrel. 

For  1982,  Remington  is  offering  the 
7mm-08  in  their  conventional  700 
BDL,  which  is  a somewhat  more  re- 
fined and  fancier  gun  than  the  plain 
788  Model.  Also,  the  trigger  setup  on 
the  700  is  smoother,  with  a clean  crisp 
letoff. 

Ballistically,  the  7mm-08  has  a great 
deal  to  offer.  It  ean  handle  the  com- 
plete .284  selection  of  bullets,  from 
the  lightweight  115-grain  to  the  heavy 
duty  175-grain.  Due  to  its  short  case 
(a  necked-down  308),  the  long  heavy 
bullets  would  be  my  last  choice  for 
whitetail  hunting.  The  140-grain  bul- 
let is  completely  compatible  with  the 
short  case,  and  this  weight  ranks  it  as 
a deer  stopper. 

7MM-08  Ballistics 

The  140-grain  factory  version  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  approaching  the  2,900 
fps  mark.  This  is  a good  bit  of  speed 
from  a cartridge  that  is  small  and 
doesn’t  kick  like  a mule.  Varmint 
shooters  can  get  the  115-grain  bullet 
beyond  3,100  fps.  Even  the  120-grain 
job  will  leave  the  muzzle  at  around 
3,000  fps.  The  heavy  175-grain  slug 
has  trouble  making  2,500  fps  at  the 
muzzle. 

My  stoekmaking  friend  Jim  Peightal 
decided  to  build  a truly  light  deer  rifle 
ehambered  for  the  7mm-08.  I won’t 
go  into  detail  now,  but  the  finished 
product,  complete  with  a Six  fiber- 
glass stock  and  Burris  2x  scope,  is 
barely  beyond  the  6-pound  figure.  Jim 


ALMOST  ANY  RIFLE  can  be  shot  well  from 
a rest.  The  trick  is  to  get  one  that  handles 
quickly  and  naturally  for  fast  offhand  work. 
Pre-season  shooting  such  as  shown  here  is 
illuminating  and  helpful. 


hit  it  right  on  the  nose  in  building  a 
compact,  lightweight  deer  outfit. 
Recoil  is  not  unpleasant,  but  a gun 
this  light  does  have  a higher  recoil 
bounce. 

It’s  very  possible  a lot  of  our  think- 
ing today  is  being  swayed  by  the 
“power  syndrome.”  We  are  afraid  car- 
tridges such  as  the  6mm  or  7mm-08 
will  fail  us  in  the  field.  So  many  of  us 
conclude  the  answer  rests  with  the 
super  magnum  cartridges  that  offer 
almost  unlimited  power  and  energy. 

Well,  it’s  not  true  that  conventional 
cartridges  like  the  6mm’s,  7mm-08  or 
the  old  favorites  lack  in  the  power/ 
energy  category.  Not  every  shot  fired 
from  a magnum  in  the  big  game  woods 
makes  a kill.  It’s  far  better  to  use  a 
rifle/cartridge  combination  the  hunter 
is  familiar  with  than  to  use  a super 
shell  and  bank  on  power  instead  of 
good  shooting. 

If  each  field  gun  is  entirely  satis- 
factory, you  are  indeed  a fortunate 
hunter.  But,  can  your  wife  or  son  say 
the  same  thing?  Many  times,  other 
members  of  the  family  are  using  guns 
that  are  far  from  being  right  for  them. 
It’s  really  unfair  to  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. Not  every  gun  purchased  has  to 
be  new  or  expensive.  The  paramount 
goal  is  to  fit  the  hunter  with  the  gun 
and  vice  versa.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  the  needed  change.  . . . 
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The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife’s 
outdoor  education  chief  compiled  and 
analyzed  a poll  of  hunter  education  in- 
structors concerning  the  kinds  of 
hunter  behavior  that  turn  the  nonhunt- 
ing public  against  hunting.  He  con- 
cluded the  major  problems  are;  brag- 
ging by  hunters  to  nonhunters;  display- 
ing obnoxious  slogans,  T-shirts  and 
bumper  stickers;  unnecessary  display 
of  game  on  vehicles;  disrespect  for  pri- 
vate property  and  landowners;  drinking 
or  appearing  to  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
ages while  hunting;  unkempt  appear- 
ance of  the  hunter,  his  vehicle,  game 
and  campsite;  poaching,  party  hunting, 
and  illegal  taking  of  game;  and  display 
of  firearms  in  vehicles  or  on  hunters 
when  they  are  not  hunting. 

As  reported  in  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER  recently,  a Berks  County  man 
became  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  to  grow  sunflowers  for  the 
bird  seed  market.  Planting  36  of  his 
1100  acres  in  sunflowers,  the  grower 
figures  he  nets  the  same  per  acre  as  he 
does  with  corn.  After  growing  the  popu- 
lar “striped”  variety  of  sunflower  for 
two  years,  last  year  he  grew  the  black 
oil  seed  variety,  which  is  actually  more 
nutritious  for  birds  and  is  highly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Audubon  Society. 

A federal  district  court  in  Montana 
determined  that  cattle  have  an  equal 
status  with  wildlife  on  a wildlife  refuge. 
Despite  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
recommendations  to  reduce  x>vergraz- 
ing  by  cattle  on  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  when  ranch- 
ers filed  suit,  the  court  ruled  in  their 
favor. 


Poaching  penalties  have  been  dra- 
matically increased  in  Illinois.  Under  a 
new  law,  poachers  who  illegally  sell, 
take,  purchase  or  ship  fish  or  wildlife 
exceeding  $300  in  value  will  be  charged 
with  a Class  3 felony,  which  provides 
up  to  a 5-year  prison  term  and/or  up 
to  $10,000  in  fines.  The  new  law  also 
assigns  values  to  wildlife.  The  bald 
eagle  has  been  assigned  a monetary 
value  of  $200;  white-tailed  deer  and 
turkey,  $145  each;  migratory  game 
birds,  $10.  Fish  have  been  assigned 
values  on  a per  pound  basis  ranging 
from  $4  for  muskie,  bass  and  trout, 
down  to  $1  per  pound  for  rough  fish. 

According  to  “State  of  the  Environ- 
ment 1982,”  a recent  report  by  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  air  pollution  has 
declined  slightly,  water  quality  is  re- 
maining the  same,  and  energy  effi- 
ciency is  improving.  Soil  erosion  is  get- 
ting worse,  however,  and  the  dangers 
of  toxic  wastes  are  not  yet  even  known. 

A 110,000-acre  area  in  the  Gifford 
Pinchot  National  Forest  has  been  de- 
clared the  Mount  St.  Helens  National 
Volcanic  Monument,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

“This  Is  Your  Land:  Public  Lands  Be- 
long to  All  of  Us,”  is  the  theme  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation’s  45th  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week,  set  for  March 
20-26, 1983.  The  theme  was  selected  to 
remind  Americans  that  our  federal 
lands  are  in  public  domain  for  all  to  en- 
joy and  conserve,  and  was  announced 
as  the  federal  government  was  getting 
ready  to  sell  35  million  acres  — five  per- 
cent—of  our  public  lands  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Thanks  to  a $300,000  grant  from  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  the  largest  ever 
given  by  the  group,  a 12-year  study  of 
timber  management  effects  on  ruffed 
grouse  populations  was  recently 
begun  in  Missouri  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  restore  the  game  bird  there. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I USE  A FLINTLOCK  PISTOL 
TO  HUNT  DEER  IN  THE  MUZZLELOADER 
DEER  SEASON  ? 


ANSWER  — 

NO.  ONLY  FLINTLOCK  MUZZLE - 
LOADING  RIFLES  OF  44  CALIBER 
OR  LARGER  ARE  ALLOWED. 


QUESTION 

MAY  I USE  AN  8 x 8-INCH  BODY- 
GRIPPING  TRAP  FOR  BEAVER  ? 

ANSWER 

YES  TWO  BODY-GRIPPING  TRAPS 
NOT  EXCEEDING  10  INCHES  MAY 
BE  USED  , PROVIDING  THEY  ARE 
SET  UNDER  WATER  . 


/J.  /<bsia 


Shown  above  is  the  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  he 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part 
of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone — hunter 
or  non-hunter — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  non-game  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $2,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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The  gyrfalcon,  the  largest  of  falcons  and  considered  the  ulti- 
mate among  falconers,  is  considered  rare  over  its  circumpolar 
arctic  range.  But  sporadically  over  the  years  "gyrs"  have  appeared 
in  the  northern  United  States  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Such  was  the 
case  last  winter  when  three  gyrfalcons,  one  of  the  white  phase  and 
two  grays,  spent  the  winter  feeding  on  pigeons  in  a Lancaster 
County  quarry.  Having  these  birds  spend  the  winter  this  far  south 
is  unusual,  and  their  pre.sence  generated  excitement  among  bird- 
watchers from  all  over.  For  more  on  this  visit  from  these  arctic 
wanderers,  read  Jerry  Dser's  “Killer  Elite,”  beginning  on  page  14, 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Do  Something  Wild  and  Wise! 

PAYING  TAXES  IS  NEVER  ANY  FUN.  All  of  us  can  agree  on  that,  I believe, 
and  right  here  at  the  top  I want  to  tell  you  I’m  not  going  to  argue  other- 
wise. But  much  as  we  gripe  about  taxes,  in  our  objective  moments  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  them  and  probably  conclude  that  what  bothers  us  most  is  the 
lack  of  control  that  we,  as  the  taxpayers,  have  over  how  “our”  money  is  spent. 
This  subject  doubtless  seems  well  outside  the  purview  of  GAME  NEWS,  but 
there  is  a specific  area  where  such  things  do  come  together. 

A short  time  ago,  a new  Wild  Resources  Gonservation  Board  was  created 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  concerned  with  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  state  which  are  not  the  primary  con- 
eern  of  other  agencies;  that  is,  our  nongame  wildlife 
and  wild  plants.  For  many  years  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion  has  been  involved  to  a considerable,  if  unpubli- 
eized,  extent  with  species  which  cannot  be  hunted.  But 
inevitably  its  basic  interest  has  been  game  animals — 
those  species  the  agency  was  created  to  deal  with. 

That’s  as  it  should  be.  The  guy  who  pays  the  fiddler 
calls  the  tune,  and  for  generations  it’s  been  the  hunter 
who  has  paid  for  all  conservation  programs.  Yet  always 
there  has  been  the  desire  to  do  more  for  nongame 
species,  and  the  awareness  that  more  could  be  done  if 
only  more  money  were  available.  Now  it  can  be — if  you  will  help. 

We  mentioned  the  tax  bit,  and  your  help  has  to  do  with  taxes.  But  not  a new 
one.  We’re  talking  about  taxes  you’ve  already  paid.  This  year,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers  have  the  opportunity  to  designate  all  or  part  of 
their  state  tax  refund  to  be  used  to  aid  nongame  wildlife  or  wild  plants.  If  you 
are  entitled  to  a refund,  you  may  tell  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Reve- 
nue to  transfer  that  money  to  the  Wild  Resource  Gonservation  Board.  Money 
accumulated  through  this  tax  checkoff  will  be  distributed  to  the  Game  and 
Fish  Gommissions,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  and  other 
conservation  agencies  in  the  state.  It  will  be  used  to  help  such  creatures  as 
songbirds,  falcons,  reptiles,  amphibians,  eagles,  certain  fish  and  mammals, 
and  endangered  wild  plants  indigenous  to  our  state. 

It’s  quite  possible  that  most  of  us  have  never  given  any  thought  to  such 
groups,  except  maybe  the  songbirds.  Yet  each  and  every  one  is  an  integral  part 
of  nature,  deserving  of  our  interest  and  help  in  the  same  way  as  whitetails, 
pheasants,  trout  or  whatever.  Now,  finally,  we  as  individuals  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  in  a meaningful  way  toward  this  end.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
make  a little  effort  and  forego  some  money  which  we’ve  already  contributed. 
And  for  once  we  can  control  exactly  where  that  tax  money  will  go — to  help 
these  animals  and  plants.  They  need  and  deserve  our  help,  so  won’t  you  do 
something  wild  and  wise  and  make  that  checkoff? — Boh  Bell 


Trapping  Reminiscences 

By  W.  E.  Briar 


The  year  1923  was  a very  good 
one  for  trapping.  The  fur  market 
had  improved,  with  the  price  of  furs 
much  higher  than  the  year  before. 
The  older  trappers  were  quitting  or 
slowing  down.  Competition  wasn’t  a 
problem.  Non-trappers  thought  that 
anyone  who  would  go  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  walk  all  day  with  a heavy 
pack,  and  fall  in  the  river  several 
times  a year,  was  cracked.  Many  times 
I thought  they  were  right.  I guess  my 
pardner  and  I were  the  most  cracked 
of  all. 

Buck,  my  partner  was  17;  I was  16. 
We  worked  all  summer  on  construc- 
tion and  saved  a few  dollars.  Our  sav- 
ings would  carry  us  through  most  of 
the  trapping  season.  While  we  were 
going  to  school  our  trapping  was 
limited  to  weekends  and  vacations, 
but  during  the  season  we  were  going 
to  do  it  in  a big  way.  We  were  out 
nearly  every  weekend  throughout  the 
summer,  looking  and  planning.  It  was 
almost  as  exciting  as  the  trapping,  and 
a lot  less  work. 

In  my  spare  time  I worked  on  a port- 
able stove.  It  was  made  of  odds  and 
ends  of  secondhand  sheet  metal.  The 
sheets  were  of  different  thicknesses, 
which  made  my  job  difficult.  The  only 
tools  I owned  were  a hammer  and 
some  chisels.  I borrowed  a hand  drill 
and  a pair  of  tin  shears.  I built  a fire 
in  the  backyard  to  heat  the  metal  so  I 
could  shape  it.  This  stove  was  the  only 
one  I ever  saw  that  had  a square  stove- 
pipe. 

Buck  brought  his  trapping  gear  to 
my  place  several  days  before  trapping 
season.  In  that  way  we  could  start 
from  one  place.  We  had  two  boats 
tied  up  in  the  creek  that  flowed 
through  town.  Early  in  the  morning 
on  the  last  day  of  October,  we  carried 
our  equipment  to  the  creek  two  blocks 
away.  We  had  to  make  two  trips.  The 


boats  were  loaded  so  the  weight  was 
equally  distributed.  Because  the  creek 
was  shallow  at  places,  we  had  to  wade 
and  pull  the  boats  around  rocks  and 
over  riffles.  When  we  came  to  the 
river  it  was  about  six  miles  to  our 
destination. 

The  sun  was  coming  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  mountain.  A mild  breeze 
was  blowing  up  the  river.  Floating 
along  with  the  current  gave  us  a feel- 
ing of  freedom.  The  cool  exhilarating 
air -made  my  body  tingle  all  over. 

Start  of  Our  Plans 

About  one-half  mile  downstream 
we  poled  the  boats  into  a large  eddy. 
In  late  summer  we  had  found  some 
old  metal  roofing  on  a dump  and 
cached  it  near  the  river.  This  find  was 
the  start  of  our  plans  for  the  coming 
trapping  season.  Now,  we  loaded  all 
the  supplies  on  my  boat  because 
Buck’s  was  larger  and  could  carry 
more  roofing.  We  pushed  out  into  the 
current  and  found  that  the  wind  com- 
ing up  the  river  was  much  stronger 
than  it  had  been.  The  high  pile  of 
roofing  on  Buck’s  boat  made  poling 
against  the  wind  difficult  for  him.  I 
forged  ahead  because  I wanted  to  fish 
at  a certain  place  where  there  were 
remnants  of  an  old  dam  in  the  river. 
Trapping  was  the  number  one  sport 
with  us  but  fishing  was  a close  second. 
On  one  side  of  the  old  dam  was  a 
draw  with  a long  channel  above  it.  I 
pulled  the  boat  up  on  a large  flat  rock 
several  feet  from  shore. 

A homemade  birch  rod,  a two 
dollar  reel,  and  a ten  cent  cotton  line 
was  all  I could  afford.  I put  on  a June 
bug  spinner  with  a four- inch  piece  of 
rawhide  boot  lace.  The  rawhide  lace 
made  a lot  of  action  in  the  water. 
Each  time  I made  a cast  I had  to  un- 
ravel a backlash  before  I could  re- 
trieve the  lure.  While  I was  straight- 
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ening  out  the  backlash,  the  lure  had 
plenty  of  time  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 

I had  several  light  bites,  then  hooked 
on  to  a salmon  that  was  a little  under^ 
twenty  inches.  By  this  time  Buck  had 
caught  up  with  me.  He  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I held  up  the 
fish.  Buck  waved  both  hands  which  I 
took  as  a gesture  of  approval. 

When  Buck  tried  to  ease  his  boat 
through  a narrow  channel,  it  became 
lodged  on  a rock.  The  current  swung 
the  boat  around  and  several  pieces  of 
roofing  slid  into  the  water.  I crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and,  after 
pulling  my  boat  on  shore,  waded  out 
and  retrieved  the  roofing  while  Buck 
steadied  the  boat.  We  finally  left  the 
fast  water.  The  river  curved  into  a big 
half  circle.  We  kept  to  the  inside  of 
the  circle,  which  shortened  the  dis- 
tance. When  we  were  halfway  around 


I TRAPPED  UPRIVER  from  camp  and  Buck 
trapped  down  the  river.  He  trapped  mostly 
for  muskrat.  My  sets  were  for  coon,  pos- 
sum, weasel  and  a few  muskrat. 
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the  bend,  the  wind  started  to  blow 
from  a different  direction.  With  the 
wind  blowing  downstream,  it  didn’t 
take  us  long  to  get  to  our  campsite. 

Our  camp  was  near  a mountain 
stream  in  a grove  of  white  maple  and 
sycamore  trees.  We  unloaded  the 
boats  and  carried  everything  to  the 
top  of  the  riverbank.  A level  place 
under  a large  maple  tree  was  selected 
for  the  shanty.  First  we  assembled  the 
stove;  then  we  built  the  shanty  around 
it.  The  poles  for  the  frame  were  cut 
from  saplings  with  our  hand  axes.  We 
should  have  had  a saw.  The  shanty 
was  finished  in  about  three  hours.  A 
railroad  tie  placed  in  the  center  gave 
us  something  to  sit  on.  Behind  it  we 
piled  dry  leaves  and  grasses  for  our 
bed.  While  Buck  made  a fire  and 
started  to  heat  some  beans,  I cleaned 
the  salmon  and  put  it  in  a pan  of  salt- 
water. We  ate  the  fish  for  supper. 

Far  up  the  river  we  saw  a boat  com- 
ing. The  man  in  it  stopped  at  every 
brushpile  and  loaded  something  on  his 
boat.  When  he  got  close  we  could  see 
why  he  stopped  so  often.  The  boat 
was  piled  high  with  driftwood.  He 
told  us  it  was  for  his  fireplace.  He  was 
an  older  fellow,  in  his  seventies,  I 
guessed.  He  made  part  of  his  living  by 
fishing  outlines  for  eels.  After  we  ate 
supper,  I walked  down  to  the  old 
man’s  camp.  He  was  sitting  on  the  end 
of  his  boat,  baiting  hooks.  I mentioned 
seeing  some  huge  raccoon  tracks  along 
the  river.  He  laughed;  then  he  told  me 
they  were  a cub  bear’s  tracks.  Because 
he  gave  it  handouts,  the  bear  visited 
him  every  night.  Later  I learned  that 
the  cub’s  mother  had  been  killed  by  a 
train. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp  I discov- 
ered I had  lost  my  pocketknife.  Trap- 
ping without  a knife  is  impossible.  I 
decided  I would  go  home  and  get  an- 
other knife;  besides,  there  were  other 
things  that  we  needed.  After  I crossed 
the  river  in  Buck’s  boat,  it  was  about 
four  miles  to  town  by  road.  Darkness 
was  approaching  fast  when  I arrived 
at  my  home.  I was  in  the  kitchen 
gathering  some  things  to  take  with  me 
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when  I heard  something  scratching  at 
the  door;  then  I heard  whimpering. 
Thinking  it  was  one  of  my  friends  try- 
ing to  be  cute,  I shouted,  “Come  ini” 
Slowly  the  door  was  pushed  open  and 
in  came  one  of  Buck’s  dogs.  She  went 
to  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
Buck’s  things  had  been,  sat  down  and 
watched  every  move  I made. 

On  my  way  back  to  tbe  river,  I took 
all  the  shortcuts  possible.  The  dog 
didn’t  need  any  coaxing  to  go  along.  It 
was  a still  cool  dark  night.  A slight 
frost  was  possible  by  morning.  Be- 
tween the  road  and  the  river  there 
was  an  old  field  and  a patch  of  dense 
woods.  It  was  a harrowing  experience 
trying  to  get  to  the  river  without  a 
light.  A canal  wall  ran  parallel  to  the 
river.  At  some  places  there  were  breaks 
in  the  wall  which  made  it  easy  to  get 
to  the  river.  After  awhile  I noticed  the 
dog  wasn’t  with  me.  I called  her;  she 
barked.  I could  hear  her  walking  in 
the  boat.  I had  passed  the  break  in  the 
wall. 

I crossed  the  river  and  pulled  the 
boat  out  of  the  water  as  far  as  I could. 
The  dog  wouldn’t  come  out  of  the 
boat.  She  just  sat  on  the  back  seat  and 
whined.  She  had  a good  reason  for  not 
getting  out  of  the  boat.  Buck  was 
sprawled  in  front  of  the  stove,  sleep- 
ing. The  lantern  was  turned  down 
low.  In  front  of  the  door,  the  bear  cub 
was  looking  in  at  Buck.  Something 
was  on  the  stove  cooking.  The  cub 
must  have  been  looking  for  a hand- 
out. The  cub  ran  away  when  it  saw 
me.  Buck’s  dog  was  a third-rate  coon 
dog,  but  she  was  afraid  of  bears.  The 
next  morning  the  dog  was  bedded 
down  inside  the  doorway. 

Early  Start 

In  the  morning  the  fog  was  so  thick 
we  couldn’t  see  across  the  river.  We 
ate  a quick  breakfast.  The  boats  had 
been  loaded  the  night  before  so  we 
could  get  an  early  start.  I trapped 
upriver  from  camp  and  Buck  trapped 
down  the  river.  Buck  trapped  mostly 
for  muskrat.  My  sets  were  for  coon, 
possum,  weasel  and  a few  muskrat.  I 
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MOST  OF  THE  HEAVY  things  that  we  were 
going  to  take  home,  I loaded  in  my  boat.  I 
would  be  halfway  to  town  when  I had  all  my 
traps  lifted. 

set  several  traps  for  fox,  but  I didn’t 
come  close  to  catching  one.  As  I was 
setting  my  first  trap,  the  old  man 
stopped  and  showed  me  his  catch.  He 
must’ve  had  forty  or  fifty  eels.  He  said 
he  had  put  two  eels  in  the  mountain 
stream  below  our  shanty,  and  if  we 
didn’t  want  to  eat  them  we  could  use 
them  for  bait.  Eels  do  make  good  bait. 
It  was  about  4 o’clock  when  I set  my 
last  trap,  and  I was  nearly  starved.  I 
was  cleaning  the  eels  when  Buck 
pulled  in  to  the  landing,  soaking  wet. 
He  had  fallen  into  the  river  while 
walking  along  a slippery  ledge.  For 
supper  we  had  eels  and  fried  potatoes. 
We  went  to  sleep  early  that  night. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and 
clear,  but  it  was  cold.  A skim  of  ice 
covered  the  eddies.  I went  up  one  side 
of  the  river,  making  new  sets  and  re- 
newing old  ones.  Fur  animals  were 
more  plentiful  than  I had  anticipated. 
I set  traps  in  small  streams  and  hol- 
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lows  that  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. About  three  miles  up  the  river  I 
crossed  and  came  down  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  last  hollow  I had  a large 
dead  coon.  Someone  had  shot  it  in  the 
back  with  a shotgun.  I was  lucky  the 
hunter  didn’t  take  the  trap.  Later  I 
met  a hunter  who  took  me  to  where  he 
had  found  a dead  bear.  It  was  the  lit- 
tle cub  we  had  seen  along  the  river.  It 
had  been  killed  with  a shotgun  at 
close  range.  The  incidents  were  so 
close  that  I assumed  the  killings  were 
done  by  the  same  person.  The  hunter 
said  he  would  report  the  killing  of  the 
bear,  but  I don’t  think  he  did.  Almost 
a year  later  a little  fur  and  some  bones 
were  still  there. 


On  the  third  day  our  catch  fell  by 
50  percent,  which  wasn’t  unusual.  I 
lifted  a lot  of  traps  that  weren’t  pro- 
ducing. We  had  to  do  our  skinning 
and  stretching  while  it  was  still  day- 
light. The  only  light  we  had  was  a 
kerosene  lantern.  Small  birds  were 
giving  us  some  trouble.  They  were 
pecking  at  the  furs  we  had  hung  under 
the  eaves  of  the  shanty.  Our  food  was 
running  low,  but  the  dog  was  eating 
good.  We  cooked  muskrat  meat  for 
her.  In  the  afternoon  it  started  to  get 
cloudy.  The  wind  was  blowing  with 
force  up  the  river,  which  meant  we 
were  going  to  have  wet  weather. 

We  were  lucky  to  have  had  three 
days  of  nice  weather.  On  the  last  day 
we  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
rain  on  the  roof.  Fortunately,  we  did 
have  waterproof  clothing.  Most  of  the 
heavy  things  that  we  were  going  to 
take  home,  I loaded  in  my  boat.  I 
would  be  halfway  to  town  when  I had 
all  my  traps  lifted.  Buck  had  to  go 
down  the  river  several  miles,  then 
come  back  to  camp  and  pick  up  the 
dog  and  the  rest  of  the  things.  We  left 
the  stove.  The  stove  and  the  shanty 
were  used  by  fishermen  and  campers 
until  the  1936  flood.  I stuffed  the  furs 
in  bags  and  wrapped  them  in  a rubber- 
faced tarp,  but  some  did  get  wet  be- 
fore we  got  home.  I wasn’t  in  a hurry, 
because  I would  have  to  wait  at  the 
dam.  Each  of  us  might  need  help  to 
get  over  it. 

I was  pulling  my  last  traps  as  Buck 
poled  in  beside  me.  He  had  done  bet- 
ter that  morning  than  I did.  He  had  a 
coon,  a large  mink,  and  more  musk- 
rats than  I could  carry. 

It  had  stopped  raining  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  creek.  The  boats  had 
to  be  pulled  up  the  creek  to  where  we 
could  unload  them.  We  carried  every- 
thing to  my  place.  It  was  past  mid- 
night before  we  were  finished  stretch- 
ing and  fleshing.  One  evening  about 
two  weeks  later.  Buck  came  to  my 
place  with  a fur  buyer.  We  sold  the 
furs  after  a lot  of  bickering.  After  the 
buyer  departed,  we  went  uptown  and 
I had  my  first  banana  split. 
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More  often  than  most  of  us  realize,  the 
outdoors  brings  . . . 


3D^i§fortune^ 

By  Will  Savage 


Many  OUTDOORSMEN  have 
seen  examples  of  natural  mis- 
haps that  occur  to  wildlife.  These  cover 
a broad  scope — from  the  robin  or  other 
songbird  hung  by  the  very  fibers  being 
worked  into  its  nest,  to  buck  deer 
found  starved  to  death  as  a result  of 
locked  antlers  and  the  consequent 
final  penalty  of  exhausting  immobility. 
(Sometimes  fatal  injuries  are  also  sus- 
tained, usually  by  one  combatant  only, 
leaving  the  victor  still  locked  fast  to 
his  vanquished  foe,  who  now  becomes 
an  insufferable  hindrance  both  to 
movement  and  survival.) 

Nature,  instead  of  cooperatively 
playing  the  role  of  protective  associate 
in  the  world  of  wildlife,  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  a totally  insensitive  watch- 
out-for- yourself  bystander.  No  favors, 
no  favorites,  except  by  tbe  cold  me- 
chanics of  chance  involving  both  hair- 
breadth escape  and  the  brusque  indif- 
ference of  perfectly  timed  tragedy. 

There  are  instances  of  beavers  being 
killed  by  the  trees  they  cut  down.  And 
Ann  Zwinger,  in  her  book  Run,  River, 
Run,  tells  of  a beaver  that  got  its  head 
caught  in  the  deep  notch  it  had  gnawed 
in  the  course  of  felling  a tree.  When 
the  tree  started  to  fall,  the  gaping  cut 
closed  like  a huge  pincer  and  killed 
the  beaver. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of — or  per- 
haps even  witnessed — some  wild  crea- 
ture with  his  head  caught  in  a can  or 
jar.  Maybe  it  was  a skunk,  bear  cub, 
woodchuck,  or  raccoon  that  decided 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  a syrup 
bucket,  honey  jar,  or  other  almost- 
empty  container,  was  worth  the  risk 
of  a determined  try.  Such  animals 
have  been  found  dead  from  suffoca- 
tion or  strangulation,  or  badly  cut  by 
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sharp-edged  metal  or  glass  that  could 
not  be  dislodged.  On  a larger  scale, 
particularly  in  National  and  some 
State  Park  areas,  full-grown  bears 
have  been  seen  with  their  heads  se- 
curely encased  in  garbage  cans  and 
other  receptacles. 

Some  years  ago,  two  trappers  named 
Fred  Hoye  and  Martin  L.  Savage 
were  prospecting  for  furbearer  sign 
not  far  from  the  Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land  line  when  Martin  saw  a red  fox. 
The  animal’s  posture  was  strange,  and 
upon  closer  examination  the  two  men 
discovered  that  the  adult  male  fox  was 
wedged  in  the  sharply  angled  fork  of  a 


LARGE  7-POlNT  was  found  by  Dave  Um- 
stead  and  daughter  while  hunting  in  Mill 
Creek  area  of  Mercer  County.  Tragic  end 
was  caused  by  some  30  feet  of  barbed  wire 
which  became  tangled  around  deer’s  antlers 
and  then  wrapped  around  two  saplings, 
which  were  sawed  off  for  photo.  Deer  was 
found  in  almost  standing  position,  secured 
tightly  to  trees.  Photo  from  Deputy  Howard 
Patton,  Stoneboro. 
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small  sapling.  Dead  for  not  more  than 
a day,  the  ill-fated  fox  evidently  had 
made  a high  jump  for  prey  of  some 
sort  and  had  landed  with  enough  im- 
pact to  force  his  midsection  firmly 
into  the  deep-crotch  V.  With  all  four 
feet  off  the  ground  by  at  least  half  his 
body  length,  and  being  powerless  to 
turn  right  or  left  without  wedging 
himself  even  deeper  into  the  natural 
trap,  the  fox  had  been  denied  either 
the  fore-  or  hind- leg  leverage  that 
might  have  enabled  him  to  struggle 
free.  A more  effective  but  less  compli- 
cated trap  could  not  have  been  de- 
signed! 

Lock  Antlers 

Buck  deer  sometimes  lock  antlers  in 
battle  and,  unable  to  free  themselves, 
die  of  injuries  or  starvation,  or  a com- 
bination of  both.  When  one  game 
protector  came  across  two  bucks  with 
antlers  securely  interlocked,  he  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  animals  was 
dead.  After  a great  deal  of  perilous 
effort  he  managed  to  set  the  live  deer 
free.  But  his  good  deed  was  poorly  re- 
ceived: the  released  buck  immediately 
charged  and  had  to  be  shot.  Other 
cases  are  on  record  telling  of  having  to 
rope  both  combatants  while  their 
antlers  were  disengaged.  It  isn’t  unu- 
sual to  have  to  saw  off  a few  of  the  key 
prongs  responsible  for  the  challenging 
entanglement.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
complex  antler  “pretzels”  which  link 
bucks  together  are  so  baffling  in  their 
intertwined  maze  that  they  have  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed  and  studied  in  de- 
tail to  be  appreciated! 

Deer  and  other  animals,  swimming 
during  flood  conditions,  sometimes  be- 
come caught  in  trees,  vines,  and  other 
debris.  If  they  don’t  drown,  they  are 
left  to  die  when  flood  waters  recede. 

Alert  and  sensitive  to  danger  as  they 
are,  deer  suffer  natural  losses  to  their 
numbers  in  other  ways.  Over  thirty- 
five  years  ago  an  outdoor  writer  told 
of  eight  deer  going  at  top  speed  over  a 
cliff  to  their  death.  Their  instinctive 
impulse  to  flee  had  been  triggered  by 
some  unknown  source,  and  whether 


the  danger  was  real  or  imagined  it 
spooked  the  animals  to  trail’s  end  for 
-the  lot. 

Deer,  like  the  red  fox,  also  become 
trapped  by  close-spaced  sapling 
clumps  and  sharply  pitched  forks  that 
form  natural  body  and  head  restraint 
apparatus  just  waiting  to  demonstrate 
their  power  to  immobilize.  In  one  in- 
stance reported  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer 
in  1944,  the  body  of  a deer  was  wedged 
between  tree  forks  at  ground  level, 
and  still  the  animal  died  because  it 
could  not  find  the  pattern  and  direc- 
tion of  movement  that  might  have 
triggered  release. 

Apparently  the  victims  of  sapling 
“head-locks”  are  almost  always  buck 
deer.  Either  in  the  process  of  rubbing 
their  antlers  or  simply  by  accidental 
thrusting  in  the  wrong  places,  ocea- 
sional  bucks  manage  by  some  un- 
known jigsaw  twist  to  get  their  ant- 
lered heads  into  places  from  whieh 
they  cannot  be  withdrawn.  It’s  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  Old  outdoor  magazines 
show  and  describe  bucks  that  have 
perished  as  a result  of  getting  their 
heads  confined  in  most  remarkable 
tree-formation  traps — natural  geo- 
metrically “impossible”  contrivances 
able  in  some  instances  to  tighten  their 
hold  in  direct  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  author  has  knowledge  of  at 
least  three  separate  instances  (recorded 
and  photographed)  in  which  the  tails 
of  adult  gray  squirrels  became  matted 
and  tangled  together — mishaps  that 
proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  squirrels. 
In  one  bizarre  case,  seven  of  the  ani- 
mals were  lashed  together  by  an  in- 
credible tail  tangling.  In  another  in- 
stance, five  squirrels  were  involved;  in 
yet  another,  three  grays  became  vic- 
tims of  their  own  bushy  tails.  In  every 
occurrence  the  squirrels  were  tree- 
nest  occupants.  Arid  in  all  three  inci- 
dents the  weather  was  wet  and  cool, 
but  freezing  was  not  a factor.  Two  of 
the  group  of  seven  squirrels  were  dead 
when  discovered,  both  females.  The 
others  were  set  free  and  apparently 
were  able  to  make  it  on  their  own.  The 
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DEER  SEEM  TO  FIND  MANY  WAYS  to  kill  themselves  in  the  wild -or  perhaps  their 
larger  size  makes  them  more  conspicuous  than  most  other  wildlife  which  succumbs 
in  the  outdoors.  Running  whitetails  occasionally  land  with  their  bodies  wedged  be- 
tween tree  trunks,  as  shown  above  left,  and  die  of  internal  injuries  or  starve  when 
unable  to  work  free.  Others  become  caught  in  tree  fork  traps  when  swimming  in 
floodwaters,  then  perish  by  drowning  or  due  to  injuries.  More  publicized  is  the  “locked 
horns”  situation,  which  sometimes  results  from  rut-inspired  combat  and  can  cause 
death  by  starvation. 


Will  Savage 


tangled  trio  were  found  alive  and  set 
free,  as  was  the  group  of  five,  but  the 
task  of  unbraiding  the  tails  required 
more  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  believed 
that  the  squirrels  were  huddled  to- 
gether, perhaps  seeking  warmth  or  the 
most  sheltered  position,  and  the 
squirming  maneuvers  somehow  man- 
aged to  bring  about  the  snarled  and 
frazzled  plaiting  of  tails. 


Will  Savage 

SEVEN  GRAY  SQUIRRELS,  all  occupants  of 
a single  tree  nest,  were  victims  of  tangled 
tails,  likely  brought  about  by  twisting  and 
squirming  in  nest.  Two  died,  the  others  sur- 
vived—but  with  frazzled  tails. 

Other  natural  mishaps  in  the  world 
of  wildlife  extend  over  a scope  too 
great  to  measure,  too  complex  to  de- 
scribe. A screech  owl  flies  into  a sus- 
pended oriole’s  nest,  becomes  hope- 
lessly entangled,  and  succumbs.  Fish 
and  snakes  and  waterfowl  try  to  swal- 
low live  food  that  is  too  large,  too 
serrated,  or  both,  and  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. Quail  and  other  ground- nesting 
birds  are  smothered  by  hard-crusting 
snowfalls.  A half-grown  fawn,  fleeing 
from  a lightning-caused  forest  fire, 
plunges  into  a barbed  wire  fence  and 
dies  within  minutes.  A female  black 
bear,  industrially  searching  for  grubs, 
accidentally  rolls  a massive,  soggy  log 
onto  one  of  her  small  cubs  and  its 
playful  tumbling  is  halted  by  fatal  in- 
juries. 


Migrating  birds  by  the  thousands — 
from  humming  birds  and  wrens  to 
geese  and  swans — are  killed  when  they 
fly  into  towers,  lighthouses,  tall  build- 
ings, lighted  monuments,  power  lines, 
and  other  obstructions  located  in  their 
flight  path.  Twenty  thousand  migrat- 
ing songbirds,  mostly  warblers,  were 
killed  in  a single  night  in  southern 
Wisconsin  when  they  struck  a TV 
tower  that  projected  1,000  feet  into 
the  air.  And  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base 
in  Georgia,  it  was  estimated  that 
50,000  birds  were  killed  in  one  night 
when,  like  moths  attracted  to  a flame, 
they  followed  slender  ceilometer 
beams  and  plunged  downward  in  a 
vertical  dive  that  resulted  in  instant 
death. 

Weather  Devastating 

The  ravages  of  weather  can  on  occa- 
sion be  even  more  devastating  to 
migrating  birds.  On  the  night  of 
March  13,  1904,  millions  of  sparrow- 
like Lapland  longspurs,  headed  for 
their  summer  range  in  the  Arctic,  were 
caught  in  a sticky  snowstorm  in  south- 
western Minnesota  and  northwestern 
Iowa.  Thoroughly  confused  and  snow- 
laden, the  sodden  birds  crashed  into 
buildings,  wires,  poles,  and  onto 
frozen  ground  and  ice.  Morning  saw 
the  solidly  frozen  surfaces  of  several 
small  lakes  strewn  with  the  bedrag- 
gled bodies  of  750,000  longspurs. 

Hurricanes  may  blow  certain  mi- 
grating birds  as  much  as  2,000  miles 
off  course  and  drop  them  into  unfam- 
iliar surroundings,  often  to  perish 
after  failure  to  adapt,  or  in  futile  at- 
tempts to  regain  their  bearings. 
Unfortunately,  the  hurricane  season 
coincides  with  the  flight  of  many 
small  migrants  bound  for  the  West  In- 
dies, some  of  which  may  have  sum- 
mered near  your  home,  orchard,  or 
woodlot.  A single  major  storm  can  ac- 
count for  the  loss  of  millions  of  these 
tiny  winged  creatures,  and  the  calm 
eye  of  a hurricane  may  find  exhausted 
birds  trying  desperately  to  manage  a 
brief  rest  on  the  decks  and  rigging  of 
ships  caught  in  the  “big  blow.” 
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Every  year  unknown  numbers  of 
game  and  nongame  birds  are  killed 
when  they  fly  through  windows — 
often  those  in  occupied  dwellings. 
These  usually  are  not  a part  of  migrat- 
ing floeks,  but  lone  specimens  that 
hurtle  through  window  panes  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Perhaps  as  one  line 
of  reasoning  goes,  upon  seeing  an  op- 
posite window  or  other  opening,  they 
believe  that  a clear  flight  course  exists; 
other  winged  window  smashers  seem 
to  have  been  confused  or  misled  by  sun 
glare  or  deceptive  reflections  that 
somehow  alter  directional  judgment. 

The  author  well  remembers  when  a 
mature  grouse  came  cannonballing 
into  the  dining  room  of  his  parents’ 
home  some  forty  years  ago  during 
breakfast  on  a summer  morning. 
There  was  a split-second  blast  of  tink- 
ling glass,  and  then  we  had  one  very 
dead  grouse  on  our  hands.  My  father 
immediately  discovered  that  we  could 
not  prepare  the  hapless  bird  for  din- 
ner because  its  breast  contained 
thread-thin  slivers  of  glass.  Oddly 
enough,  the  same  thing  happened 
again  less  than  a year  later,  but  in  the 
following  thirty-five  years  that  my 
parents’  home  remained  at  that  loca- 
tion (Garrett  County,  Maryland),  the 
glass-crashing  incident  was  never  re- 
peated. 

In  areas  where  the  author  has  re- 
cently lived,  or  presently  resides,  both 
in  the  Pennsylvania  counties  of  West- 
moreland and  Fayette,  several  resi- 
dents have  had  ring-necked  pheasants 
come  thundering  through  their  win- 
dows. One  incident  took  place  in  a 
rural  region  near  Scottdale.  Onee 
again,  penetrating  glass  fragments 
made  the  ill-fated  bird  inedible.  And 
little  wonder — he  went  completely 
through  both  sheets  of  a thermopane 
window!  (This  took  place  at  the  com- 
paratively new  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Stoner,  along  the  Scottdale- 
Smithton  Road,  Westmoreland 
County.) 

It  is  not  an  especially  rare  occur- 
rence for  owners  of  summer  homes  in 
woodsy  locations  to  find  windows 


broken  by  the  impact  of  birds  in 
flight.  Even  a mourning  dove  or  blue- 
jay,  flying  head-on  at  full  speed,  and 
perhaps  in  a moment  of  alarm  or 
panic,  can  crash  through  an  average 
window.  So  can  a quail,  grackle, 
cuckoo,  the  smaller  hawks,  wood- 
cock, screech  owl,  and  various  other 
birds. 

A full-grown  screech  owl  recently 
struck  one  of  the  awnings  on  the  au- 
thor’s home  at  about  10:45  p.m.  Ap- 
parently the  beneficial  little  screecher 
had  instinctively  veered  at  the  last 
moment,  but  not  quite  in  time.  Had 
he  been  flying  a few  inches  lower,  he 
would  have  struck  glass  instead  of  alu- 
minum. While  the  angle  of  contact 
must  have  been  glancing,  he  was 
nonetheless  knocked  silly  and  limp. 
Thinking  him  dead,  he  was  placed  on 
a mailbox  support  for  early  morning 
disposal.  But  he  must  have  strongly 
opposed  plans  for  gardenplot  inter- 
ment, for  sometime  during  the  night 
he  regained  his  senses  and  quietly  left 
the  scene. 

Although  most  animals  are  believed 
able  to  instinctively  sense  the  immi- 


THIS  DEER  PERISHED  when  its  head  be- 
came wedged  among  tree  roots  as  it  tried  to 
feed  on  appies  which  had  faiien  into  crevice. 
Apparently  its  neck  was  broken  in  escape 
attempts.  Photo  from  Don  Skinner,  Chen- 
ango Forks,  NY. 
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THIS  OPOSSUM  apparently  starved  to  death 
after  its  tail  in  effect  tied  itseif  to  a rhodo- 
dendron branch  during  a winter  search  for 
food.  Severai  such  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  so  the  long  slender  tail  ob- 
viously creates  some  problems  which  this 
creature  can’t  soive.  Photo  from  Jeff 
McNeiis,  Tyrone. 

nence  of  an  avalanche,  many  creatures 
both  large  and  small  have  been  killed 
by  earth,  rock,  and  snow  slides.  Heavy 
ereekbank  overhangs  have  suddenly 
collapsed  on  muskrats,  encasing  them 
so  tightly  that  there  was  no  room  to 
maneuver  and  no  air  to  breathe.  Oc- 
casionally the  underground  quarters 
of  burrowing  animals  will  fill  with 
flash  floodwaters  and  the  occupants, 
especially  the  young,  will  drown.  An 
example  of  natural  destruction  of  wild- 
life occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington’s Mt.  Saint  Helens,  where  it 
was  estimated  that  some  two  million 
birds,  fish,  and  mammals  perished  as 
a result  of  the  volcanic  eruption. 

Fledglings  of  various  sizes  and  spe- 
cies fall  from  nests,  especially  during 
periods  of  high  winds,  and  are  fatally, 
injured.  \n  American  Rifleman  almost 
forty  years  ago,  a well-known  outdoor 
writer  said:  “Never  have  I seen  wild- 
life tragedy  so  many  times  repeated  as 
in  a certain  black-crowned  night 


heron  colony  I visited  one  summer.  It 
was  located  in  a clump  of  pines,  and 
from  the  branches  of  nearly  every  tree 
hung  one  or  more  fledglings.  Appar- 
ently they  had  fallen,  or  had  been 
pushed  or  shaken  from  the  nests  and 
had  fallen  to  break  their  necks, 
become  lodged  in  forks,  or  impaled  on 
the  sharp  twigs  below  them.” 

Waterfowl  feeding  along  heavily 
hunted  marshes  and  lake  bottoms  fre- 
quently swallow  lead  pellets  along 
with  normally  sought  food  and  grit. 
The  lead  shot  enters  the  gizzard  and  is 
eventually  absorbed  into  the  bird’s 
bloodstream.  Lead  poisoning  affects 
liver  and  kidney  functions,  and  crip- 
pling paralysis  sets  in.  Stricken  birds 
eat  sparingly,  if  at  all,  even  when  food 
is  plentiful.  Movement  is  unsteady. 
Death  is  slow,  but  agonizing  and  cer- 
tain. In  1972,  the  late  Roger  Latham 
told  of  4,500  wintering  geese  that  had 
died,  and  of  thousands  more  which 
were  made  ill,  by  poisoning  from 
spent  lead  shot  along  Maryland’s 
Eastern  Shore.  Dissection  told  the  sad 
story,  but  this  is  only  one  reported  in- 
cident. Another  state  told  of  12,000 
ducks  that  had  died  from  lead  poison- 
ing. Impossible?  Not,  perhaps,  when 
you  consider  that  hunters  scatter  some 
6,000  tons  (30  billion  pellets)  of  lead 
shot  aeross  America’s  wetlands  every 
year! 

On  and  On 

On  and  on  could  go  the  subject-by- 
subject account  of  natural  and  man- 
caused  accidents  that  grimly  overtake 
various  creatures  of  the  wild.  A fox, 
bear,  bobcat,  or  other  wild  animal  en- 
eounters  a porcupine  for  the  first  time 
and  pays  for  his  aggressive  folly  with  a 
face  full  of  quills  which,  less  than  six 
weeks  later,  work  some  of  their  barbed 
tips  into  the  brain  with  fatal  results. 
The  crushing  pressure  of  ice  jams  take 
some  toll  of  wildlife,  and  natural  vine 
growths  have  snared  animals  that  react 
as  almost  all  wild  creatures  do — the 
tighter  the  noose  the  more  desperately 
they  pull,  until  life  ebbs  away.  Occa- 
sional fish  also  become  gill-snagged  by 
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tough  underwater  vegetation. 

Birds  are  killed  by  aircraft,  either 
by  collision  or  by  being  drawn  into 
the  air  intake  of  jet  planes.  Eagles  at- 
tempting to  nest  on  the  cross-arms  of 
power  line  poles,  as  a penalty  for  hav- 
ing a wingspan  that  facilitated  ground- 
ing contact,  have  been  electrocuted 
by  the  high-voltage  wires. 

Odds  Stacked 

The  odds  at  times  appear  so  stacked 
against  wildlife  that  one  is  inclined  to 
refrain  from  adding  the  statistics  of 
further  threats  and  casualties — the 
man-caused  forest  fires;  the  coastal 
and  outer  ocean  oil  spills  from  tankers 
and  drilling  rigs;  polluted  inland 
waters  brought  about  by  careless  use 
of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  other 
deadly  chemical  “controls.”  Tragic, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  millions  of  wild 
animals  annually  die  on  highways  as  a 
result  of  hurtling  vehicle  impact — 
everything  from  deer  to  squirrels, 
from  groundhogs  to  skunks,  raccoons, 
rabbits,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  natural 
plague  of  parasites  and  diseases,  in- 
cluding rabies.  Then  record  the  dep- 
redations of  feral  dogs  and  cats  in  the 
capricious  world  of  wildlife,  plus  the 
stresses  wrought  by  out-of-season 
game  takers,  and  the  perils  seem  for- 
midable beyond  acceptance  or  reason. 
Indeed,  it  seems  a wonder  that  any 
wildlife  manages  the  miracle  of  sur- 
vival. But  through  some  age-old  law 
of  renewal  and  balance — they  some- 
how usually  do. 

Are  wildlife  inhabitants  of  forest 
and  field  the  only  creatures  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  unexpected  happenings?  Not  at 
all.  As  if  to  impose  some  sort  of  retrib- 
utive impartiality,  fate  also  sets  man 
up  as  a target  in  bizarre  incidents. 
Two  examples: 

Several  years  ago  a Virginia  farmer 
was  killed  by  his  own  bear  trap  after 
he  had  arranged  the  homemade 
device  to  try  to  cope  with  black  bears 
that  were  damaging  his  crops.  And  a 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  aii  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  iook  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wise.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  stiil  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


hunter  from  near  Ligonier  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  was  the  victim 
of  a freak  accident  in  late  November, 
1979.  Wayne  Kissell  was  walking, 
single-file  and  last  in  line,  through  the 
woods  with  three  companions.  They 
were  at  a point  some  one  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Laughlintown  when 
the  rare  accident  occurred.  There 
were  gusty,  sound-muffling  winds  in 
the  woods  and,  timed  by  the  unknown 
to  within  one  step  and  one  second,  a 
twenty- foot  upper  section  of  dead  and 
partially  decayed  tree  trunk — some  12 
inches  in  diameter — dropped  and 
struck  Kissell  squarely  on  the  head 
and  shoulders.  He  was  killed  almost 
instantly,  but  none  of  his  hunting 
partners  was  touched  by  the  crushing 
timber. 
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Three  foreign  killers  spent  the 
winter  of  1981-82  in  Lancaster 
County.  Collectively  they  killed  liter- 
ally hundreds — and  they  did  it  in  full 
view  of  numerous  observers,  many  of 
whom  even  photographed  the  killers 
in  the  act! 

Most  of  the  victims,  we  have  to  ad- 
mit, were  pigeons,  but  even  so,  the 
killers  hung  around  until  spring  and 
then  escaped,  free  as  birds.  That’s 
because  they  were  birds  . . . and  what 
birds!  They  were  arctic  gyrfalcons 
{Falco  rusticolm),  and  among  birds 
gyrfalcons  are  what  Bengal  tigers  are 
among  mammals  and  great  white 
sharks  are  among  fish — the  killer 
elite.  Furthermore,  they  are  to  Lan- 
caster County  about  as  alien  as  polar 
bears. 

The  home  grounds  of  gyrfalcons — 
when  these  rare  and  exotic  creatures 
can  be  seen  at  all — are  on  Baffin 
Island,  Greenland,  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Islands  and  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  high  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
However,  from  November  of  1981  till 
March  of  1982,  three  of  these  magnifi- 
cent creatures  lived  in  suburban  Lan- 
caster. That’s  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
— Dutch  Country,  tourist  land,  host 
normally  to  nothing  more  exotic  than 
holsteins. 

First  noted  on  evening  perches  in 
trees  near  New  Holland,  they  were 
soon  discovered  spending  their  days  at 
what  amounted  to  a huge  free  lunch 
counter  in  the  suburb  of  Leacock. 
Their  lunch  counter  was  actually  a 
stone  quarry  which  for  years  has 
served  as  home  for  thousands  of 
pigeons.  Big,  fat,  dumb  and  appar- 
ently delicious  pigeons.  It  was  a regu- 
lar smorgasbord  for  the  gyrs,  since 
their  normal  winter  fare  includes  the 
elusive  ptarmigan  grouse,  now  and 
then  the  fleet-footed  lemming,  and 
whatever  other  small  creatures  man- 
age to  survive  the  brutal  Arctic  con- 
ditions. But  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
pigeons!  The  falcons  soon  “got  to 
know  what  good  is,”  in  that  quarry. 
One  area  resident  claims  that  during 
the  gyrfalcons’  residency  there  was  a 
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reduction  in  the  pigeon  population  of 
maybe  75  percent. 

Gyrfalcons  are  the  very  definition 
of  “rare  birds.”  The  Audubon  Society 
Field  Guide  to  North  American  Birds 
describes  them  as  “a  very  rare  visitor 
from  the  arctic,”  and  that  they  are 
found  only  “as  far  south  as  extreme 
northern  United  States.”  During  the 
previous  year,  single  sightings  of  lone 
birds  were  recorded  in  Minnesota, 
Alaska  and  Quebec. 

So,  why  did  not  one  but  three  wild 
and  savage  gyrfalcons  take  up  winter 
quarters  in  heavily  populated,  ur- 
banized, industrialized  Lancaster 
County,  so  many  miles  south  of  their 
normal  range?  An  easy  suggestion  is, 
of  course,  the  pigeons.  They  were 
plentiful,  slow  and  were  easily  herded 
up  and  down  the  quarry  like  sheep. 
But  the  bigger  question  is,  how  did 
these  denizens  of  the  frozen  north  ever 
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get  this  far  south  in  the  first  place? 
And  why? 

Twice  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
sharp-eyed  experts  at  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  in  Berks  County  have  iden- 
tified gyrfalcons  passing  during  the 
fall  migration.  A combination  of  ele- 
ments can  bring  this  about.  An  espe- 
cially brutal  early  winter  in  the 
regions  above  60  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, coupled  with  a cyclical  down- 
turn in  prey  density,  disrupts  the 
delicate  arctic  food  chain.  Atop  this 
food  chain  perch  two  predator  birds, 
the  gyrfalcon  and  the  snowy  owl 
{Nyctea  scandiaca) . Its  disruption 
causes  some  of  these  birds,  not  other- 
wise particularly  migratory,  to  slip 
southward  looking  for  prey.  Their 
hunger  drives  them  farther  and  far- 
ther down  the  continent  until  they 
find  themselves  caught  up  in  that 
great  migratory  skypath  for  the  rap- 
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tors  of  North  America  that  sweeps 
down  the  axis  of  the  Appalachians 
from  the  Canadian  Laurentides  to  the 
great  ridge  line  which,  as  it  crosses 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
known  as  the  Kittatiny/Blue  Moun- 
tain range. 

Once  caught  up  in  this  massive 
migrant  wave,  it’s  probably  easier  to 
stay  with  it.  Riding  effortlessly  the 
lifting  winds  up  and  along  the  ridge- 
tops,  tens  of  thousands  of  hawks, 
eagles  and  falcons  travel  this  road  to 
winter  grounds.  The  presence  last 
winter  of  snowy  owls  in  Lancaster, 
Lehigh  and  Lebanon  counties  tends  to 
confirm  this  scenerio. 

From  this  extended  ridge  line  its 
just  an  easy  glide  for  a big  predator 
into  the  Great  Valley. 

Big  predators?  Yes.  Gyrfalcons  are 
the  biggest  of  this  hemisphere’s  falcons, 
attaining  a body  length  of  24  inches 
and  a wingspan  exceeding  four  feet. 
They  dwarf  their  common  cousin  seen 


zipping  off  telephone  wires  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  the  kestrel  or  sparrow 
hawk.  They  are  chunkier  than  another 
relative,  the  peregrine,  and  judging 
by  their  thunderbolt  attacks  on  the 
Lancaster  County  pigeons,  they  may 
be  nearly  as  fast.  (Peregrines  are  said 
to  be  the  world’s  fastest  creatures, 
sometimes  reaching  175  m.p.h.  in  a 
dive.)  But,  since  next  to  nobody’s  ever 
been  close  enough,  long  enough,  to 
clock  a gyr,  it’s  hard  to  say  how  fast 
they  may  go. 

Gyrfalcons  come  in  three  phases, 
dark,  gray  and  pure  white.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s visitors  included  a white  phase 
male  who  showed  up  first  and,  later, 
two  gray  phase  females.  As  with  all 
raptors,  the  females  are  larger  than 
the  males. 

News  of  the  gyrfalcons’  invasion  of 
the  Leacock  quarry  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  wildlife  community. 
Hundreds  of  naturalists,  from  all  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast,  literally 
dropped  everything  and  themselves 
migrated.  So  heavy  was  the  influx  of 
ornithologists,  wildlife  photogra- 
phers, reporters  and  serious  birders 
that  motels  north  and  east  of  Lan- 
caster enjoyed  an  unexpected  mid- 
winter boomlet. 

Will  They  Be  Back? 

Will  the  gyrfalcons  be  back  again? 
Sadly  enough,  probably  not.  Prey 
cycles  are  just  that,  cyclical,  and  a 
combination  of  a downside  cycle,  an 
extremely  severe  early  winter,  and 
probably  other  unknown  factors 
almost  certainly  won’t  soon  occur 
again.  However,  who  knows?  Some- 
where along  the  barren  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  there  are  three  birds 
who  probably  can’t  shake  the  memory 
of  lazy  winter  days  and  fat,  juicy 
pigeons.  Meanwhile,  what’s  left  of  the 
Leacock  pigeon  population  can  get 
about  the  business  of  restocking  the 
larder. 
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Could  this  be  the  answer  to  one  of  hunting’s 
persistent  puzzles  . . . 


By  Donald  Fox 


IT  WAS  ONE  of  those  cloudy  deer 
season  days,  when  the  gray  after- 
noon sky  just  kind  of  hangs  all  over 
you  and  you  can  smell  the  moisture 
and  the  stillness  in  the  air,  just  before 
it  snows.  He  was  about  40  yards  away, 
half-hidden  in  the  shadows,  under  the 
tent-like  branches  of  a magnificent 
ancient  hemlock.  I probably  wouldn’t 
have  seen  him  at  all,  but  as  I crunched 
across  the  half-frozen  leaves  and 
patches  of  week-old  snow,  he  swung 
his  arms  up  and  around  and  aimed 
what  looked  like  a cannon,  directly  at 
me. 

My  heart  immediately  hit  passing 
gear,  and  I was  still  trying  to  decide 
whether  I should  yell  or  drop  to  the 
ground  when  I realized  that  what  he 
was  pointing  at  me  was  not  a cannon 
at  all.  It  was  not  even  a rifle.  I 
stretched  my  neck  forward  and  looked 
again.  It  was  a telescope,  just  like  the 
ones  you  see  in  those  old  pirate 
movies. 

I waited  a few  moments,  enjoying 
the  relief  of  my  heart  rate  returning  to 
normal,  then  slung  my  Mauser  and 
walked  up  to  him. 

When  I reached  him,  he  continued 
to  search  for  a few  seconds,  as  if  to 
make  absolutely  sure  that  nothing 
would  sneak  by  while  he  wasn’t  look- 
ing, then  collapsed  the  telescope, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “You  see  them 
deer?” 

The  way  he  accented  the  “see,” 
made  me  think  he  was  a native  of  the 
area.  He  didn’t  appear  much  younger 
than  70  or  much  older  than  90.  He 
was  old,  but  still  looked  in  pretty  good 


shape,  everything  considered. 

“No,”  I said,  “I  haven’t  seen  a deer 
since  early  this  morning.  About  ten 
minutes  ago,  though,  I saw  two  tur- 
keys right  down  here  over  the  hill.”  As 
I spoke,  I glanced  around  to  see  if  his 
rifle  was  as  old  and  interesting  as  he 
and  his  telescope.  I was  slightly  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  he  had  none.  I 
love  to  look  at  other  people’s  rifles. 

“Them  was  deer,”  he  stated,  obvi- 
ously enjoying  correcting  me.  His 
pink  face,  unable  to  control  the  grin 
seeping  across  it,  looked  remarkably 
clean  shaven,  as  if  years  of  exposure 
had  polished  the  whiskers  from  it.  The 
color  made  the  hair  of  his  sideburns 
seem  almost  artificially  white. 

“No,”  I said,  “I  got  a look  at  ’em. 
They  took  off  from  that  little  clearing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  down  there. 
If  it  was  turkey  season  I could  have 
shot  either  one.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  wonder,”  he  said, 
still  grinning,  “why  you  see  deer  in 
turkey  season,  and  turkeys  in  deer 
season?” 

The  way  he  asked  the  question 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  the 
answer,  and  wanted  me  to  ask. 

“It  sure  seems  that  way  sometimes,” 
I replied.  “Last  fall  we  had  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  bucks  you  ever  saw, 
feeding  almost  right  behind  our 
cabin.  We  watched  ’em  all  summer, 
right  up  through  November,  but  come 
deer  season — ” 

“Well,  now.  I’ll  just  tell  you  some- 
thing,” he  interrupted,  no  longer 
smiling. 

As  he  spoke,  the  woods  around  us 
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“DON’T  YOU  EVER  WONDER,”  he  said,  still  grinning,  “why  you  see  deer  in  turkey  season, 
and  turkeys  in  deer  season?” 


seemed  to  suddenly  grow  more  silent, 
and  I noticed  that  a few  snowflakes 
were  beginning  to  quietly  float  down. 

His  stubby  fingers  reached  into  the 
pocket  of  his  faded  coveralls  and  pro- 
duced a package  of  chewing  tobacco 
which  he  offered  to  me  with  a nod 
before  carefully  collecting  a wad  and 
stuffing  the  brown,  wrinkled  strands 
into  his  mouth.  He  looked  as  if  he  was 
preparing  himself  for  some  great  task. 

“Dint  you  ever  see  a catty-pillar?” 
he  asked,  as  we  both  stared  upward  at 
the  increasing  whiteness  now  snowing 
down  around  us. 

He  wasn’t  expecting  an  answer  and 
he  didn’t  give  me  time  to  reply. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “a  catty- 
pillar  don’t  look  nothing  like  a butter- 
fly. A catty-pillar  hain’t  got  no  wings, 
but  a catty-pillar  changes  to  a butter- 
fly, don’t  he?  Well,  don’t  he?” 

The  wind  changed,  and  the  snow 
suddenly  began  falling  even  heavier. 

I thought  I had  caught  on  to  his 
joke,  and  I broke  into  a big  Carter- 
style  grin. 

“You’re  laughin’,  ain’t  ya?,”  he  said 
almost  angrily.  “Well,  maggots  hain’t 
nothing  like  flies,  and  tadpoles  don’t 
18 


look  nothing  like  frogs,  and  deers  and 
turkeys  is  the  same  way.  You  watch 
— some  day  they’re  gonna  find  out — ” 
“That  deer  and  turkeys  are  really 
the  same  critters?”  I interrupted,  still 
participating  in  his  humor,  but  get- 
ting anxious  to  resume  hunting  in  that 
storm. 

The  stern  look  that  he  gave  me  indi- 
cated that,  perhaps,  he  wasn’t  kid- 
ding. 

“You’re  durn  right  they  are!” 

The  loudness  of  his  reply  seemed  in- 
congruous against  the  whispering 
whiteness  that  was  flowing  all  around 
us  now. 

Just  Like  Catty-pillars 

“Deers  is  just  like  all  them  catty- pil- 
lars. In  N’vember  they’s  deer,  then  in 
D’cember,  why,  they  change.  The 
hair  all  falls  off’n  ’em,  and  they  git  all 
scroonched  up  and  fat,  and  feathers 
grows,  and  the  wings  comes  out,  and 
then  they  jest  a go  around  gobblin’ 
and  a squawkin’  and  a flyin’  and 
teasin’  the  hunters.” 

I was  beginning  to  feel  slightly  un- 
comfortable— you  know  how  you  feel 
when  you’re  not  sure  if  the  person 
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you’re  talking  to  is  serious  or  not.  If  he 
was  joking,  he  didn’t  seem  to  want  me 
to  laugh.  If  he  was  serious — well,  he 
couldn’t  be  serious. 

“I  see  you  don’t  have  a rifle,”  I said, 
trying  to  change  the  subject. 

“Naw,”  he  replied,  as  if  he  was  a 
small  boy  and  I had  suggested  he  take 
a bath. 

“I  don’t  need  none.  It  just  tickles 
me  to  come  out  here  and  watch  all 
you  fellers  a-lookin’  for  turkeys  and 
deers,  and  tryin’  to  figger  out  why  you 
see  deers  in  turkey  season,  and  turkeys 
in  deer  season.  Well,  sir,  I know.  I 
know  why  that  is!  They  hain’t  deers 
and  they  hain’t  turkeys!  They’s  deer- 
keysV' 

We  both  seemed  a little  bit  embar- 
rassed by  the  vehemence  of  his  speech. 


and  I thought  it  was  about  time  I got 
back  to  my  hunting. 

The  bare  patches  on  the  ground 
were  already  covered  with  a transpar- 
ent layer  of  snow. 

“Well,”  I said,  “Fm  going  up  here 
and  try  to  sneak  through  these  pines 
for  a while.”  I dropped  my  Mauser 
into  its  familiar,  comfortable  place  in 
the  crook  of  my  elbow.  “Nice  talking 
to  you.” 

He  turned  his  head,  spat  about  a 
cupful  of  tobacco  juice,  and  as  if  in  the 
final  formality  of  our  meeting,  wiped 
his  lips  on  the  sleeve  of  his  denim 
jacket  and  said,  “Good  luck  with 
them  deer  keys!” 

“Thanks.” 

I walked  by  him,  out  into  the  show- 
ering whitene.ss. 


Sc^  in  . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  (Same  Commission) 

The  Rights  of  Gun  Owners,  by  Alan  M.  Gottlieb,  Caroline  House  Publishers, 
Aurora,  III.,  211  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  The  author  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  president  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment Foundation,  and  a recognized  authority  in  this  area.  His  book  is  a compila- 
tion of  federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  guns  and  ammunition.  It  deals  with  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  individual’s  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  the  basic 
issues  of  gun  control,  the  rights  of  gun  owners  during  arrest  and  trial  and  of 
those  using  guns  for  self-defense,  and  federal,  state  and  local  gun  control  laws 
and  ordinances.  It  also  lists  sources  of  pro-gun  material,  has  a bibliography  of 
pro-gun  literature,  and  covers  other  important  gun-related  subjects.  Everyone 
concerned  about  the  individual’s  right  to  own  firearms  should  have  this  book. 

Gun  Trader’s  Guide,  10th  ed.,  by  Paul  Wahl,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta 
Court,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606,  415  pp.,  paperbound,  $10.95.  Gives  price 
guide  on  over  4,000  handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns  manufactured  after  1900,  more 
than  2,000  of  which  are  illustrated.  Follows  NRA  standards  of  conditions.  A 
highly  useful  reference  for  anyone  who  buys  or  sells  even  one  used  gun. 

The  Complete  Woodsman’s  Guide,  by  Anthony  Accerano,  New  Century  Pub- 
lishers, 220  Old  New  Brunswick  Road,  CN  1332,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854,  256  pp., 
$18.45  delivered.  Good  practical  information  on  getting  along  in  the  outdoors  — 
equipment;  traveling  on  foot,  by  canoe,  skis  and  snowshoes;  staying  “unlost”; 
cooking;  interpreting  weather  signs,  first-aid,  and  more. 

The  Hiker’s  Bible,  rev.  ed.,  by  Robert  Elman  with  Clair  Rees,  Doubleday,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  NY  11530, 148  pp.,  $4.95,  paperbound.  Tells  how  to  plan  hikes,  what  to 
wear,  how  to  avoid  troublesome  plants  and  pests,  gives  suggestions  on  back- 
packs, sleeping  bags,  tents,  etc.,  and  lists  many  trails  and  suppliers  of  necessary 
items. 
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LOST! 

A Young  Woman  Up 
Young  Woman’s  Creek 

By  Hayes  T.  Englert 


IN  AUGUST,  1926,  I was  transferred 
from  my  position  as  game  protector/ 
refuge  keeper  in  the  Coudersport- Jersey 
Shore  area  to  the  Southeast  Division,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a game  protector  in 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  counties.  I 
was  skeptical  as  to  what  the  outcome  of 
this  move  might  be,  as  it  was  sending 
me  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — 
from  the  region  with  the  lowest  popula- 
tion density  in  the  state  to  the  one  with 
the  highest.  The  adjustment,  though, 
was  immediate,  as  I found  plenty  of 
work.  There  was  never  a dull  moment. 
But  it  wasn’t  the  type  of  country  I pre- 
ferred. 

I had  loved  that  Black  Forest  region 
from  which  I was  transferred,  and  to 
make  the  change  more  acceptable,  each 
spring  I would  take  vacation  and  go 
back  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  trout  fish- 
ing in  Big  Pine  Creek,  Slate  Run,  Kettle 
Creek  and  Young  Woman’s  Creek — 
beautiful  streams  lying  in  parts  of  Pot- 
ter, Clinton,  Tioga  and  Lycoming 
counties. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  was  when  late 
one  Friday  in  June  I arrived  at  my  par- 
ents’ home  in  Woolrich.  My  dad  was  a 
great  trout  fisherman,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  fish  the  headwaters  of  the  right- 
hand  fork  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek. 
We  got  up  early,  had  breakfast,  and 
each  made  two  hefty  sandwiches  out  of 
mom’s  homemade  bread.  By  7 o’clock 
we  were  headed  north  over  the  Couder- 
sport Pike.  We  turned  left  at  Benson 
Road,  where  we  could  only  drive  a car 
for  about  one  mile,  then  we  walked 
down  Benson  Run  about  two  miles  to 
the  main  fork.  There  it  forks  again  into 
three  branches.  The  Baldwin  on  the 


right,  the  County  Line  in  the  center, 
and  Lebo  on  the  left.  These  branches 
were  separated  by  high  mountains,  and 
these  mountains  were  rugged  and 
treacherous,  with  no  roads  or  trails. 

We  were  going  to  part  here,  so  de- 
cided we  would  meet  back  at  the  car 
about  4:30.  This  would  get  us  back 
home  about  6 o’clock,  as  we  had 
promised. 

I let  Dad  take  his  pick  as  to  where 
he  wanted  to  go.  He  said  he  would 
fish  around  where  the  streams  joined 
and  might  go  up  the  Lebo  a ways.  I 
said  I would  walk  up  the  County  Line 
branch  about  a mile,  then  would  fish 
upstream. 

It  was  a perfect  June  day  and  the 
fishing  was  good.  Plenty  of  nice  fat 
speckled  trout,  ready  and  willing  to 
blast  my  somewhat  crude,  personally 
tied  flies.  I returned  most  of  those  I 
caught,  keeping  only  the  ones  eight 
inches  and  larger. 

Lost  Fly 

I finally  lost  my  fly,  so  sat  down  on 
the  stream  bank  and  tied  on  another.  I 
had  no  watch  along  but  the  sun  told 
me  it  was  about  noon,  so  I decided  to 
eat  the  two  fat  sandwiches  I was  carry- 
ing. I finished  one  and  had  the  other 
partly  unwrapped,  but  something  told 
me  to  wrap  it  up  again  so  I did.  That 
was  unusual.  I normally  ate  all  my 
lunch  at  one  time.  I always  figured  a 
lunch  on  the  outside  will  do  you  no 
good,  but  on  the  inside,  maybe.  It 
wasn’t  that  I was  in  a hurry  to  get 
back  fishing,  because  I sat  there  an- 
other fifteen  minutes,  just  enjoying 
the  day  and  idly  wondering  why  I 
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hadn’t  eaten  that  other  sandwich. 

I fished  on  up  the  stream  slowly, 
stopping  a lot  just  to  reflect  on  what  a 
beautiful  day  I was  having.  On  two  of 
these  occasions  I decided  to  eat  the 
last  sandwich,  but  ended  up  not  doing 
so.  The  day  wore  on  and  I was  up 
County  Line  about  two  and  a half 
miles,  so  I figured  I’d  better  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  car. 

As  I walked  down  the  old  narrow 
gauge  railroad  bed,  I thought  about 
the  countless  tons  of  virgin  hemlock 
bark  that  had  been  funneled  down  the 
branches  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  to 
the  Gleason  Tannery  in  the  town  of 
Gleasonton.  The  tannic  acid  from  the 
bark  was  used  to  tan  hides.  When  the 
entire  watershed  of  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  had  been  stripped  of  virgin  hem- 
lock, that  was  the  end  of  the  tannery. 

When  I was  a lad  of  13,  an  uncle 
had  taken  an  older  brother  and  myself 
to  Young  Woman’s  Creek  on  a fishing 
trip,  and  I remembered  the  enormous 
piles  of  hemlock  bark  stacked  up  at 
the  tannery.  Most  of  the  logs  were  left 
to  rot  in  the  woods  as  hemlock  made  a 
poor  grade  of  lumber  and  there  was 
no  market  for  it. 

Farther  down,  the  stream  made  a 
left  turn  under  the  grade.  The  old 
trestle  that  held  the  track  had  been 
torn  out,  so  I dropped  down  the  bank 
and  knelt  at  the  creek  to  clean  a few 
fish.  There  was  a shady  pool  there  so  I 
picked  up  my  rod  and  flicked  a fly  up 
to  the  fast  water.  A nice  nine-incher 
sucked  it  in  and  I added  it  to  my  bag. 

I took  down  my  rod,  broke  off  a few 
hemlock  boughs  to  pack  the  trout  in, 
and  wet  the  whole  basket  in  that  cold 
water.  I was  ready  to  go,  but  thought 
I would  eat  that  other  sandwich  first. 
I got  it  out  and  had  it  half  unwrapped, 
then  looked  at  the  sun  and  saw  it  was 
sinking  pretty  fast.  Dad  was  probably 
at  the  car  waiting,  I thought,  so  I re- 
wrapped the  wax  paper  around  the 
sandwich  and  put  in  back  in  my 
jacket.  What  happened  in  the  next 
few  minutes  made  me  awfully  glad  I 
didn’t  eat  it. 

I had  about  three  miles  to  go  to  the 


car,  but  figured  if  I hurried  I could  be 
there  in  45  minutes  or  so.  I picked  up 
my  gear,  waded  across  the  creek  and 
went  up  the  embankment  to  the 
grade.  Now  I was  facing  the  stream 
below  the  old  trestle.  What  I saw 
froze  me  in  my  tracks.  There,  not  over 
30  feet  away,  a young  woman  stood 
motionless  on  the  bank.  Her  back  was 
to  me,  her  head  was  bowed,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  gazing  into  the  stream. 

Like  a Statue 

She  stood  there  like  a statue.  She 
wore  a blouse,  black  bloomers  and 
stockings.  The  bloomers  were  torn  at 
her  knees  and  her  stockings  were  pretty 
well  shredded.  I realized  she  was  a 
lost  person,  but  she  still  didn’t  move 
and  neither  did  I. 

The  legend  of  how  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  got  its  name  flashed  through 
my  mind.  Legend  has  it  that  a young 
woman,  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  the 
mouth  of  this  creek  where  it  empties 
into  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  became  lost  in  that  wil- 
derness. In  spite  of  days  of  searching, 
no  trace  of  her  was  ever  found,  and 
the  settlers  came  to  believe  that  a bear 
attacked  and  devoured  her. 

If  history  is  trying  to  repeat  itself,  I 
thought,  this  young  lady  is  found  and 
I’ll  make  sure  she  is  not  eaten  by  a 
bear. 

After  what  seemed  like  the  longest 
time,  she  raised  her  head  slightly  and 
looked  downstream  for  several  sec- 
onds. Then  she  slowly  turned  her 
head,  looking  upstream  toward  the 
trestle.  As  she  did  so,  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye  she  saw  me  standing  up  on 
the  grade.  She  screamed  and  started 
toward  me,  repeating  several  times, 
“Thank  God,  I’m  saved!”  She  was 
having  trouble  in  the  jumble  of  rocks 
and  brush,  so  I hurried  down,  got 
hold  of  a hand  and  arm  and  helped 
her  up  onto  the  grade.  I looked  into 
her  eyes  and  face  and  saw  a terrified, 
dry-eyed  and  exhausted  young  girl. 

“It  appears  to  me  you’re  lost,”  I 
said. 

She  just  nodded.  Then  the  tears 
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streamed  down  her  face  as  she  sobbed. 
It  was  grassy  and  smooth  at  the  edge 
of  the  grade  so  I suggested  she  sit 
down  there  and  rest  awhile,  then  we 
would  talk. 

I told  her  I was  a state  game  protec- 
tor and  I knew  these  mountains  better 
than  any  other  living  person,  that  I 
had  patrolled  them  for  four  years  on 
horseback,  on  snowshoes,  and  by  just 
plain  walking.  I also  told  her  I was 
here  on  a short  vacation  on  a fishing 
trip  with  my  dad,  who  was  fishing  a 
couple  of  miles  downstream,  and  that 
we  planned  on  meeting  at  our  car 
about  4 o’clock  to  go  home. 

“The  car  is  back  on  top  of  a moun- 
tain,’’ I said.  “I’m  telling  you  this  so 
you  will  know  exactly  how  we  stand. 
When  we  reach  the  car,  we’ll  take  you 
home  or  wherever  you  belong.’’ 

So  now  it  was  her  time  to  talk.  I 
asked  her  to  tell  me  where  she  was 
from.  How  she  happened  to  be  here. 
How  she  became  lost.  If  anybody  was 
with  her,  and  any  other  information 
she  could  think  of. 

She  started  by  telling  me  she  was  a 
student  at  Lock  Haven  State  Teacher’s 
College,  attending  summer  school. 


The  day  before,  Friday,  a couple  of 
carloads  of  young  people  decided  to 
take  a weekend  camping  trip  to  a 
camp  one  of  them  knew  about. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  dark.  While  strolling  around 
near  the  camp,  she  had  seen  some 
beautiul  flowers  on  the  slope  opposite. 
She  thought  they  would  make  a nice 
bouquet  and  decided  to  gather  some 
the  next  morning.  She  had  thought 
about  the  flowers  during  the  night 
and  was  awake  as  day  broke.  “All  the 
others  were  sleeping,’’  she  said,  “so  I 
quietly  got  up,  dressed  and  left  the 
cabin.”  She  thought  she  would  give 
the  others  a surprise  by  picking  the 
flowers  and  making  the  bouquet.  She 
went  up  over  the  slope,  picking  the 
flowers.  Then  seeing  more  flowers 
and  prettier  ones,  she  kept  going. 

After  picking  all  the  flowers  she 
wanted,  she  looked  for  the  camp  but 
couldn’t  see  it.  She  never  did  find  it. 
She  kept  walking  and  finally  came  out 
to  the  edge  of  a big  sidehill  where  she 
could  look  down  into  a valley,  so  she 
decided  to  go  down.  It  was  a long 
ways  down.  When  she  reached  the 
bottom  she  came  to  a creek — a big  one 


I FISHED  ON  UP  THE  STREAM  SLOWLY,  stopping  a lot  just  to  reflect  on  what  a beautiful 
day  I was  having. 


you  had  to  wade  to  cross.  Then  she 
followed  this  creek  downstream,  hop- 
ing to  find  something  or  someone.  She 
found  neither.  Then  she  decided  if  she 
was  to  find  the  camp  she  would  have 
to  go  back  up  to  the  top. 

“Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning,  at 
the  camp,”  I broke  in.  “Do  you  know 
where  this  camp  is  located,  or  its 
name?” 

She  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea. 

I asked  her  if  anyone  in  the  party 
had  mentioned  the  Black  Forest  or 
Young  Woman’s  Creek. 

She  didn’t  remember  that  they  had. 

I asked  if  her  home  was  in  Clinton 
County.  She  replied  no,  and  men- 
tioned a town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  She  was  totally  ignorant  of 
anything  pertaining  to  Clinton  County 
and  didn’t  know  the  direction  they  had 
taken  to  reach  camp.  But  they  had 
been  on  the  road  about  two  hours. 

I said,  “Let’s  talk  about  the  camp  a 
little  more.  Were  there  any  features 
about  it  that  you  can  remember?” 

She  couldn’t  think  of  any  except  the 
small  stream  nearby  which  she  could 
step  across. 

“Were  there  any  big  trees  around 
the  camp?” 

She  didn’t  think  so. 

I asked  about  the  road  they  had 
traveled  on.  She  said  it  was  narrow. 

“Were  there  any  signs  along  this 
road  where  you  turned  to  go  down  to 
the  camp?” 

She  didn’t  remember  any. 

“Any  big  trees?” 

She  thought  a little  and  said,  “Yes, 
there  was  a big  tree  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  we  drove  right  past  it  going 
down  to  the  camp.” 

“How  big  in  circumference  would 
it  be?” 

She  made  a big  circle  with  her 
arms. 

I then  said,  “If  you  were  coming  up 
the  road  from  the  opposite  direction, 
could  you  turn  down  the  camp  road 
from  that  side  of  the  tree?  In  other 
words,  was  the  tree  sitting  in  a tri- 
angle? 

“Yes.” 


“Do  you  know  if  it  was  a pine  or 
hemlock?” 

She  didn’t  know. 

That  didn’t  matter.  I knew  the 
location  of  the  camp  and  the  tree  was 
a fine  big  white  oak.  The  lumbermen 
had  spared  it  because  they’d  only  been 
interested  in  the  white  pine  and  hem- 
lock. 

The  camp  was  located  in  Steward- 
son  Township,  Potter  County,  along 
what’s  known  as  Twelve-Mile  Road. 
It  starts  on  Route  44  at  the  top  of  Ket- 
tle Creek  Mountain  and  goes  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  It  could  only 
be  driven  by  a car  for  four  or  five 
miles  at  that  time.  It  was  the  only  way 
you  could  reach  the  camp. 

Now  I had  a good  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral direction  she  had  taken  from  the 
camp.  She  had  to  be  on  the  Lebo 
branch,  and  from  her  description  of 
the  size  of  the  stream  she  was  some 
five  or  six  miles  downstream  from  the 
camp,  which  was  at  the  very  head  of 
the  Lebo  branch.  Up  there  the  moun- 
tain is  more  or  less  flat,  but  five  or  six 
miles  downstream  is  high  and  the 
sidehills  steep. 

Now  that  I had  a mental  picture  of 
where  she  was,  I asked,  “Did  you  go 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain?” 

She  replied  that  she  had,  and  it  was 
awful. 

“This  is  almost  unbelievable,”  I 
said. 

“What’s  unbelievable?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  The  terrain  you 
covered  doesn’t  have  any  trails  or  even 
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old  woods  roads  that  you  could  have 
followed.  I know  lost  people  wander 
about  in  different  directions,  but  in 
addition  you  were  beset  with  obstacles 
that  would  force  you  to  detour  around. 
On  the  mountaintops  there  were 
blackberry  brairs,  clumps  of  chestnut 
sprouts,  and  enormous  patches  of 
laurel,  and  the  mountainsides  are  cov- 
ered with  rocks  ledges,  big  boulders, 
and  rhododendron  eight  to  ten  feet 
high  and  so  thick  no  one  can  pass 
through  it.  Also,  lots  of  second  growth 
hemlock. 

“There  had  to  be  times  when  de- 
touring around  all  those  obstacles 
you  were  hemmed  in,  and  your  only 
choice  would  be  to  just  bust  through  it 
like  a bear  does.  Those  are  the  places 
your  clothing  got  so  torn  and  you  got 
scratched  and  bruised. 

“Then,”  I said,  “there’s  another 
thing  I want  to  tell  you.  These  moun- 
tains are  infested  with  rattlesnakes. 
There’s  a den  of  them  in  the  rimrocks 
on  Lecox  Mountain,  and  you  must 
have  been  quite  close  to  it.  Two  or 
three  hundred  snakes  den  up  there  in 
the  early  fall.  Then  in  late  May  or 
early  June  they  scatter  for  the  summer 
in  search  of  food.  It’s  almost  a miracle 
you  weren’t  bit.” 

She  said  she  had  seen  two  but 
avoided  them. 

I said,  “You  went  in  a southerly 
direction  down  Lecox  Ridge,  then 
when  you  elimbed  back  up  to  the  top 
you  took  a northeast  course  which 
brought  you  to  another  valley  or  hol- 
low, am  I right?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  then  said  she 
went  down  into  the  hollow  and 
climbed  the  other  side.  That  hollow 
was  Wilcox  Run. 

“Well,”  I said,  “then  you  were  on 
top  and  another  big  flat.” 

She  said  she  had  wandered  around 
up  there  for  a long  time  before  reach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  mountain.  “Then  I 
came  down  into  this  valley  and  walked 
over  to  the  stream.  I stood  there  a long 
time,  and  when  I looked  around  I saw 
you.” 

The  airline  distance  she  had  tra- 


veled would  be  about  ten  miles,  and 
you  could  triple  that  for  detouring 
around  obstructions  and  just  wander- 
ing around.  I can  easily  believe  she 
walked  close  to  thirty  miles  over  the 
roughest  terrain  to  be  found  on  these 
mountains.  She  climbed  up  and  down 
treacherous  mountainsides  five  times 
— one  of  the  worst  things  any  lost  per- 
son can  do  as  it  saps  your  strength. 

If,  when  she  first  went  down  into 
the  Lebo  Valley,  she  had  kept  going 
downstream,  she  would  have  found 
help  in  a matter  of  three  or  four  miles. 

Near  End  of  Line 

That  torturous  trip,  dressed  as  she 
was  and  with  both  heels  broken  off 
her  shoes,  plus  the  mental  agony,  had 
brought  her  to  just  about  the  end  of 
the  line.  Only  a physically  strong  per- 
son with  a determination  to  survive 
could  have  gotten  this  far. 

I shuddered  to  think  of  what  her 
fate  would  have  been  had  we  not  met. 
She  was  still  deep  in  the  wilderness 
and  couldn’t  go  much  farther.  She 
also  had  taken  herself  out  of  range  of 
any  search  parties  for  a couple  of  days 
at  least. 

As  I thought  of  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  split-second  timing  that 
brought  her  off  that  mountain  just  as  I 
was  ready  to  travel,  I knew  our  meet- 
ing wasn’t  just  a commonplace  occur- 
rence. A hidden  force  had  to  be  con- 
trolling the  destiny  of  this  girl.  How 
else  had  she  keyed  in  on  me,  the  only 
person  on  that  stream?  I was  con- 
vinced then,  and  still  am,  that  a 
higher  power  had  been  calling  the 
shots  for  her.  As  for  me,  I was  only  the 
means  to  an  end. 

I doubted  very  much  that  in  her  ex- 
hausted condition  she  would  be  able 
to  walk  the  three  miles  to  the  car,  but 
we  would  make  a start  and  go  as  far  as 
possible.  Then  I would  leave  her  and 
go  for  help.  Before  doing  so  I would 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I 
would  scrounge  up  enough  firewood 
to  keep  a fire  going  all  night,  and  get 
it  started  in  a safe  place.  I would  also 
break  off  sufficient  hemlock  boughs  to 
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make  a good  place  to  sit  or  even  a 
place  to  lie  down.  I knew  where  to  go 
for  help.  Just  three  miles  from  our  car 
was  the  headquarters  of  both  the  for- 
est ranger  and  our  game  refuge  keeper. 
The  three  of  us  could  quickly  make  a 
suitable  stretcher  and  get  her  out  in  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  hours. 

After  the  girl  had  rested  for  about 
an  hour,  I asked  how  she  was  feeling. 
She  said  much  better. 

“Well,”  I said,  “we  may  as  well 
start.  We’ll  have  a trail  to  follow  all 
the  way.  We’ll  take  it  slow  and  rest 
often.” 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  she  had 
walking  with  those  shoes,  she  did 
remarkably  well.  We  made  a mile  and 
stopped  for  another  rest  at  the  mouth 
of  a hollow.  “You  see  that  hollow? 
That’s  Wilcox  Run.  A couple  of  miles 
up  there,  you  crossed  it  on  your  way 
over  here  to  the  County  Line  branch.” 

After  going  a short  distance  we 
stopped  and  I pointed  to  our  left  and 
said  we’d  leave  this  grade  here  and 
cross  the  valley  to  the  base  of  a moun- 
tain we  could  see  “A  big  spring  comes 
out  the  base,  so  you  can  get  a real 
good  drink  of  water  and  rest  awhile.” 
We  dropped  down  off  the  grade, 
waded  across  the  valley  to  the  moun- 
tain and  spring. 

While  we  rested  there  I said,  “Next, 
we’ll  go  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain and  wade  across  the  fealdwin 
branch,  then  cro.ss  to  the  foot  of  that 
other  mountain  you  see  across  in  that 
direction.  Benson  Run  comes  down 
there  and  an  old  woods  road  that  we’ll 
follow  to  the  car.” 


Things  were  looking  good.  I had 
thought  at  the  start  that  if  we  made  it 
at  all  it  would  be  dark  before  we  were 
halfway  there.  But  we  were  halfway 
now,  with  plenty  of  daylight  left.  So  I 
told  her  where  we  were  and  assured 
her  we  would  be  in  Lock  Haven 
within  an  hour  after  we  reached  the 
car. 

Then  I got  a surprise.  She  said,  “I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  Lock  Haven.  I 
would  like  to  go  to  the  camp.  My 
friends  will  be  worried.” 

I thought  of  what  a day  they  must 
have  had.  I’d  have  bet  they  were  in 
Lock  Haven  right  then,  spreading  the 
word  and  rounding  up  search  crews. 
But  anyway  they  would  surely  have 
left  someone  at  camp  just  in  case. 

“Well,”  I said,  “I  promised  to  take 
you  anywhere  you  wanted  to  go  when 
we  reach  the  car,  so  the  promise  still 
holds  good.” 

I could  see  the  hike  was  getting 
more  difficult  for  her,  so  suggested  she 
rest  more  as  it  didn’t  matter  if  it  got 
dark.  We  had  a good  trail  to  follow 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

“I’m  ready,”  she  said,  “I’ll  make  it,” 
so  we  pushed  on. 

She  did  make  it,  and  before  dark- 
ness set  in.  The  last  hundred  yards 
was  a real  struggle  as  the  trail  got 
steeper  before  breaking  over  the  rim 
of  the  mountain.  She  could  hardly  get 
one  foot  ahead  of  the  other.  As  we 
went  over  the  top,  there,  a scant  thirty 
yards  away,  was  the  car  with  Dad 
standing  outside.  He’d  had  a long 
wait.  We  walked  over  to  the  car,  and  I 
said,  “Dad,  we  have  a passenger.” 

“I  see.  And  a lost  one  at  that.” 
“You’re  right,  and  right  now  she 
needs  to  sit  down  on  that  back  seat.” 
We  helped  her  into  the  car,  and  as 
she  wearily  settled  down  on  the  seat, 
she  looked  up  and  gave  us  the  most 
beautiful  smile  I had  ever  seen  on  a 
girl’s  face.  I know  it  lit  up  my  face, 
and  I looked  over  at  Dad  and  he  too 
was  smiling.  That  smile  told  us  at  last 
she  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  And 
it  had  thanks  written  all  over  it.  It 
was  a far  cry  from  the  dry-eyed  fear- 
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stricken  face  I had  looked  into  four  or 
five  hours  earlier  on  Young  Woman’s 
Creek.  Both  of  those  images  have 
stuck  with  me  through  the  years  and 
are  as  clear  today  as  they  were  when  it 
happened. 

I then  gave  Dad  a brief  rundown, 
telling  him  about  the  camp  up  on  the 
Twelve-Mile  Road  and  where  we  had 
met. 

“That’s  impossible,”  he  said.  “You 
must  have  the  wrong  camp. 

I told  him  I’d  been  of  the  same  opin- 
ion but  she  had  changed  my  mind. 
Anyway,  we  would  soon  find  out  as 
she  wanted  to  go  to  her  friends  at  the 
camp  and  not  to  Lock  Haven. 

I turned  the  car  around  and  drove 
out  to  the  Coudersport  Pike,  made  a 
left  turn  and  headed  for  the  top  of 
Kettle  Creek  Mountain.  If  silence  ever 
was  golden,  it  was  then.  No  one  spoke 
a word.  Darkness  set  in  and  I glanced 
over  at  Dad.  He  had  fallen  asleep.  In 
the  back  seat  our  girl  was  quiet  as  a 
mouse.  I assumed  she  also  had  dozed 
off.  At  least  I hoped  so. 

After  driving  the  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  Kettle  Creek  Mountain,  I 
turned  left  on  the  narrow  Twelve- 
Mile  Road  to  the  camp. 

I slowed  down  as  we  approached 
the  big  white  oak  tree  and  turned  the 
car  so  the  lights  would  shine  on  it.  Im- 
mediately a voice  from  the  back  seat 
yelled,  “That’s  the  tree,  that’s  the 
treel” 

Then  she  said,  “I  would  like  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way  down  to  the  camp. 
I want  to  tell  them  I found  my  own 
way  back.” 

I told  her  that  would  be  perfectly 
all  right  except  for  one  thing.  “Rattle- 
snakes have  a habit  of  crawling  out  on 
roads  and  trails  in  the  evening  to 
where  the  ground  has  been  warmed 
by  the  sun.  I don’t  want  you  to  take  a 
chance  of  being  bit,  so  I’ll  walk  ahead 
and  you  follow.  When  we  reach  the 
camp.  I’ll  quietly  depart.” 

When  we  got  down  the  road  a 
ways,  we  could  see  a light  in  the  camp 
window.  But  when  we  reached  the 
camp  I saw  that  all  the  cars  were 


gone.  I had  thought  they  would  surely 
have  left  someone  there  just  in  case, 
but  now  I was  dubious. 

Anyway,  they  would  certainly  have 
left  a note  and  food.  Also,  leaving  a 
light  burning  signified  that  they 
would  return. 

I said  nothing  about  the  cars  being 
gone,  and  neither  did  she.  I stopped  a 
short  way  from  the  camp  and  she 
thanked  me  for  helping  her.  I wished 
her  good  luck  and  she  opened  the 
camp  door,  went  inside  and  closed  the 
door. 

I waited,  listening  for  joyous  voices 
of  greeting,  but  there  was  only  silence. 

I was  certain  then  that  the  other 
campers  had  all  left.  I wouldn’t  dare 
write  what  I said  to  myself  about  a 
party  who  wouldn’t  leave  at  least  a 
couple  of  persons  at  the  camp  while 
t'ne  others  went  for  help.  I waited  sev- 
eral minutes  debating  whether  or  not 
to  go  in  the  cabin.  Then  I asked  myself 
if  I were  in  her  shoes  what  would  I 
want.  The  answer  was,  I would  wel- 
come being  alone.  It  would  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  my  wits  together,  get 
cleaned  up  and  into  other  clothes. 
Then  I would  be  in  a good  position  to 
bolster  my  idea  that  I had  found  my 
own  way  back  to  the  camp. 

Waited  Ten  Minutes 

I waited  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
thinking  she  might  come  out,  but  she 
didn’t.  I reluctantly  went  back  to  the 
car  and  said,  “Dad,  I need  some  ad- 
vice. We  may  not  be  out  of  the  woods 
yet.”  I outlined  the  situation. 

He  also  felt  that  as  long  as  she  was 
safe  it  would  be  better  to  leave  her 
alone.  So  we  turned  around  and 
headed  for  Woolrich,  arriving  there  at 

II  p.m. 

You  might  wonder  what  the  name 
of  this  girl  was.  Well,  I don’t  know.  I 
didn’t  ask  her,  and  I never  told  her  my 
name.  After  all,  names  are  only  given 
to  be  forgotten.  I simply  identified 
myself  by  my  profession,  which  I’m 
sure  made  her  confident  that  she 
would  survive  her  ordeal. 

It  was  several  months  after  this  in- 
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HERE  IS  THE  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as 
part  of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife” 
program.  This  program  is  intended  to  gener- 
ate financial  support  from  non-hunters  as 
well  as  hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contribu- 
tions are  used  to  fund  numerous  manage- 
ment programs  involving  non-game  species. 
Won’t  you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is 
$2,  the  decal  $1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 


cident  until  I again  saw  my  dad,  and 
when  I did  he  asked  if  I had  heard 
anything  more  about  the  lost  girl. 

I said,  “No,  you  don’t  hear  much 
about  such  things  down  in  the  Phila- 
delphia region.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  watched  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  for  several  days, 
and  nothing  appeared.  Then  about  a 
month  after  we  made  that  trip,  I was 
in  Lock  Haven  on  our  usual  Saturday 
night  shopping  trip,  and  a stranger 
approached  me  and  asked  if  I was 
Adam  Englert  from  Woolrich.  I told 
him  I was,  and  he  identified  himself 
and  said  he  was  from  the  teacher’s  col- 
lege. He  said  one  of  their  young  lady 
students  had  become  lost  on  Young 
Woman’s  Creek  and  was  found  by  a 
game  protector.  The  girl  didn’t  know 
the  game  protector’s  name,  but  said 
he  and  his  father  had  been  there  on  a 
fishing  trip. 


“He  said  they  had  called  the  local 
game  protector  but  he  wasn’t  the  man 
and  he  said  he  didn’t  know  who  it 
might  be.  Then  one  day  this  man  was 
telling  the  story  to  a friend,  a local 
merchant,  and  he  said,  ‘That  sounds 
like  Adam  Englert.  He  has  a son  who 
is  a game  protector  and  they  are  all 
fishermen.’” 

Dad  had  informed  the  man  that  we 
were  the  ones  who  brought  the  young 
woman  out  of  the  woods  and  returned 
her  to  the  camp. 

The  man  was  glad  for  the  informa- 
tion. “I  want  to  thank  you  and  let  you 
know  how  much  it  is  appreciated,”  he 
said.  “Please  convey  this  thought  to 
your  son  when  you  see  him.” 

I said,  “Well,  Dad  they’ll  never 
know  that  we  already  received  our  re- 
ward with  interest  when  she  gave  us 
that  beautiful  smile.” 

The  man  from  the  college  had  told 
Dad  that  when  they  got  word  that  the 
girl  was  lost,  it  was  too  late  to  get 
search  parties  out  that  day.  It  would 
take  time  to  find  woodsmen  capable 
of  organizing  such  a search,  so  they 
assumed  she  would  have  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  mountains  with  no  food. 
He  did  not  know  at  what  time  the 
others  had  returned  to  the  camp. 
There  had  been  great  confusion 
throughout  the  day. 

That  was  understandable.  That’s 
usually  the  way  when  town  or  city 
people  get  mixed  up  in  the  wilderness 
— which  is  what  this  region  was  at 
that  time,  probably  the  greatest  wil- 
derness Penn’s  Woods  had. 

Sometimes  I think  about  that  young 
woman — how  she  got  up  quietly  at 
daybreak  to  slip  out  and  pick  some 
wildflowers  to  surprise  her  friends, 
then  ended  up  hopelessly  lost.  She 
must  have  been  a really  fine  person. 
She  proved  that  to  my  satisfaction 
during  those  four  or  five  hours  of  hik- 
ing out  after  struggling  so  long  on  her 
own.  She  never  once  complained 
about  anything.  I’ve  always  been  glad 
that  I was  there  when  she  needed 
help.  It  was  nice,  too,  that  I had  that 
big  sandwich  to  give  her. 
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IT  WAS  THE  first  day  of  bow  season 
and  I hoped  it  would  go  better 
than  the  plans  we’d  made  and  then 
changed  just  two  days  before.  My  co- 
worker Bob  had  asked  me  to  go  hunt- 
ing with  him  behind  his  home  in  Wil- 
liams Township  in  Northampton 
County.  He  was  excited  because  he’d 
been  seeing  deer  in  the  fields  there.  It 


The  night  before,  in  what  has  be- 
come a ritual  for  me,  I retouched  the 
Dead-Head  points  on  my  wooden  Ben 
Pearson  arrows,  took  my  bow  out  of 
the  closet,  and  then  laid  out  my  cam- 
ouflage outfit.  Everything  I needed 
was  ready,  so  I set  the  alarm  for  5 
o’clock  and  went  to  bed  early. 

I was  up,  dressed  and  ready  to  go 


The  Y-Sight  Shot 

By  Richard  Smith 


was  close  to  my  home  too,  only  about 
seven  miles  away,  and  I had  hunted 
the  area  for  three  years  in  a row,  but 
never  had  a successful  shot.  I like 
hunting  local  deer  because  their  meat 
seems  to  have  better  flavor.  I was  will- 
ing to  try  the  area  again,  and  I thought 
everything  was  set. 

Two  weeks  earlier  that  was  the  plan; 
then  a couple  of  days  later  Bob  told 
me  some  of  his  friends  were  going  to 
the  Poconos  in  Pike  County  to  hunt. 
He  thought  he  would  like  to  go  with 
them,  but  hadn’t  decided  yet.  I asked 
him  to  let  me  know  for  sure,  so  I could 
make  plans. 

With  only  four  days  to  go  and  still 
not  knowing  his  decision,  I decided 
I’d  better  make  an  alternate  plan.  I 
took  a walk  through  the  fields  behind 
my  home  where  I usually  small  game 
hunt.  I had  seen  deer  in  the  area  but 
never  hunted  for  them.  Within  the 
first  ten  minutes  I found  deer  sign  in 
the  cornfield.  I continued  on  through 
two  more  cornfields  and  into  a wooded 
section  where  I found  several  buck 
rubs.  While  examining  one,  I became 
aware  of  rustling  in  the  thicket.  When 
I turned  to  see  what  was  making  the 
noise,  three  deer  came  running  out 
and  headed  for  the  cornfield.  Well, 
that  clinched  what  my  alternate  plan 
would  be  if  Bob  decided  to  go  with  his 
friends.  Two  days  later  he  told  me  he 
would,  so  I finally  knew  where  I 
would  be  hunting. 


by  5:30.  It  had  rained  the  night  before 
and  the  grass  was  still  wet  when  I 
started  up  through  the  yard  with  a 
flashlight.  It  was  totally  dark.  I had 
gone  part  way  through  the  first  field 
when  my  flashlight  went  out.  Dead 
batteries.  That  was  unexpected,  but  I 
then  remembered  why.  Our  grandson 
Jimmy  had  played  with  it  several 
times  in  the  past  month.  Well,  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it  now, 
so  I trudged  on  in  darkness.  It  would 
take  a lot  more  then  this  to  upset  me, 
but  I knew  the  walk  that  had  taken 
me  twenty  minutes  four  days  earlier 
would  take  more  like  forty  minutes  to- 
day. Just  five  minutes  before  opening 
time  I arrived  at  the  spot  where  I had 
seen  the  deer  four  days  ago.  I took  up 
my  position  against  a wide  elm  tree. 

Over  My  Boot 

Eifteen  minutes  later  a squirrel  ap- 
proached, walked  over  the  edge  of  my 
boot  and  climbed  the  tree  I was  lean- 
ing on.  I grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  feel- 
ing quite  good  about  how  well  I must 
be  blended  in  with  the  surroundings. 
Another  ten  minutes  had  passed  when 
along  came  a second  squirrel,  also 
heading  toward  me.  It  turned  to  the 
right  and  went  up  a tree  just  a few 
feet  away.  Fifteen  more  minutes  of  my 
rigid  stance  and  my  legs  were  begin- 
ning to  ache.  I was  on  a fencerow  and 
the  rocky  terrain  made  standing  still 
very  uncomfortable. 
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A BRANCH  HAD  GROWN  DOWNWARD  into  a Y at  the  end.  My  arrow  would  have  to  pass 
dead  center  through  the  Y to  get  into  the  chest.  Actually,  the  Y acted  the  same  as  a sight  on 
a rifle. 


I slowly  shifted  my  feet,  trying  to 
show  no  movement,  but  apparently 
the  second  squirrel  saw  me  because  he 
went  bananas,  ranting  and  raving  and 
jumping  from  limb  to  limb.  He  seemed 
to  continue  his  tirade  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  taking  off  through  the 
woods. 

A Lot  of  Rustling 

I glanced  at  my  watch.  It  showed 
7:45.  Suddenly  I heard  a lot  of  rust- 
ling behind  me  and  to  my  left.  There 
was  so  much  noise  it  really  startled 
me.  A deer  approached  from  the  corn- 
field and  crossed  the  fencerow.  I could 
see  a rack.  I drew  back  my  42-pound 
Wing  Gull  recurve  to  full  draw  and 
waited.  After  a moment  I thought  I 
shouldn’t  try  to  hold  the  draw  for  so 
long,  that  I should  let  down  until  he 
came  closer.  Boy!  When  you’re  excited 
you  forget  to  use  good  sense.  I relaxed 
and  waited,  watching  him  come 
closer.  He  stopped  in  a clearing  just  18 
yards  away.  Now  was  the  time  to  get 
ready. 

There  was  one  branch  in  the  way. 
It  had  grown  downward  and  into  a Y 
at  the  end.  I knew  my  arrow  would 
have  to  pass  dead  center  through  the 
Y to  get  into  the  chest.  Shooting  over 


or  under  the  Y would  probably  only 
injure  him.  Actually,  the  Y acted  the 
same  as  a sight  on  a rifle,  and  I 
couldn’t  ask  for  much  more  than  that, 
so  I said  to  myself,  “Okay,  it’s  now  or 
never.’’ 

I drew  full  draw,  released,  heard 
the  bow  recoil  with  a slight  thud,  and 
saw  the  arrow  sail  through  the  Y and 
disappear  into  the  buck’s  chest  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  He  jerked  up- 
ward, stood  for  a couple  of  seconds, 
then  ran  off  through  the  thicket  and 
into  another  clearing.  When  he 
stopped  this  time  I could  see  where 
the  arrow  had  hit  and  I knew  it  was  a 
fatal  shot.  He  ran  down  an  incline 
and  out  of  sight.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  two  more  deer  came  out  of 
the  cornfield  in  the  same  spot.  I knew 
why  there  had  been  so  much  noise 
earlier.  The  three  of  them  had  been 
traveling  together.  I could  see  their 
racks.  One  had  6 points,  the  other  8. 
They  followed  the  path  of  the  wounded 
buck,  disappearing  down  the  incline. 

I waited  for  fifteen  minutes,  staying 
calm  even  though  this  was  the  first 
deer  I had  shot  in  eighteen  years  of 
bowhunting.  I have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  my  forty  years  of  rifle  hunt- 
ing, but  this  was  a long  awaited  first. 
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Water  was  still  dripping  off  the  trees 
from  the  night’s  rain  and  I thought  his 
trail  would  be  washed  away,  so  I 
began  to  track.  First  I went  over  to 
where  he  was  hit  and  found  a large 
dark  red  spot  of  blood.  I then  went 
into  the  thicket  where  I found  a piece 
of  the  arrow,  then  in  the  clearing  I 
spotted  more  blood.  I felt  certain  he 
wouldn’t  go  far.  I followed  his  path, 
marking  trees  with  blaze  orange 
surveyor’s  ribbon.  About  45  yards 
along  the  way  I lost  his  track.  My 
heart  sank.  I got  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to  look  for  signs,  but  didn’t 
see  any.  I thought  he  had  stopped 
bleeding.  Then  it  dawned  on  me,  I 
was  following  the  two  other  deer.  I 
went  back  to  the  last  tree  marking, 
picked  up  his  trail  again  and  easily 
followed  it  back  through  the  cornfield 
for  35  yards,  and  there  he  lay — a 
beautiful  8-pointer.  As  I looked  at  him 


I was  filled  with  mixed  emotion,  but 
definitely  thrilled. 

I field-dressed  him  and  started  to 
drag  him  home.  It  took  two  hours.  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  I can 
tell  you  this:  Next  season  I’ll  be  head- 
ing for  the  same  hunting  grounds  be- 
hind my  home.  But  of  course  I’ll  do  my 
scouting  more  than  four  days  before 
the  season  begins. 
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Bradford  County’ll 

Hunter  Educa 

The  second  anniversary  of  Intematioi 
served  throughout  North  America  Sept^ 
Canadian  province  endeavored  to  bringi 
respective  hunter  education/safety  progr\ 
DGP  Bill  Bower,  whose  district  is  in  we 
consecutive  year  took  time  from  his  busy 
in  Pennsylvania’s  hunter  education  ejfor 
Troy  to  give  its  support  and  recognition  I 


BOB  FITCH,  left,  Canton, 
and  TED  CALKINS,  Troy, 
were  awarded  SPORT  caps 
in  recognition  of  their  com- 
bined total  of  110  years  of 
hunting  experience. 


and  received  overwhelming  response  fro\ 
nity,  the  borough  of  Canton.  Exhibits  fill 
and  safety  were  displayed  in  banks,  store\ 
borough.  Hunter  education  classes  and\ 
held  at  the  Canton  Bod  and  Gti 
showing  of  hunting  and  wildlim 
recognition  evening  was  highligti 
claiming  Hunter  Education  WtS 
polity. 


Various  shooting  contests 
were  held  at  the  Canton  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  Here  are  several 
participating  blackpowder  en- 
thusiasts. 


A SPORT  exft. 
many  aspect 


and  ethics  wi 


local  bank. 


Posters  promoting  hunter  edu- 
cation were  placed  throughout 
the  town  during  hunter  educa- 
tion week.  Here,  Deputy  BILL 
CAREY,  Canton,  places  a fire- 
arms safety  poster  near  the 
town  library. 


iton  Gives 

A Boost 

nter  Education  Week  was  ob- 
19-25,  1982.  Each  state  and 
ion  and  gain  support  for  their 
f public  participation, 
radford  County,  for  the  second 
le  to  get  a community  involved 
981,  Bill  got  his  hometown  of 


District  Game  Protector  BILL  BOWER 
talked  about  hunter  education  and 
stressed  its  importance  to  the  future 
of  hunting. 


program.  In  1982  he  asked  for 
her  Bradford  County  commu- 
ters emphasizing  hunter  ethics 
)ther  businesses  throughout  the 
IS  shooting  competitions  were 
Other  activities  included  the 
An  awards  presentation  and 
Canton  Borough  officials  pro- 
his  Bradford  County  munici- 


A future  hunter  points  to  one  of 
the  many  ethics  and  safety 
posters  displayed  throughout 
Canton’s  business  district. 


respect  the 
landowner 


ig  the 
safety 
d at  a 


City  Council  President  DEAN 
MORGAN  accepts  the  SPORT 
Ethics  Award  on  behalf  of  the 
borough  of  Canton  from  Game 
Protector  Bower. 


NOTES 


One  Smart  Fella 

A ringneck  found  sanctuary  in  the 
shrubbery  in  front  of  the  Northeast 
Division  Office  and  remained  there 
until  5 p.m. — after  shooting  hours — 
before  crossing  the  lawn  to  feed  in  an 
area  open  to  hunting.  Wonder  if  he 
wears  a Timex. — LMA  John  A.  Booth, 
Dallas. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY— While  reg- 
istering students  for  the  hunter  educa- 
tion course  he  was  teaching.  Instruc- 
tor Mel  Gochenaur  found  one  of  the 
students  did  not  know  his  birthdate. 
No  amount  of  memory  searching 
helped,  so  Mel  told  the  youngster  to 
ask  his  parents  and  let  him  know  on 
the  last  night  of  the  class.  On  that 
night,  when  Mel  asked  if  he  had  found 
out  what  day  he  had  been  born' on, 
the  boy  proudly  replied  that  they  had 
to  go  back  through  the  years,  one  by 
one,  until  they  made  sure  of  the  day. 
“I  was  born  on  a Wednesday,”  he 
said. — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummels- 
town. 


Tough  Guy 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— An  area 
farmer  told  me  about  a small  flock  of 
turkeys  he’s  been  watching  through- 
out the  year.  A gobbler  in  the  flock 
has  a ritual  which  he’s  been  perform- 
ing every  morning  for  three  weeks. 
Each  morning,  while  the  rest  of  the 
flock  feeds  in  the  fields,  he  comes 
down  to  the  barn  and,  with  gusto,  at- 
tacks the  chrome  bumper  of  a pickup 
truck.  This  lasts  10  to  20  minutes  then 
the  gobbler  works  his  way  back  to  the 
woods. — DGP  Ed  Gosnell,  Quarry- 
ville. 


Reverse  Logic 

FOREST  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing waterfowl  hunters  in  Buzzard 
Swamp,  I heard  quite  a lot  of  shooting 
but  saw  little  in  the  way  of  success. 
Checking  out  the  area,  I found  that 
those  who  were  doing  most  of  the 
shooting  were  novice  duck  hunters, 
shooting  at  ducks  way  out  of  range.  I 
talked  with  one  man  and  told  him 
that  the  ducks  he  had  just  shot  at  were 
completely  out  of  shotgun  range.  He 
told  me  he  knew  something  was 
wrong,  but  he  figured  his  gun  was  too 
short  . . . — DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 


Does  He  Give  Lessons? 

YORK  COUNTY— A retired  gen- 
tleman from  York  called  me  to  ask  if 
I’d  like  his  wooden  live  trap.  He  had 
been  using  the  trap  for  squirrels  for 
the  past  ten  years,  but  felt  he  could 
not  keep  after  it  any  more.  And  the 
trap  is  certainly  a good  one  as  in  the 
past  ten  years  this  gentleman  trapped 
and  transferred  674  squirrels. — DGP 
G.  John  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 
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Say  Again  . . .? 

Some  of  our  favorite  questions  asked 
by  callers  during  the  past  month: 

“I  just  bought  some  land  in  Wash- 
ington County,  could  you  tell  me 
where  my  property  lines  are?” 

“Who  do  I make  the  check  out  to 
for  the  birdseed  I’m  going  to  buy  from 
that  organization  behind  your  office?” 
“I  have  a firewood  permit  from  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, where  do  you  want  me  to 
cut?” 

“I  have  two  boys  who  want  to  visit 
your  fish  hatchery,  when  can  I bring 
them  in?” 

“I  heard  you  were  accepting  wal- 
nuts, I have  a tree  in  my  yard,  when 
can  you  pick  them  up?” 

And  on  and  on  the  unusual  ques- 
tions go  . . . — CIA  John  Badger,  Lig- 
onier. 


It  Helps 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— The 
Game  Commission’s  new  roadkill  pol- 
icy has  accomplished  much  in  making 
full  utilization  of  deer  killed  on  the 
highways.  It  has  also  provided  district 
game  protectors  with  a lot  of  interest- 
ing experiences.  I had  one  call  last  fall 
from  a young  man  who  had  just  hit  a 
deer  and  wanted  a permit.  When  I in- 
formed him  that  I would  need  the 
head  and  hide,  he  stated  that  that 
would  be  impossible,  as  the  head  was 
still  attached  to  the  deer.  I then  asked 
if  the  deer  had  been  skinned  and  he 
said  that  it  had,  at  the  scene  by  a 
passerby  who.  apparently  knew  about 
such  things.  At  this  point  I decided  to 
investigate.  At  the  scene  I found  only 
an  entrail  pile — no  deer,  no  head,  no 
hide.  At  the  man’s  home  I found  the 
deer  hanging  intact,  the  head  and 
hide  still  on.  I then  informed  the  man 
that  his  deer  had  been  “gutted,”  not 
skinned.  At  this  point  he  inquired, 
“You  mean  I have  to  take  all  this  hair 
and  skin  off  before  I can  cook  this 
thing?” — DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue, 
Saegertown. 


Persistent 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— A friend  of 
mine,  Jim,  told  me  about  this  terrific 
place  he  found  to  hunt  ducks.  Jim  is 
really  getting  into  duck  hunting,  but 
it  seems  he  needs  to  work  on  his  call- 
ing. He  told  me  he  got  into  his  spot 
and  things  were  going  well,  but  when 
he  started  calling,  a dog  started  to 
bark,  a squirrel  chattered  and  a pheas- 
ant crowed.  Jim  is  persistent  though 
and  it  paid  off — he  called  that  pheas- 
ant right  to  him.  No  ducks,  though, 
and  at  last  report  Jim  is  still  practic- 
ing.— DGP  Steve  Schweitzer,  New 
Enterprise. 


Cooperative  Effort 

ADAMS  CO f/ivry— Gettysburg 
borough  had  a real  problem  this  past 
summer — too  many  skunks  and  not 
enough  traps.  “Wimp”  Kauffman,  the 
borough’s  trapping  expert,  trapped 
and  relocated  over  60  skunks  during 
the  summer  months.  But,  realizing 
the  need  for  more  and  newer  traps, 
we  contacted  the  Vo-Ag  class  at  the 
Gettysburg  High  School.  The  borough 
agreed  to  provide  the  materials,  if  the 
students  would  build  the  traps.  The 
borough  now  has  10  new  traps  and 
the  ninth-graders  had  a very  worth- 
while project.  I think  this  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  other  boroughs  across 
the  state  to  consider.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Biglerville. 
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Real  Gear-Shifter 

POTTER  COC/NTY— Allen  Smith 
of  Galeton  finally  figured  out  how 
trapped  and  tagged  bears  return  to 
the  same  area  in  such  a short  time.  He 
found  where  a bear  had  taken  a 10- 
speed  bike,  carried  it  up  in  the  woods 
and  chewed  it  up.  So  if  a 10-speed 
comes  up  missing  from  your  house,  it 
just  may  be  that  a black  bear  stole  it 
and  wants  to  get  back  home  quickly. 
— DGP  Ron  Glouser,  Galeton. 


By  the  Numbers 

TIOGA  COUNTY— After  process- 
ing a bear  at  a trap  site  on  Rattler 
Mountain,  I moved  the  bear  about  30 
feet  from  the  trap  and  then  went  in- 
side a nearby  home  and  sipped  a cup 
of  tea  while  waiting  for  the  bear  to 
come  to.  But  in  the  meantime,  within 
20  minutes  and  while  watching  from 
the  living  room  window,  I saw  a sec- 
ond bear  go  in  and  spring  the  trap.  1 
went  out  and  processed  the  second 
bear,  laid  it  with  the  first,  and  again 
went  back  inside  the  home.  Then  a 
third  bear  went  into  the  trap,  turned 
around  in  it  and  struck  his  head  out 
the  end.  While  he  was  doing  that,  a 
fourth  bear  tried  to  squeeze  by  him 
and  get  inside  the  trap.  Needless  to 
say,  a short  time  later,  a third  bear 
was  trapped  and  tagged.  Now  how  is 
that  for  an  assembly  line  tagging  sys- 
tem?— DGP  John  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 


“Helpful”  Neely 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— I re- 
cently got  the  opportunity  to  live  up 
to  my  title  of  “game  protector.”  One 
evening,  as  1 was  out  looking  for  fox 
signs,  I flushed  two  grouse.  One  flew 
into  some  nearby  aspen  and  the  other 
flew  to  the  corner  of  a field.  1 fol- 
lowed the  second  to  get  a better  look, 
and  after  approaching,  I saw  him 
strutting  about.  It  was  then  that  I 
heard  a swoosh  as  a broadwing  hawk 
landed  just  fifteen  feet  above  my  head 
in  a cherry  tree.  But  the  hawk  decided 
it  was  too  risky  and  flew  off.  Another 
job  well  done,  I thought. — DGP  Jim 
Neely,  Penfield. 

Just  Ask 

While  driving  through  the  Winslow 
Hill  area  of  Elk  Gounty  recently,  I 
was  flagged  down  by  some  sportsmen 
who  recognized  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion  vehicle.  They  asked  me  if  I knew 
of  a good  place  to  see  an  elk.  While 
they  were  still  asking,  I noticed  an  elk 
walk  out  of  the  woods  behind  them 
and  begin  grazing  in  a field.  “Actu- 
ally,” I replied,  “you’re  standing  in 
the  best  spot  that  I know  of  right 
now.”  I then  pointed  out  the  elk, 
wished  them  well  and  continued  on 
my  way. — LMO  Jerry  Becker,  Du- 
Bois. 

Redeemed 

Some  years  ago  I wrote  a Field  Note 
suggesting  a training  class  on  wildlife 
identification  for  game  protector’s 
wives  because  my  wife  Faye  had  mis- 
identified  a bird.  To  her  dismay,  she 
took  quite  a kidding.  Well,  times  have 
changed.  When  I wanted  to  trim  back 
some  nuisance  pine  tree  limbs  in  our 
yard,  she  asked  if  it  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  wildlife  that  visits  our 
backyard.  When  I replied  yes,  she 
told  me  not  to  cut  the  pines,  but  to 
leave  them  for  our  wildlife  friends.  I 
guess  after  nearly  fifteen  years  some- 
thing is  bound  to  have  rubbed  off. — 
LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 
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Popular 

This  past  fall  we  conducted  a tour 
of  State  Game  Lands  110  in  Berks 
County.  The  tour  route  followed  a 
Commission  service  road  which  trav- 
erses the  scenic  crest  of  Blue  Moun- 
tain. During  a four-hour  time  period, 
749  vehicles  containing  2,400  people 
took  advantage  of  this  every-other- 
year  opportunity.  — LMA  Barry  D. 
Jones,  Reading. 

All  Kinds 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Now  we’ve 
all  heard  of  an  RKD  (roadkilled  deer), 
and  you  may  occasionally  hear  of  an 
RKB  (roadkilled  bear),  or  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  the  “B” 
may  stand  for  beaver.  But  Deputy 
Glenn  Masser  got  a call  from  a 
woman  who  thought  she  had  seen  a 
vehicle  hit  a large  deer,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  RKl — a bag  of  insulation. 
— DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 


Revenge? 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Wove  all 
heard  of  some  smelly  operations  in- 
volving skunks  being  trapped  in  win- 
dow wells,  basements,  etc.  Well,  this 
month  I do  believe  I serviced  the  ulti- 
mate in  “smelly”  skunk  complaints 
when  I got  a call  to  rescue  a skunk 
that  had  fallen  into  an  outhouse  pit. 
Yes,  the  outhouse  was  “in  service.” — 
DGP  George  Mock,  Coburn. 


No  Problem 

WAYNE  COUNTY— I had  been 
keeping  a close  watch  on  some  eager 
beavers  when  they  started  cutting 
some  very  large  quaking  aspen  trees 
next  to  a main  road  that  runs  along 
the  creek.  One  day  a large  tree  was 
cut  to  the  point  where  it  was  nearly 
ready  to  fall  on  the  road,  but  by  the 
next  morning  the  entire  tree  had  been 
felled,  the  limbs  removed,  and  tbe 
main  trunk  cut  up  into  sections  and 
moved  off  the  roadway.  That  just 
leaves  me  wondering  who  the  buck- 
toothed flagman  was  that  stopped 
traffic  while  the  workers  completed 
their  sizable  task. — DGP  Donald  R. 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 

Science  Wins 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Deputy 
Brown  arrested  two  men  in  October 
for  possessing  an  illegally  killed  deer. 
The  men  claimed  they  had  killed  the 
deer  with  a bow,  but  a New  York  Con- 
servation Officer,  Ken  Zaleski,  did  a 
lead  test  on  the  wound  and  found  lead 
embedded  in  the  flesh.  When  I told 
the  defendants  we  were  able  to  prove 
the  deer  had  been  killed  with  a fire- 
arm, one  stated  they  were  using  lead 
tipped  arrows.  I didn’t  believe  the 
defendant  and  neither  did  the  judge. 
They  were  found  guilty,  paid  their 
fines  and  will  lose  their  hunting  privi- 
leges for  several  years. — DGP  W.A. 
Bower,  Troy. 
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SPORT  Program  Helps 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-Thanks 
once  again  to  the  SPORT  program,  a 
Game  Law  violator  has  been  brought 
to  justice.  Deputy  Louis  Gable  re- 
ceived a report  from  a local  sportsman 
who  said  he  believed  an  individual 
who  had  killed  a deer  in  archery  sea- 
son was  still  hunting.  The  caller  also 
stated  that  the  same  individual  had 
killed  two  deer  in  the  past  year.  Armed 
with  this  information,  Deputy  Gable 
conducted  an  investigation  and  actu- 
ally found  the  suspect  on  stand,  at- 
tempting to  kill  a second  deer.  During 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  the 
hunter  admitted  to  killing  a deer  and 
not  tagging  it  so  he  could  continue 
hunting.  The  hunter  also  confessed  to 
killing  two  deer  in  the  previous  sea- 
son. He  pleaded  guilty  to  both  counts 
and  paid  a fine  of  $400,  and  will 
probably  lose  his  right  to  hunt  for  two 
years.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  viola- 
tion the  SPORT  program  was  meant 
to  stop.  Remember,  when  someone 
kills  more  than  one  deer  in  a season, 
he  is  robbing  you! — DGP  John  A. 
Shutter,  Lancaster. 


Dressed  for  Hunting 

TIOGA  COUNTY— My  wife  re- 
ceived a call  from  a young  man  who 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  to  put  a 
blaze  orange  collar  on  his  dog  before 
he  could  take  him  hunting. — DGP 
Frank  Bernstein,  Knoxville. 


Enough’s  Enough! 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— I don’t 
want  to  say  I get  a lot  of  phone  calls, 
but  while  sitting  at  my  desk  the  other 
day  I smelled  something  burning  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  smoke  began  pouring 
out  the  back  of  my  message  recorder. 
— DGP  Ray  A.  Lizzio,  Johnstown. 


Nothing  To  It 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— A gentle- 
man phoned  to  ask  if  a person  over  16 
who  had  never  hunted  needed  to  take 
a hunter  education  course.  After  my 
wife  Mary  informed  him  he  must,  he 
then  asked  if  any  instructors  spoke 
Polish  as  he  was  inquiring  for  a lady 
who  could  understand  only  that  lan- 
guage. Fortunately,  Mary  was  able  to 
give  him  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  one  of  our  instructors  who 
was  able  to  handle  the  request. — DGP 
J.  Burns,  Jr.,  Gentral  Gity. 


A Bruised  What? 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— I would 
like  to  report  an  assault  on  a game 
protector — an  assault  that  was  totally 
disrespectful!  I stopped  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Larry  Arendt,  who  assists  the 
Gommission  by  skinning  roadkilled 
deer  for  us,  and  was  talking  with 
Larry  and  Jake  Kinzer,  a retired  dep- 
uty, for  several  minutes.  Suddenly,  out 
of  nowhere,  Larry’s  domestic  goose 
came  up  behind  me  and  grabbed  me 
on  the  area  usually  used  for  sitting  and 
started  flogging  me  with  its  wings.  I 
had  no  idea  just  how  strong  a goose 
was — it  felt  as  if  someone  had  a pair 
of  vise-grip  pliers  on  me.  No  sooner 
had  I knocked  him  off  that  portion  of 
my  body  when  he  grabbed  me  behind 
the  knee,  also  in  a vise-like  manner. 
After  getting  his  laughter  under  con- 
trol, Larry  helped  me  remove  the 
animal  with  no  complications  other 
than  a “bruised  ego!” — DGP  Dale  E. 
Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 
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J.  Richard  Fagan  Robert  H.  Myers 


Fagan  is  Named  New 
Northeast  Supervisor 


J.  Richard  Fagan,  assistant  super- 
visor for  information  and  education  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
named  the  ne\v  supervisor  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  northeast  field  division. 

Fagan,  44,  will  succeed  Robert  H. 
Myers  upon  retirement  of  the  latter 
December  31.  Myers  has  been  the 
division  supervisor  since  1980. 


The  northeast  division  includes  the 
counties  of  Bradford,  Carbon,  Colum- 
bia, Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sul- 
livan, Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming.  Division  headquarters  are 
at  Dallas. 

Fagan,  a native  of  Huntingdon, 
graduated  from  Huntingdon  High 
School  and  attended  Juniata  College 
before  entering  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s training  school,  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  as  a member 
of  the  twelfth  class  of  officers,  grad- 
uating in  1966.  His  first  assignment 
was  in  Dauphin  County,  where  he 
served  as  a district  game  protector  for 
a short  time. 

The  new  northeast  supervisor  was  a 
district  game  protector  in  Lehigh 
County  from  1966  until  1975,  when 
he  became  the  Game  Commission’s 
land  management  officer  for  Bucks, 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 

Lehigh,  Northampton  and  Montgom- 
ery counties.  He  was  promoted  to 
assistant  supervisor  for  information 
and  education  in  1976. 

Fagan  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jean 
Marie  Lilly  of  Huntingdon,  have  two 
children,  Chris,  22,  and  Carolyn,  14. 

Myers  is  concluding  a 32-year  career 
with  the  Game  Commission  that  be- 
gan when  he  enrolled  as  a member  of 
the  sixth  class  at  the  training  school  in 
Jefferson  County  in  1950.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  graduated  from  Haw- 
thorne High  School,  attended  Mary- 
ville (Tenn.)  College,  served  in  the 


U.S.  Infantry  and  Military  Police  in 
World  War  II,  and  worked  for  several 
coal  companies. 

Myers  served  as  a district  game  pro- 
tector in  Wayne  and  McKean  coun- 
ties for  twelve  years,  and  as  a land 
management  officer  in  the  northcen- 
tral  division  for  three  years. 

The  retiring  supervisor  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  supervisor  for  infor- 
mation and  education  in  the  southeast 
division  in  1966,  and  was  named  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  area  leader  for  the 
same  division  two  years  later.  Myers 
went  to  the  northeast  division  as  assis- 
tant supervisor  for  law  enforcement  in 
1970,  and  was  promoted  to  division 
supervisor  in  1980. 

Myers  and  his  wife  Betty,  also  for- 
merly from  Hawthorne,  have  three 
children,  John,  30,  Carolyn  Sue,  26, 
and  Robert,  23. 

Ludwina  Runta,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Northeast  Division 
Office,  also  is  retiring  after  a 36-year 
career  with  the  commission.  Miss 
Runta,  who  spent  her  entire  career  in 
the  Dallas  office,  started  with  the 
wildlife  agency  as  a senior  clerk  stenog- 
rapher. 

Succeeding  Fagan  as  assistant  super- 
visor for  information  and  education  in 
the  Southeast  Division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Reading,  will  be  Michael 
W.  Schmit,  a native  of  Vancouver, 
Washington.  He  graduated  from  Blue 
Mountain  High  School,  Orwigsburg, 
and  majored  in  biology  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity before  enrolling  in  the  six- 
teenth class  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
training  school  in  1975. 

Schmit  has  been  a district  game 
protector  in  Berks  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties since  1976.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Sandra  L.  Barron  of  New 
Ringgold,  have  three  children. 
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Hgve  you  ever  wondered 
how  our  state's  mommab 
survive  the  cold  winter 
months  when  the  fields 
and  -forests 
are  blanketed 
with  snowk 


During  the  fbll,  when  food  is 
moGt  plentiful,  mammals  build 
up  a thick  layer  cf  fab  which 
sustains  them  through  the  winter 
They  also  grow  a thick  coat  oT  fur 
at  this  time . This  hur  is  such  a 
good  insulator  that  a deer\  for 
example,  can  lie  on  the  ground 
for  hours  without  melting  the 
snow  underneath  it. 


/)  few  mammals  — 
babs,i  jumping  mice 
and  WoodcnucKs,  ► - spend  the 
Winter  nestled  in  a snug  cave  or 
burrow  in  a peaceful  Seep  caihd 
hibernabion  fhi  - ben -na- shun). 

During  hibernation  the  animals 
bodj/  temperature  drops, 
breathing  slows,  and  the  heart- 
beat becomes  only  an  occasion 
al  throb.  This  Is  nature's  way 
of  conserving  energy  and  sUII 
supplying  the  animals  needs  to 
take  it  through  the  winter. 


NITEBAHRNOl 


Ans^r  on  page  64-. 

-Dick.  Fagan,  illusbrabions  by 
FEBRUARY,  1983 


Unscramble  the  letters  to  find 
the  word  -that  means  ‘'spending 
the  winter  in  a restful  sleep." 
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Plain  Dumb  Luck 

By  Pete  Laurie 


AS  I TOPPED  the  ridge  the  bedded- 
11.  down  deer  saw  me  first  and 
jumped  to  its  feet  under  an  old  apple 
tree.  All  I could  see  were  four  slender 
legs  extending  from  the  low  hanging 
limbs.  If  the  deer  had  antlers  they 
were  lost  in  the  gnarled  upper 
branches.  Although  it  was  early  on 
opening  day  I knew  this  could  be  the 
only  buck  I would  see.  Rotten  luck,  I 
thought,  but  I did  not  know  then  how 
our  luck  would  change  before  the  day 
was  over. 

Without  really  meaning  to.  Bob 
Ebert  of  Allentown  and  I were  well  on 
our  way  to  breaking  just  about  every 
rule  of  commonsense  deer  hunting. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  with 
none  of  the  careful  planning  the  pros 
stress,  we  had  decided  to  hunt  open- 
ing day  out  of  a cabin  my  family 


SUDDENLY  THE  BUCK  reappeared,  still 
walking  slowly  but  now  quartering  away 
from  me.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  over  the 
ridge  I saw  an  opening  through  the  trees . . . 


owned  in  Wayne  County.  Bob  had 
never  seen  the  place  and  I had  not 
hunted  there  in  years. 

Neither  of  us  had  had  time  to  scout 
the  area,  a procedure  which  all  the 
books  claim  is  the  key  to  successful 
deer  hunting.  The  careful  scouring  of 
the  area,  the  mapping  of  deer  trails, 
the  searching  for  scrapes,  the  study  of 
deer  movements — we  did  none  of  that. 

Another  of  the  well-worn  tenets  of 
deer  hunting  is  to  be  completely 
familiar  with  your  rifle.  Bob  owned  a 
pretty  Sako  but  admitted  sheepishly 
that  he  had  not  taken  it  out  of  the  gun 
case  in  several  years.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, I was  toting  a brand  new  lever 
action  I had  sighted  in  and  fired  just  a 
few  times  way  back  in  the  summer. 

Each  Picked  Spot 

We  arrived  at  the  cabin  late  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  after  lighting  the  stove 
and  the  fireplace  we  had  just  enough 
time  before  dark  to  take  a quick  stroll 
down  one  of  the  many  woods  roads 
around  the  cabin.  On  this  most  casual 
perusal  of  the  area,  we  each  picked  a 
spot  for  a stand  the  next  morning. 

Another  of  the  cardinal  rules  of 
proper  deer  hunting  requires  the 
hunters  to  rise  well  before  dawn  and 
be  in  the  woods  at  the  first  blush  of 
daylight.  Instead,  we  slept  late  and 
Bob  insisted  on  fixing  a big  breakfast. 
When  we  finally  wandered  into  the 
woods  about  8 o’clock,  the  sun  was 
well  up  into  the  treetops. 

After  my  unproductive  and  frustrat- 
ing run-in  with  the  apple  tree  deer 
(which  finally  vanished  completely 
before  I ever  saw  more  than  its  legs),  I 
took  my  stand  on  a ridge  of  heavy 
timber  within  300  yards  of  the  cabin. 
A serious  hunter  of  course  would  have 
trekked  a mile  or  two  into  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  rather  than  sitting  down  on 
the  first  comfortable  looking  rock. 
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Anyway,  after  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  watching  the  squirrels,  my  feet 
began  to  feel  cold.  Deciding  I needed 
a little  circulation  to  warm  my  lower 
extremities,  I began  to  move  slowly 
toward  another  boulder  off  to  my 
right. 

I had  taken  only  a couple  of  steps 
when  I spotted  a deer  with  a small 
rack  moving  in  from  behind  me,  ap- 
proximately 100  yards  to  the  right.  He 
wandered  slowly  among  the  trees 
while  I sought  a clear  opening 
through  which  I could  shoot.  Before  I 
could  pick  a spot,  the  buck  vanished 
behind  a little  rise.  I waited  for  it  to 
emerge  on  the  other  side  . . . and 
waited,  and  waited. 

After  ten  minutes  I had  decided  this 
was  a repeat  of  the  earlier  apple  tree 
deer  performance.  More  bad  luck,  I 
thought.  Then  the  buck  reappeared, 
still  walking  slowly  but  now  quarter- 
ing away  from  me.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  go  over  the  ridge,  I saw  an 
opening  through  the  trees — my  last 
chance.  I squeezed  off  a shot.  With  no 
reaction  at  all,  the  deer  slowly  walked 
over  the  ridge. 

But  its  tail  never  went  up.  A clean 
miss,  I thought,  and  the  buck  would 
have  bounded  away,  white  flag  flying 
high.  Hurrying  to  where  I had  last 
seen  the  deer,  I found  both  blood  and 
hair. 

Broke  Another  Rule 

Then  I broke  yet  another  rule  of  the 
deer  woods — the  rule  that  says  you 
should  wait  at  least  a half-hour  before 
trailing  a wounded  deer.  The  theory  is 
that  if  pushed  it  will  keep  going,  but  if 
not  followed  closely  will  lie  down, 
stiffen  up  and  be  easy  to  find.  Ignor- 
ing this  axiom,  I set  out  immediately 
on  the  trail.  Suddenly  the  bad  luck 
began  to  turn  around. 

The  buck,  a nice  fat  5-pointer,  was 
down  not  150  yards  below  the  ridge. 
Looking  around,  I noticed  I was 
within  sight  of  the  cabin  and  only  a 
few  yards  from  a road.  Better  yet.  Bob 
was  sitting  in  plain  view  a little  far- 
ther up  the  ridge.  In  a matter  of 




You’ve  got  a fiiend 
in  Pennsj^vania  '' 


minutes  the  two  of  us  had  dragged  the 
buck  to  the  cabin.  As  I began  to  field- 
dress  it.  Bob  returned  to  the  woods.  It 
was  9:30. 

Around  11  o’clock,  with  my  buck 
hanging  in  the  old  pear  tree  by  the 
woodshed,  I was  stirring  up  the  fires 
in  the  cabin  when  Bob  walked  out  of 
the  woods  without  his  heavy  orange 
coat.  The  day  had  warmed  consider- 
ably, but  I could  think  of  only  one 
reason  he  would  have  left  his  coat  in 
the  woods— to  mark  a downed  deer. 
Sure  enough,  he  had  killed  a 3-pointer 
with  one  shot  about  a half-mile  down 
the  ridge.  Again,  it  was  near  a road. 

A real  outdoorsman  would  have 
dragged  or  carried  his  deer  from  the 
woods,  panting  and  struggling  all  the 
way.  Bob  was  much  smarter  than 
that.  After  a moment’s  discussion  we 
piled  into  my  old  black  Volkswagen 
and  went  after  his  buck.  The  road 
once  had  been  a railroad  bed  and  was 
flat  and  smooth.  With  the  Volks- 
wagen’s high  clearance,  we  cruised 
through  the  sunny  woods  at  25  miles 
per  hour,  startling  a couple  of  hunters. 
On  the  way  out  we  surprised  another 
one  who,  by  the  look  on  his  face,  ap- 
parently had  never  seen  a Volkswagen 
used  to  drag  out  a deer.  We  waved 
cheerfully. 

We  dressed  Bob’s  deer  and  hung  it 
next  to  mine  in  the  pear  tree  for  a pic- 
ture taking  session.  Two  happy  suc- 
cessful hunters,  we  had  put  little 
effort  and  less  time  into  our  hunt, 
ignoring  virtually  every  command- 
ment in  the  deer  hunter’s  bible.  But 
we  had  proved  once  and  for  all  that 
sometimes  nothing  beats  plain  dumb 
luck. 
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Dark  Clouds  For 

Black  Ducks 


Twenty  and  more  years  ago, 

the  black  duck  was  the  major 
duck  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Then, 
duck  hunters  geared  up  to  outsmart 
(at  least  try  to)  and  bag  four  or  five  of 
this  wary,  good-eating  species.  Since 
then,  black  duck  populations  have  de- 
clined drastically.  Current  daily  bag 
limits  of  one  or  two  (depending  upon 
the  state)  were  established  in  an  effort 
to  stem  this  decline,  but  to  no  avail. 
Black  ducks  are  still  in  trouble. 

This  decline  is  demonstrated  vividly 
via  surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  From  1955 
to  1979,  the  black  duck  harvest  in  the 
United  States  dropped  42  percent 
(670,000  to  390,000) . Similarly  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway,  species  composition 
in  the  kill  shows  the  black  duck  losing 
its  prominent  ranking  to  the  mallard. 
In  1960,  black  ducks  comprised  30.7 
percent  of  the  duck  kill  in  the  Atlantic 
Flyway;  they  were  the  number  one 
species.  However,  by  1981,  they  made 
up  only  12.2  percent  of  the  kill,  a 60 
percent  decrease.  In  contrast,  the 
mallard’s  share  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
duck  kill  increased  64  percent  from 
14.3  percent  in  1960  to  23.5  percent  in 
1981.  The  mallard  has  picked  up  this 
slack:  its  kill  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
has  tripled  from  1961  to  1975. 

Winter  waterfowl  surveys  also  sub- 
stantiate the  decline  trend  of  black 
ducks.  These  winter  data  reflect  a 47 
percent  decrease  from  1955  (450,000) 
to  1982  (239,000  counted). 

Similarly,  the  continental  black 
duck  population  in  the  1950s  was  esti- 
mated by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  at  3.7  million.  In  the  1967-70 
period,  it  was  estimated  at  2.7  mil- 
lion, a decline  of  27  percent. 


What  is  happening  to  the  black 
duck?  Wildlife  professionals,  hunters, 
and  other  conservationists  are  con- 
cerned. Black  duck  data  are  being 
scrutinized,  studies  conducted,  and 
management  plans  drawn  up  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  black  duck’s  prob- 
lems. The  Atlantic  Flyway  Council 
(an  advisory  body  composed  of  state 
and  provincial  wildlife  agencies),  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  has  a black  duck 
management  plan  designed  to  diag- 
nose the  problem  and  recommend 
solutions.  It  appears  that  a combina- 
tion of  factors  is  responsible.  Taken 
alone,  each  is  insignificant,  but  when 
added  together  they  make  a large  dent 
in  black  duck  numbers. 

Black  ducks  are  primarily  a species 
of  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Three- fourths 
of  the  black  ducks  occur  in  this  fly- 
way. Most  of  the  remainder  are  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  They  breed 
in  low  densities  from  North  Carolina 
north  to  the  boreal  areas  of  eastern 
Canada.  They  prefer  forested  wet- 
lands, desolate  marshes,  flooded  tim- 
ber, and  beaver  ponds  for  their  repro- 
ductive efforts.  During  winter,  black 
ducks  prefer  to  winter  in  coastal  areas 
(salt  marshes,  estuaries,  and  bays) 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  south  to 
the  Carolinas.  Black  ducks  are  intoler- 
ant to  people,  habitat  change,  and 
competition  from  other  waterfowl 
species. 

Some  of  the  negative  influencing 
factors  on  black  ducks  are: 

(I)  Mallards.  In  the  past  twenty 
years  mallards  have  expanded  their 
numbers  eastward  into  eastern  Can- 
ada, New  England,  and  the  mid-At- 
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BLACK  DUCK  POPULATIONS  have  declined  drastically  in  the  past 
few  decades,  and  this  species  is  stiii  in  trouble. 


lantic  states.  In  previous  years,  mal- 
lards were  rare  in  some  of  these  areas. 
The  mallard,  being  adaptable  to  all 
types  of  habitat  and  people  situations, 
has  replaced  the  less  tolerant  black 
duck  in  some  areas. 

(2)  Habitat.  Coinciding  with  and 
influencing  the  mallard  expansion  has 
been  a change  in  breeding  habitat, 
with  a trend  toward  more  agriculture 
(not  desirable  for  black  duck  breed- 
ing) . This  change  has  been  notable  in 
southern  Canada.  Also  of  importance 
is  that  20  to  40  percent  of  the  winter 
habitat  has  been  lost  in  the  Atlantic 
Flyway.  Cood  winter  habitat  is  neces- 
sary to  send  black  ducks  back  to  the 
breeding  grounds  in  good  shape. 
When  birds  are  not  in  good  shape  for 
the  breeding  period,  their  reproduc- 
tive efforts  are  less  successful. 

(3)  Breeding.  In  many  of  the  black 
duck’s  major  breeding  areas,  it  ap- 
pears that  not  much  change  has  oc- 
curred to  the  habitat.  However,  black 
ducks,  unlike  many  other  ducks, 
breed  in  low  densities  to  start  with. 
Breeding  surveys  of  black  ducks  are 
impossible  because  the  type  of  habitat 
where  they  nest  and  raise  broods  is 
difficult  to  survey.  Water  conditions 
in  the  breeding  range  do  not  fluctuate 


as  wildly  as  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Limited  brood  work  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  show  their  efforts  to  be  nor- 
mal. However,  recent  studies  in  Maine 
reflect  a marked  decrease  in  repro- 
ductive success.  How  widespread  the 
reproductive  problems  may  be  is  un- 
known. 

(4)  Hunting  and  Survival.  In  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  considerable  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  banding 
black  ducks.  From  intensive  analysis 
of  these  banding  data  come  findings 
of  considerable  importance.  Some 
segments  of  black  duck  populations 
have  low  survival  rates,  i.e.,  mortality 
rates  that  are  too  high.  Some  of  these 
high  mortality  rates  are  hunting  re- 
lated. In  fact,  black  ducks  have  higher 
harvest  rates  than  do  mallards.  With 
high  mortality  rates,  the  potential  for 
birds  to  return  to  the  breeding 
grounds  is  reduced.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  that  some  black  duck  pop- 
ulations have  too  high  a mortality  of 
juvenile  birds.  This  overly  high  mor- 
tality does  not  return  enough  breeders 
to  the  breeding  grounds.  Overharvest 
on  the  breeding  grounds  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  declining  duck  breeding 
populations.  Increasing  hunting 
pressure  over  the  years  due  to  more 
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hunters  and  less  duck  habitat  has  in- 
creased the  hunting  burden  on  black 
ducks,  perhaps  more  so  than  on  other 
species.  In  some  wintering  areas, 
black  ducks  can  be  vulnerable  to 
hunting.  Also  of  note  is  that  the  black 
duck  kill  in  Canada  has  been  increas- 
ing in  recent  years.  This  increase,  or 
some  of  it,  may  be  due  to  more  reli- 
able kill  surveys  conducted  in  that 
country. 

What  is  happening  to  black  ducks 
in  Pennsylvania?  Basically  the  same 
situation  exists  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
flyway.  While  the  total  dabbling  duck 
kill  in  Pennsylvania  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  from  the  1960s 
to  the  1970s,  the  percentage  of  black 
ducks  in  the  kill  has  decreased  17  per- 
cent while  the  mallard  percentage  has 
increased.  Based  on  man-days  of 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  the  black 
duck  kill  has  decreased  55  percent 
from  1961  to  1976  (105.5  to  47.6  black 
ducks  harvested  per  1,000  man-days). 
Likewise,  the  numbers  of  black  ducks 
wintering  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
has  dropped  66  percent  from  1955  to 
1978  (360,000  to  121,000). 

Duck  banding  in  the  state  reflects 
these  major  changes.  During  the 
1938-39  preseason  banding  at  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Management 
Area,  for  every  100  mallards  banded 
158  black  ducks  were  banded.  This 
ratio  dropped  slightly  in  1949;  then, 
for  every  100  mallards  banded,  140 
black  ducks  were  banded.  With  our 
present  banding  at  Pymatuning,  only 
one  or  two  black  ducks  are  banded  for 
every  100  mallards.  Quite  a change. 

What  is  the  management  strategy 
for  black  ducks?  The  Black  Duck 
Committee  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl 
Council,  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
provincial  wildlife  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  has  devel- 
oped a management  plan  for  black 
ducks.  This  plan  notes  the  problems  of 
black  ducks  and  describes  the  strategies 
to  be  taken  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
population  decline  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
increase  their  abundance.  This  man- 


agement plan  proposes  programs  to 
reduce  mortality,  improve  productiv- 
ity, preserve  and  improve  habitat,  and 
improve  population  status  evaluation. 

To  help  increase  black  duck  num- 
bers, the  strategies  needed  in  an  effort 
to  halt  the  decline  are  mainly  two:  (1) 
reduction  in  bag  limit,  and/  or  (2)  re- 
duction in  season  length  (possibly 
even  closing  the  hunting  season  on 
black  ducks) . These  ehanges  will  take 
place  in  states  and  provinces  where 
the  black  duck  makes  up  a good  part 
of  the  duck  kill. 

Changes  Coming? 

What  does  this  mean  for  Pennsyl- 
vania duck  hunters?  Mainly,  changes 
in  black  duck  regulations.  At  this  time 
it  is  not  known  which  changes  would 
take  place  or  how  restrictive  they 
would  be.  But  changes  are  in  the  wind 
for  the  1983  duck  season.  These 
changes  would  not  apply  to  the  hunt- 
ing of  other  waterfowl  species.  The 
general  waterfowl  season  would  re- 
main the  same.  For  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
probable  that  the  daily  bag  limit  on 
black  ducks  would  be  reduced  from 
two  black  ducks  to  one,  or  perhaps 
none,  at  certain  times  of  the  waterfowl 
season.  Also,  the  season  length  could 
be  shortened  at  both  ends  or  at  either 
end.  Not  allowing  black  ducks  to  be 
taken  at  the  start  of  the  waterfowl 
season  would  save  some  of  our  local 
breeders.  Closing  black  duck  hunting 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  regular  duck 
season  would  reduce  the  kill  of  black 
ducks  that  winter.  This  latter  effort 
could  send  more  birds  back  to  their 
breeding  grounds.  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  studies  have  shown 
that  shortening  the  hunting  season  on 
a species  can  noticeably  reduee  hunt- 
ing mortality. 

The  noble  black  duck  is  in  trouble. 
A noteworthy  effort  is  being  made  by 
states,  provinces,  and  federal  agencies 
in  the  black  duck’s  range  to  preserve 
and  increase  black  duck  populations. 
We  hope  Pennsylvania  hunters  will 
appreciate  this  cooperative  effort  and 
do  their  part. 
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More  Wildlife  Notes 

Regular  readers  of  this  column  can 
hardly  help  but  know  about  the  series 
of  Wildlife  Notes  available  from  the 
Game  Commission.  This  series  in- 
cludes information  on  the  biology, 
habitat  requirements  and  natural  his- 
tory of  several  dozen  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  Pennsylvania.  The  Notes  are  so 
good  at  presenting  thumbnail  sketches 
of  our  own  common  species  that  they 
make  you  want  similar  references  for 
species  found  outside  of  our  state.  For- 
tunately, there  are  at  least  two  other 
such  sets  available. 

cws 

The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  offers 
a collection  of  more  than  sixty  titles  in 
the  “Hinterland  Who’s  Who”  series. 
Titles  include  many  familiar  species 
such  as  killdeer,  woodchuck,  black 
duck  and  chipmunks,  and  also  contain 
species  not  found  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
grizzly  bear,  lynx,  marten,  moose,  cari- 
bou and  arctic  fox  are  all  included  in 
the  extensive  collection. 

Each  title  consists  of  a folder  of 
heavy  paper  stock  with  four  to  eight 
pages.  Black  and  white  photographs, 
range  maps  and  line  drawings  accom- 
pany the  text,  which  provides  the  same 
kind  of  information  found  in  our  own 
Wildlife  Note  series. 

A notable  difference,  however,  is 
that  the  Canadian  series  lacks  the  re- 
gionalized information  so  valuable  to 
our  own  set.  In  the  Game  Commission 
notes,  the  focus  is  on  the  species  as  it 
occurs  in  Pennsylvania.  Habitat  ranges 
are  often  given  by  counties  and  spe- 


cific management  needs  are  indicated 
as  they  relate  to  the  population  within 
our  own  state.  The  Canadian  series,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  a continental  per- 
spective and  is  therefore  far  more  gen- 
eral. This  difference  is  understandable, 
though,  considering  the  disparity  of 
areas  served  by  the  Canadian  National 
Wildlife  Series  and  our  own  statewide 
series. 

The  complete  Canadian  series,  “Hin- 
terland Who’s  Who,”  is  available  with- 
out charge  to  schools,  libraries  and 
other  organizations  if  the  request  is 
made  on  official  stationery.  Individuals 
may  order  up  to  ten  titles  at  no  charge. 
For  a complete  listing  of  available 
titles  and  ordering  information,  write  to 
Canadian  Wildife  Service,  Distribution 
Section,  Environment  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada  KIA-OE7. 

NWF 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
produced  a set  of  fact  sheets  on  ani- 
mals and  related  topics  with  the  same 
series  title  as  our  own,  “Wildlife 
Notes.”  This  series  consists  of  seven 
sets  of  nine  titles  each. 

Most  species  in  the  NWF  series  are 
found  in  North  America  but  there  are  a 
few  foreign  species  too.  The  giant 
panda,  koala,  cheetah  and  penguins 
are  exotic  species  included  with  the 
more  familiar  bald  eagle,  mourning 
dove,  raccoon  and  grizzly  bear.  A num- 
ber of  endangered  species  are  in- 
cluded in  the  series  — peregrine  falcon, 
brown  pelican,  devil’s  hole  pupfish, 
kirtland’s  warbler,  everglade  kite  and 
more. 

In  addition  to  titles  on  individual 
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species,  the  series  includes  brief  dis- 
cussions on  “Birds  of  the  City,”  “Creep 
up  on  Nature,”  and  “Terrariums.” 

Individual  sets  of  nine  notes  each 
are  available  free.  Additional  sets  are 
25c  each.  For  a complete  listing  of  sets 
and  titles  as  well  as  ordering  informa- 
tion, write  to  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, 1412  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Tracks  and  Signs 

It  can  be  frustrating  to  take  a “wild- 
life” walk  and  not  see  any  wildlife.  In 
most  cases  this  happens  because  a 
group  of  youngsters,  or  adults  for  that 
matter,  walking  in  a natural  area  makes 
so  much  noise  that  even  the  slowest 
and  boldest  animals  seek  cover. 

Those  wild  animals  do,  however, 
leave  behind  clues  that  not  only  indi- 
cate their  presence  but  also  tell  a great 
deal  about  the  animals’  behavior.  Most 
of  these  clues  are  commonly  called 
“signs,”  and  experienced  nature  observ- 
ers have  learned  to  read  the  signs  even 
when  the  animal  itself  is  not  visible. 

An  obvious  sign  left  by  many  animals 
is  a track  left  in  mud,  snow  or  dust. 


Tracks  are  distinctive  and  are  easily 
learned  with  a good  field  guide. 

Other  signs  are  not  as  easily  drawn 
or  described.  Often  photographs  are 
the  best  way  of  collecting  and  showing 
wildlife  signs  to  a group  of  youngsters 
or  adults  unfamiliar  with  them.  Until  re- 
cently, such  a collection  was  not  read- 
ily available.  Now  it  is. 

“Animal  Tracks  and  Signs”  (FS1006) 
is  a sound  filmstrip  of  91  frames  that 
deals  with  the  tracks,  marks,  drop- 
pings and  other  signs  left  by  passing 
animals.  The  20-minute  program  in- 
cludes signs  of  such  species  as  the 
white-tailed  deer,  black  bear,  porcupine, 
mink,  red  fox  and  wild  turkey,  among 
many  others.  Almost  all  the  species 
dealt  with  are  common  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  program  includes  several  photo- 
graphs of  various  scats.  Such  drop- 
pings contain  clues  to  an  animal’s  diet 
and  can  often  be  used  to  estimate 
population  levels  in  a given  area.  How- 
ever, scats  are  too  often  overlooked 
and  bypassed  by  the  casual  observer. 
This  program  does  a good  job  at  indi- 
cating their  significance  and  potential 
value. 

A 23-page  teacher’s  guide  accom- 
panies the  filmstrip  and  cassette 
sound  track.  The  guide  contains  in- 
depth  material  for  the  instructor  who 
wants  to  go  more  deeply  into  any 
single  species  or  who  wants  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  questions  provoked  by 
this  excellent  program. 

The  program  has  been  produced  by 
Educational  Images  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  367, 
Lyons  Falls,  N.Y.  13368.  The  price  is 
$34.95  plus  shipping  and  handling.  Be 
sure  to  request  a catalog  of  other  film- 
strips and  35mm  slide  programs  from 
El.  They  have  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  wildlife  audio-visual  programs 
available  anywhere. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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A QUESTION  frequently  asked  of 
, game  protectors  at  this  time  of 
year  is,  “Do  you  have  anything  to  do 
now  that  hunting  season  is  over?” 
February  can  be  a busy  month  for  a 
game  protector.  Instead  of  hunting 
season  there  is  beaver  trapping  sea- 
son. It  is  a time  of  banquets  — when 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions get  together  to  eat,  honor  their 
members  and  swap  lies  about  how  big 
that  buck  was  they  almost  got  last 
year.  There  are  other  activities,  such  as 
game  trap  and  transfer.  And  of  course 
there  are  always  reports,  paperwork, 
hearings  and  the  closed  season  vio- 
lator. One  nice  thing  about  February  is 
that  much  of  the  activity  of  a game  pro- 
tector in  this  month  takes  place  out- 
doors, on  foot,  in  the  fields,  forests  and 
swamps. 

February  2— \n  the  morning  I waste 
two  hours  and  quite  a few  miles  check- 
ing on  roadkilled  deer.  With  the 
weather  as  cold  as  it  is,  they  are  picked 
up  by  persons  who  want  or  need  the 
meat  even  if  they’ve  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Of  course,  someone  else 
has  already  reported  the  location  to  me 
or  the  State  Police,  so  I’m  obligated  to 
look  for  them  and  remove  them  if 
they’re  still  there.  In  the  afternoon  I 
check  on  the  turkeys  I released  last 
month  and  then  visit  my  fox  squirrel 
bait.  DGP  Gene  Beaumont  and  his  dep- 
uties in  Lawrence  County  and  my  depu- 
ties in  Mercer  County  have  been  trap- 
ping fox  squirrels  in  populated  areas 
and  Safety  Zones  for  the  past  few 
years,  in  box  traps.  The  squirrels  are 
then  transferred  to  the  Southeast  Divi- 
sion and  released.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion hopes  they  will  establish  them- 
selves in  the  area  now  inhabited  only 
by  grays.  Squirrels  are  trapped  one  day 
and  transported  and  released  the  next. 
If  held  in  captivity  longer  than  that  they 
die  of  stress,  so  we  maintain  trapping 
sites  with  bait  and  set  the  traps  two 
days  a week. 

February  4 — In  the  morning  I head 
out  on  foot  patrol  and  check  several 
I beaver  dams.  The  trapping  season 
opens  in  nine  days  and  I check  dams 
where  I have  reports  of  some  activity 
— bait  sticks  set  out  or  simply  man 
tracks  in  the  snow.  In  the  afternoon  I 
meet  DGP  Beaumont  and  several  of 
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District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

his  deputies  in  New  Castle  for  a sched- 
uled hearing.  In  December,  I assisted 
Gene  in  serving  five  search  warrants  in 
a case  involving  two  illegally  killed 
deer.  All  but  one  defendant  had 
pleaded  guilty.  Just  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing at  1:30,  the  defendant  and  his  at- 
torney changed  the  plea  to  guilty.  I re- 
turn to  Mercer  County  and  check  my 
fox  squirrel  traps  and  find  I have 
struck  out.  Some  of  the  deputies  have 
caught  squirrels,  though,  so  I pick 
them  up  and  arrive  home  at  7 p.m.  for 
supper. 

February  5 — On  my  way  to  meet 
DGP  Beaumont,  I investigate  the  scene 
where  a hunter  reported  a dog  chasing 
deer.  Then  on  to  SGL  216  to  transfer 
the  fox  squirrels  from  the  box  traps  to 
transport  crates  and  sex  them.  By  9:30 
I am  on  the  way  to  Bedford,  where  I 
meet  Charlie  Strouphar,  from  the  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  area. 
Charlie  and  I have  a quick  lunch  and 
then  he  takes  the  squirrels  east  for 
release  that  afternoon.  On  my  way 
back,  Franklin  contacts  me.  I stay  on 
the  Interstate  right  past  home  and 
meet  DGP  Dave  Myers  in  Conneaut 
Lake.  Dave  has  picked  up  some  trapped 
turkeys  and  has  two  gobblers  for  one 
of  my  release  sites.  There  is  just 
enough  daylight  for  me  to  release  the 
birds.  Before  I can  go  home  I interview 
the  hunter  who  reported  the  dog  chas- 
ing deer. 
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February  6— In  the  evening  my  wife 
and  I attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association.  We  have  an  enjoy- 
able evening  as  the  club  honors  those 
who  have  contributed  time  and  labor  to 
the  club.  We  arrive  home  at  about  11 
p.m.  and  as  I’m  tending  the  fire  a phone 
call  comes  in.  An  informant  tells  me 
that  at  twilight  he  came  across  a snow- 
mobile track  with  a deer  drag  mark  and 
blood  in  it.  As  there  is  a light  snow  fall- 
ing which  will  cover  any  tracks  by 
morning,  I call  Deputies  Bruce  Ellis 
and  Lew  Dandrea  and  we  head  for  the 
location  on  the  Venango  County  line. 

We  find  the  track  and  start  to  follow 
it.  The  drag  mark  is  quite  clear  but 
there  is  little  blood.  We  had  picked  up 
the  track  on  a dirt  road  but  it  soon 
turned  off  onto  a pipeline.  Where  other 
tracks  meet  and  join  it,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  sort  out.  We  are  breaking 
through  the  crusted  snow  and  the 
going  is  tough.  After  more  than  a mile, 
the  track  hits  a long  driveway  lane  and 
we  lose  it.  We  start  up  the  lane  and 
meet  a truck  coming  out.  The  driver 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  a deer 
being  killed  and  that  he  has  heard 
snowmobiles  all  night. 

We  continue  searching  for  the  track. 
The  man  in  the  truck  returns  when  we 
are  about  200  yards  from  his  house.  He 
is  very  nervous  and  talkative.  Deputy 
Dandrea  picks  up  the  track  again.  It  ap- 
pears to  lead  straight  toward  the 
house,  and  two  snowmobiles  are  parked 
there.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes  of 
questioning  until  the  man  leads  us  to 
an  old  barn  and  produces  the  deer.  He 
gives  us  a full  confession  and  even 
drives  me  back  to  my  vehicle.  We  make 
arrangements  to  meet  and  settle  the 
case  on  a field  acknowledgement  of 
guilt. 

February  8—  \ spend  the  morning  at 
the  crew  headquarters  building  at 
Shenango  Reservoir.  Foreman  Tony 
Conti  and  I repair  my  deer  rack.  In  the 
evening  I check  my  squirrel  traps  and 
find  I caught  a few  and  so  have  the 
deputies.  We  have  eight  total. 

February  9— DGP  Beaumont  and  I 
crate  and  sex  the  squirrels  in  the  morn- 
ing. Altogether,  we  have  eleven  squir- 
rels this  trip  when  Gene  leaves  for 
Bedford.  I check  out  another  report  of 


early  beaver  trapping,  then  head  out  to 
serve  some  arrest  warrants  in  Sharon.  I 
run  into  DGP  Dick  Oliver,  who  will  be 
transferring  into  northern  Mercer 
County  in  April.  He  is  here  for  a deputy 
meeting  this  evening.  I have  a prisoner 
I have  to  take  to  District  Justice 
Gabany  in  Mercer,  so  we  can’t  stop  for 
coffee  and  a “conference.”  I am  lucky 
today  and  find  both  persons  I have  war- 
rants for.  They  were  cited  for  spotting 
after  midnight  and  decided  not  to 
answer  their  summons.  Their  reason 
was  “to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  pick- 
ing us  up.” 

As  I’m  now  running  a little  late  and 
have  to  prepare  for  the  deputy  meeting, 
after  they  are  arraigned  and  plead  guilty 
I leave  them  to  find  their  own  way  home 
— on  warrants  we’re  not  obligated  to 
run  a two-way  taxi  service. 

I head  for  home.  The  meeting  tonight 
is  one  of  our  meal  meetings  and  we 
have  invited  our  wives.  A deputy’s  wife 
puts  up  with  a lot  from  her  husband’s 
activities  — phone  calls  for  information 
about  violators,  roadkills,  etc.,  and  her 
husband  is  away  from  home  a lot  on 
Game  Commission  business.  At  to- 
night’s meeting  we  try  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation and  make  them  feel  part  of 
the  outfit  while  buying  them  dinner. 

February  10  — The  entire  day  in- 
volves trap  and  transfer.  At  first  light  I 
leave  for  Tidioute  and  meet  DGP  Al 
Pedder,  who  has  picked  up  some  tur- 
keys for  me.  After  they  are  released  I 
set  my  squirrel  traps  for  tomorrow’s 
trapping. 

February  72— It’s  my  turn  to  trans- 
port the  squirrels  to  Bedford.  I meet 
DGP  Beaumont  and  we  crate  and  sex 
the  squirrels.  Today  we  have  seven 
females  and  six  males.  I leave  for  Bed- 
ford and,  due  to  bad  weather,  don’t  get 
back  until  after  5 o’clock.  I stop  off  to 
check  a beaver  dam  and  put  one  foot 
through  the  ice,  filling  my  left  boot  with 
water. 

February  73— Today  is  the  first  day 
of  beaver  season.  I pick  up  Deputy  Lew 
Dandrea  and  we  head  out  to  check 
some  dams.  At  the  first  one  I repeat 
yesterday’s  performance  and  go 
through  the  ice  twice  — both  times  with 
my  left  foot  only.  It’s  only  cold  for  the 
first  hundred  yards  after  falling  in,  as 
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the  water  in  my  boot  soon  warms  up. 
We  patrol  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

As  we  head  toward  my  house  for 
lunch  (and  dry  clothes),  Deputy  Dave 
Kaulen  calls  on  the  radio.  He  and  Dep- 
uties Ron  Powell,  Jerry  Stainbrook  and 
several  others  have  picked  up  a defen- 
dant I have  a warrant  for.  This  particu- 
lar individual  had  not  answered  the 
summons  and  moved  out  of  state.  The 
deputies  periodically  checked  his 
mother’s  house,  and  this  weekend  he 
was  home  on  a visit.  The  afternoon  is 
spent  in  meeting  with  District  Justice 
Coleman,  to  arraign  the  prisoner.  Un- 
fortunately, on  my  way  to  the  justice’s 
office  I have  an  accident  with  a utility 
pole.  By  the  time  I drop  Lew  off  it  is  6 
p.m.,  and  I arrive  home  cold,  still  wet 
and  angry. 

February  76— This  morning  we  have 
the  hearing  on  the  fellow  we  picked  up 
on  Saturday.  He  pleads  guilty  to  the 
Game  Law  charge.  Chief  Dunn  of  the 
Mercer  Police  immediately  serves  two 
criminal  warrants  on  him  — ours  were 
not  the  only  charges  he  failed  to  an- 
swer. Deputy  Ron  Powell  and  I then 
leave  for  Erie.  About  half  the  salaried 
officers  in  our  division,  along  with  sev- 
eral deputies,  assemble  at  the  head- 
quarters building  at  Presque  Isle  State 
Park.  We  are  there  to  dart,  tranquilize 
and  remove  deer  from  the  peninsula. 
The  park,  which  is  an  entire  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  Lake  Erie,  is  closed  to 
hunting  and  there  are  far  too  many 
deer.  They  are  actually  destroying  this 
unique  habitat. 

LEA  Yocum  explains  how  we  will 
operate.  DGP  Andy  Martin,  from  Erie, 
has  set  out  bait  piles  of  corn.  After  the 
park  closes  we  will  cruise  the  area, 
locate,  and  tranquilize  the  deer.  We 
have  six  dart  guns  and  three  trucks 
with  specially  built  crates  to  haul  the 
deer  to  various  Game  Lands  for 
release.  Each  team  consists  of  two 
vehicles  with  dart  guns  and  one  pickup 


truck.  The  tranquilizer  drug  (really  an 
immobilizer)  takes  between  five  and  fif- 
teen minutes  to  work,  so  after  a deer  is 
darted  we  wait  ten  minutes  then  begin 
to  track  it.  The  news  media  is  here  the 
first  night  to  photograph  and  tape  the 
removal.  After  a deer  is  immobilized  we 
use  an  army  stretcher  to  carry  it  to  the 
truck  with  the  crate.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
carry  of  several  hundred  yards.  The 
snow  is  waist  deep  in  places  and  we 
often  break  through  the  crust.  We  finally 
knock  off  about  3 a.m.  and  head  in. 

February  17—\Ne  meet  again  at  the 
park  and  start  darting  deer  at  dusk.  We 
again  work  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  then  head  for  home.  We’ve 
had  freezing  rain  and  snow  mixed,  and 
the  drive  of  80  miles  south  seems  end- 
less. I drop  Ron  off  at  about  4 a.m. 

February  20— fK\or\Q  with  Supervisor 
Jack  Lavery,  LEA  Yocum  and  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Boor,  I attend  a legis- 
lative breakfast  meeting.  The  Mercer 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  holds  these  regularly  with  our 
local  legislators.  The  officers  of  the 
federation.  Senator  Roy  Wilt,  Repre- 
sentatives Howard  Fargo  and  Mike 
Gruitza  are  present.  We  discuss  pend- 
ing legislation  and  how  it  will  affect 
wildlife,  fisheries  and  the  environment. 

February  24  — Today  DGP  Gene 
Beaumont  and  I make  the  last  transfer 
of  fox  squirrels  for  this  year.  We  trapped 
seven  males  and  nine  females  yester- 
day. Gene  and  I drive  to  Bedford,  where 
we  meet  and  spend  a pleasant  lunch 
with  DGP  John  Shutter  from  Lancaster, 
who  will  take  the  squirrels  from  here. 
This  year  was  our  best  ever  on  trapping 
squirrels  — we  relocated  a total  of  thirty- 
eight  males  and  thirty-nine  females.  I 
return  to  Mercer  County,  check  on  a 
roadkilled  deer,  and  attend  the  County 
Sportsmen’s  Federation  meeting  in  the 
evening. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Today  I have  grown  taller  from  walking  with  the  trees. 

— Karle  Wilson 
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USED  TO  think  that  dead  oak 
leaves  were  brown.  They’re  not. 
They’re  a spectrum  of  browns;  burnt 
sienna,  Hessian  brown,  cinnamon 
brown,  hazel,  russet,  auburn,  chest- 
nut, vinaceous-tawny. 

I found  an  oak  leaf  the  other  day 
that  checked  out  as  “buckthorn 
brown,’’  according  to  a curious  little 
book  I had  come  upon  earlier.  Buck- 
thorn brown,  in  Color  Standards  and 
Color  Nomenclature,  is  intermediate 
between  yellow  ocher  and  Dresden 
brown.  The  brown  in  a grouse  tail- 
feather  is  also  buckthorn  brown.  When 
I lay  feather  on  top  of  leaf,  the  feather 
practically  disappears,  save  for  its 
slate-black  and  gull-gray  barring.  All 
of  which  helps  explain  why  a grouse, 
brought  down  with  the  shotgun,  can 
be  so  difficult  to  locate  on  the  forest 
floor. 

Written  by  Robert  Ridgway  and 
printed  in  1905,  Color  Standards  and 
Color  Nomenclature  sought  to  correct 
a flaw  in  the  world’s  workings,  de- 
scribed by  Henry  David  Thoreau  some 
50  years  earlier.  “It  is  remarkable,’’ 
wrote  Thoreau,  “that  no  pain  is  taken 
to  teach  children  to  distinguish  colors. 
I am  myself  uncertain  about  the  names 
of  many.” 

Ridgway  felt  that  scientists — nat- 
uralists, in  particular — were  just  as  un- 
certain about  colors,  and  that  names, 
unless  standardized,  were  utterly 
worthless.  He  set  about  collecting 
color  chips  from  books,  charts,  artists’ 
oils,  and  the  dye  and  print  industries. 
When  a quorum  existed,  Ridgway 
would  keep  a commonly  used  name; 
when  samples  disagreed,  he  picked  an 
appropriate  name,  and  that  was  it. 
The  new  color  standards,  all  1,115  of 
them,  were  printed  on  huge  sheets, 
clipped  into  postage-stamp  rectangles, 
arranged  in  useful  patterns,  and  pain- 
stakingly glued  into  books. 

I have  no  idea  how  widely  Ridg- 
way’s  work  circulated.  It  does  not, 
however,  seemed  to  have  solved  the 
problem.  What’s  jade  to  me  may  be 
olive  to  you. 

As  a writer.  I’ve  felt  the  quandary 
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many  times.  How,  exactly,  to  describe 
the  color  of  a lake,  a sunset,  a leaf.  By 
oversimplifying?  To  call  a leaf  “green” 
seems  inadequate.  One  can  try  express- 
ing color  through  analogy,  but  a con- 
struction like  “orange  as  a pumpkin” 
simply  shoves  the  problem  over  a 
notch.  The  pumpkins  in  my  field  may 
not  be  as  ripe  as  yours. 

In  any  case,  I watch  for  colors, 
dream  in  colors,  am  halted  by  colors. 

Not  many  people  have  noticed  it, 
but  oak  leaves,  in  spring,  come  out 
pink  (light  Corinthian  red,  says  Ridg- 
way). Pink  like  the  naked  skin  of  a 
newborn  mouse,  at  once  angry  and 
ready  to  subside;  the  leaves  green  to  a 
pale  sage  color  in  a couple  of  days. 

Oaks  are  among  the  last  trees  to 
green  fully.  Sometimes  I resent  them 
and  all  the  other  trees  of  summer,  be- 
cause they  hide,  in  their  emerald  fast- 
ness, the  red-eyed  vireos,  flycatchers 
drab  as  old  work  pants,  and  warblers 
— ceruleans,  yellows,  black  and 
whites,  black-throated  blues,  chest- 
nut-sideds,  redstarts. 

Trees  redeem  themselves  in  October. 
Early  changers  blink  on  their  colors: 
wine-red  blackgum,  brilliant  orange 
sumac,  mustard  hickory.  Soon,  colors 
begin  peeling  off  the  branches — gold 
aspen,  scarlet  and  orange  and  yellow 
maple,  and  russet  oak.  The  colors 
come  off  in  successive  layers,  like 
tinted  sheets  of  mylar  being  lifted  off 
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a transparency.  The  oaks  are  last 
again.  Some  few  will  hang  onto  their 
leaves  all  winter,  looking  like  puffs  of 
smoke  against  the  snow, 
j One  would  think  winter  might  let 
I the  eye  rest.  If  anything,  its  subtle 
I colors  tax  perception  further.  Moun- 
I tains  are  blue,  or,  with  snow,  gray- 
j blue  chalked  with  pale  gray.  Hem- 
; locks,  green- approaching-black,  dot 
' the  slopes.  Slanting  light  from  the  low 
j winter  sun  spreads  a rose  wash.  Bright 
I colors  set  themselves  to  good  advan- 
<'  tage  against  the  neutral  background: 

; red  fox,  orange  berries  of  bittersweet, 
blue  jay. 

It  may  sound  preposterous,  but  a 
blue  jay  isn’t  blue.  Take  a jay’s  feather 
(or  a feather  from  an  indigo  bunting, 
kingfisher,  or  any  other  blue  bird)  and 
grind  it  to  dust.  The  powder  will  not 
be  blue.  It  will  be  black.  This  black 
pigment,  called  melanin,  occupies  the 
core  of  the  feather.  It  absorbs  all  light 
except  blue,  which  is  intercepted  by 
microscopic  structures  on  the  feather’s 
surface,  and  bounced  back  and  forth. 
One  sees  the  blue  of  a jay’s  feather  in 
the  same  manner  that  one  sees  blue 
sky,  which  isn’t  actually  blue,  either 
— just  blue  light  scattering  off  impuri- 
ties in  the  atmosphere. 

Even  more  brilliant  are  the  struc- 
tural colors  of  iridescence — a grackle’s 
bronze  neck,  a pheasant’s  rainbow 
back,  a damselfly’s  shimmering  wings. 
One  summer  day  I spent  a few  min- 
utes with  a tiger  beetle.  A tiger  beetle 
is  a predator,  a killer  of  other  insects. 


a quick  green  gleam  in  the  dust;  this 
one  would  rush  out  and  inspect  each 
pebble  I flicked  past  its  nose.  The  in- 
sect sparkled  with  a green  found  no- 
where on  Ridgway’s  pages 

Iridescence  arises  from  a phenome- 
non of  physics  called  interference. 
Interference  is  the  collision  of  light 
waves;  in  animals,  it  is  caused  by  tiny 
grooves  and  ridges  on  body  tissue.  In 
most  cases,  the  tissue  is  permanent — 
non-growing  feathers,  scales,  skin, 
body  plating.  Interference  colors  are 
the  purest  colors  known.  No  pigment 
can  match  their  brilliance.  Their  glit- 
tering, metallic  reflections  shift  con- 
stantly as  light  plays  over  a fixed  sur- 
face, or  as  their  bearer  moves.  The 
eyes  of  certain  flies  flash  an  iridescent 
pattern  which  disappears  soon  after 
the  insect’s  death,  as  tissues  inexorably 
change. 

Color  of  Game 

Hunters  come  to  know  color.  Not 
just  the  reds  and  purples  of  winter 
dawns  and  dusks,  when  clouds  the 
color  of  bruises  mark  the  sky.  Not 
simply  the  lead  gray  of  approaching 
storms,  or  pellucid  blue  streams,  or 
orange-on-black  box  turtles — but  the 
color  of  game. 

The  rusty  coat  of  a deer  in  summer 
differs  radically  from  the  brownish- 
gray  coat,  called  by  some  the  “blue 
coat,”  of  the  same  animal  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Knowing  the  slight  vari- 
ance in  colors  between  autumn  deer 
coats  and  weathered  pine  stumps  can 
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make  the  difference  between  seeing 
flash  of  creamy  tail  or  a raek  of  antlers 
rising  from  behind  a bush. 

The  eye  of  a rabbit — a brown  but- 
ton in  a brushpile — is  a dead  give- 
away, if  one  knows  which  shape  and 
color  to  look  for.  It  is,  in  a small  way, 
gratifying  to  know  whether  the  grouse 
one  flushed,  and  missed,  was  a hen  or 
a cock.  Most  of  the  time  the  one  with 
the  unvarying  slateblack  band  stretch- 
ing across  its  buckthorn  brown  tail- 
feathers  is  a cock;  in  the  hen,  the  band 
is  usually  broken  in  the  middle.  A 
sharp-eyed  friend  professes  the  ability 
to  pick  out  cock  pheasants  crouching  in 
the  weeds  by  spotting  their  white  neek 
bands,  and  not  their  red  cheek  patches 
or  their  green  and  gold  plumage. 

Color  Seldom  Uniform 

Fur  color  is  seldom  as  uniform  as 
the  appearance  of  a pelt  might  sug- 
gest. On  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons, 
and  gray  foxes,  a single  hair  may  be 
comprised  of  several  color  bands:  gray 
changing  to  tan,  tan  giving  way  to 
deep  brown.  In  the  same  way,  a single 
autumn  leaf  defies  classification  as  red, 
yellow,  or  orange.  The  red  is  laced 
with  veridian  veins,  the  orange  spat- 
tered with  olive  imperfections.  The 
tree,  composed  of  thousands  of  flaws, 
becomes  a complete,  correct  image. 

Some  objects  epitomize  colors  for 
me.  There  is  no  redder  red  than  a scar- 
let tanager.  An  eft  is  ultimate  orange. 
Green,  a deep  wooded  valley  after  a 
rain.  Yellow,  the  eyes  of  an  owl.  Blue  is 
morning  sky  behind  a granite  moun- 
tain, and  a crow  is  blackest  black — 
every  color  under  the  sun  sucked  into  a 
bird  that  should  be  too  dense  to  fly. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  I have  come  to 
know  two  realms  fairly  well:  the  East- 
ern woods,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
I am  getting  to  know  a third:  the  At- 
lantic coast.  I would  be  hard  pressed  to 
single  out  one  of  these  environments  as 
the  most  colorful. 

For  bright  colors,  a Rocky  Moun- 
tain meadow  in  June  or  July  is  hard  to 
beat.  Nowhere  else  have  I seen  so 
many  flowers,  so  many  pure  colors  and 


pleasing  shapes.  High  up,  glacial  lakes 
colored  an  opaque  greenish-blue  by 
millions  of  particles  of  pulverized  rock. 
Around  the  lakes,  boulders  spotted 
with  lichens,  green  and  gray  and  um- 
ber and  orange  and  black,  like  giant 
furniture  covered  with  painters’  drop- 
cloths. 

The  coast  is  new  territory.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  its  colors — the  shades  and 
tints  of  blue  and  white  and  yellow — 
seem  endless.  Each  square  inch  of 
beach  sand  is  a mosaic — polished  bits 
of  white  shell,  fragments  of  rosy 
quartz,  shards  of  black,  ocher,  cream, 
and  red.  Tide  flats  are  earpeted  with 
green  algae.  Horseshoe  crabs  lie  jum- 
bled at  tide  line  like  so  much  rusting 
armor.  The  shells  of  whelk,  outside  a 
chalky  white  or  drab  gray,  bear  pol- 
ished inside  walls  the  color  of  sunset. 
Ethereal  light,  harsh  light,  flat  light — 
the  light  constantly  changes  the  color 
of  sand  and  sea. 

Every  environment  boasts  a range 
of  colors.  Desert  country,  with  baked 
terra  cotta  gullies,  banded  purple 
cliffs,  and  green  clumps  of  sagebrush 
and  manzanita.  Ponds,  with  emerald 
spatterdock  on  dazzling  water;  above, 
darting  dragonflies  of  turquoise, 
purple- black,  jade,  cinnabar.  Tropi- 
cal forest,  with  neon  birds — quetzals, 
hummingbirds,  trogons — suncatching 
fish,  multitudes  of  flowers,  Morpho 
butterflies  whose  hues  shift  from  blue 
to  deep  violet  as  they  raise  and  lower 
their  wings. 

Color  is  Personal 

I do  not  need  to  understand  the 
physics  of  light  or  the  intricacies  of 
color  theory  to  know  color.  Ridgway 
would  have  made  the  world  a more 
efficient  place  had  he  gotten  his  book 
on  the  shelf  of  every  naturalist,  but 
color  is  often  a personal  experience 
that  need  not  be  defined  for  others. 

I know,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  the  exact 
color  of  a Rocky  Mountain  bluebird.  I 
can  close  my  eyes  and  visualize  that 
same  color  on  the  beach,  where  a 
wave,  not  quite  soaked  into  the  sand, 
catches  the  sky. 
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Trigger  releases  . . . 


ARTIFICIAL  FINGERS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ON  DECEMBER  11,  1879,  one 
Jacob  David,  of  Brooklyn,  filed 
for  a patent  on  a “clutch  for  arrows 
and  bowstrings.”  He  was  granted  the 
patent  on  April  6,  1880.  David’s  clutch 
was  no  more  than  a precursor  of  to- 
day’s arrow  releases. 

To  many,  the  arrow  release  is  a re- 
cent innovation.  However,  according 
to  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  in  his  excellent 
book  Target  Archery,  David’s  idea  of  a 
clutch  was  not  new  even  then,  but 
David  was  the  first  to  obtain  a patent. 
About  the  same  time,  Charles  M. 
Beard,  of  Wisconsin,  patented  a 
clutch  with  a pistol  grip  and  trigger 
which  released  two  jaws  that  held  the 
arrow  on  the  string.  These  two  pat- 
ents, which  expired  in  1897,  covered 
most  fundamentals  in  the  basic  re- 
lease. There  is  actually  little  left  that 
is  patentable. 

It  is  not  known  here  when  the  des- 
ignation release  evolved  from  the 
original  clutch.  But  the  gadget  has 
been  around  for  over  a hundred  years 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  some  fantastic 
scores  for  that  day  were  made  just 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  by  arch- 
ers utilizing  this  shooting  improve- 
ment. Remember,  too,  that  archers 
here  were  still  wedded  to  the  ancient 
English  longbow  at  that  time. 

Then,  as  now,  some  of  the  releases 
were  fairly  complicated,  others  rela- 
tively simple.  Illustrations  in  Dr. 
Elmer’s  book  provide  a rough  idea  of 
how  the  early  American  releases  oper- 
ated. At  first  glance,  one  of  them  re- 
sembles a pair  of  barbering  scissors 
with  a contraption  that  caught  the 
string  and  appeared  to  be  released  by 
thumb  action.  Another  appeared  to- 
grip  the  string  with  a pair  of  metal  at- 


TONY ALTIER  at  full  draw  with  his  Spitfire 
cord  release,  which  was  the  only  type  legal 
for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  until  November 
20, 1981. 

tachments  resembling  cut-off  clam- 
shells. Still  another  appeared  to  have 
a spring  mechanism  operated  in  a sim- 
ilar manner. 

David’s  release  had  a catch  which 
let  go  of  the  string  when  the  grip  was 
twisted  slightly  to  the  right.  As  men- 
tioned, Beard’s  was  a pistol  grip 
which  released  two  jaws  that  kept 
pressure  on  the  arrow  and  string. 

As  now,  many  were  made  by  arch- 
ers themselves.  By  1944,  some  of  the 
top  archers  were  using  mechanical  re- 
leases. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  the  board  of 
governors  of  National  Archery  Associ- 
ation outlawed  the  use  of  a clutch  in 
the  national  championship  tourna- 
ment. Their  use  was  made  optional 
under  local  sanction.  In  1970,  Mylan 
E.  Elott,  writing  in  Bow  and  Arrow, 
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said  that  he  had  shot  with  South  Kor- 
eans using  a type  of  Oriental  horn 
release  that  had  been  in  use  for  more 
than  1,000  years.  Although  it  more 
closely  resembles  the  Oriental  thumb 
ring,  used  to  eliminate  use  of  the 
fingers,  Elott  believed  it  served  the 
same  function  as  its  modern  counter- 
parts. 


KEVIN  JONES  illustrates  proper  hold  with  a 
Golden  Touch  mechanical  release  which 
employs  a trigger-  visible  just  ahead  of  his 
second  finger. 

Today,  a large  number  of  releases 
are  sold  commercially,  in  addition  to 
those  devised  by  individual  archers. 
Professionals  use  them  and  they  con- 
tinue to  shoot  amazing  scores,  as  illus- 
trated in  last  month’s  column,  “LA$ 
VEGA$.”  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  Profes- 
sional Archery  Las  Vegas  Open  and 
the  Cobo  Hall  shoots  during  1970  that 
several  archers  broke  the  300  perfect 
indoor  round.  Increased  accuracy  by 
those  employing  mechanical  releases 
has  necessitated  changes  in  targets 
and  put  greater  demands  on  those  util- 
izing the  releases. 

But  why  should  the  individual 
archer  be  able  to  improve  his  scores 
with  the  mechanical  contraption? 

Again,  a search  into  the  chronicles 
of  archery  provides  clues  as  to  how 
those  of  an  inventive  nature  were  able 


to  improve  accuracy.  Dr.  Clarence 
Hickman’s  famous  films  of  an  arrow 
leaving  the  bow  proved  that  the  nock 
end  of  an  arrow  will  kick  about  one- 
half  inch  to  the  side  as  the  string  rolls 
over  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  the  first  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  shaft  during  release  in 
its  inherent  effort  to  go  straight  from 
the  string.  Perhaps  the  best  com- 
parison of  a mechanical  release  is  with 
the  crossbow.  Since  the  fingers  do  not 
touch  the  crossbow  string  after  it  is 
cocked,  the  release  is  purely  mechan- 
ical and  there  is  no  human  physical 
influence  upon  the  shaft. 

The  traditional  finger  release,  if 
consistent,  would  theoretically  always 
cause  exactly  the  same  movement  on 
the  tail  of  the  arrow.  However,  since 
the  human  ability  to  always  do  things 
exactly  the  same  is  limited — or  non- 
existent— the  least  deviation  from  a 
perfect  release  will  have  an  undesir- 
able effect  upon  the  arrow.  Although 
finger  tabs,  usually  leather,  permit  a 
fairly  smooth  release  of  the  string, 
they  cannot  eliminate  human  error.  It 
is  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  arrow’s 
flight  that  a consistent  movement  is 
necessary  if  all  other  forces  to  be  reck- 
oned with  can  be  depended  upon  to 
repeat  themselves  with  each  shot. 

Aside  from  rules  in  some  associa- 
tions which  prohibit  the  use  of  re- 
leases, why  doesn’t  every  archer  use 
one  where  permitted  and  for  hunting? 

Look  Askance 

First,  many  archers  look  askance  at 
anything  new  that  comes  along.  Pur- 
ists tend  to  shy  away  from  anything 
mechanical.  These  are  the  archers 
who  cling  to  the  old  style  of  shooting 
and  prefer  a longbow  or  a recurve 
over  the  compound  despite  the  latter’s 
advantages.  But  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  Some  releases  are  touchy  to 
handle  and  a premature  release  is 
quite  common  among  those  who  have 
not  adapted  properly  to  them.  Also, 
the  average  release  costs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  twenty  dollars,  which  is  a 
considerable  outlay  for  the  average 
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archer  on  top  of  his  basic  expenses. 
When  it  comes  to  hunting,  there  are 
other  factors  to  consider. 

Up  until  passage  of  House  Bill  1092 
on  November  20,  1981,  no  artificial 
release  (which  was  a “device  having 
movable  parts”)  was  permitted  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  eliminated  all  but 
those  releases  which  merely  employed 
a double  length  of  stout  cord  which  fit 
over  the  string  and  was  held  in  place 
by  the  thumb.  Most  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated releases,  including  some  that 
employed  the  cord,  had  moving  parts 
which  were  involved  in  releasing  the 
string.  These  were  explicitly  for- 
bidden by  Act  76  amending  the  Act  of 
June  3,  1937,  which  previously  defined 
a permissible  bow.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  those  who  looked  into  the  problem 
that  the  original  act  was  merely  to 
eliminate  use  of  the  crossbow,  which 
is  still  illegal  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
no  string  release  today,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  would  be  considered  ille- 
gal for  hunting  in  this  state. 

Under  the  new  act,  “the  term  ‘bow’ 
shall  be  a weapon  which  propels  an 
arrow,  is  hand  held,  hand  drawn, 
held  in  the  drawn  position  by  hand, 
and  released  by  hand.”  To  this  was 
added,  “The  term  ‘bow’  as  used  herein 
shall  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
construed  or  interpreted  to  mean  or 
include  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
crossbow  which  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited for  use  in  hunting  any  wild  bird 
or  wild  animal.” 

Although  string  releases  have  been 
advertised  for  years  in  the  archery 
magazines,  many  archers  still  are  not 
familiar  with  them.  The  term  “release” 
in  this  connection  involves  so  many 
variations  that  it  is  difficult  to  lump 
them  under  this  single  term.  Many 
commercial  outlets  have  their  own 
names  for  their  releases — Hot  Shot, 
Touchmatic,  Fletchhunter,  Allen 
Hunting,  Failsafe — thumb  or  little 
finger,  Commanchero  II,  Spitfire, 
Suicide,  Golden  Touch,  The  Ulti- 
mate, etc. — but  these  seldom  give  a 
clue  as  to  how  the  thing  actually 
operates. 


As  with  any  other  archery  device, 
the  release  is  only  as  good  as  the  per- 
son behind  it.  This  is  the  word  from 
all  those  who  employ  the  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  century-old  assist  that  is 
becoming  more  common  on  American 
archery  ranges.  Some  have  triggers 
which  release  the  string  through  a 
mechanism  which  can  be  set  to  oper- 
ate at  the  desired  tension.  Others  re- 
lease the  string  by  pressure  of  the 
thumb  or  the  finger.  Some  releases 
employ  a pistol  grip,  while  others 
have  a curved  grip  with  a flared  base 
against  which  the  back  of  the  hand 
can  be  braced.  All  are  designed  for 
one  purpose — to  eliminate  direct  use 
of  the  fingers  in  releasing  the  string  on 
a bow. 


Do  Their  Job 

Once  in  place,  they  will  do  their 
job.  Those  who  hunt  from  tree  stands 
or  stationery  platforms,  whether  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  trees,  may  have 
the  time  to  affix  the  release  to  the 
string.  Hunters  on  the  move  may  find 
it  less  practical  because  they  have  less 
time  to  make  the  required  connection. 
Under  field  conditions  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  anchor  the  release  in  the 
proper  position  to  obtain  proper 
draw.  Regardless  of  its  faults  or  com- 
plications, there  is  no  question  that 
the  release  has  permitted  unheard  of 
scores  on  the  target  line.  As  with 
many  improvements  in  archery,  this 
one  may  struggle  longer  for  accep- 
tance. But  it  is  certain  that  American 
ingenuity  will  be  at  work  to  make  the 
string  release  practical  for  all  forms  of 
archery. 

Some  will  look  at  releases  as  just 
another  gadget  to  further  remove 
archery  from  the  romanticism  that 
has  surrounded  it  from  time  immem- 
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SAMPLING  OF  COMMERCIAL  RELEASES,  above  left,  provided  for  photo  by  Black  Crow 
Archery  Shop,  Berwick.  Right,  closeup  of  two  releases  shown  previously;  right,  Alteri’s  new 
“Suicide”  release. 


orial.  And  I confess  to  a personal  sad- 
ness as  the  outward  evidences  as  well 
as  the  esthetic  nuances  of  the  sport  in 
the  ancient  sense  give  way  to  teehnical 
advances.  But  nostalgia  must  faee  up 
to  the  more  practical  aspects  of  any 
human  endeavor. 

It  is  still  permissible  to  utilize  a 
horse  and  buggy  for  travel,  as  certain 
of  our  fellows  still  do.  And  all  archers 
have  the  privilege  of  shooting  target 
or  hunting  with  any  bow  and  arrow 
and  a suitable  broadhead  for  the  big 
game  species.  As  one  who  insists  that 
each  should  refine  personal  shooting 


ability  and  tackle  as  much  as  possible 
in  deference  to  the  living  creatures 
that  we  hunt,  it  would  be  hypocritical 
for  me  to  cast  stones  at  anything  that 
might  add  efficiency  to  this  desirable 
senario. 

Personally,  I will  likely  continue  to 
toughen  up  my  fingers  before  the  deer 
season  so  that  I might  have  the  posi- 
tive feel  of  bare  flesh  on  the  string.  It 
is  not  that  I am  against  progress.  But  it 
took  me  longer  than  most  to  discover 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  miss  a deer 
with  a compound  as  with  the  more 
eonventional  bows. 


$4«0,000  For  Local  Governments 


More  than  $480,000  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  county  treasurers  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  payments  to  loeal  governmental 
units  were  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
State  Game  Lands  throughout  the 
state.  There  are  more  than  1,240,000 
acres  of  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania. 

Game  Commission  funds  provide  a 
total  of  39  eents  to  local  governmental 
units  for  each  acre  of  Game  Lands.  Of 
the  39  cents  per  acre,  13  cents  is  pre- 
sented to  the  county,  another  13  eents 
is  forwarded  to  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  remaining  13  cents  goes 
to  the  township  board  of  road  super- 


visors for  use  in  their  townships. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  State 
Game  Lands  and  for  the  payments 
made  to  local  governmental  bodies  in 
lieu  of  taxes  are  made  available 
through  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania 
hunting  licenses. 

Game  Lands  hold  in  trust  valuable 
open  spaee,  protect  watersheds  and 
water  supplies  and  ereate  conserva- 
tion areas,  in  addition  to  providing 
hunting  and  trapping  and  many  other 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities, 
all  at  no  eost  to  the  nonhunting  public. 

There  are  272  State  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  located  in  65 
of  the  67  counties  in  the  common- 
wealth. 
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New 

Shooting 

Gear 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I THINK  IT’S  safe  to  say  most  hunt- 
ers and  shooters  have  a distaste  for 
heavy  recoil.  I’m  sure  a few  aren’t 
bothered,  but  when  most  of  us  place  a 
powerful  rifle  or  shotgun  against  the 
shoulder,  a fleeting  thought  of  recoil 
troubles  the  mind.  If  a scope  gashes  an 
eyebrow  or  a thumb  is  slammed  into 
the  nose,  it’s  hard  if  not  impossible  to 
forget. 

Shortly  after  I started  a gunshop/ 
sight-in  range,  I encountered  a mag- 
num rifle  that  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion in  my  mind.  The  work  tag  on  the 
trigger  guard  simply  stated  the  rifle 
was  to  be  zeroed  in  two  inches  high  at 
100  yards.  Nothing  was  said  about  a 
trigger  problem,  and  at  that  early 
stage  in  the  shooting  game,  I didn’t 
think  to  dry  fire  the  rifle. 

I made  a few  scope  adjustments  on 
my  bore  sighter  target,  dropped  a live 
round  into  the  action  and  closed  the 
bolt.  As  I studied  the  target  through 
the  scope,  I merely  brushed  the  trig- 
ger. The  magnum  roared  and  nearly 
jumped  out  of  my  hands.  The  scope 
knocked  my  head  back  and  a million 
colors  exploded  around  me.  The 


P.A.S.T.  RECOIL  SHIELD  offers  shoulder 
protection  to  shooters  who  are  recoil  sensi- 
tive or  who  do  a lot  of  shooting  with  mag- 
num calibers. 

handkerchief  I hastily  slapped  against 
my  face  showed  plenty  of  evidence  I 
had  taken  a severe  blow.  I didn’t  need 
medical  attention  even  though  I had  a 
blistering  headache,  and  the  ribbing  I 
took  over  the  next  few  days  didn’t 
help  matters.  It  was  a rough  way  to  be 
introduced  to  a magnum  rifle  with  a 
defective  trigger. 

Hunters  and  shooters  have  battled 
the  recoil  problem  for  decades,  using 
everything  from  leather  shoulder  pads 
to  thick  rubber  buttplates.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  recoil  is  unavoid- 
able for  the  most  part;  it’s  the  end 
product  of  firing  a shoulder-type  fire- 
arm. Probably  any  type  of  pad  helps, 
but  I question  the  benefits  of  some  of 
the  thick,  spongy  pads;  they  don’t 
compress  evenly  and  can  slide  the  butt 
of  the  stock  out  of  position  for  a quick 
second  shot.  I use  thin,  solid  pads  on 
all  guns. 
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Sometimes  it’s  wiser  to  wear  a 
shoulder  pad.  I tested  a new  type  pad 
manufactured  by  P.A.S.T.  Corpora- 
tion, 210  Park  Avenue,  Columbia, 
Missouri  65201.  1 found  their  ap- 
proach to  the  recoil  problem  not  only 
interesting  but  enlightening.  The  fol- 
lowing information  is  taken  directly 
from  their  literature.  I’m  no  physics 
expert,  so  don’t  know  whether  it  is 
technically  accurate  or  not.  It  is  pre- 
sented here  as  a matter  of  background 
and  in  the  hope  it  will  be  helpful  to 
readers. 

They  use  the  term  “measurement  of 
felt  recoil.”  They  claim  the  mathe- 
matical calculations  of  “foot  pounds 
of  recoil  energy”  to  be  useful  only  as  a 
crude  ranking  of  recoil  effects  caused 
by  different  weights  of  firearms,  bul- 
let weights  and  powder  charges. 
“Foot  pounds  logic”  fails  to  relate  the 
actual  condition  that  a shoulder  does 
not  compress  one  foot  (12  inches)  when 
resisting  recoil.  Thus  the  shoulder  ac- 


HERE,  LEWIS  IS  shooting  from  Joe  Hall’s 
new  portable  shooting  bench.  Sloped  top 
permits  comfortable  offhand-type  hold 
while  sitting.  Padded  rest  can  be  switched 
for  southpaws. 


tually  resists  (stops),  and  gets  “hit” 
with  approximately  12  times  the  “foot 
pound”  calculation  if  the  shoulder 
moves  about  one  inch  on  impact.  From 
the  prone  position,  the  shoulder 
moves  about  one-half  inch  on  impact, 
and  thus  is  struck  with  24  times  the 
foot  pounds  calculations  of  recoil  1 

P.A.S.T.  (an  acronym  for  Precision 
Action  Sports  Technologies)  continues, 
“We  therefore  found  that  ‘foot  pound 
logic’  has  many  variables  including 
the  distance  of  shoulder  movement; 
concentration  of  recoil  energy  into  the 
small  buttstock  (typically  6V2  square 
inches  which  converts  to  a very  high 
pounds  per  square  inch  delivery  sys- 
tem); and  even  the  realities  of  gun 
acceleration  and  barrel/bullet  resist- 
ances.” 

P.A.S.T.  had  a digital  electronic 
balance  custom  made  to  measure  im- 
pacts of  high  order  and  “hold”  the 
highest  reading  for  study.  Space  pro- 
hibits giving  a complete  rundown  on 
their  findings,  but  it  was  learned  that 
firearms  actually  strike  us  harder  than 
we  thought,  and  lighter  guns  verify 
the  simple  Force  = Mass  X Accelera- 
tion such  that  they  accelerate  faster 
and  hit  us  harder. 

The  results  prompted  P.A.S.T.  to 
incorporate  leather  with  an  interfaced 
proprietary  plastic  foam  in  an  easy-to- 
wear  shoulder  configuration.  The 
foam  compresses,  absorbing  recoil, 
but  does  not  “bounce”  back. 

It’s  a highly  technical  approach, 
but  to  bring  it  down  to  terms  we  can 
understand,  their  “Actual  Measured 
Recoil  Force”  chart  shows  the  7mm 
Magnum  cartridge  with  a 175-grain 
bullet  in  a 7 V2 -pound  rifle  has  280 
pounds  with  a buttplate,  128  pounds 
with  a premium  recoil  pad,  42  pounds 
with  a P.A.S.T.  Magnum  Rifle  Recoil 
Shield,  and  90  pounds  with  their  Trap/ 
Skeet  recoil  shield.  A 180-grain  slug  in 
a 7 V2 -pound  30-06  has  200  pounds  at 
the  buttplate,  78  pounds  with  a pre- 
mium recoil  pad,  26  pounds  with 
their  Magnum  shield,  and  60  with 
their  Trap/ Skeet  shield. 

These  statistics  may  sound  incred- 
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ible,  but  P.A.S.T.  claims  that  in  the 
offhand  position  the  shoulder  gets  hit 
12  times  the  “foot  pound”  caleulation. 
It  doesn’t  mean  the  30-06  had  200  foot 
pounds  of  impact.  If  that  were  true, 
the  shooter  would  probably  be  flat  on 
his  baek  buried  two  inehes  in  the  dirtl 

Both  the  Magnum  and  Trap/ Sheet 
models  made  a significant  difference 
with  rifles  wearing  buttplate  and  rub- 
ber recoil  pads.  My  tests  were  simple 
and  without  the  use  of  special  equip- 
ment. I simply  shot  a number  of  rifles 
while  wearing  the  shields  and  fired 
the  same  group  while  wearing  only  a 
shooting  vest.  My  findings  indicated 
to  me  that  the  Magnum  shield  would 
be  better  for  the  rifle  shooter. 

Either  shield  straps  on  in  a matter 
of  seeonds  or  each  can  be  custom 
sewed  to  a shooting  jacket  or  hunting 
coat.  The  factory  must  be  contacted 
to  have  a shield  eustom  fit  to  a jacket. 

Another  approaeh  to  the  reeoil 
problem  is  ealled  the  “Counter-Coil,” 
whieh  is  an  adjustable  hydraulie  re- 
coil system  fitted  into  the  butt  of  the 
stoek.  It  is  manufactured  by  M.B.M. 
Enterprises,  715  E.  46th  St.,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma  74074.  Their  in- 
struction sheet  shows  the  individual 
how  to  install  the  Counter- Coil,  but 
after  thoroughly  inspeeting  the  one  in- 
stalled by  the  faetory  on  my  Reming- 
ton 8mm  Magnum,  I would  strongly 
suggest  faetory  installation  or  advise 
anyone  to  seek  the  services  of  a stock- 
maker  or  gunsmith.  It  isn’t  a simple 
job. 

The  system  includes  two  metal 
plates  and  a 1 x 3-inch  hydraulic  cyl- 
inder. One  plate  attaehes  to  the  stoek 
with  two  hefty  screws.  The  hydraulic 
cylinder  is  installed  inside  the  butt- 
stock and  has  a piston  rod  which  ex- 


tends back  through  the  first  plate  to 
the  seeond,  which  is  about  % inch  to 
the  rear.  Two  guide  pins  with  stiff  re- 
turn springs  keep  everything  aligned. 
When  the  shooter  places  the  rifle 
against  the  shoulder,  it’s  imperative 
not  to  compress  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der. This  eollapses  or  partly  collapses 
the  unit  and  destroys  its  effectiveness. 
Just  snug  the  recoil  pad  into  the  shoul- 
der pocket  and  fire.  The  hydraulic 
cylinder  absorbs  a high  percentage  of 
the  recoil. 

The  Counter-Coil  can  be  adjusted 
for  more  or  less  dampening.  Loosen- 
ing an  alien  screw  in  the  side  of  the 
second  plate  allows  it  to  be  removed. 
Turning  the  exposed  piston  rod  in  or 
out  a few  turns  gives  the  desired 
amount  of  dampening. 

There’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  this  device  eating  up  much  of 
the  backward  thrust.  Helen  and  I 
fired  a number  of  rounds  through  the 
big  8mm  Magnum  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. I’m  certain  it  will  tame  even  the 
largest  magnum  cartridge  consider- 
ably, and  to  ease  a touch  of  bursitis  in 
my  right  shoulder.  I’m  having  one  in- 
stalled on  a trap  gun. 

Gap  Susceptible 

As  with  most  products  I test,  there 
were  some  drawbaeks  with  the 
Counter-Coil.  Minor  indeed,  but  sig- 
nificant enough  to  prompt  me  to  offer 
the  factory  some  suggestions.  First, 
the  gap  between  the  two  plates  is  sus- 
eeptible  to  foreign  objects,  and  I be- 
lieve snow  could  accumulate  between 
the  plates  and  freeze.  I did  suggest  to 
MBM  Enterprises  that  they  give  some 
thought  to  a thin  rubber  sleeve  to  be 
used  while  hunting.  The  trap  gun  pre- 
sents no  problem,  but  tbe  hunting  gun 
is  a different  matter. 

My  seeond  objection  was  with  the 
single  alien  screw  that  holds  the  see- 
ond plate.  It’s  possible  to  lose  tbe  sec- 
ond plate  if  the  screw  becomes  loose 
or  worn.  A stop  pin  or  tie  line  on  one 
of  the  guide  pins  could  prevent  loss  of 
the  buttplate. 

Most  hunters  have  some  safe  place 
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COMPONENTS  FOR  MBM  Enterprises’ 
Counter  Coil  are  shown  above,  and  as  fitted 
to  stock,  top.  Adjustable,  hydraulic-type 
unit  compresses  under  recoil  to  reduce 
“kick”  significantly. 

to  zero  in  their  rifles  but  seldom  have 
anything  solid  or  comfortable  to  shoot 
from.  Joe  Hall’s  Portable  Shooters 
Bench  with  integral  seat  certainly 
could  help  matters.  The  bench  weighs 
around  32  pounds  and  folds  for  carry- 
ing. It  takes  about  one  minutes  to  set 
up.  When  folded,  measurements  run 
48  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and 
roughly  6 inches  deep.  It  will  fit  into 
the  trunks  of  most  cars. 

The  bench  offers  eight  positions  to 
fit  the  individual.  This  is  done  by  ad- 
justing the  top  up  or  down  at  the  front 
and  back  legs.  Joe  claimed  the  object 
is  to  bring  the  bench  table  up  to  the 
shooter,  which  eliminates  the  exces- 
sive use  of  sandbags  or  wooden  blocks. 

The  unique  feature  of  Joe’s  creation 
is  the  sloping  table  top  which  allows 
the  shooter  to  sit  and  shoot  on  a 45- de- 
gree angle  or  just  about  the  same 
stance  as  in  the  offhand  position.  On 
most  benchrests,  the  shooter  is  slouched 
over  the  gun  because  the  table  top  is 
level.  To  Joe’s  way  of  thinking,  shoot- 


ing from  the  bench  or  in  the  field 
should  be  similar.  The  new  approach 
allows  the  shooter  to  use  the  same 
position  in  both  situations.  The  in- 
clined top  permits  holding  the  rifle  or 
handgun  naturally  and  comfortably. 

The  bench  is  well  made  of  birch 
and  mahogany.  It  comes  complete 
with  seat,  carrying  handle  and  a small 
drawer  for  odds  and  ends.  Several  ac- 
cessories which  can  be  purchased 
separately  include  a front  adjustable 
rest  (eliminating  the  use  of  a front 
sandbag),  and  a front  extension  for 
the  muzzleloader  shooter. 

The  rest  is  basically  for  range  pur- 
poses, but  I know  several  places  in 
varmint  country  where  I intend  to  use 
mine  to  help  connect  on  those  long 
shots  across  windy  valleys. 

Joe  offers  the  bench  finished  or 
unfinished.  The  finished  product  is 
dipped  in  a special  solution  to  give  it 
outdoor  durability.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Joe  Hall’s  Shooting 
Products,  443  Wells  Road,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  I890I. 

Halmar  Research  Productions  of 
29420  S.  W.  199th  Ave.,  Homestead, 
Florida  33030  sent  me  a press  kit  on 
their  portable  table-size  shooting  gal- 
lery with  moving  targets. 

Hone  Skill 

The  apparatus  was  designed  specif- 
ically for  the  marksman  who  needs  to 
hone  his  shooting  skills  with  small 
caliber  firearms  or  airguns.  Hal 
Scharp,  who  designed  the  gallery,  sees 
it  as  filling  a need  for  those  who 
would  like  to  target  shoot  safely  in 
their  homes.  The  gallery  cabinet  is  46 
inches  wide  and  about  14  inches  high. 
It  weighs  about  50  pounds  and  oper- 
ates on  115  volts.  Sharp  uses  a high 
velocity  pellet  pistol  at  20  feet  and  22 
caliber  shorts  at  100  feet.  He  claims 
the  design  is  practically  ricochet- 
proof,  which  makes  it  safe  for  indoor 
use  in  a basement  or  garage.  He  warns 
that  the  gallery  is  to  be  used  under  the 
supervision  of  an  adult. 

By  now,  a complete  factory  as- 
sembly is  available  or  all  the  materials 
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and  instructions  can  be  purchased  for 
home  assembly.  It  could  be  a wise  in- 
vestment for  sportsman’s  organiza- 
tions and  gun  clubs  to  be  used  for 
competitive  shooting  events  and  fund 
raisers. 

I mentioned  sometime  back  that 
Kimber  of  Oregon  would  soon  have 
the  22  Hornet  chambering  in  their 
Model  82  bolt  action  rifle.  My  test 
model  looks  almost  identical  to  their 
22  LR  Model  82,  but  there  are  some 
distinct  differences.  First,  the  ejection 
port  in  the  receiver  is  lengthened,  and 
the  bolt  is  3/8-inch  longer,  but  the 
outside  dimensions  of  the  receiver  are 
the  same  as  the  22  LR.  The  barrel  has 
been  altered  to  accommodate  the 
larger  bolt,  and  the  magazine  port  in 
the  action  housing  has  been  enlarged 
to  accept  the  Hornet  magazine.  The 
receiver  features  a spring-loaded  bolt 
stop  on  the  left  side,  and  the  centerfire 
firing  pin  is  powered  by  a larger 
spring  which  fits  on  the  outside  of  the 
striker.  On  the  22  LR  a smaller  spring 
fits  inside  the  striker.  Obviously,  the 
more  powerful  spring  will  ensure  reli- 
able ignition  and  will  also  reduce  lock 
time. 

Unfortunately,  I haven’t  had  time 
to  put  the  new  Hornet  through  its 
paces  at  the  benchrest,  but  there’s 
every  reason  to  believe  Kimber’s  idea 
of  changing  the  slow  one-in-sixteen 
twist  to  a one-in-fourteen  inches 
should  enhance  the  accuracy  of  heav- 
ier bullets.  For  years,  the  Hornet  was 
designed  with  the  40/45-grain  bullets 
in  mind.  It  is  a tiny  cartridge,  and  my 
own  feelings  are  that  the  50/52-grain 
weights  are  about  as  heavy  as  the  little 
case  can  handle. 

I’m  particularly  interested  in  work- 
ing with  the  52-grain  benchrest  bul- 
let. The  problem  will  be  obtaining  the 
proper  velocity.  In  this  tiny  case,  a 
very  fast-burning  powder  must  be 
used.  In  most  larger  cases,  a grain  or 
two  of  powder  doesn’t  make  a world 


HAL  SCHARP  designed  this  table-size 
shooting  gallery  to  give  hunters  a chance  to 
practice  indoors  on  moving  targets  with 
pellet  guns. 

of  difference,  but  that’s  not  true  with 
the  Hornet.  The  limited  capacity  of 
the  case  doesn’t  give  much  room  to 
work  with.  I’m  hoping  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  velocity  around  the  2,350 
mark  or  maybe  a little  faster.  Powders 
such  as  2400,  4198  or  4227  work  very 
well  in  the  Hornet,  but  it  comes  right 
down  to  a matter  of  patience  and  test- 
ing on  this  eccentric  little  cartridge. 

The  22  Hornet  will  never  make  a 
splashing  comeback,  but  it’s  comfort- 
ing to  know  it  is  still  alive  and  well.  It 
was  the  transition  cartridge  between 
black  powder  and  smokeless  cartridges 
in  the  varmint  hunting  realm.  It  made 
a name  for  itself  in  the  varmint  cate- 
gory, and  my  good  friend  Tom  Leete 
of  Coudersport  thinks  it’s  a heck  of  a 
squirrel  cartridge  with  cast  bullets 
and  reduced  powder  loads.  We  hope 
the  new  Kimber  82  will  ignite  a spark 
of  life  into  a cartridge  that  thrilled 
early  varmint  hunters. 

New  and  invigorating  ideas  are 
cropping  up.  in  the  shooting  realm 
every  year.  This  was  just  a sampling  of 
some  of  the  items  that  crossed  my 
shooting  bench  in  1982.  . . . 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


The  number  of  eagles  electrocuted 
annually  from  perching  on  power  lines 
has  been  reduced  by  90  percent  over 
the  past  decade,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Managment  Institute.  Modifica- 
tions to  power  poles,  including  better 
insulation,  wider  wire  spacing  and  re- 
designed ground  wires,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why,  and  cost  just  one  power 
company  $500,000  over  the  years. 

The  Federal  Endangered  Species 
Act  has  been  reauthorized  for  three 
years,  without  the  many  proposed 
amendments  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  law’s  effectiveness.  The  new 
version  maintains  the  key  elements 
which  made  the  original  act  so  suc- 
cessful, and  also  contains  new  provi- 
sions to  streamline  the  listing  process 
and  also  allows  more  input  from  state 
wildlife  agencies. 

A survey  of  residents  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  concerning  water  con- 
servation showed  that  average  water 
use  declined  17  percent  between  1974 
and  1979.  The  reduction  was  attributed 
to  a massive  public  education  pro- 
gram; water  conservation  devices  such 
as  toilet  and  shower  inserts;  and  an  in- 
creasing rate  structure,  a graduated 
cost  per  gallon  that  rises  with  the 
amount  of  water  used. 

Just  two  weeks  after  the  first  Cali- 
fornia condor  — a three-  to  four-year-old 
male  — to  be  equipped  with  a radio 
transmitter  was  released,  researchers 
found  six  roost  sites  and  two  feeding 
areas  that  hadn’t  been  known  about 
before. 


The  results  of  an  attitude  study  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  en- 
vironmental regulations  and  economic 
growth  indicate  a substantial  majority 
of  the  general  public,  corporate  execu- 
tives and  members  of  environmental 
groups  feel  the  environment  must  be 
protected,  even  if  it  means  slower  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  study,  conducted  by 
the  Continental  Group  — the  largest 
packaging  manufacturer  in  the  coun- 
try—also  found  that  55  percent  of  the 
public  wants  pollution  standards  main- 
tained, even  if  some  factories  must 
close,  and  60  percent  feel  environ- 
mental cleanup  is  necessary,  even  if  it 
means  higher  costs. 

An  experimental  put-and-take  quail 
and  pheasant  hunting  program  initiated 
by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion has  received  a 90  percent  approval 
rate  from  participating  hunters.  For  a 
$5  fee,  hunters  are  permitted  to  hunt 
on  sites  which  are  stocked  twice  a 
week.  The  total  take  on  the  six  areas 
went  from  133  quail  and  66  pheasants 
for  1328  hunter  trips  in  the  year  before 
the  program  to  1767  quail  and  2606 
pheasants  — 70  percent  of  the  released 
game  birds  — for  8554  hunter  trips  in 
the  program’s  first  year. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  conditions  for 
farm  game,  the  Oklahoma  Department 
of  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  encour- 
aging farmers  to  leave  12-foot  strips  of 
uncut  grain  around  their  fields  to  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Since  Colorado  initiated  the  state  in- 
come tax  checkoff  system  in  1978  as  a 
means  of  generating  revenue  for  non- 
game wildlife  programs,  19  other  states 
— including  Pennsylvania  — have  fol- 
lowed suit.  And  while  only  12  of  these 
states  had  the  programs  in  operation 
in  time  for  1981  taxes,  nationwide,  over 
570,000  taxpayers  have  contributed  an 
average  of  $5.73  each,  for  a total  of 
$3.3  million. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 

HIBERNATION 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


PETERS.  DUNCAN,  III 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
ROSSE.  STARNER 


KENNETH  L.  HESS 
DALE  E.  SHEFFER 
LANTZ  A.  HOFFMAN 

JACOB  I.  SITLINGER 

GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 
Division  of  Land  Managemenf 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Executive  Director 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 


. Chief 

- Chief 

- Chief 

- Chief 

- Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 
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Playful  river  otters  frolicking  along  a stream  bank  or  cascading 
down  mud  and  snow  slides  will  be  a more  familiar  .sight  in  the 
years  to  come,  thanks  to  the  Game  Gommi,s.sion’s  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  program.  While  river  otters  have  been  confined  to 
wetland  areas  in  the  Poconos  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  wildlife 
biologists  are  currenth  reintroducing  them  into  clean  mountain 
streams  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state.  The  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  program  is  financed  through  the  sale  of  decals 
and  embroidered  patches,  which  this  year  feature  the  river  otter. 
To  add  further  support,  thanks  to  Ned’s  generosity,  a limited  edi- 
tion of  600  signed  prints  of  this  month's  cover  will  also  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  near  future. 
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Ned  Smith  Painting  for  Saie 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  Game  Commission  is  offering  for  sale  an 
original  Ned  Smith  painting.  River  Otters,  the  painting  shown  on  this 
month’s  cover,  was  commissioned  to  tie  in  with  the  1983  segment  of  our  on- 
going Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program.  It  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Sealed  bids  for  River  Otters  must  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  Lantz  Hoff- 
man, Chief  of  Information  & Education,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
P.O.  Rox  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  They  must  be  delivered  by  the  close 
of  business  hours  (4  p.m.)  on  May  31,  1983,  and  the  words  “River  Otter  Bid” 
must  appear  on  the  envelope.  Minimum  acceptable  bid  is  $10,000.  Wildlife  art 
fans  will  realize  that  this  is  about  half  the  going  price  for  one  of  Ned’s  original 
paintings  today. 

River  Otters  is  painted  in  acrylics  on  100  percent  rag-faced  illustration  board. 
Image  size  is  approximately  15x22V2  inches,  with  an  appropriate  border.  It 
will  be  delivered  framed  to  the  successful  bidder. 

As  only  one  person  can  be  lucky  enough  to  own  the  original,  we  are  also  mak- 
ing available  to  Ned’s  admirers  a collector- quality,  full-color,  guaranteed 
limited-edition  print.  This  issue  will  consist  of  not  more  than  600  prints,  each 
signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist.  Image  size  will  be  the  same  as  the  original 
painting,  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Prints  are  priced  at  $125,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania  sales  tax,  shipping  and  handling.  Framed  prints  are  available 
for  an  additional  $90  each,  plus  $7.50  for  shipping  and  handling.  Orders  are 
being  accepted  now  at  Game  Commission  headquarters  in  Harrisburg  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Print  shipment  will  begin  about  May  1.  The  em- 
broidered patch  and  decal  featuring  the  river  otter,  described  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  issue,  will  be  sent  to  everyone  buying  a fine  art  print. 

All  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  River  Otters  painting  and  prints  are  ear- 
marked for  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program.  This  program  was 
created  by  the  Game  Commission  to  generate  financial  support,  from  non- 
hunters as  well  as  hunters,  for  the  nongame  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania. 

Other  items  which  create  income  for  the  WTFW  program  are  Plantings  for 
Wildlife  (seedlings  grown  on  the  Game  Commission’s  Howard  Nursery  and  sold 
in  the  spring),  and  a new  item,  a 6-inch  T-shirt  iron-on  transfer  showing  an 
otter,  which  sells  for  $1.  The  osprey  decals  which  were  featured  in  1982  are  still 
available  to  collectors  at  $1  each,  and  of  course  tax-deductible  cash  donations 
are  welcome. 

This  program  is  helping  management  programs  for  many  species  of  non- 
game. Any  help  you  can  give  will  further  this  work. — Bob  Bell. 


Though  it  took  place  almost  sixty  years  ago, 
I have  good  reason  to  remember . . . 


1923 

My  First  Deer  Hunt — 

By  R.  A.  Anthony 


1UST  TEN  DAYS  before  our  group 
of  seven  was  to  set  out  for  a cabin 
the  Pocono  Mountains  for  the  first 
week  of  deer  season — a period  when 
bears  were  also  legal  game  in  1923 — 
in  our  local  paper  I came  across  the 
following  advertisement  by  a Phila- 
delphia gun  dealer: 

30-caliber  carbine.  Repeater!  Hi- 
Powered!  Ideal  deer  and  bear 
rifle!  Many  in  excellent  condition. 
Only  $7.50! 

With  an  ecstatic  exclamation,  I 
leaped  from  my  chair  and  grabbed  my 
jacket.  My  two  brothers  demanded: 
“What’s  the  matter!  What’s  the  mat- 
ter!” As  I dashed  out  the  door  I waved 
the  ad  at  them. 

In  the  post  office  I got  a money 
order  and  dashed  off  a frantic  note: 
“Please  send  rifle  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  this  letter.  I am  going  out  of 
town  for  a week’s  deer  hunting  the 
Sunday  before  the  open  season.  If  you 
could  send  me  a rifle  of  extra  excellent 
condition,  I think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  of  us  as  I know  several 
hunters  who  are  in  the  market.” 

I sent  it  off  by  special  delivery  and 
floated  home  on  a cloud,  dreaming  of 
hunting  with  a high-powered  rifle  in- 
stead of  the  single-barreled  Stevens 
with  pumpkin  balls. 

But  soon  my  dream  began  to  fade. 
Day  after  day  passed  without  a word 
from  the  Philadelphia  firm.  I would 
come  home,  dash  into  the  house, 
glance  around  the  kitchen  for  what  I 
thought  would  be  a long  package,  and 


then  go  yelling  for  my  mother: 
“Didn’t  my  rifle  come  yet?  Wasn’t 
there  a letter  or  something?”  In 
despair  I would  slump  into  a chair.  I 
didn’t  care  whether  I had  supper  or 
not  . . . 

Finally  it  was  Saturday — the  last 
possible  day!  I procrastinated  my  way 
up  the  street,  trying  to  delay  my  dis- 
appointment. I didn’t  know  if  I would 
have  the  courage  to  enter  the  house. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  front  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  my  two  brothers 
were  waving  a long  cardboard  box  at 
me!  I ran  up  and  seized  the  beautiful 
box,  examining  it  carefully.  I thought 
they  had  opened  it  and  I was  ready  to 
howl.  This  was  my  treasure  and  I, 
and  only  I,  was  supposed  to  tamper 
with  it. 

It  was  intact.  I carried  it  into  the 
kitchen  and  leaned  it  against  the  wall. 
I pulled  off  my  jacket  as  though  I had 
all  the  time  in  the  world. 

“Open  it!  Open  it!”  my  brothers  en- 
treated; but  even  though  I was  more 
eager  than  they,  I decided  to  savor  a 
few  minutes  of  suspense  to  compen- 
sate for  all  those  days  of  agony. 

Finally  I pried  loose  the  heavy 
staples  at  one  end  with  a screwdriver 
and  out  slid  a long  brown  wax- 
papered  package.  A few  twirls  and 
there  was  the  rifle.  It  was  beautiful! 
One  brother  tried  to  mop  at  the  greasy 
barrel  and  stock  with  a rag  while  the 
other  helped  me  run  a cleaning  rod 
through  the  bore.  Then  we  all  cried  at 
the  same  time:  “It’s  new!  Brand  new\" 
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I bent  down  and  looked  at  the  imprint 
on  the  base  of  the  barrel — “30-40 
Krag,”  it  said. 

After  we  all  had  worked  the  action 
a half-dozen  times  and  sighted  it  out 
the  window,  always  making  sure  that 
the  muzzle  pointed  at  no  one,  as  our 
father  had  most  emphatically  taught 
us,  the  irrepressible  humor  of  my 
older  brother  began  to  out:  “That’ll 
be  a help,  too,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  grotesquely  high  front  sight  that 
grew  out  of  the  .slim  round  barrel  and 
slanted  backward.  “You  can  hook  that 
around  trees  like  a cant  hook  and  pull 
yourself  up  hills.  And  that  hopper 
there” — he  pointed  to  the  heavy  metal 
box  on  the  side  of  the  receiver  where 
the  reserve  cartridges  were  to  be  fed  in 
— “you  can  carry  your  lunch  in  there.” 

I opened  the  heavy  door  of  the  mag- 
azine and  snapped  it  shut  with  the 
sound  of  a springing  steel  trap.  I ex- 
ulted that  it  had  a ground  seat  with 
the  rest  of  the  action  and  was  water- 
proof. I noted  the  steel  finger  that 
sneaked  out  of  its  hiding  place  in  the 
lid,  to  push  the  cartridges  horizontally 
over  between  bolt  head  and  chamber 
— I leaped  to  my  feet  with  a wounded 
cry.  My  brothers  stared  at  me  as  if  I 
had  gone  mad.  “Cartridges!”  I cried. 
“I  must  get  cartridges!  It’s  Saturday. 
Maybe  all  the  stores  are  closed!” 

I ran  an  eighth  of  a mile  to 
Kingston  Corners,  the  business  section 
of  town,  and  sprinted  into  the  only 
hardware  store.  “Ammunition,”  I 
puffed  to  the  clerk,  “30-40  Krag.” 

He  ran  his  index  finger  over  the 
light  yellow-and-green  boxes,  past  the 
38-55s,  30-30s,  32  Specials,  44s.  Then 
he  stopped.  “That  would  be  30  Gov- 
ernment,” he  said  like  a man  who 
knew  all  about  guns;  and  he  opened  a 
box  of  enormous  cartridges  with  huge 
pencil-shaped  bullets  protruding  from 
the  cases.  “These  are  220  grain,”  he 
said.  “That’s  what  I’d  use  for  bear. 
Better  keep  a couple  in  your  rifle  at  all 
times,  in  case  you  run  into  one  at  close 
quarters.  Remember,  you  have  to  get 
through  eight  inches  of  fat  before  you 
reach  their  innards — But  since  you’re 


probably  going  deer  hunting,  better 
take  a box  of  these,  too,”  and  he 
opened  a box  of  180-grain  loads. 
“These’ll  slap  a deer  flat  in  his  tracks 
’fore  somebody  else  gets  a chance  to 
steal  him  from  you.” 

So  I took  them  home,  took  the  rifle 
out  on  the  back  porch  and,  pointing 
the  muzzle  down  at  the  grass,  dropped 
a cartridge  into  the  hopper  and 
snapped  the  lid  shut.  But  the  bolt 
would  not  close  on  it! 

30  Army — 30  Government? 

Another  eighth-mile  dash  back  to 
the  store — and  the  clerk  was  annoyed: 
“Yuh  shoulda  insisted  on  30  Army  in- 
stead of  30  Government,”  he  admon- 
ished. “There  they  are — and  no  extra 
charge.”  Then  he  softened:  “Good 
luck,  and  don’t  forget  to  keep  some  of 
them  220s  at  the  end  of  your  180s — or 
better  yet,  fill  your  whole  gun  with 
220s  if  you  see  something  like  a big 
black  cow  come  plowing  through  the 
thick  brush.”  He  swept  his  eyes  over 
the  audience  that  had  gathered  round 
us,  looking  for  a laugh. 

I didn’t  join  in  the  laugh,  but  I did 
remember  his  warning;  and  during 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  week’s 
hunt,  when  the  eerie  light  was  slip- 
ping away  rapidly  and  this  huge  crea- 
ture rose  up  out  of  the  brush,  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  faced  me  at  just  15  feet, 
I had  a 220  in  the  barrel  and  five 
others  in  the  magazine  . . . 

Sunday  afternoon  we  were  ready 
an  hour  ahead  of  time,  running  to  the 
window  at  every  sound  in  the  street. 
The  others  would  be  along  to  take  us 
to  the  cabin  that  had  been  used  by 
some  lumbermen  who  had  cleared  a 
plot  of  land  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Pocono  Mountains.  Finally,  forty 
minutes  late,  an  irreverent  klaxon 
squawked  intemperately  outside.  We 
ran  out  to  greet  two  Model  T Fords 
that  were  chattering  with  each  other, 
complaining  in  the  cold  wind.  They 
were  tied  all  over  with  bundles  and 
cardboard  boxes,  almo.st  concealing 
their  frail  black  bodies. 
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The  back  door,  and  the  curtain 
above  it,  on  the  first  Model  T was 
thumped  open  and  I was  invited  to 
enter.  My  brothers  were  ordered  to 
enter  the  second  impatient  Model  T.  I 
crawled  in  over  a bundle  on  the  floor, 
placed  my  bundle  on  my  lap,  my  rifle 
in  one  hand.  For  those  of  you  who 
have  never  ridden  in  a Model  T,  a few 
words  of  edification:  They  were  just 
wide  enough  for  two  big  men  in  each 
seat,  and  below  the  inch-thick  doors,  a 
“running  board”  about  eight  inches 
wide  connected  the  flimsy  front  and 
rear  fenders.  These  were  open  cars 
with  no  heaters.  There  must  have 
been  a gap  of  two  feet  between  doors 
and  buggy-type  roof.  In  winter  some 
of  the  more  affluent,  like  our  driver, 
buttoned  curtains  with  isinglass  win- 
dows in  them,  over  this  gap  to  dull  the 
bite  of  winter  wind.  Above  the  cowl  a 
double  windshield  approximately  two 
feet  high  stretched  to  the  roof  with 
plenty  of  space  around  it  for  frigid 
breezes  to  rip  through.  If  I am  a little 
out  on  my  estimates,  remember  that 
this  was  sixty  years  ago  and  my  mem- 
ory isn’t  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  fellow  sitting  beside  me  was  a 

TWENTY  MINUTES  later,  with  loud  cheer- 
ing, we  burst  into  a little  clearing  and  there 
it  was,  looking  almost  new.  It  was  about  six- 
teen feet  square  and  had  a window  on  each 
side  and  the  front. 


big,  round-faced,  good-natured  fel- 
low named  Frank.  Frank  held  a brand 
new  rifle  between  his  knees  and  looked 
over  a little  disdainfully  at  my  shorter 
Krag.  “What  kinda  shootin’  iron  you 
got  there?”  he  grinned.  “Will  that  kill 
a deer — or  maybe  a bear?” 

I showed  him  the  name  on  the  ac- 
tion. “What  do  you  have?”  I asked  re- 
spectfully, but  not  feeling  it. 

“A  33,”  he  said,  patting  the  beauti- 
fully blued  barrel.  Then  he  added: 
“It’s  a 33  Winchester;  the  clerk  in  the 
hardware  store  said  it  was  the  best 
combination  deer  and  bear  rifle  ever 
made.  Oh,  33,  I love  thee,”  he  sang. 

But  when  I handed  him  one  of  the 
big  220-grain  cartridges  his  eyes 
popped.  “What  the — ” he  exclaimed. 
“You’re  sure  goin’  loaded  for  bear!” 
But  I could  see  he  was  impressed.  He 
fondled  the  cartridge  a minute  before 
he  returned  it. 

Through  Kingston  and  a short  way 
out  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  then  we 
were  on  a gravel  road,  headed  for  the 
Poconos.  The  driver  kept  the  pencil- 
size  throttle,  just  under  the  little  black 
steering  wheel,  down  at  a forty-five 
below  horizontal — almost  full  open. 
The  little  4-cylinder  engine  coughed 
out  a “chuga  chug”  sweet  to  the  ear  of 
a young  fellow  who  didn’t  own  a car 
and  didn’t  see  one  in  his  near  future. 
On  every  little  hill  the  engine  would 
begin  to  die  till  we  slowed  to  about 
ten  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  driver 
would  maneuver  the  sole  of  his  hunt- 
ing boot  to  press  forward  on  the  silver- 
dollar-size  clutch  pedal  to  shift  into 
low,  and  we  would  go  grinding  up  the 
grade  at  about  the  speed  a man  could 
trot  alongside.  He  had  to  hold  the 
pedal  in  with  his  foot  to  keep  it  in 
gear.  If  he  let  it  fly  back  he’d  be  in 
high.  There  was  no  second.  The  next 
silver-dollar-size  pedal  was  reverse, 
and  an  inch  or  so  to  the  right  was  the 
brake  which  worked  on  the  rear 
wheels  only. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  potholes 
are  no  recent  invention!  Some  stretches 
were  so  bad  they  made  a virtual  ob- 
stacle course.  Several  times  our  driver 
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lost  points  as  he  hit  an  “impossible” 
and  the  overladen  vehiele  bottomed 
with  a wicked  slam  of  metal  and  tin — 
tin  and  metal.  Once  he  got  out  and  in- 
spected the  springs.  In  those  days  a 
broken  leaf  per  week  was  not  excep- 
tional. 

After  a few  miles  we  turned  right 
on  a narrower  gravel  road.  We  had 
gone  up  this  road  for  only  a few  miles 
when  we  were  flagged  to  a stop  by 
two  men  standing  beside  their  car. 
“All  out,”  they  pantomimed;  and  we 
got  out,  curious  as  to  what  they 
wanted. 

“Game  wardens,”  said  our  driver; 
“they  want  to  see  our  papers.” 

In  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  tag 
for  the  back  there  were  papers  with 
additional  information,  to  be  carried 
on  the  person.  In  a minute  everyone 
produced  his  papers  which  the  officers 
examined  and  handed  back — that  is, 
all  but  me.  I couldn’t  find  mine! 
While  the  wardens  waited  sympathet- 
ically, I searched  through  my  twenty 
or  more  pockets — finding  nothing! 
Soon  I became  aware  that  I did  not 
have  them,  but  I kept  on  searching.  I 
turned  pocket  after  pocket  inside  out. 
Then  I went  over  them  again  and 
again,  searching  them  and  pockets  I 
didn’t  even  have,  wondering  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  me.  My 
dreams  of  life  in  a cabin  and  sneaking 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Poconos  with 
my  new  30-40  Krag  rifle  were  fast 
fading.  I was  becoming  more  agitated 
by  the  second. 

Then,  incredibly — though  I had 
noticed  no  forewarning  of  it  to  this 


moment — it  began  to  rain.  The  war- 
dens watched  me  make  one  more 
frantic  search.  Then  one  of  them 
checked  the  tag  on  the  middle  of  my 
back.  “All  right,”  he  said,  “better  get 
back  in  your  car.  You’ll  get  all  wet.” 

“Thanks,”  everybody  shouted,  and 
we  all  jumped  in  at  once.  As  a matter 
of  interest,  I must  say  that  was  the 
first  and  last  time  I have  been  without 
all  of  the  papers  or  whatever  I was 
supposed  to  carry;  and  in  some  fifty 
years  of  hunting  I have  never  been 
stopped  by  a game  protector  again. 
And  to  the  credit  of  all  on  this  trip,  the 
incident  was  never  mentioned  again. 
The  adventures  we  soon  encountered 
were  to  wipe  out  all  memory  of  it. 

A few  miles  on  and  our  driver  al- 
lowed the  rear  Model  T to  pass.  He 
was  the  one  who  “knew  the  way”  and 
had  got  permission  to  use  the  cabin. 

“Why  didn’t  he  lead  the  way  be- 
fore?” I asked  Frank. 

“He  wanted  to  follow  us  to  see  if 
anything  fell  off  our  buggy,”  Frank 
explained.  “Our  stuff  isn’t  tied  on  as 
good  as  his’n.  He  works  in  a rope  fac- 
tory.” 

The  new  leader  was  looking  for  a 
certain  narrow  dirt  road  that  led  up 
into  the  mountains.  We  tried  one, 
then  another,  but  they  turned  out  to 
be  wrong.  Finally  we  turned  back  and 
took  a third  which  we  had  passed 
before.  In  no  uncertain  words  he  let 
us  know  that  this  was  the  right  one.  It 
was  pure  dirt,  about  six  feet  wide, 
deeply  rutted  and  washed  out  in 
places.  Only  empty  trucks  had  used  it, 
the  timber  going  out  on  a railroad, 
but  they  had  made  a mess  of  it. 
Branches  slapped  at  our  bounding 
Model  Ts.  Once  we  had  to  get  out  and 
pull  a fallen  tree  out  of  the  way. 
Another  time  the  grade  was  so  steep 
that  we  had  to  turn  around  and  go  up 
backwards  so  that  gas  from  the  tank 
under  the  front  seat  cushion  would 
flow  to  the  engine.  When  this  hap- 
pened our  driver  had  to  take  off  his 
big  hunting  shoe  so  that  he  could  push 
in  the  reverse  pedal  without  overlap- 
ping the  low  gear  and  brake.  Thrice 
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we  took  wrong  branches,  ending  up  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  or  heading  off  to 
nowhere.  Twice  we  rejoined  the  road 
we  had  just  traversed — 

Every  time  the  engine  stalled  in  the 
deep  ruts,  someone  had  to  get  out  and 
crank  it  by  hand.  When  he  did  this, 
the  driver  retarded  the  spark  with  the 
little  lever  on  the  left  of  the  steering 
wheel.  If  he  didn’t  do  this  the  motor 
would  “kick”  and  sometimes  break  a 
man’s  arm.  “Keep  your  thumb  on  the 
same  side  as  your  fingers,”  the  driver 
would  shout.  “Sometimes  this  little 
devil  kicks  like  a she  mule  and  she’ll 
take  the  thumb  right  off  you.”  Twice, 
when  we  dropped  into  deep  ruts,  we 
had  to  lift  the  skinny  little  flivvers 
bodily  onto  high  ground.  Once  when 
we  hit  dead  end  on  a narrow  road,  the 
seven  of  us  had  to  pick  up  one  car  at  a 
time  and  turntable  it.  Several  times 
the  radiator  boiled  and  we  had  to 
wait  until  it  cooled  and  was  refilled 
with  water  from  the  jug  that  we  car- 
ried for  the  purpose. 

Well,  we  finally  got  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  fellow  “who 
knew  the  way”  swore  by  all  that  was 
holy  that  he  was  on  the  right  road  at 
last.  And  “‘Tw’unt  far  to  the  cabin 
neither!” 

Twenty  minutes  later,  with  loud 
cheering,  we  burst  into  a little  clear- 
ing, and  there  it  was,  looking  almost 
new.  It  was  about  sixteen  feet  square 
and  had  a window  on  each  side  and 
the  front.  A little  porch  stood  before 
the  door.  Inside  was  a cookstove,  a 
table  and  benches.  There  were  high 
shelves  and  plenty  of  nails  on  each 
side  of  the  stove  to  hang  wet  clothes. 

It  was  already  growing  dark  and  I 
announced  that  I would  have  to  sight 


in  my  rifle.  Some  of  them  objected, 
saying  I’d  scare  all  the  deer  into  the 
next  county. 

“It’s  never  been  fired;  I don’t  know 
where  it’ll  shoot,”  I said  desperately. 

“Mine  was  sighted  in  at  the  factory,” 
Frank  said  in  a superior  tone. 

“Mine,  too,”  said  a bespectacled 
man  by  the  name  of  Carl,  lifting  a 32 
Special  with  an  outlandishly  long  bar- 
rel. 

Little  94 

“Why’d  you  ever  buy  a thing  like 
that?”  asked  a man  with  a 12-gauge 
pumpgun.  “If  I was  to  buy  a rifle  I’d 
get  one  of  them  little  94  Winchesters.” 

“Mine  was  the  last  one  they  had  at 
the  hardware,”  said  Carl.  “The  clerk, 
what  knows  his  onions  about  guns, 
said  that  extry  barrel  would  give  my 
bullet  an  extry  push  that’d  put  her  up 
there  with  the  fastest.  Just  as  good  for 
bear  as  for  deer.” 

“Yeah,  that  long  barrel  might  come 
in  handy,”  said  my  older  brother. 
“With  this  rain  the  creeks  might  be 
high  and  we  could  use  it  as  a bridge 
foundation.” 

“Aw,”  said  Carl  with  a sheepish 
grin  of  large  square  teeth,  “maybe  I’ll 
give  it  to  my  son  in  a year  or  so  and  get 
me  a carbeene.” 

A couple  of  men  jumped  him  at  the 
same  time:  “What!  You’d  give  a thing 
like  that  to  your  son!  You  must  not 
think  much  of  him!” 

A man  with  a beautiful  300  Savage 
interrupted  their  banter — and  en- 
deared himself  to  me  for  life:  “Better 
get  on  with  sighting  in  that  rifle,”  he 
said.  “This  one  was  sighted  in  at  the 
factory,  too,  but  you  gotta  sight  it  in 
yourself  again  if  you  want  it  to  land 
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right — right  on  the  button  like  this  lit- 
tle baby.”  He  patted  his  300. 

I looked  around,  saw  that  no  one 
objected  now,  and  hurried  off  with 
my  rifle.  I went  about  150  yards  till  I 
came  to  the  first  place  I could  use  as  a 
backstop.  Then  I set  up  the  first  rock 
in  sight.  I backed  off  about  100  feet 
and  fired  over  the  limb  of  a tree. 
There  was  a terrific  boom — sweet 
music  to  my  ears — and  the  bullet 
kicked  up  the  leaves  on  one  side  of  the 
rock.  Using  a key  for  a punch  and  a 
rock  for  a hammer,  1 tapped  the 
slotted  front  sight  to  the  same  side  as 
the  bullet  had  landed.  A quick  shot 
again,  and  this  time  the  bullet  hit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rock.  Now  1 
pounded  the  front  sight  halfway  as  far 
to  the  right  as  1 had  first  pounded  it  to 
the  left,  and  I was  sighted.  1 trotted 
back  to  the  cabin  where  the  man  with 
the  300  gave  me  a big  grin:  “Got  her 
hittin’  right  on  the  button,  buddy?” 
he  asked.  1 nodded. 

After  a quick  meal  of  canned  sal- 
mon, canned  peas,  and  boiled  pota- 
toes, we  elected  a captain  and  then  sat 
about  talking.  The  younger  men  lis- 
tened in  rapt  attention  while  the  older 
ones  told  stories  of  past  deer  kills  and 
encounters  with  bears.  Soon  1 was 
half  afraid  to  step  outside  to  the  out- 
door plumbing,  and  before  we  lay 
down  on  the  hard  floor  in  our  blank- 
ets I made  sure  that  the  last  one  in  had 
locked  the  door. 

As  we  sat  around  talking,  Frank  sud- 
denly jumped  up.  “By  golly!”  he  ex- 
claimed, “I  almost  forgot  something.” 
He  went  over  to  his  bag  and  pulled 
out  a box  of  50  cigars  which  he  passed 
around,  saying,  “Now,  I’m  gonna  put 
them  right  up  there  on  the  shelf,  and 
anybody  wants  one  just  help  yourself. 
You  don’t  have  to  ask  me.” 

Some  of  the  men  took  one,  but 
Carl,  the  owner  of  the  long  32,  hesi- 
tated. “I  don’t  smoke  steady,”  he  said. 
“I  never  buy  none,  but  once  in  a while 
when  a fellow  gives  me  one  I’ll  smoke 
it.”  His  long,  bony  fingers  rolled  the 
cigars  fondly  as  he  hesitated.  “Guess 
I’ll  smoke  one  now  and  take  a few  to 


HE  LIGHTED  the  cigar,  a big  square-toothed 
grin  showing  on  each  side,  the  smoke  curl- 
ing up  around  his  thick  glasses  like  the 
steam  around  the  headlights  of  an  over- 
heated car. 

stick  in  my  coat.  There’s  nothin’  like  a 
good  cigar  to  keep  a man  from  gettin’ 
lonesome  when  he’s  standin’  round  for 
hours,  without  movin’,  on  a deer  run- 
way.” He  lighted  the  one  in  his 
mouth,  a big  square-toothed  grin 
showing  on  each  side  of  the  cigar,  the 
smoke  curling  up  around  his  thick 
glasses  like  steam  around  the  head- 
lights of  an  overheated  car. 

Sometime  after  II  o’clock  one  of  the 
men  fixed  the  fire  with  big  chunks  of 
wood  to  hold  through  the  night. 
Another  fixed  the  lantern  that  sput- 
tered over  the  table.  We  rolled  up  in 
our  blankets  and  tried  to  get  comfort- 
able on  the  hard  floor. 

The  tight,  gray  blanket  of  sky  had 
just  begun  to  tear  away  in  the  east 
when  we  began  to  walk  away  from 
the  cabin  that  Monday  morning.  We 
were  all  dead  serious  now  and  no  man 
spoke  above  a whisper. 

We  had  gone  perhaps  a half-mile  in 
the  gathering  light  when  we  came  to  a 
little  clearing.  “Bob,”  the  captain  said 
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to  me,  “since  you  have  the  best  gun, 
you  better  take  this  stand,  where  you 
can  reach  out  a hundred  yards  and 
more.” 

Frank  and  the  man  with  the  300 
Savage  looked  at  him  incredulously.  I 
tried  to  see  if  he  was  joking  or  con- 
descending, but  he  was  dead  serious. 

They  went  on,  promising  to  pick 
me  up  later.  I took  a stand  among 
crowded  aspens  so  that  I could  lay  my 
rifle  over  a low  limb. 

I stood  there  till  dark,  hardly  mov- 
ing, passing  the  time  with  my  imagi- 
nation. I was  afraid  to  move,  fearing  I 
would  get  lost.  I had  no  idea  where  I 
was.  Time  and  time  again  I meticu- 
lously eased  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
squinting  through  the  sights  at  dark 
objects  in  the  leaf  carpeting.  I must 
have  opened  the  lid  of  the  magazine 
twenty  times  to  gloat  at  the  huge  car- 
tridges. Several  times  I went  through 
the  “bear  routine,”  removing  my  180- 
grain  cartridges  and  filling  the  rifle 
with  220s.  When  I was  not  passing  the 
time  in  this  manner,  I was  planning 
how  I would  sporterize  my  rifle.  I 
would  take  some  of  the  wood  off 
above  the  barrel  and  cut  away  under 
it,  so  that  I would  have  a short  fore- 
arm. I would  place  an  ebony  cap  on 
it.  The  stock  I would  shave  down, 
give  it  a pistol  grip,  hacksaw  the 
heavy  buttplate  to  the  size  of  the  long 
32’s. 

The  wind  began  to  blow.  The  tem- 
perature dropped.  Soon  snow  was 
swirling  through  the  leafless  trees, 
whitewashing  the  forest  carpet  and 
clinging  to  every  bush  like  a white 
wig.  Three  does  came  at  me  out  of  the 
storm,  paused  twenty  feet  away  with- 
out seeing  me,  then,  like  children  be- 
ing called  by  their  parents,  went  back 
the  way  they  had  come.  A bluejay  let 
down  his  landing  gear  and  alighted  on 
a hemlock  stump.  Nature  had  out- 
done herself  in  outfitting  him  in  or- 
nate uniform.  Jays  are  supposed  to  be 
nest  robbers  of  eggs  and  young,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  shoot  such  a 
beautiful  thing. 

Presently  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 


with  an  I-know-what-you-are  look. 
He  catapulted  himself  into  the  air, 
revved  up  his  wings,  raced  away  with 
loud  cries  to  warn  the  world  that  one 
of  those  humans  was  about — 

You  might  wonder  why  I didn’t 
freeze  to  death;  but  I was  very  com- 
fortable. I wore  double  underwear, 
the  heaviest  I could  buy.  Over  these  I 
wore  an  assortment  of  woolen  shirts, 
vests,  and  sweaters.  This  was  topped 
by  an  enormous  sheepskin  coat — al- 
most an  inch  of  virgin  wool — with  a 
collar  of  the  same  material  that  folded 
up  to  the  top  of  my  head  and  was  held 
there  by  a strap  buttoned  under  my 
chin.  I had  a cap  with  big  ear  flaps 
covered  with  the  same  dark  brown 
corduroy  as  my  coat.  This  was  before 
the  day  of  flame  orange  and  the  popu- 
lar rubber  boot.  On  my  feet  I had 
overlarge  leather  hightops,  soaked 
with  melted  tallow,  stuffed  with  three 
pairs  of  heavy  woolen  socks. 

Enormous  Bear  Track! 

It  was  a relief  when  the  others 
picked  me  up  just  before  dark.  I didn’t 
know  where  I was  or  the  way  to  the 
cabin,  and  had  begun  to  fear  they’d 
forgotten  me.  They  had  seen  does  only 
— and  an  enormous  bear  track!  Carl, 
the  man  with  the  long  32  Special,  had 
gone  in  ahead.  When  we  stomped 
across  the  little  porch  into  the  cabin, 
he  was  sitting  by  the  stove  smoking  a 
cigar.  “Thanks,  Frank,”  he  said,  hold- 
ing up  the  cigar  with  a smile  that 
showed  his  large,  square  teeth.  “I  got 
to  thinkin’  of  them  cigars  of  yourn  so 
hard  that  I just  had  to  come  in  and 
have  one.” 

Next  day  was  more  of  the  same: 
standing  in  the  cold,  seeing  does, 
gathering  near  dark  to  plod  back  to 
the  cabin.  There  was  no  driving  of 
deer  here,  though  in  later  years  these 
mountains  would  be  filled  with  the 
“Yo-o-o — UPS”  of  drivers  stumbling 
toward  the  standers. 

A mile  from  the  cabin  we  came  to  a 
place  where  four  men  had  set  up  a 
tent.  They  had  planned  to  stay  for  a 
week.  We  had  seen  the  smoke  curling 
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I TOOK  QUICK  BUT  CAREFUL  aim  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  The  head  was  still  there.  It 
hadn’t  moved  an  iota.  For  three  seconds  I debated  whether  to  fire  again.  . . . 


up  from  the  stovepipe  that  stuck  out 
of  their  tent  as  we  filed  past  in  the 
burgeoning  light  of  early  morning. 

But  now  they  were  breaking  camp. 
To  our  jokes  of,  “Got  the  limit 
already?”  they  made  no  reply.  They 
were  going  about  in  silence,  taking 
down  their  equipment,  tying  things 
on  their  car.  All  of  us  were  offended  at 
their  lack  of  response;  that  is,  all  but 
our  captain.  He  went  over  and  talked 
with  one  of  the  men  for  a few  min- 
utes. The  man  kept  looking  at  the 
ground.  There  wasn’t  much  talk. 
Once  they  both  looked  at  the  car  in 
long  silence;  then  our  captain  came  to 
where  we  were  waiting  and  told  us 
the  story: 

One  of  their  buddies  had  shot  a 
buck  just  a few  hours  before.  He  had 
run  exeitedly  to  where  it  lay.  But  in 
his  shirt  pocket,  of  all  places,  he  had  a 
knife  which  he  had  made  from  a rasp. 
He  slipped  and  fell.  The  handle  of  the 
knife  hit  the  ground  and  the  blade 
pierced  the  homemade  sheath,  plung- 
ing deep  into  his  heart.  They  were 
taking  him  home.  If  you  look  care- 
ful,” said  our  captain,  “you  can  see 


him  there  all  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
in  the  left  corner  of  the  rear  seat.” 

That  night  at  the  cabin  there  was 
no  formal  meal.  The  horror  of  the  ac- 
cident had  crushed  us.  We  sat  around 
talking  in  whispers,  and  there  was 
very  little  of  that.  Some  were  for  go- 
ing home  immediately.  But  no  one 
had  initiative  for  anything.  One  by 
one  we  lay  down  on  the  hard  floor  in 
our  blankets.  There  was  fitful  sleep. 

Next  morning,  as  if  by  common 
agreement,  no  one  mentioned  the 
tragedy  of  the  day  before.  But  there 
was  no  banter,  no  enthusiasm.  When 
we  went  off  to  hunt,  it  was  in  an  en- 
tirely new  direction,  avoiding  the 
area  of  the  man  in  the  back  seat. 

We  spent  all  morning  on  stand  with 
little  interest  in  what  we  were  there 
for.  Then  our  captain,  evidently  feel- 
ing that  something  had  to  be  done, 
came  along,  picking  us  off  the  stands 
and  taking  us  to  a single-track  railway 
that  had  been  used  to  get  out  the  tim- 
ber. 

“Now,  men,”  he  said,  and  I felt 
flattered  being  included,  “the  bucks 
have  been  lying  low.  They  won’t  come 
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to  US,  so  we  gotta  rout  ’em  out.  Let’s 
line  up  along  this  track,  say  seventy- 
five  feet  apart,  and  move  through  this 
brush  ahead.  You  can  keep  track  of 
one  another  by  listening  to  the  noise 
made  by  the  fellow  to  your  right  or 
left.  But  remember,  I don’t  want 
nobody  to  say  a word.  Just  keep  in 
line.” 

We  started  out.  I thought  this  was  a 
silly  way  to  hunt.  The  brush  was  so 
thick  that  one  couldn’t  see  fifteen  feet 
ahead.  Besides,  it  rose  four  feet  over 
our  heads.  Some  places  it  was  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  break  through,  and 
one  had  to  make  constant  detours. 
When  one  man  stopped  to  listen  for 
the  hunter  on  his  right  or  left,  the 
chances  were  that  he  had  stopped  and 
was  listening  for  you. 

After  a couple  of  hundred  yards,  I 
came  to  a little  rise  where  I could  see 
over  some  of  the  tangle.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a beautiful  buck’s  head  there 
above  the  bush.  He  was  looking  back 
toward  us,  trying  to  determine  where 
each  one  of  us  was,  and  which  direc- 
tion we  were  headed.  I could  see  only 
a little  of  his  neck,  and  that  was 
twisted  to  the  side.  For  several  sec- 
onds I tried  to  determine  where  his 
body  was,  fearing  he  would  jump  and 
be  gone  with  the  wind.  Then,  regret- 
fully, I decided  to  shoot  before  he  dis- 
appeared forever. 

I took  quick  but  careful  aim,  and 
squeezed  the  trigger — The  head  was 
still  there.  It  hadn’t  moved  an  iota. 
For  three  seconds  I debated  whether 
to  shoot  again;  it  looked  as  though 
someone  had  hung  a mounted  head  on 
a bush.  Then  one  of  the  eyes  blinked, 
and  I took  careful  aim  and  fired.  Now 
there  was  a flash  and  he  was  gone. 

Off  to  my  left  I heard  Carl  say: 
“Them  shots  come  from  right  over 
there.”  Then  someone  to  his  left  said, 
“No,  it  sounded  more  in  front  of  me.” 

Suddenly  someone  shouted:  “There 
he  goes!”  and  there  was  a ragged 
flurry  of  shots.  There  was  a silence, 
followed  by  a single  shot. 

“He’s  down  for  the  count!”  I heard 
Carl  shout.  Then  everyone  was  crash- 


ing through  the  brush,  all  talking  at 
once. 

I tore  through  the  brush  toward  all 
the  voices,  sometimes  on  all  fours, 
sometimes  bending,  jumping.  Finally 
I came  to  a little  clearing.  There  stood 
six  hunters  looking  down  at  a beauti- 
ful buck.  “Who  got  him,”  I yelled.  No 
one  answered.  But  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  get  the  answer:  Frank  stood  there 
patting  his  rifle.  “Oh,  33, 1 love  thee!” 
he  sang. 

This  was  no  ordinary  deer,  but  a 
long,  heavy  8-pointer.  The  points 
were  big  as  a man’s  finger,  ivory 
white,  and  at  the  base,  where  they 
joined  the  skull,  approximately  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 

I examined  the  beautiful  head. 
How  could  I have  missed  him?  I 
hadn’t!  There,  across  the  short  hair  of 
the  forehead,  was  a groove  where  my 
bullet  had  passed  without  ever  touch- 
ing the  skin.  “I’m  glad  I missed  him,” 
I said  to  Frank  sincerely.  He  nodded, 
smiling. 

Like  an  Armful  of  Wood 

The  deer  was  eviscerated  and,  as 
if  by  command,  everybody  but  me 
abruptly  laid  down  his  firearm  and 
took  hold  of  the  deer.  That  is,  every- 
one but  Frank  and  me,  for  Frank  had 
picked  up  his  trusty  33  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  was  guiding  the 
beautiful  head  as  they  took  off 
through  the  brush.  They  yelled  for  me 
to  pick  up  their  guns — and  there  I was 
with  four  rifles  and  three  shotguns, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  I shortly 
solved  the  problem  by  carrying  them 
like  an  armful  of  wood.  A few  near 
spills  and  I laid  them  down  to  see  if 
they  were  safe.  All  but  the  long  32 
Special  were  empty.  That  rifle  was 
loaded  and  off  safety. 

That  was  a happy  evening.  Every- 
one told  his  version  of  the  kill  a dozen 
times.  Again  and  again,  no  one  ever 
tiring  of  it,  I was  called  upon  to  tell 
mine.  Some  of  them  would  have  fired 
a shot  to  the  right  of  the  head;  some  to 
the  left.  One  fellow  with  a pumpgun 
would  have  fired  to  the  left  and  right 
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and  under — three  shots  before  the 
buck  had  had  time  to  twitch  a whisker. 
Carl  didn’t  say  much,  but  he  kept  the 
cabin  blue  with  cigar  smoke.  He  never 
turned  off  his  big-toothed  grin  except 
to  take  another  pull  on  one  of  Frank’s 
cigars. 

Now  it  was  Saturday,  3 p.m.  and 
we  hadn’t  seen  another  buck.  Every- 
one but  Frank  was  depressed.  As  the 
frozen  sun  began  to  crawl  toward  the 
horizon  for  the  night,  our  captain 
began  to  line  us  up  along  the  aban- 
doned railroad.  Each  was  hidden 
from  the  other  by  long  straightaways 
and  curves  so  that  we  could  shoot 
without  endangering  anyone,  should 
a buck  cross  the  track. 

“Now  sit  and  don’t  move  an  eye- 
brow,’’ the  captain  commanded.  “If 
you  don’t  move,  they  can’t  tell  you 
from  a stump.  They  gotta  be  coming 
up  outa  there  to  feed  in  the  slashings 
before  dark.” 

I sat  there  for  over  an  hour,  my 
hopes  for  a buck  fading.  I was  begin- 
ning to  get  bored,  careless  of  my 
movements.  Then  50  yards  to  my  left 
there  was  a “crack”  in  the  brush.  Ex- 
ternally, I froze;  inside,  my  heart  was 
pounding. 

Time  passed.  I’d  almost  decided  the 
sound  was  from  a falling  limb  when  it 
came  again — and  this  time  closer!  But 
after  a bit  I thought  this  might  be  just 
another  doe — 

Splashes  of  Black 

Then  there  was  a series  of  cracks — 
three  of  them — and  the  bushes  swayed 
wildly  above  the  noise!  Then  I saw  a 
splash  of  black  that  moved.  It’s  a bear, 
I thought,  and  he’s  coming  right  at 
me! 

My  first  impulse  was  to  bolt.  I 
could  spider  across  the  railway,  up  the 
slope  into  the  woods,  and  hide  in  a 
thick  clump  of  laurel.  From  there  I 
might  get  a shot  without  his  seeing 
me.  In  another  moment,  something 
snapped  inside  me:  I was  going  to  stay! 
I was  just  as  scared  as  before,  but  I 
wouldn’t  budge!  Here  I would  face 
him,  come  what  may.  I was  like  a man 


being  rolled  into  the  operating  room 
of  a hospital.  I had  to  go  through  with 
it! 

Suddenly  I thought  of  what  the 
clerk  in  the  hardware  store  had  told 
me.  I must  get  220- grain  cartridges 
into  my  rifle!  My  heart  pounding  to 
bursting,  my  fingers  shaking  uncon- 
trollably, I managed  it.  With  utmost 
care  I opened  the  box  magazine,  stick- 
ing the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  into 
the  crack  as  it  opened,  so  if  it  slipped 
out  of  my  trembling  fingers  it  would 
not  snap  shut  like  a steel  trap.  Ever  so 
carefully,  I picked  the  ISOs  out  of  the 
magazine.  Then  I silently  worked  the 
bolt  to  extract  the  one  from  the  cham- 
ber. These  cartridges  I dropped  into 
the  cinders  beside  me.  I took  the  220s 
from  my  pocket,  and,  after  sliding  one 
into  the  chamber,  eased  the  bolt  shut. 
I filled  the  magazine  one  at  a time, 
two  hands  to  each  cartridge. 

Then  I looked  up.  He  was  almost 
upon  me!  He  was  only  ten  feet  to  the 
left;  fifteen  feet  below  me,  just  inside 
the  dead- leaf  jungle.  There  were  more 
splashes  of  black,  more  cracking,  the 
tops  of  the  brush  waving — 

Right  below  me  was  a small  open- 
ing in  the  tangle,  perhaps  six  feet 
wide.  I thought  he  would  bolt  when 
he  came  into  this  opening.  I must  get 
my  shot  off  as  he  leaped  by.  I got 
down  in  the  cinders  like  the  picture  of 
the  firing  Marine  I had  seen:  right 
knee  on  the  ground,  left  knee  bent 
double  with  the  elbow  of  my  left  arm 
resting  on  it,  my  left  hand  clutching 
the  forearm  of  the  Krag.  I checked 
again  and  again  to  be  sure  that  the 
safety  was  off,  that  the  bolt  was 
pressed  firmly  into  the  groove  in  the 
stock.  Then  I took  the  best  aim  I could 
in  my  agitated  condition,  along  the 
right  side  of  the  path,  five  feet  from 
where  he  would  emerge,  my  finger 
beginning  to  take  the  slack  out  of  the 
military  trigger — 

Now  he  was  on  all  fours,  fighting 
through  the  thick,  leaf-covered  bram- 
bles, six  feet  from  the  opening,  the 
brush  shaking.  Suddenly  he  rose  on 
his  hind  feet,  and  his  great  paws 
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fought  with  the  brush  ahead  of  him.  A 
moment  later  he  stepped  fully  into  the 
open,  whirled,  and  faced  me.  He 
stood  over  six  feet  tall,  only  fifteen 
feet  away! 

Now  I saw  something  amazing — in- 
credible— absolutely  unbelievable, 
but  absolutely  true!  And  before  you 
call  me  a liar,  just  remember  the  date: 
this  was  1923,  not  1982.  There  was  no 
fluorescent  orange  law  and  my  bear 
was  a man  wearing  a beautiful  bear- 
skin coat  that  came  to  his  ankles.  On 
his  head  he  had  a shining  bearskin  cap 
that  made  him  five  inches  taller.  On 
his  hands  he  wore  black  gloves  with 
more  bearskin  in  flaring  cuffs. 

“Hello,  boy,”  he  said,  “you  see  a big 
buck  go  here?  Been  followin’  him 
about  an  hour.  1 see  him  two  times. 
He  got  horns  like  rocking  chair,”  He 
raised  a double-barreled  shotgun  over 
his  head  to  show  how  big  they  were. 

1 said  nothing,  not  even  able  to 
shake  my  head. 


He  looked  at  me  strangely  in  the 
gathering  gloom,  shifting  his  double- 
barrel.  “You  be  there  long?” 

I managed  to  nod. 

Again  he  gave  me  a strange  look. 
Since  1 wasn’t  going  to  talk,  he  evi- 
dently was  deciding  to  move  on. 
“Well,  I’ll  folly  him  a little  more,”  he 
said.  “Mebby  I got  five  minutes  yet.” 
He  moved  off. 

I was  still  paralyzed  with  horror. 
What  had  kept  me  from  pulling  the 
trigger?  I didn’t  know.  What  kept  me 
from  it?  Then  I remembered  what  my 
father,  a great  hunter  and  remarkable 
shot,  had  drilled  into  us  boys:  “Don’t 
ever  shoot  at  big  game  unless  you  see 
its  head.  Then  you  won’t  shoot  any- 
one.” 

“Thank  God  for  Dad,”  I muttered. 
“That’s  the  only  thing  that  saved  that 
man — and  me!” 

I turned  and  bolted  all  the  car- 
tridges out  of  my  rifle  and  sat  down  in 
the  twilight  to  wait  for  my  friends. 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  (Same  Commission) 


Wild  Game  Cookbook,  ed.  by  Betty  Lyons  and  Mary  Jane  Green,  Safari  Club 
International,  5151  East  Broadway,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711,  206  pp.,  3-ring  binder  with 
hard  cover,  $10.  With  recipes  for  zebra  stew,  barbecued  armadillo,  and  other 
assorted  exotics,  this  collection  is  a bit  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it  also  includes 
instructions  for  preparing  many  more  common  game  animals  and  birds.  The 
book  is  divided  into  categories  such  as  cocktail  foods,  salads,  soups,  sauces, 
large  and  small  game,  breads,  desserts,  etc. — which  is  helpful  for  nonprofes- 
sional-chef  types,  such  as  this  reviewer. 

Caving,  by  Lane  and  Peggy  Larson,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94108,  311  pp.,  softcover,  $10.95.  A comprehensive  guide  to  the 
relatively  newfound  sport  of  spelunking.  There  are  over  20,000  known  caves  in 
the  U.S.,  from  the  larva  tube  caves  in  the  Northwest,  the  marble  caves  in  New 
England,  to  the  limestone  caves  here  in  Pennsylvania;  and  more  and  more  people 
are  discovering  the  thrill  of  exploring  the  undeveloped  caverns.  This  book  covers 
the  various  types  of  caves,  equipment  and  techniques,  and  safety  precautions. 

Farmland  or  Wasteland  — A Time  to  Choose,  by  R.  Neil  Sampson,  Rodale  Press, 
Organic  Park,  Emmaus,  PA  18049,  422  pp.,  $16.95.  The  author,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts,  discusses  the 
losses  and  exploitation  of  our  farmland,  the  pressures  on  farmers  to  produce 
more  and  more,  and  ways  to  protect  our  food-producing  lands.  This  book  pro- 
vides a complete,  encompassing  picture  on  this  critical,  international  problem. 
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wildlife  Needs  Private  Forest 
Land  Management 


by  Thomas  Considine,  Jr. 

Do  YOU  KNOW  Pennsylvania  has 
nearly  17  million  acres  of  for- 
ests? This  means  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  state  is  forested.  The  popular  im- 
age of  a forest  is  one  of  a timeless  and 
unchanging  place.  However,  forests 
are  dynamic.  They  change  daily,  for 
the  most  part  growing  faster  than  they 
are  harvested. 

In  1978,  the  USDA  Forest  Service, 
with  the  help  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  conducted  Penn- 
sylvania’s third  forest  survey  and  its 
first  comprehensive  forest-land  owner- 
ship study.  We  learned  much  about 
Penn’s  Woods  and  who  owns  it.  (See 
publication  list  on  page  17.) 

Over  230  species  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals, including  many  popular  game 
species,  are  dependent  in  different 
degrees  upon  Pennsylvania’s  forests. 
Generally,  the  state’s  wildlife  popula- 
tions are  in  good  shape  but  the  future 
may  hold  a different  story.  Of  all  the 
findings  from  the  forest  and  owner- 


ship survey,  two  emerged  as  being  po- 
tentially significant  for  wildlife. 

A word  of  caution  is  appropriate 
before  discussing  these  two  trends.  In 
a state  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
condition  of  the  forests  varies  from 
one  region  to  another.  So  these  trends 
are  simplifications  of  a more  compli- 
cated story — but  they  do  portray  the 
changing  nature  of  Penn’s  Woods. 

The  first  trend  is  a shift  in  the  mix- 
ture of  trees  that  cover  the  land.  Penn- 
sylvania has  over  70  species  of  trees  in 
her  woods.  All  have  different  values 
to  wildlife.  The  relative  abundance  of 
the  species  and  their  importance  to 
wildlife  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Oaks  are  the  state’s  dominant  tim- 
ber species.  They  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  while  the  maple  and  black 
cherry  are  more  often  found  in  north- 
ern counties.  Oak  stands  are  benefi- 
cial to  many  species  of  birds  and 
mammals  because  of  the  high-energy 


Table  1. 

Tree  Species  Abundance  and  Their  Importance  to  Wildlife 


Percent  of  Timber 
Volume 

Value  to  Wildlife 

Tree 

1965 

1978 

Songbirds 

Upland 
game  birds 

Fur  and 
game  animals 

Oaks 

39 

34 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Maples 

22 

25 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 

Black  cherry 

8 

9 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

Pines 

4 

4 

Excellent 

Fair 

Good 

Hemlock 

4 

4 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Beech 

4 

4 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Birches 

4 

4 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Ashes 

3 

4 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Hickories 

3 

3 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Aspens 

3 

2 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Other  species 

6 

7 

Fair^ 

Fair® 

Fair® 

®With  the  exception  of  trees  like  apple  and  dogwood  which  have  higher  wildlife 
values. 
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hard  mast  (acorns)  they  produce,  and 
because  oak  stands  may  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  shrubs  and  vines  in 
their  understories. 

Though  oaks  dominate  the  timber 
resource,  they  have  been  losing 
ground  to  other  species,  notably  black 
cherry  and  maple.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  northern  tier  where  oaks 
are  a valuable  food  source  because 
they  aren’t  as  common  as  other  trees, 
and  there  is  often  a lack  of  other  hard- 
mast  producing  trees  like  hickory  and 
beech. 

The  second  trend  is  that  the  forests 
are  maturing;  that  is  the  average  age 
of  the  forest  is  increasing.  The  dis- 
tribution of  major  forest  habitat  is: 

Percent  of 
forest  land 


Sawtimber  stands  48 

Poletimber  stands  31 

Sapling-seedling  stands  20 

Nonstocked  stands  1 


Sawtimber  stands  are  mostly  trees 
over  11  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
older  and  provide  important  foods 
such  as  acorns,  and  other  tree  fruits. 
Sawtimber  stands  also  have  more  den 
trees,  which  serve  as  homes  for  ani- 
mals such  as  squirrels,  raccoons, 
woodpeckers,  and  owls. 

Poletimber  stands  are  mostly  trees 
between  5 and  11  inches  in  diameter. 
Because  of  their  age,  often  tight  spac- 
ing, and  sparse  understory,  they  are 
usually  the  least  productive  of  the 
habitats  in  terms  of  wildlife  food. 
They  may  have  open,  park-like  un- 
derstories that  provide  good  visibility 
and  escape  routes  desired  by  some 
wildlife  during  resting  hours. 

Brushy  areas  such  as  seedling- sap- 
ling stands  are  vital  to  most  wildlife. 
These  stands  provide  valuable  cover 
and  nesting  areas  and  have  lots  of 
high-energy  forage  such  as  berry 
plants,  grasses,  and  weed  species. 

Many  kinds  of  wildlife  require  for- 
est stands  of  different  sizes  for  food, 
cover,  and  living  space.  While  some 
species  will  live  in  only  one  stand  size, 
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SCREECH  OWL  is  one  of  many  kinds  of 
wildlife  which  benefit  from  properly  man- 
aged private  forest  land. 

the  greatest  diversity  of  wildlife  is 
found  in  areas  having  a variety  of 
stand  sizes  and  tree  species. 

The  current  distribution  of  forested 
habitats  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  a bad 
compromise  in  supporting  a variety  of 
wildlife  with  diverse  needs.  But  this 
distribution  is  not  the  result  of  active 
forest  management;  rather  we  are 
simply  at  a stage  in  the  development 
of  a changing  forest. 

Should  recent  forest  trends  con- 
tinue, in  10  or  20  years  we  may  have 
sawtimber  stands  comprising  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  forest.  A decline  in  vital 
seedling-sapling  stands  is  also  likely 
(see  graph).  Although  some  wildlife 
would  benefit  from  these  changes, 
more  species  would  suffer. 

Because  of  the  changing  tree-species 
mix  and  the  maturing  forests,  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  our  wildlife  may 
not  be  as  well  off  in  20  years  as  it  is 
today.  This  does  not  have  to  happen. 
Why?  These  negative  trends  are  a pro- 
jection of  past  trends  and  assume  that 


The  author  is  a research  forester, 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Broom- 
aii,  PA  19008. 
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DEFECTIVE  black  cherry  tree  in  minutes 
will  fall  to  chainsaw  to  make  way  for  more 
desirable  species. 


no  actions  will  be  taken  to  change  or 
manage  the  forests. 

Publie  agencies  and  forest  indus- 
tries are  managing  their  lands,  usually 
benefitting  wildlife.  One  giant  block 
of  owners,  the  private  individuals, 
rarely  manage  their  land.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  these  people  to  get  involved. 

Farmers,  retirees,  white-  and  blue- 
collar  workers,  and  people  with  many 
other  kinds  of  jobs  make  up  this 
diverse  group.  They  come  from  a vari- 
ety of  backgrounds  and  have  widely 
different  income  levels.  Their  com- 
mon bond  is  that  they  all  own  forest 
land  and  together  own  more  than  half 
the  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania— 
about  9 million  acres. 

From  the  ownership  study,  we  have 
an  indication  of  why  these  folks 
haven’t  managed  their  forest  land. 
Most  often  it  seems  that  they  aren’t 
aware  of  the  benefits  they  ean  reap 
from  management  and  they  don’t 
know  whom  to  contact  for  forestry 
assistance.  In  fact,  over  50  percent  of 
the  owners  indicated  they  don’t  know 
where  to  go  for  forestry  help,  and  only 
6 percent  have  received  some  forestry 
assistance. 

Both  of  these  reasons  for  not  man- 
aging  privately  held  forest  land  are 


unfortunate  because  many  benefits 
can  be  received  from  management 
and  numerous  people  and  agencies 
are  willing  to  help  landowners  (see 
box).  Forest  management  allows 
landowners  to  better  eontrol  the  tree 
species  mixture  and  age-class  distribu- 
tion on  their  land. 

Improving  wildlife  habitat  can  be 
compatible  with  timber  produetion. 
One  expert  estimates  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  vegetation  manage- 
ment needed  for  woodland  wildlife 
ean  be  achieved  by  a well  planned 
and  sustained  timber  management 
plan.  Likewise,  proper  timber  cutting 
can  open  trails  and  vistas,  improv- 
ing recreational  opportunities.  Other 
benefits  from  timber  cutting  can  be 
firewood  or  income  to  help  pay  taxes, 
or  both. 

But  before  doing  any  timber  man- 
agement, landowners  should  set  some 
goals,  including  what  forms  of  wild- 
life to  help.  Then  they  should  consult 
an  expert  who  will  help  them  evaluate 
their  land  and  their  options  to  see 
what  the  best  eourse  is. 

Our  forests  will  not  stand  still,  and 
neither  will  wildlife  populations. 
Everyone  has  heard  the  lament  about 
the  good  old  days  when  wildlife  seemed 
more  abundant.  Let’s  start  managing 
our  forests  so  today  won’t  be  the  good 
old  days  sometime  in  the  future.  We 
can  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  wildlife  and  forest  resources. 


To  reach  privately  employed 
consultants: 

Forestry  & Wildlife  Resource 
Extension  Section 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
111  Ferguson  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
Phone:  814-863-0401 
To  reach  State  employed  foresters: 
Bureau  of  Forestry 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
Phone:  717-787-2703 
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Publications  on  Wildlife  and  Forestry 


The  Forest-Land  Owners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Thomas  W.  Birch  and  Donald 
F.  Dennis,  1980,  USDA  Forest  Service 
Resource  Bulletin  NE-66,  90  p.* 

Firewood  and  Wildlife,  by  Andrew  B. 
Carey  and  John  D.  Gill,  1980,  USDA 
Forest  Service  Research  Note-299, 
5p.* 

Forest  Statistics  for  Pennsylvania - 
1978,  by  Thomas  J.  Considine,  Jr.,  and 
Douglas  S.  Powell,  USDA  Forest  Ser- 
vice Resource  Bulletin  NE-65,  88  p.* 

How  to  Manage  Woodlands  for  Birds, 

by  John  D.  Gill  et  al.,  1976  USDA  Forest 
Service  INF-31 -76.* 


Woodlands  and  Wildlife,  by  Jerry 
Massinger  et  al.,  1979,  68  p.  $2.00  post- 
paid from  PGC,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17120. 

An  Analysis  of  Pennsylvania’s  For- 
est Resources,  by  Douglas  S.  Powell, 
and  Thomas  J.  Considine,  Jr.  In  prep- 
aration; contact  USDA  Forest  Service, 
370  Reed  Road,  Broomall,  PA  19008  for 
status. 

Managing  Woodlands  for  Wildlife,  by 

Sam  Shaw,  1970,  14  p.* 

‘Single,  free  copies  available  from 
USDA  Forest  Service,  370  Reed  Road, 
Broomall,  PA  19008. 


Sccki  in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  O>mmission) 

Shots  Fired  in  Anger,  2nd  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Lt.  Col.  John  B. 
George,  NRA  Publications,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036, 
535  pp.,  stock  No.  ASB17305,  $19.95.  When  then-Lieutenant  Johnny  George  went 
to  war  in  the  South  Pacific  in  1942,  he  was  carrying  his  Lyman  Alaskan-scoped 
M70  Winchester  30-06,  and  that  should  tell  you  what  kind  of  rifleman  he  was. 
This  large  and  fascinating  book  is  based  on  his  personal  experiences  and  obser- 
vations on  Guadalcanal  and  with  Merrill’s  Marauders  behind  Japanese  lines  in 
the  jungles  of  Burma.  There  are  episodes  here,  stark  and  unembellished  as  an 
Ml  rifle,  that  make  most  war  novels  seem  very  pale  stuff  indeed.  World  War  II 
has  been  over  for  a long  time  now,  but  that  only  makes  this  book  more  valuable 
for  it  brings  back  memories  which  time  has  blurred,  yet  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  . . . not  only  because  of  the  sacrifices  involved  — young  men  have  been 
making  unappreciated  sacrifices  in  war  since  time  began  — but  also  because  of 
what  was  learned  through  those  sacrifices.  Not  the  least  important  fact  made 
clear  here  is  the  ultimate  value  of  the  individual  soldier  who  can  shoot  a rifle.  We 
didn’t  have  enough  of  those  in  WWiI  — or  Korea  or  Vietnam  — and  we  don’t  have 
enough  now.  And  that  could  cost  us. 


Old  Time  Posters  From  the  Great  Sporting  Days,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  softbound,  $19.95.  A collec- 
tion of  22  10  X 15-inch  full-color  advertising  prints  from  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  are  offered,  featuring  posters  from  Winchester,  Marlin,  Reming- 
ton and  more.  Each  print  is  suitable  for  framing  or  hanging  just  as  is. 


Reading  the  Outdoors  at  Night,  by  Vinson  Brown,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron 
& Kelker  Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  191  pp.  softbound,  $9.95. 
Certain  to  add  a new  dimension  to  anyone’s  outdoor  knowledge,  this  book  de- 
scribes the  sights,  sounds,  smells  and  experiences  encountered  at  night.  Tech- 
niques for  nighttime  nature  study  are  also  provided. 
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Too  OFTEN,  I’m  afraid,  we  hunt- 
ers gain  no  recognition  for  the 
skills  we’ve  developed  in  the  forensic 
arts.  Only  those  in  the  public  eye,  it 
seems,  earn  plaudits:  actors,  politi- 
cians, newsmen,  educators.  But  I ask 
you,  which  is  more  difficult,  which 
requires  more  skill — a dramatic 


“Just  started  it.  His  descriptions  of 
the  country  are  really  vivid.” 

“Chesapeake?”  Bill  Desbiens 
stopped  his  fork  midway  through  its 
path  and  continued.  “Yeah,  that’s 
great  country.  Tknow,  if  I lived  down 
there  in  that  duck  and  goose  play- 
ground, I’d  have  me  the  best  pair  of 


OVERDUE  RECOGNITION 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


monologue,  a speech  on  the  Senate 
floor,  a convention  report,  a gradua- 
tion address — or  a sustained  colloquy 
among  people  of  one  mind  against 
overwhelming  odds? 

After  all,  any  speaker  can  hold  the 
floor  under  ideal  conditions.  But  to 
hold  the  floor  when  your  audience,  at 
every  pause,  earnestly  endeavors  to 
discredit  you  or  to  stop  your  delivery 
altogether — well,  that  achievement 
demands  consummate  skill. 

Take  an  evening  a few  weeks  ago, 
for  example.  My  wife  and  I had  gone 
over  to  her  sister  and  brother-in-law’s 
house  for  dinner  with  friends  and 
relatives.  The  women  had  prepared  a 
groaning  board  to  put  the  colonials  to 
shame,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all 
of  us  held  plates  that  resembled  the 
pyramids  at  Giza.  Salads  and  meats 
had  dangerous  footholds  on  the  china, 
and,  in  most  cases,  only  surface  ten- 
sion saved  the  carpet. 

It  was  a convivial  gathering.  The 
opening  talk,  between  mouthfuls, 
centered  around  the  afternoon’s  ball 
game  on  the  television,  the  political 
scene,  the  sudden  drop  in  the  temper- 
ature, and  a book  by  Michener — 
Chesapeake. 

(I  should  have  mentioned  that  all 
but  one  of  the  six  men  present  were 
fur  and  feather  hounds,  hereinafter 
referred  to  simply  as  hounds,  for  we 
pursued  the  game  with  the  skill  to 
which  I’ve  already  alluded.) 

“Have  you  read  Chesapeake, 
Fran?”  Lynn  asked. 


labs  a man  could  find,  and  I’d  be  out 
in  my  blind  come  sunup  every  week- 
end.” 

“Bill,”  his  wife  Dottie  said,  “Lynne’s 
talking  about  the  book,  Chesapeake.” 

“Labs?”  Jack  said.  “If  you  lived  in 
the  Chesapeake  country,  you’d  have 
to  have  chesapeakes,  not  labs.” 

“That’s  all  you  know.  Jack.  I have  a 
buddy  with  just  one  dog,  a golden, 
and  that  dog’s  the  finest  retriever  I’ve 
ever  seen,”  Jim  said. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  about  goldens, 
but  I’d  have  labs.”  (Bill  does  a fine  job 
summarizing.) 

“Have  any  of  you  men  read  the 
book?”  Sandy  asked. 

“Hey,”  Dick  added  quickly,  “my 
setter’d  be  all  I needed  down  there. 
She’ll  retrieve,  won’t  you,  Ticka?” 
and  he  patted  the  flank  of  the  little 
belton  nosing  the  food  on  his  dish. 

“I’ve  read  Chesapeake,”  Jay  of- 
fered. “I  liked  it  almost  as  much  as  I 
liked  Hawaii,”  and  he  smiled  at 
Sandy. 

Bird  Hunting  in  Hawaii 

“Do  you  know,”  I fired  at  the 
group,  “how  fantastic  the  bird  hunt- 
ing is  in  Hawaii?  Just  the  other  day  I 
read  a piece  about  their  pheasant 
shooting.  We’d  need  a case  of  ammo 
apiece  down  there — and  just  for  a 
day’s  shooting.” 

“Well,”  Bill  said,  “they  can  have 
their  pheasants.  Give  me  grouse  and 
woodcock.  Pheasants  spoil  a dog. 
Why,  I remember  one  year  when — ” 
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“Who  wants  coffee,  who  wants  tea, 
and  who  wants  milk  with  his  apple 
pie?”  Fran  asked. 

She  identified  the  orders  with  their 
owners  and  headed  for  the  kitchen. 

“Apple  pie!”  Bill  licked  his  lips. 
“Man,  that’s  the  pie  for  me.  Tknow, 
you  can  talk  about  your  pumpkin  and 
your  blueberry,  but  give  me  apple. 
When  I hunt  that  orchard  by  Hender- 


“MY  BUDDY’S  golden  isn’t  too  fat,”  Jim 
injected  quickly.  “He’s  every  bit  as  good 
lookin’  as  the  pooch  in  this  commercial,  and 
I’ve  seen  him 


son’s  every  fall,  I fill  my  coat  with 
those  macs — man,  do  they  make  some 
pie,  eh,  Dottie?” 

“I  thought  you  liked  strawberry- 
rhubarb!” 

“Well,  I do,  honey,  but  those  macs 
are  the  best.  Grouse  like  ’em,  too,  and 
that’s  good  enough  for  me.” 

“Let’s  play  some  pool,”  Fran  sug- 
gested. 

“Did  you  push  a lot  of  grouse  in 
Henderson’s?”  Jack  said. 

“Grouse?  Jack,  they  were  cornin’ 
outa  the  bark  on  those  apple  trees. 
Plenty  of  woodcock  in  the  cedars, 
too.” 

“What’s  your  shotgun.  Bill?” 

“Doesn’t  anyone  want  to  play  some 
pool?”  Fran  asked  again. 

“Same  thing  I’ve  been  shooting  for 
years.  Jack — my  good  old  12-gauge 
pump.” 


“Tkoow,  I’ve  been  thinkin’  of  get- 
ting a new  shotgun.  Gan’t  make  up 
my  mind  whether  I want  a double  or 
a pump.” 

“Jack,  I can  only  tell  you  that  I’d 
never  shoot  anything  but  a pump.  But 
it’s  all  in  what  a man’s  used  to,  I 
guess.” 

Jim’s  wife  Joyce  stood  up  to  look  in- 
tently out  the  window.  “Before  you 
men  get  too  used  to  anything,  I think 
you  should  know  it’s  starting  to  snow, 
and  to  snow  hard.  Jim,  we  haven’t 
even  put  the  snow  tires  on  yet.” 
“Gee,  I meant  to  do  that  on  Thurs- 
day,” Dick  said,  going  over  to  look  out 
the  window  with  his  mother. 

“Just  like  deer  camp,  eh,  Dick?” 
Jim  recalled.  “Remember  that  year 
you  said  you  wouldn’t  need  the  snow 
tires  yet,  and  we  got  stuck  in  that  bliz- 
zard halfway  up  the  camp  road?  Had 
to  walk  in,  and  then  had  to  dig  out 
when  we  got  back  on  Sunday.  And 
after  hauling  those  two  bucks  all  the 
way  down  the  logging  road!” 

“You  better  believe  I remember  it. 
That  was  the  year  I took  the  8- pointer 
on  the  pinnacle,  and — ” 

“About  the  snow  tires,  Jim.  Don’t 
you  think  we  ought  to  leave  a little 
early  tonight  and  get  them  on  the  car 
before  we’re  snowed  under?” 

“Yeah,  I guess  you’re  right,  Joyee.” 
“Did  Dad  tell  you  about  the  new 
tires,  Dick?  He  bought  two  new  ones, 
and  they  gave  him  an  extra  one  for 
half  price,  didn’t  they,  Jim?” 

“Yes,”  Bev  added,  “a  lot  of  the  au- 
tomotive stores  are  offering  good  deals 
now.” 

Not  Just  Auto  Stores 

“Hey!  It’s  not  just  the  automotive 
stores,  Bev,”  Jaek  said.  “Stone’s  have 
cut  the  prices  on  their  deer  rifles  by 
twenty-five  percent.” 

“Jack,  for  Pete’s  sake!”  Here  Lynne 
waited  until  she’d  riveted  Jack’s  eye. 
“We’re  talking  about  tires,  not  deer 
rifles.” 

“I  know,  but — ” 

“Gan’t  you  men  talk  about  any- 
thing but  hunting?” 
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Fran  turned  on  the  television,  and 
everyone  settled  down  to  drink  his 
coffee  and  watch  the  developments  on 
the  political  scene.  On  a talk  show,  a 
candidate  for  office  began  to  assail  the 
rise  in  criminal  violence  during  the 
past  four  years. 

“There’s  one  guy  who  won’t  get  this 
man’s  vote.  Why,  he’s  all  for  gun  con- 
trol. Keeps  an  arsenal  in  his  own 
house,  but  doesn’t  think  we  hunters 
should  have  BB  guns.”  Bill  looked  at 
the  various  members  of  the  group, 
waiting  for  a positive  response  to  his 
outburst.  Eyes  remained  glued  to  the 
TV.  Silence! 

“Do  you  want  some  more  coffee. 
Bill?”  Dottie  asked. 

Bill  accepted  another  pouring  and 
leaned  back  in  the  lounger.  The  candi- 
date continued.  The  hounds  sat  quietly, 
temporarily  subdued  by  Lynne’s  in- 
vective. (But  the  reader  will  note  that 
once  again  the  skills  we  hunters  have 
honed  so  carefully  carried  us  on- 
ward.) 

A commercial  broke  the  politician’s 
diatribes — a dog  food  company  ad- 
vertising its  product.  The  hungry  dog, 
inhaling  kibble  like  a starved  wolf, 
was  a magnificent  golden,  trimmed 
and  groomed  as  if  for  a Westminster 
showing. 

“Why,  that  pooch  couldn’t  cross  the 
Loyalsock  without  a four-hour  rest 
afterward,”  Jack  said. 

“Yeah!  Why  don’t  they  show  a 
couple  of  pointers  coming  in  from  a 
day  in  the  field?” 

“Whaddya  mean?”  I protested.  “A 
lot  of  these  show  types  nowadays  are 
doing  double  duty — both  show  and 
field.” 

“G’wan!”  Dick  said.  “They’re  too 
fat  for  a day’s  work.” 

“Yeah?  Not  my  buddy’s  golden,” 
Jim  injected  quickly.  “That  dog’s 
every  bit  as  good  lookin’  as  the  pooch 
in  this  commercial,  and  I’ve  seen 
him — ” 

“Jim — the  snow  tires?” 

“Okay,  honey — in  a few  minutes, 
all  right?” 

The  women  turned  the  discussion  to 


plans  for  a skiing  vacation.  With  the 
high  cost  of  travel  and  lodging  these 
days,  they  felt  they’d  be  better  off  tak- 
ing housekeeping  cabins  rather  than 
staying  at  a lodge.  Their  reasoning 
was  sound.  The  women  would  do  the 
cooking,  and  the  men  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  stack  the  wood  and 
stoke  the  fire. 

Jim,  perhaps  the  most  skillful  of  the 
hounds,  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  this 
check.  Picking  up  the  line,  he  said, 
“How  come  we  can’t  get  you  girls  to 
do  that  in  deer  camp?  We  come  in 
after  a hard  day  in  the  hills  and  then 
have  to  cook.” 

Cookin’s  Great 

“Yeah,  but  your  cookin’s  great. 
Dad,”  Dick  said.  “That  venison  spa- 
ghetti sauce  you  cooked  last  year  was 
outa  this  world.” 

“You  guys  eat  venison  in  camp?  I 
save  my  venison  for  summer  days  and 
the  outdoor  grill.”  Bill’s  a good  man 
with  charcoal. 

“You  know,”  Jay  said,  “I  don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  tasted  venison.  What’s 
it  like?” 

“Never  tasted  venison?  Man,  you 
haven’t  lived.  Just  let  me  tell  you 
about  venison,”  Bill  said. 

“I  thought  we  were  talking  about 
going  skiing,”  Fran  spat  out. 

“You  girb  brought  up  the  cooking. 
Jay  wants  to  know  about  venison. 
Venison,  Jay,  is  the  best  meal  you  ever 
put  into  your  mouth.  Trouble  is,  most 
people  don’t  know  how  to  cook  it.  All 
those  sauces  and  things  they  use  spoil 
the  meat.  What  you  need  is  a good 
iron  skillet,  a few  onions,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  some  bacon  grease. 
Now  what  you  do  is — ” 

‘^Couldn't  you  men  talk  about 



You’ve  got  a friend/ 
in  Pennsj^vania  \ 
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something  you  really  understand?” 
Sandy  looked  a little  petulant. 

“Surel”  the  hounds  replied  in  uni- 
son. “Whaddya  wanna  talk  about?” 

“Skiing!”  the  women  chorused. 

“Okay!  Let’s  talk  about  skiing,”  Jim 
said. 

“No,  Jim.  Let’s  talk  about  going 
home  to  put  the  snow  tires  on.”  Joyce 
was  determined. 

Now  Jim’s  also  a reasonable  hound, 
and  it  is  never  his  intent  to  be  per- 
verse. “Okay,  I’m  ready.”  His  ac- 
quiescence was  slick,  honey-toned 
almost.  He  was  a young  beagle,  pre- 
tending he  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
hunt  and  hop  into  the  car.  A master 
hound,  this  Jim. 

Jim  and  Joyce  rose  to  go,  Fran 
rounding  up  their  coats  from  the  hall 
closet.  Jim  made  quite  a performance 
out  of  sliding  into  his  jacket,  a beauti- 
ful piece  of  the  leatherworker’s  handi- 
craft— pure  butter  buckskin. 

“Gee,”  Jay  said,  “that’s  some  coat, 
Jim.” 

“Like  that?  Get  yourself  a good  lit- 
tle deer  iron,  and  the  boys  and  I’ll 
take  you  up  to  camp  for  a weekend. 
Shoot  your  own  coat.” 

“You  know,”  Jay  beamed,  “I  might 
just  do  that.”  His  wife  Bev  grimaced 
for  some  strange  reason. 

“Before  you  and  Mom  go.  Dad, 
c’mon  downstairs  and  let  me  show 
you  the  basement.  Just  finished  it,” 
Dick  said. 

Lovely 

The  group  trotted  down.  Dick  had 
faced  the  south  wall  with  a large 
mural  of  a woods  road  shouting  with 
autumn  color.  The  women  sighed. 
“Oh,  Dick — that’s  really  lovely.  Was 
it  hard  to  put  on?” 

We  hounds  sensed  a wallpapering 
clinic  in  the  offing.  Quick  as  a flash. 
Bill  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Dick!  For  gosh  sakes!  Why,  that’s 
just  like  that  deer  run  over  to 
Gharlie’s.  It’s  a dead  ringer,  it  is  now. 
Where’d  you  get  it?” 

“Saw  it  in  a catalogue.  Bill.  Easy  to 
put  up.” 


Jack  fell  in  behind  the  other 
hounds,  his  voice  sweet  and  full  on  the 
track.  “You’re  right.  Bill.  It  does  look 
like  that  spot  at  Gharlie’s.  Y’know, 
Dick  and  I have  talked  about  goin’ 
back  there  to  see  whether  that 
lO-pointer’s  still  in  the  area.  Gharlie 
says  he  is,  and  there  haven’t  been  too 
many  hunters  in  the  place  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  If  we  could — ” 

“G’mon,  Jim.”  The  slightest  edge  of 
a querulous  tone  made  its  way  into 
Joyce’s  usually  soft  Scottish  burr.  “I 
think  we’ve  fired  all  the  shells  we 
brought  with  us  tonight — and  then 
some.” 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  with  the  exit 
of  one  couple,  the  rest  prepared  to 
leave  as  well.  And  so  we  did,  couple 
by  couple. 

But  not  until  we’d  turned  the  eve- 
ning’s fine  fare  into  a discussion  of  an 
upcoming  game  dinner,  the  first  snow- 
fall into  a good  tracking  snow,  the 
ladies  in  their  bootless  shoes  into  doe 
tiptoeing  through  the  brush,  and  the 
snow-laden  firs  in  the  backyard  into 
good  roosts  for  grouse.  One  of  the 
ladies  remarked  that  Fran’s  house 
looked  lovely,  and,  not  to  be  outdone, 
one  of  the  hounds  said,  “Sure  does, 
Fran.  Makes  deer  camp  look  like  a 
hovel.” 

Now  I ask  you,  what  pack  of 
hounds,  beset  by  obstacles  of  almost 
insurmountable  proportions,  could 
hold  a line  any  better  than  we  did?  It’s 
skill,  I tell  you.  Pure,  unadulterated 
skill!  And  to  my  way  of  thinking,  an 
art  so  highly  refined  is  deserving  of  ac- 
claim. 

So  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  game 
club  I’m  recommending  that  we  offer 
a new  award — the  Hunter’s  Forensic 
Achievement  Plaque — to  be  given  to 
that  sportsman  who  best  exemplifies 
the  qualities  all  of  us  so  admire  in  our 
hounds:  dogged  determination,  initia- 
tive in  taking  the  line,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  be  put  off  by  checks,  a strong 
and  resonant  voice,  and  the  ability  to 
trail  fur  and  feather  with  equal  incen- 
tive. 

It’s  long  overdue! 
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Watching  Wood  Frogs 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


There  are  certain  highlights  in 
every  outdoor  person’s  year  — mo- 
ments we  look  forward  to  with  rapidly 
beating  hearts  and  heightened  excite- 
ment. My  own  favorite  time  occurs 
every  spring  in  late  March  and  early 
April  when  the  wood  frogs  court. 

Every  day,  as  the  termometer  climbs 
a little  higher  and  the  sun  shines  a lit- 
tle more  brightly,  I step  outside  our 
Pennsylvania  mountaintop  home  to  lis- 
ten. At  last,  days  before  the  weather 
suits  the  spring  peepers,  I hear  the 
faint  quacking  of  ducks  coming  from 
the  tiny  six-foot-long  pond  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  field.  Only  the  sound  is  not 
from  ducks,  but  from  wood  frogs,  newly 
emerged  from  their  hibernation  in  logs 
and  stumps  or  beneath  stones  or  old 
boards  in  our  wooded  ravine.  In  a rush 
they  have  made  their  way  to  the  little 
pond  to  court,  mate  and  lay  their  eggs. 

I slip  on  warm  clothing  and  creep 
down  through  the  dead  grasses,  trying 
to  sneak  up  on  the  frogs.  Sometimes  I 
am  successful  and  hide  behind  a small 
bluff  beside  the  pond  to  listen  to  the 
peculiar  duck-like  quack  the  males 
make  to  attract  the  females.  Then 
slowly  I edge  my  head  up  over  the  bluff, 
anxious  to  view  the  action  as  well  as 
listen  to  it.  But  their  sharp  eyes  detect 
the  least  movement  and  usually  they 
dive  down  into  the  murky  pond  waters 
where  I can  no  longer  see  them.  I am 
not  defeated  though,  because  I know 
that  if  I only  sit  still  long  enough,  they 
will  reappear  and  I will  see  and  hear 
sights  that  smack  of  primeval  forces. 

I settle  myself  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  rubbered  feet  in  the  muck, 
swathed  against  the  winds  of  a chill 
March  day,  and  wait.  Twenty  minutes 
pass  as  I listen  to  the  song  sparrows 
caroling  from  on  top  of  nearby  weed 
heads  and  a male  phoebe  repeating  his 
name  with  monotonous  regularity  from 
the  black  walnut  tree  beside  our  barn. 

Then,  in  the  intense,  prehistoric 
silence  that  has  settled  over  the  pond, 
the  first  amphibian  head  appears,  eyes 
just  above  water  level  and  turned  pur- 
posefully in  my  direction.  I dare  not 


IN  THE  INTENSE,  prehistoric  silence  that 
has  settled  over  the  pond,  the  first  amphi- 
bian head  appears,  eyes  just  above  the 
water  level  and  turned  purposefully  in  my 
direction. 

move  as  head  after  head  emerges  and 
all  of  the  frogs  look  at  me  with  unblink- 
ing intensity.  The  count  varies  from 
year  to  year.  One  extraordinary  spring 
day  one  hundred  wood  frogs  were 
crammed  into  that  tiny  pond!  I remem- 
ber watching  them  for  such  a long  time 
that  my  head  grew  dizzy  from  the  din  of 
noise  and  movement. 

It  takes  about  an  hour  of  silent 
watching  before  they  trust  me  enough 
to  slowly  begin  the  show  I am  waiting 
for.  First  one  bold  male,  then  another, 
starts  to  call.  Tentatively,  a few  more 
begin  swimming  about,  long  legs  trailed 
out  behind  them,  climbing  up  on  each 
other’s  backs  to  find  out  whether  the 
one  beneath  is  a female.  Usually,  they 
are  not,  since  our  pond  appears  to  have 
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ANOTHER  NAME  FOR  WOOD  FROGS  is  the  “frog  with  a robber’s  mask,”  which  comes  from 
the  dark  patch  that  extends  back  from  the  eyes. 


many  more  males  than  females.  Last 
spring,  in  fact,  1 watched  a mob  scene 
as  seventeen  male  wood  frogs  leaped 
on  top  of  one  female.  They  dissolved  in 
a mass  of  tumbling,  pushing  bodies, 
but  eventually  one  male  frog  was  vic- 
torious and  the  others  left  him  to  the 
business  at  hand. 

Hundreds  of  Eggs 

He  climbed  on  to  her  back,  clasped 
her  body  with  his  arms  and  held  on 
tightly,  thereby  stimulating  her  to  lay 
her  eggs.  Sometimes  these  embraces 
last  for  a day,  and  unfortunately  I have 
never  been  able  to  see  a female  lay  her 
eggs.  I do  know,  from  reading  the  ob- 
servations of  biologists,  that  she  emits 
hundreds  of  eggs  from  her  oviducts 
into  the  water.  The  male,  at  the  same 
time,  emits  milt,  a sperm-containing 
fluid.  One  spermatozoan  joins  with  the 
nucleus  of  each  egg  in  the  water.  The 
fertilized  eggs  then  mass  together  into 
large  clumps  and  float  about  for  a 
month  or  more,  depending  on  how 
quickly  the  spring  weather  warms  up, 
before  hatching  into  tiny  tadpoles. 


The  eggs  are  protected  by  transpar- 
ent gelatin  that  the  female  produced  at 
the  same  time  she  emitted  the  eggs. 
Wood  frog  eggs  are  a deep  chocolate 
brown  on  their  upper  surfaces  and 
whitish  below.  They  are  easily  seen  the 
first  couple  of  days  after  they  have 
been  laid,  but  gradually  they  are 
obscured  by  the  algal  bloom  that 
covers  the  pond.  My  son  Mark  and  I 
once  counted  the  number  in  one  clump 
and  discovered  that  it  contained  1047 
eggs,  and  one  reference  says  this  num- 
ber can  reach  3000.  Since  our  own 
small  pond  holds  a minimum  of  five 
clumps  each  spring,  the  potential  of 
wood  frogs  is  amazing.  Occasionally  I 
visit  the  pond  during  this  time  and 
watch  the  predatory  salamanders  eat 
first  the  eggs  and  then  many  of  the  tad- 
poles. I have  even  been  present  at  the 
hatching,  when  our  pond  resembles  a 
thick  tadpole  soup. 

By  then  the  adult  wood  frogs  have 
long  since  left  the  pond  and  returned  to 
their  permanent  homes  in  the  moist 
woodland,  hunting  amid  the  ferns  and 
partridge  berries  for  worms,  bugs  and 
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snails.  Rana  sylvatica,  “frog  of  the 
woods,”  has  been  aptly  named  since  it 
is  the  only  frog  that  prefers  land  to  a 
watery  environment. 

Some  researchers  believe  that  wood 
frogs  are  more  intelligent  than  other 
frogs  and,  judging  by  their  reaction  to 
my  presence,  I am  apt  to  agree  with 
them.  They  have  tremendous  jumping 
ability,  often  covering  four  to  five  feet 
in  one  leap  and  partly  turning  in  midair. 
Because  of  their  tolerance  for  low  tem- 
peratures and  their  explosive  breeding 
habits,  they  are  the  only  American  am- 
phibians to  reach  into  Alaska.  Their 
hind  legs  do  decrease  in  size  in  the 
northern  portions  of  their  range  so  the 
largest  wood  frogs  (up  to  3 inches)  are 
found  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region. 

Another  name  for  wood  frogs  is  the 
“frog  with  a robber’s  mask.”  This 
“mask”  is  formed  by  a dark  patch  ex- 
tending from  their  eyes  and  is  always 


an  identifying  characteristic  despite 
great  variations  in  body  color  ranging 
from  pink  to  shades  of  brown  through 
almost  black.  Our  wood  frogs  are  all  in 
the  dark  brown  phase  but  I keep  hoping 
to  see  the  pink  variety  some  spring. 

Day  after  day,  usually  for  over  a 
week,  I spend  several  hours  at  the 
pond.  Whenever  someone  calls  on  the 
phone,  my  sons  tell  them,  “Mom  is 
down  watching  the  wood  frogs.”  And 
so  I am,  engaging  in  the  first  spring 
ritual  of  the  year  — captivated  by  the 
shyest  yet  most  interesting  of  all  the 
frogs  that  live  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sometimes  I have  even  been  at  the 
pond  when  the  exodus  begins  as  first 
one  frog,  then  another,  leaps  onto  the 
bank  and  hops  off  toward  the  woods.  I 
am  left  then  with  silence  once  again 
and  many  thousands  of  eggs  floating 
on  the  tranquil  water  of  the  pond.  The 
wood  frogs  have  ensured  their  immor- 
tality for  another  year. 
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NIGHT  HUNTING 

Trade  The  Rat  Race  For  The  Coon  Chase 

By  Joyce  Wright 


SEVERAL  THOUSAND  pounds  of 
dog  food  ago,  I introduced  my 
husband  Veachel  to  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing coon.  We’d  been  married  several 
months,  and  I’d  watched  him  go 
eagerly  after  squirrel,  rabbit,  and 
quail.  When  I asked  if  he  didn’t  like 
coon  hunting,  he  said  it  wasn’t  that — 
he’d  just  never  been.  Didn’t  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 

Having  descended  from  a long  line 
of  coon  hunters,  I offered,  after  much 
haw-hawing  and  fun-poking,  to  show 
him  the  basics.  We  gathered  up  my 
half  blaek-and-tan/half-collie,  bor- 
rowed an  aged  redbone  bitch,  and 
headed  for  the  woods  one  hot  August 
night.  The  farm  we  were  hunting  was 
in  the  next  county,  and  we’d  obtained 
permission  to  spend  the  night  in  an 
abandoned  farmhouse,  planning  to 
drive  home  the  next  morning  rested 
and  refreshed. 

The  hunt  itself  was  as  dull  as  a hunt 
can  be — a few  cold  trails,  the  collie 
treed  a possum,  and  the  redbone  spent 
most  of  the  night  on  our  heels  (her 
owner  warned  us,  “she  hunts  elose’’). 

Then  a storm  blew  up,  and  we  re- 
tired to  the  farmhouse  for  shelter.  The 
floors  were  crawling  with  millions  of 
other  little  living  things  that  had  done 
the  same,  so  we  pitched  our  sleeping 
bags  on  the  remains  of  two  battered 
aluminum  lawn  recliners  and  tried  to 
get  some  sleep. 

This  proved  difficult  on  my  part. 
The  night  was  hot  and  humid,  my 
bent  recliner  threatened  to  tip  over  at 
the  smallest  movement,  and  insects 
buzzed  about  my  ears  and  tiptoed 


across  my  face  and  arms.  But  those 
were  minor  inconveniences  compared 
to  the  real  reason  for  my  insomnia. 
We’d  been  warned  that  some  undesir- 
able characters  used  this  deserted 
house  as  a hangout.  The  empty  bottles 
and  cans  on  the  floor  and  the  bullet- 
riddled  walls  testified  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  report.  I had  not  been  terribly 
concerned  in  the  daylight,  but  lying 
there  in  pitch  darkness  I began  to  in- 
terpret every  little  noise  as  the  ap- 
proach of  returning  gang  members. 

Jolted  Awake 

Under  those  circumstances,  I mar- 
vel that  I slept  at  all.  I did,  though, 
beeause  I was  suddenly  jolted  awake 
by  a resounding  clap  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  shattering  win- 
dow glass,  a loud  yell,  and  howls  of 
anguish  from  one  of  the  dogs.  If  I’d 
been  awake,  I might  have  sorted  all 
this  out  rationally,  but  my  sleep-fuzzy 
brain  told  me  the  toughs  had  come 
back,  broken  through  the  window, 
shot  the  dog,  and  were  going  to  kill 
us  all. 

I rolled  over  to  grab  my  flashlight, 
the  lawn  chair  dumped  me  onto  the 
floor,  and  the  still-wailing  hound 
landed  in  the  middle  of  my  back.  I 
tangled  with  my  husband,  who  was 
also  down  there  scrambling  around 
for  the  light  and  yelling,  “What  the 
devil  is  going  on?’’ 

When  things  finally  settled  down 
(we  didn’t  find  the  light  till  the  next 
morning),  we  put  the  series  of  events 
together.  The  old  redbone  was  gunshy 
and,  at  the  clap  of  thunder,  had  aban- 
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doned  her  bed  under  the  pickup  and 
sailed  through  the  window  to  seek 
shelter  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  She 
cut  herself  on  the  glass  and,  appar- 
ently, from  her  wails  of  pain,  thought 
she’d  finally  been  shot.  The  loud  yell 
was  contributed  by  Veachel,  who 
later  admitted  sheepishly  that  he’d 
also  been  half-expecting  unwelcome 
company. 

Sworn  Off  Forever 

Looking  back  on  that  evening, 
you’d  think  the  man  would  have 
sworn  off  coon  hunting  forever.  In- 
stead, he  became  an  addict.  I’ve  never 
studied  psychology,  but  I believe  the 
combination  of  misery  and  sheer  ter- 
ror that  night  triggered  an  emotional 
response,  causing  him  to  pursue  the 
raccoon  with  much  the  same  fanatical 
zeal  exhibited  by  mountain  climbers 
and  followers  of  bizarre  religious  cults. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  had 
such  a personal  introduction  to  this 
fine  sport,  let  me  point  out  some  of  its 
other  attractions.  Uppermost  among 
them  is  solitude — the  woods  are  yours 
at  last. 

Before  hunting  season  opened  last 
fall,  I did  some  scouting  and  found  a 
stand  of  hickories  the  squirrels  were 
just  beginning  to  work.  My  first  free 
Saturday  after  season  opened,  I crept 
silently  into  the  woods  in  the  pre- 
dawn darkness  and  settled  down  near 
the  biggest  tree,  certain  I’d  take  my 
limit  come  daylight. 

As  I waited,  a gentle  breeze  stirred 
and  brought  with  it  the  unmistakable 
aroma  of  after  shave.  The  arrival  of 
dawn  revealed  not  just  two  but  three 
of  us  intently  guarding  the  same  tree. 

“That’s  nothing,”  Veachel  snorted. 
“I  once  slogged  a mile  and  a half 
through  drizzling  rain  to  my  deer 
stand  and  found  another  hunter  sit- 
ting in  it  eating  a bologna  sandwich.” 

We  don’t  have  these  problems  when 
we  hunt  at  night.  If  your  daytime 
hunting  is  becoming  a social  event, 
you  too  might  like  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  trickiest  nocturnal  rascal  of  all 
time — the  raccoon. 


Coon  hunting  is  a relatively  easy 
sport  to  get  into.  Contrary  to  what 
many  hunters  tell  their  wives,  the 
only  items  absolutely  necessary  are  a 
dog,  a light,  and  when  season  per- 
mits, a gun.  Optional  equipment 
ranges  from  four- wheel-drive  vehicles 
to  rented  mountain  cabins. 

The  dog  is  all  important.  Without 
him  there  is  no  hunt.  The  coon  hunter 
usually  tries  several  hounds  before 
finding  one  that  suits  his  particular 
style  and  temperament.  He  may  pick 
one  of  the  six  breeds  recognized  by  the 
United  Kennel  Club:  black-and-tan, 
bluetick,  English,  Plott,  redbone,  or 
treeing  walker.  Or  he  may  choose  a 
crossbred  combination  of  any  two  or 
more  of  these  breeds.  He  may  even 
prefer  a hound-mix;  the  mix  being 
collie,  airedale,  or  whatever.  He  still 
generally  refers  to  the  animal  as  a 
hound  until  the  occasion  calls  for  a 
stronger  term. 

There  are  as  many  schools  of 
thought  on  which  is  the  “best”  coon 
dog  as  there  are  types  of  coon  dogs. 
Old  coon  hunters  spend  hours  debat- 
ing the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
dogs’  voices,  whiskers,  and  dew  claws, 
as  well  as  the  color  of  their  noses  and 
the  roofs  of  their  mouths.  (Yes,  I’m 
serious.)  But  there’s  time  enough  for 
that  in  the  future.  In  the  beginning, 
simply  find  a dog  that  looks  good  to 
you  and  makes  some  sort  of  noise 
while  trailing  a coon  (as  opposed  to  a 
fox,  a deer,  or  someone’s  housecat) 
and  will  bark  when  the  coon  climbs  a 
tree.  Preferably,  he  should  continue  to 
bark  until  you  get  there. 

Nothing  to  a Lot 

The  cost  of  the  hound  may  run  from 
nothing  to  quite  a lot.  In  October, 
1981,  for  example,  a 6- year-old  blue- 
tick  sold  for  $29,000  at  the  first  an- 
nual Professional  Coon  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation auction.  A free- for- the  asking 
puppy  may  eventually  perform  as 
well  as  an  expensive  purebred,  but  the 
difference  in  value  does  not  lie  entirely 
in  performance.  Potential  sales  of  off- 
spring are  a factor,  as  is  prestige  for 
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HUNTERS  SOMETIMES  want  to  get  a live 
coon  out  of  a tree.  A pry  pole  is  a help. 
Occasionally  a climbing  hunter  is  tempted 
to  use  his  hands.  He  usually  does  so  only 
once. 


the  owner.  Don’t  discount  the  latter. 
Owners  of  fine  hounds  feel  good  a lot 
of  the  time. 

Ask  any  coon  hunter  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  well  over  half  the  pleasure  of 
coon  hunting  is  derived  from  listening 
to  the  hounds  on  the  chase.  And  since 
you  are  allowed  to  train  your  dogs 
from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of 
March,  you  have,  essentially,  an 
eight-month  hunting  season. 

Unlike  the  hound,  the  quality  of  the 
light  generally  varies  with  its  price.  A 
light  must  perform  two  essential  func- 
tions. It  must  allow  you  to  see  where 
you  are  walking.  Then,  when  your 
hound  looks  up  a tree  and  barks,  “He’s 
up  there — somewhere,’’  it  must  allow 
you  to  search  through  dense  foliage  or 
along  limbs  in  tops  of  tall  trees  and 
spot  a relatively  small,  perfectly  im- 
mobile, tree-colored  object. 

It  helps  to  hold  your  light  at  eye 
level  while  spotting,  because  it  then 
reflects  in  the  coon’s  eyes,  provided  he 
will  look  your  way.  Many  hunters 
carry  “squallers”  or  even  learn  to  du- 
plicate their  sound  with  their  mouths 


for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
coon’s  attention.  Said  to  resemble  the 
anguished  cry  of  a large  animal  in 
great  pain,  the  squaller  has  the  added 
feature  of  scaring  the  daylights  out  of 
any  novice  hunter  along  on  the  trip. 

Some  hunters  carry  two  standard 
dry-cell  flashlights;  a two-cell  to  walk 
by  and  a six-cell  for  spotting.  But  far 
better,  and  in  the  long  run  cheaper,  is 
the  Wheat  brand  light,  which  has  a 
variable  brightness  mechanism  and  a 
rechargeable  battery.  The  battery  is 
worn  on  a belt  and  the  lightweight 
bulb  compartment  attaches  to  a hat, 
leaving  the  hunter’s  hands  free  to 
grasp  thorny  bushes  and  sharp  rocks 
as  he  slides  down  steep  hillsides. 

Once  the  dog  has  treed  the  coon 
and  the  hunter  has  spotted  it,  there  re- 
mains only  the  bagging  of.  the  quarry. 
There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this: 
you  can  shoot  him,  or  you  can  poke 
him  out.  The  22  rifle  is  the  most  popu- 
lar gun  for  the  former,  since  it  is  small 
and  does  little  damage  to  the  hide. 
But  hunters  training  young  dogs  often 
like  to  expose  them  to  a live  animal  to 
“get  their  blood  up.’’ 

This  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  Assuming  the  hunter  is  able  to 
climb  (many  are  not),  and  the  coon 
has  chosen  a tree  which  can  be  climbed 
by  a human  (many  cannot),  there  re- 
mains the  task  of  dislodging  the  ani- 
mal. Coons  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
trees.  Being  cautious  by  nature,  they 
tend  to  get  a pretty  good  grip  on  their 
perch  as  a matter  of  course,  and  a 
coon’s  feet  are  like  little  bionic  hands. 

Only  Once 

A pry  pole  is  a help.  Climbing  hunt- 
ers within  reach  of  coons  are  tempted 
to  use  their  hands,  but  usually  do  so 
only  once. 

A coon  which  has  been  shot  is  often 
dead  when  he  hits  the  ground,  but 
when  one  is  poked  out  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  dog  to  dispatch  him;  sometimes 
this  is  done  neatly,  sometimes  with 
much  ado.  A well-riled,  twenty- 
pound  boar  coon  is  a fearful  thing  to 
behold.  Many  fine  dogs  have  been  in- 
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Please  Note  . . . 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  contact 
us  about  your  subscription,  be  cer- 
tain to  accurately  list  your  Account 
Number  (the  top  line  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  mailing  label  affixed 
to  the  back  cover  of  your  magazine). 
This  will  provide  us  with  immediate 
access  to  the  computer's  data  banks 
and  will  help  us  resolve  your  prob- 
lem quickly. 


jured;  many  drowned,  since  coons  are 
fond  of  trees  near  water.  Help  your 
dog  if  he  needs  it,  and  encourage  him 
mightily. 

Contrary  to  appearances,  the  dog 
seldom  does  a great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  coon’s  pelt  or  carcass.  Both  can 
and  should  be  used.  Pelts  help  pay  for 
dog  food,  and  a plateful  of  coon  and 
sweet  potatoes  rivals  any  steak  or 
southern  fried  chicken. 

But  many  hunters  rarely  kill  a coon. 


doing  so  only  to  help  train  a young 
dog  or  put  new  life  into  an  older  one. 
This  is  because  coon  hunting  is  so 
much  more  than  the  taking  of  game. 

The  hound  must  sing  on  the  trail 
and  the  tree,  and  to  me  no  music  is 
more  beautiful.  Cares  and  worries  of 
the  day  pale  beneath  the  brilliance  of 
the  stars  on  a cold  winter  night. 

And  there  is  more:  the  working  re- 
lationship and  communication  be- 
tween a man  and  his  dog,  the  thrill  of 
the  chase  with  a reward  at  the  end, 
and  the  companionship  of  others 
around  the  campfire,  sharing  stories 
and  recounting  races  run  in  days  gone 

by- 

But  most  of  all,  there  is  the  change 
of  pace  from  the  daytime  life;  from 
overcrowded  highways  and  hunting 
grounds  to  the  peaceful  solitude  of  the 
darkness. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  daytime  hunt- 
ing used  to  be.  Perhaps  night  hunting 
will  remain  this  way  forever.  Veachel 
and  I hope  it  will. 


Nearly  $8  Million  In  Furs 

Fur  dealers  paid  hunters  and  trappers  $7,904,755  for  643,794  pelts  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1981-82  marketing  year. 

Dealers  bought  258,824  raccoons  for  $4,822,911,  an  average  of  $18.63  per 
pelt.  Next  on  the  value  list  were  25,602  red  foxes,  which  brought  $1,152,473,  an 
average  of  $45  each.  This  was  the  highest-priced  pelt  sold  last  year.  The 
251,729  muskrats  returned  $1,051,324,  an  average  of  $4.18.  Following  were 
21,226  gray  foxes,  which  brought  $637,612,  an  average  of  $30  eaeh. 

Other  major  items  and  their  average  priees  were:  74,255  opossums,  $105,581, 
$1.42  per  hide;  5,054  minks,  $88,951,  $17.60;  2,653  beavers,  $40,090,  $15.11; 
4,015  skunks,  $5,592,  $1.39;  and  436  weasels,  $221,  51  cents  each. 

The  figures  represent  only  furs  harvested  in  Pennsylvania  and  bought  by 
licensed  Pennsylvania  raw  fur  dealers.  The  tabulations  are  for  furs  taken  from 
November,  1981,  through  March,  1982,  and  purchased  during  the  1981-82 
marketing  year.  The  tabulations  do  not  include  any  furs  marketed  during  the 
current  furtaking  seasons. 


in  Sm€^  • • . 

Beetle  Hollow  Folks,  by  Ronald  V.  Allen,  Halfmoon  Publications,  Inc.,  Pike 
County  Dispatch,  Milford,  PA  18337,  96  pp.,  paperbound,  $3.  Wry,  backcountry  fun 
and  wisdom  . . . reprints  of  Allen’s  newspaper  columns  bearing  such  titles  as 
“All’s  Fair  in  Love  and  Buck  Hunting,”  “Clem’s  ‘Save  the  Privy’  Movement,”  “What 
Would  You  Do  If  You  Didn’t  Have  Milford  to  Kick  Around  Anymore,”  and  suchlike. 
Lotsa  fun. 
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At  th&  beginning  oA  this  centuny, 
Wood  ducks  were  on  the  venge  at  ^ 
extinction.  The  tree  cavities 
necessary  tor  them  nesting 
were  being  lost  to  uncontro! led 
tbrsst  cuttings^  and  their  wetland 
habitat  was  being  drained. 
Unregulated  market 
hunting  reduced 
them  numbers 
further. 


— - 


/ ii' m 


The  enactment 
of  sound  conservation 
practices  has  brought  the 
Woody  back  to  where  ids  the 
most  common  breeding  duck- 
in  the  eastern  half  of  our 
country.  This  comeback-  is 
one  of  Wildlife  manogemends 
most  successful  accomplishments. 

The  erection  oTarbif/cal  nest 
boxes  by  concerned  sportsmen 
Is  a primary  reason  for  the  rood 
duckis  dramatic  increase^  the 


IT  you  Would  hhe 
plans  ihr  build  mg  and 
placing  Wood  duck  nest 
boxGS^  contact  the 
T rocket -shaped  meto  I nest  bares  di&tnct  game  protecer 
dotting  lakes  and  streams  are  in  your  area  or  the  near- 
probably  the  best  known  type.  Game  Comm  issiori 

Other  inexpensive  nestx  boxes  can  off  ice. 
also  be  mode  from  slabs  of  wooo 
or  the  plastic  buckets  often 
found  discarded  around 
construction  sites. 


Unscramble  the-  letters  to  f/'nd  where  the 
Wood  duck  likes  to  nest.  O 

ERTE  VACYTl 


knswsr  on  page  Of- 


By  iD'ick  Fagan 

I'llosbratcd  by 

TTVlT . 
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Game  C 
Law  Enforce 


ROBERT  WINGARD,  wildlife  management 
specialist  for  the  state  extension  service, 
described  and  explained  the  use  of  the  newly 
designed  Penn  State  5-wire  electric  deer- 
proof  fence.  Bob  is  shown  here  discussing 
the  fence  with  Southwest  Division  Super- 
visor Don  Madl. 


Emphasizing  our  agency’s  coi 
fessionally  trained  officers,  the 
Enforcement  recently  conducte 
200  field  officers.  Subjects  covet 
istry,  K-9  corps,  and  other  modi 
trolling  deer  damage  and  inf  on 
poaching  evidence  was  also  pn 
amount  of  time  was  spent  on  1 


EXPOSURE  TO  MODERN  law  enforcement  methods  was  another  purpose  for  the  work- 
shop. Left,  officers  become  familiar  with  the  FBI  combat  shotgun  training  course,  instruc- 
tion by  FBI  agent  Dick  Fritz.  Right,  New  York  Conservation  Police  Officers  BILL  KING,  left, 
and  ED  STACK  demonstrate  the  uses  and  values  of  K-9  units  in  wildlife  law  enforcement. 


1 ‘‘I 

THE  FIREPOWER  and  destructive  capabilities  of 
illegal  weapons,  such  as  this  automatic  rifle  con- 
fiscated from  deer  poachers,  was  demonstrated 
by  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  James  Beard. 
Looking  on  are  Gary  Packard,  Bob  MacWilliams, 
FBI  agent  Dick  Fritz,  and  Gerry  Zeidler. 


imission 
nt  Workshop 

lent  to  employing  the  most  pro- 
Commission’s  Division  of  Law 
^rvice  workshops  for  the  nearly 
:luded  the  use  of  forensic  chem- 
V enforcement  techniques.  Con- 
\ that  can  he  gleaned  from  deer 
1.  And,  of  course,  a substantial 
ng  line  at  Scotia  Range. 

John  Plowman 

Photos  by  Bob  Haines 


PSU  PROFESSORS  BILL  WALSH,  left,  and 
ED  DONOVAN,  right,  presented  a program 
and  conducted  a survey  on  the  causes  and 
signs  of  stress  among  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Many  officers  felt  this  was  the  most 
worthwhile  topic  of  the  workshop.  Looking 
on  is  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Willis 
Sneath. 


MIKE  ONDIK,  safety  director  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  and  former  man- 
ager of  Penn  State’s  deer  research  facility, 
shared  some  of  his  knowledge  of  the  white- 
tailed deer  with  workshop  attendees.  Here, 
Mike’s  pointing  out  differences  between  the 
pelvic  bones  of  male  and  female  deer. 


SHOOTING  from  the  standing,  kneeling  and 
prone  positions,  from  the  25-  and  50-yard  sta- 
tions, Game  Commission  officers  complete 
the  practical  police  qualifications  course  and 
then,  left,  evaluate  their  own  level  of  markman- 
ship  — which  was  overall  at  a high  degree  of 
proficiency. 
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After  the  Last  Minute 

ERIE  COUNTY — Believe  it  or  not, 
I received  two  calls  on  each  of  the  first 
three  nights  of  buck  season  from  per- 
sons asking  if  there  were  any  hunter 
education  courses  open.  I guess,  for 
some  people,  hunting  is  a spur-of-the- 
moment  sport! — DGP  Andy  Martin, 
Erie. 


Best  Friend 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— While 
Deputies  James  Sourbier  and  Joe  Dif- 
fenderfer  were  on  patrol  during  the 
second  day  of  the  antlered  deer  sea- 
son, they  stopped  to  inspect  a nearby 
beaver  dam.  When  they  returned  to 
their  vehicle,  they  realized  they  had 
left  the  door  open.  To  their  surprise,  a 
large  bassett  hound  was  sitting  on  the 
front  seat  with  one  paw  on  top  of  a 
flattened  Stetson  belonging  to  one  of 
the  deputies.  Both  front  and  back 
seats  were  covered  with  muddy  paw 
prints,  and  so  were  their  coats.  The 
deputies  were  happy  to  report,  how- 
ever, that  the  dog  was  of  a friendly 
nature  and  apparently  only  wanted  to 
assist  them  with  their  activities.— 
DGP  Bon  Schmuck,  Greencastle. 


Good  Intentions 

On  the  first  day  of  the  deer  season  a 
sportsman  approached  us  and  breath- 
lessly reported  a treestand  which  had 
been  erected  within  the  marshy  prop- 
agation area  on  one  of  our  State  Game 
Lands.  Since  both  building  treestands 
on  Game  Lands  and  entering  propa- 
gation areas  are  illegal,  we  found  our- 
selves muttering  about  the  audacity  of 
such  a deed  as  we  rushed  to  the  scene 
with  the  informant.  When  we  arrived 
there,  he  proudly  pointed  to  an  osprey 
nesting  platform  which  we  had  built 
last  winter  as  part  of  the  Gommission’s 
Working  Together  For  Wildlife  pro- 
gram.— LMA  William  J.  Lockett, 
Perkasie. 


They  Were  Returned 

PERRY  COUNTY— During  this 
past  archery  season  two  hunters  from 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  stopped  at 
G.  Dean  Hench’s  farm  and  asked  per- 
mission to  hunt.  Mrs.  Hench  reported 
that  they  were  very  polite  and  per- 
mission was  granted.  To  get  to  the 
area  where  they  wanted  to  go,  the 
archers  had  to  pass  through  a pasture. 
This  was  accomplished  with  no  prob- 
lem. On  the  return  trip,  however,  a 
flock  of  hungry  sheep  started  to  follow 
the  archers,  looking  for  a handout  of 
grain.  Apparently  not  being  familiar 
with  sheep,  the  archers  thought  they 
were  after  them  and  made  a hasty  exit. 
The  following  day,  Mrs.  Hench  found 
two  bows,  complete  with  arrows, 
where  the  archers’  vehicle  had  been 
parked.  In  the  excitement,  they  had 
driven  all  the  way  home  before  realiz- 
ing they  left  them  behind. — DGP 
Butch  Gamp,  Elliottsburg. 
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Good  Advice 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— With 
the  hunting  seasons  at  an  end  for 
another  year,  sportsmen  across  the 
state  will  be  recalling  the  highlights  of 
the  season  and  those  of  years  past.  A 
good  way  to  stir  the  memories  of  those 
good  times  is  to  pick  up  a copy  of 
GAME  NEWS.  Now  it’s  obvious  you’re 
reading  this  Field  Note  in  a copy  of 
the  GAME  NEWS,  but  do  you  get  it 
delivered  to  your  door  each  month? 
GAME  NEWS  is  a real  bargain  at  $5 
per  year,  $13.50  for  three  years.  So 
treat  yourself  to  a subscription — I 
guarantee  you’ll  be  hooked  for  life. — 
DGP  Regis  F.  Senko,  Washington. 


He  Sure  Will 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Re- 
tired Deputy  Joseph  C.  Noble  was 
killed  recently  when  a car  hit  him  as 
he  crossed  a highway.  Joe  was  born  in 
1905  and  he  served  the  Game  Com- 
mission as  a deputy  for  thirty-eight 
years.  Even  while  battling  cancer  in 
his  later  years — a battle  which  he  won 
— he  logged  countless  miles,  patrol- 
ling for  game  law  violators  and  hand- 
ling complaints.  He  was  a good  dep- 
uty and  a good  man.  He  will  be 
missed. — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 


Behind  You 

CAMERON  COUNTY— I owe  a 
belated  thanks  to  some  fine  sportsmen 
1 met  briefly  this  past  hunting  season. 
Just  at  dawn  on  a lonely  stretch  of 
road,  1 had  an  individual  pulled  over 
for  a Game  Law  violation.  You  would 
hardly  expect  to  see  any  traffic  on 
such  a remote  stretch  of  road  at  that 
time  of  day,  but  within  a few  minutes 
of  one  another,  two  vehicles  stopped 
and  the  occupants  asked  if  I needed 
any  help.  It’s  nice  to  know  that  so 
many  really  care  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 


CLARION  COUNTY— 1 had  a gen- 
tleman turn  in  a doe  he  had  killed  in 
mistake  for  a buck.  The  hunter  stated 
that  upon  shooting  the  deer,  another 
sportsman  ran  up  to  him  and  tore  the 
license  off  his  back  and  kept  it  to  make 
sure  he  turned  the  deer  in.  Later  DGP 
Ned  Weston  got  an  anonymous  call 
that  asked  if  the  first  man  had  turned 
the  deer  in.  Ned  said  “yes,”  and  the 
man  said  he  would  return  the  license. 
This  may  have  carried  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram to  an  extreme,  but  it  was  appre- 
ciated.— DGP  Keith  Harbaugh,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Cooperation  Helps 

ADAMS  COUNTY— The  wild  tur- 
key population  in  the  district  is  the 
best  since  I have  been  here.  However, 
we  have  had  more  complaints  of  bait- 
ing and  use  of  blinds  than  ever.  Some- 
times I can’t  help  but  think  that  the 
persons  who  always  complain  about 
there  being  no  game  are  the  first  to 
make  use  of  illegal  methods  to  take 
what  game  there  is.  I just  want  to  pass 
on  my  thanks  to  the  SPORT-minded 
sportsmen  who  provided  useful  infor- 
mation on  such  illegal  activities.  Also 
a big  thanks  to  the  State  Police  and  to 
Trooper  Ron  Ruppert  for  the  use  of 
the  “chopper”  to  fly  Game  Protector 
Utech  and  myself  over  the  area  to 
locate  possible  blinds  and  baited  areas. 
— DGP  Gary  W.  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Friendly  Fellow 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— While 
small  game  hunting  with  two  friends, 
a crow  kept  circling  overhead.  After  a 
few  minutes  it  landed  in  an  open  hay- 
field,  only  50  yards  away.  I got  to 
within  five  feet,  stooped  down  and 
held  out  my  hand.  The  crow  walked 
over  to  me  and  jumped  up  on  top  of 
my  fluorescent  orange  hat  and  re- 
mained there  as  I completed  my  walk 
through  the  field.  He  continued  to 
follow  us  for  at  least  the  next  hour, 
flying  from  tree  to  tree.  When  we  left 
the  woods,  he  followed  us  to  the  road 
and  even  walked  with  us  at  times. 
When  we  got  back  to  our  vehicle,  he 
flew  to  the  top  of  the  barn  roof  and 
watched  us  leave. — DGP  Edward  J. 
Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Devastating 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Over  the 
years,  people  have  cited  red-tailed 
hawks,  great-horned  owls,  foxes,  rac- 
coons and  the  like  for  the  declines  in 
small  game  populations.  Yes,  these 
predators  do  take  some  toll,  but  it’s 
part  of  a balance  that’s  existed  on  this 
continent  for  thousands  of  years. 
There  is  one  animal  out  there,  how- 
ever, that  is  never  too  rare  or  too  dif- 
ficult to  spot  in  any  type  of  habitat, 
and  it  could  be  a big  factor  in  our  low 
small  game  populations.  Have  you 
guessed  it?  It’s  the  housecat. — DGP 
Scott  R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 


Greedy 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— One 
rainy  night  last  November,  Deputy 
Ron  Luce  and  I responded  to  a call 
from  a sportsman  who,  like  many 
others  today,  was  willing  to  “get  in- 
volved.’’ He  had  been  out  near  a field 
and  had  seen  a spotlight  and  thought 
he  heard  a shot.  Investigation  re- 
vealed a drop  of  blood  on  the  road- 
way, and  a closer  inspection  revealed 
a fresh  entrail  pile  in  an  adjacent  al- 
falfa field,  just  35  yards  off  the  road. 
The  scene  was  all  too  familiar.  The 
deer  had  been  shot  almost  an  hour 
earlier,  only  a partial  license  number 
was  obtained,  and  the  poachers  had 
made  away  clean.  But  in  this  case,  as 
we  were  checking  the  area,  a truck  fit- 
ting the  description  came  back  to  the 
area.  A quick  check  revealed  bloody 
hands,  bloody  clothing  and  a bloody 
truck  bed,  not  to  mention  a loaded 
22-caliber  rifle  behind  the  seat.  The 
deer,  we  found  out,  was  back  home, 
some  ten  miles  distant,  dressed  and 
hanging  in  the  garage.  I could  not 
understand  why  they  had  returned  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime  on  the  same 
night,  and  asked  them  about  this.  I 
got  a sheepish  grin  and  then  was  told, 
“The  first  deer  had  been  so  simple,  we 
decided  to  come  back  for  another.’’ — 
DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Saeger- 
town. 


Lotsa  Big  Birds! 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— With 
high  brood  counts  and  a large  number 
of  sightings,  there  was  no  doubt  it  was 
going  to  be  a very  good  year  for  turkey 
hunting  in  this  district.  But  the  first- 
day  harvest  still  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. We  checked  fifteen  birds  in  one 
valley,  the  known  take  on  the  first  day 
was  approximately  thirty,  and  the  esti- 
mated kill  was  about  sixty  birds.  And 
these  figures  are  for  my  district  alone. 
— DGP  Daniel  Jenkins,  Somerset. 
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The  Difference  Shows 

McKEAN  COUNTY— This  past 
hunting  and  trapping  season  I had 
two  incidents  which  clearly  point  out 
the  difference  between  sportsmen  and 
slobs.  One  found  he  had  a wild  turkey 
caught  in  his  trap.  With  the  help  of 
his  dad  and  brother,  they  released  the 
bird  and  brought  it  to  me  for  exami- 
nation. It  was  not  a serious  injury,  so 
we  let  the  bird  go  and  it  immediately 
flew  back  into  the  woods  in  good 
shape.  These  trappers  deserve  a pat  on 
the  back.  The  other  incident,  also  a 
turkey  in  a trap,  was  a shame.  A slob 
noticed  a turkey  caught  in  a trap  close 
to  the  road.  He  jumped  out  of  his 
truck,  shot  the  turkey,  and  then  took 
off  with  the  turkey  and  the  trap  (not 
his  trap  either).  To  this  slob — your 
day  will  come. — DGP  John  P.  Dzem- 
yan,  Smethport. 


Faster  Than  a Speeding  Bullet 

CLINTON  COUNTY— This  story 
keeps  coming  back  to  me  so  I thought 
I would  share  it  with  our  readers. 
Several  years  ago  I checked  some 
hunters  near  Renovo  as  they  were  on 
their  way  home.  Later  that  day,  when 
they  were  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
my  twin  brother.  Bill,  checked  them 
also.  They  were  shocked  that  I had 
traveled  over  such  a distance  so 
quickly,  and  it  was  not  until  a year 
later  that  they  found  out  that  there 
are  two  of  us! — DGP  John  Wasser- 
man,  Renovo. 


BLAIR  COUNTY— When  salaried 
officers  are  away  from  their  offices, 
an  answering  machine  is  turned  on  to 
receive  incoming  phone  calls.  This 
provides  24-hour  service  for  the  pub- 
lic. One  workday  in  October,  I was 
away  until  late  evening  due  to  wild- 
life complaints,  patrol,  and  a sports- 
men’s club  meeting.  When  I returned 
to  my  office  that  evening,  I found  I 
had  received  twenty-three  phone  calls 
during  the  day,  of  which  only  two 
callers  stated  a message.  That  machine 
sure  screens  out  the  unnecessary  calls. 
— DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


Gotta  Have  One 

ERIE  COUNTY — After  citing  a 
hunter  for  not  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  while  deer  hunting.  Deputy 
Mike  Wojtecki  informed  him  that  he 
would  have  to  get  at  least  an  orange 
hat  before  going  back  out  hunting.  He 
said,  “I  know,”  and  with  that  pulled 
one  out  of  his  hunting  coat.  The  next 
hunter  he  cited  for  this  infraction 
said,  “Now  I know  why  my  brother 
wanted  to  trade  hats  with  me  this 
morning.”  His  brother  had  a black  hat 
and  traded  for  the  orange.  It  seems 
you  can’t  even  trust  your  own  brother 
these  days. — DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 
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No  Excuse 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— The 
hunters  of  our  state  suffered  another 
black  eye  when  someone  shot  and 
wounded  a golden  eagle  in  my  district 
during  the  small  game  season.  Some 
sportsmen  from  the  French ville  area 
captured  the  eagle,  saving  its  life. 
They  turned  it  over  to  me  and  I took  it 
to  an  area  veterinarian.  Dr.  Wooton, 
who  promptly  operated  on  the  bird, 
at  no  cost  to  anyone  except  himself. 
The  next  day  I transported  the  eagle 
to  a doctor  in  Johnstown,  who  will  at- 
tempt to  rehabilitate  the  bird.  Here 
again,  at  no  cost  to  anyone  except 
himself.  It’s  a shame  that  so  many 
must  do  so  much  trying  to  undo  the 
thoughtless  act  of  one  slob.  Thanks 
again  to  all  who  helped,  from  all  of  us 
who  get  a thrill  when  we  see  an  eagle 
flying  over  our  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tains.— DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Mor- 
risdale. 


Why  Not  All  Four? 

TIOGA  COUNTY— We  are  always 
encouraging  the  public  to  get  involved 
and  report  Game  Law  violations.  One 
local  sportsman  took  this  one  step  fur- 
ther. Witnessing  two  individuals  jack- 
light  a deer  near  his  cabin,  he  ran  out 
and  let  the  air  out  of  one  of  their  tires 
in  order  to  prevent  their  escape. — 
DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Govington. 


Good  Point 

ERIE  COUNTY— It  seems  that 
with  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
more  people  have  more  time  to  break 
the  Game  Law.  Is  it  worth  it?  A deer 
violation  can  cost  the  defendant  $200 
and  the  loss  of  hunting  privileges  for 
three  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  being 
unemployed  should  be  enough  trouble 
to  live  with.  Game  Protectors  do  catch 
violators,  and  who  needs  or  can  afford 
the  consequences? — DGP  George  E. 
Gibson,  Gorry. 


Hobbling 

COLUMRIA  COUNTY— The 
white-tailed  deer  is  indeed  a tough 
animal.  But  I didn’t  realize  how  tough 
until  one  of  my  deputies  reported  see- 
ing a venison  hindquarter  running  off 
through  the  woods.  What  he  meant  to 
say  was  that  a suspect  was  running 
away  with  the  evidence. — DGP  G.  J. 
Arcovitch,  Benton. 


Suicidal 

RLAIR  COUNTY — On  the  first  day 
of  bear  season  this  past  year — an  ex- 
tremely foggy  opener — we  were  pa- 
trolling in  State  Game  Lands  108 
where  we  had  the  heaviest  hunting 
pressure  and  apprehended  an  individ- 
ual for  hunting  grouse  out  of  season. 
But  that  was  only  part  of  the  problem; 
he  was  walking  around  in  the  fog 
wearing  a black  snowmobile  suit!  — 
DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Catching  On 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
We  had  thirty-six  students  at  a recent 
Trapper  Training  Gourse.  Out  of 
these,  fourteen  were  over  21  years  of 
age,  with  one  62  and  another  70.  I 
guess  some  people  do  realize  that  they 
are  never  too  old  to  learn  something 
new! — DGP  R.  Matt  Hough,  Greens- 
burg. 
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Creation  of  Eagle  Reward  Fund 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  officials  of  several  allied 
wildlife  conservation  organizations 
have  announced  the  creation  of  a new 
fund  to  further  protect  bald  and 
golden  eagles.  The  fund  will  provide 
monies  to  pay  sizable  rewards  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction  of  persons  found 
molesting,  injuring  or  killing  eagles 
anywhere  in  the  commonwealth. 

Known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Eagle 
Protection  and  Reward  Fund,  it  incor- 
porates monies  contributed  by  various 
chapters  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  National  and  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Federations,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  fund  is  the  outgrowth  of  a ser- 
ies of  recent  incidents  in  which  several 
eagles  have  been  wantonly  killed  or 
injured. 

In  the  latest  incident,  an  immature 
bald  eagle  was  shot  and  killed  near 
Bellefonte.  The  young  bird  had  ear- 
lier been  tagged  and  equipped  with  a 
radio  transmitter  at  Batavia,  New 
York,  as  part  of  an  eagle  migration  re- 
search project  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  New 
York  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation. 

A week  earlier,  an  immature  bald 
eagle  was  found  wounded  in  a field 
near  Rehrersburg,  Berks  County.  The 


DGP  JACK  WEAVER  displays  the  immature 
bald  eagle  that  was  shot  near  Bellefonte 
recently.  There’s  no  excuse  for  such  action. 
It  is  hoped  the  new  reward  program  will 
help  eliminate  such  killings. 


bird  had  been  shot  through  a wing 
and  was  incapable  of  flight.  The  eagle 
will  never  again  be  able  to  fend  for 
itself  in  the  wild.  Banded  earlier  in 
Maine,  it  was  also  migrating  south.  If 
it  survives,  the  eagle  will  be  returned 
to  Maine  to  be  used  in  future  captive 
breeding  programs. 

In  another  incident  in  Clearfield 
County,  a golden  eagle  was  found  shot 
along  the  Caledonia  Pike.  The  bird 
was  treated  by  a local  veterinarian, 
then  transported  to  a federal  rehabili- 
tation center  at  Johnstown.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  eagle  died  while  under- 
going treatment. 

The  remains  of  another  immature 
golden  eagle  were  found  recently  on 
State  Game  Lands  217  in  Lehigh 
County.  In  that  incident,  the  head 
and  talons  had  been  removed  and  the 
carcass  left  to  rot. 

Eagles  are  fully  protected  by  both 
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state  and  federal  laws.  Molesting,  in- 
juring or  killing  an  eagle  carries  a sub- 
stantial penalty,  and  federal  statutes 
provide  that  half  of  a fine  collected, 
up  to  $2500,  can  be  paid  out  as  a re- 
ward to  persons  supplying  informa- 
tion leading  to  an  arrest  and  convic- 
tion. The  bald  eagle,  an  endangered 
raptor,  is  also  protected  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  A criminal  convic- 
tion under  the  act  carries  a fine  of  up 
to  $20,000,  a one-year  jail  term,  or 
both. 

Some  individuals  may  mistake  im- 
mature eagles  for  hawks.  However, 
killing  an  eagle  in  mistake  for  a hawk 
has  no  legal  justification  whatsoever, 
since  all  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey 

1983  Middle  Creek 

Another  series  of  wildlife  lectures 
has  been  set  up  for  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitors 
Center.  These  will  be  60-  to  90-min- 
ute programs  with  appropriate  visual 
aids,  followed  by  question-and-an- 
swer  periods.  Admittance  is  free. 
Each  lecture  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  the  following  dates,  with 
the  subjects  and  speakers  as  listed 
below: 

April  6,  7 — Elk  in  the  Keystone 
State,  Wildlife  Biologists  Jerry  Has- 
singer  and  Dan  Devlin;  April  20, 

21  — Wild  Flowers  in  Pennsylvania, 
DGP  Tim  Flanigan;  May  4,  5 — Penn- 
sylvania’s Black  Bear,  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist Cary  Alt;  May  18,  19 — Mountain 
Men  and  Indian  Lore,  DGP  Barry 
Warner;  June  1,  2 — Managing  Farm- 


are  also  fully  protected  by  state  and 
federal  laws. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania Eagle  Protection  and  Reward 
Fund,  officials  of  the  participating 
organizations  noted  the  fund  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  augment  the  fed- 
eral reward.  The  fund  will  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $1500  to  any  individual  who 
comes  forth  with  substantive  informa- 
tion leading  to  arrest  and  conviction 
of  persons  injuring  or  killing  an  eagle 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Persons  having  knowledge  about 
any  eagle  shootings  should  contact 
their  nearest  district  game  protector 
or  a field  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Wildlife  Lectures 

lands  for  Wildlife,  Edward  Soutiere, 
Assistant  Manager,  Remington 
Farms;  June  15,  16 — Nobody  Cries 
When  Habitat  Dies,  Jerry  Hassinger; 
July  6,  7 — Outdoor  Photography,  Tom 
Fegely,  Host  of  WGAL-TV’s  “Call  of 
the  Outdoors”;  July  20,  21 — Edible 
Wild  Plants,  Kermit  Henning,  Educa- 
tor and  Outdoor  Writer;  August  3,  4 
— Pennsylvania’s  Birds  of  Prey,  Mike 
Ondik,  Safety  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Assoc.;  August  17,  18 — Out- 
door Survival  Skills,  Carl  Graybill, 
PGC  Information  & Education  Divi- 
sion; September  7,  8 — Migration  and 
Bird  Banding,  Robert  Blohm,  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service;  September 
21,  22 — Venison  Field  Care  and  Proc- 
essing, CIA  Mike  Schmit  and  DGP 
Ted  Fox. 


No  Elk  Control  Program 

There  will  be  no  elk  control  program  in  1983-84.  The  Game  Commission 
decided  such  a program  is  uncalled  for  as  the  January  1983  winter  census 
indicates  the  herd  has  decreased  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  eight  years. 
The  current  population  is  down  13  animals  from  the  previous  year’s  total  of 
135.  Elk  killed  for  crop  damage  and  by  poaching  were  the  leading  causes  of 
mortality  in  1982,  negating  any  increase  from  the  1982  calf  crop. 
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Deer,  Bear  Measuring 
Slated  for  April 


ON  SUNDAY,  April  10,  trained 
Game  Commission  personnel  will 
measure  whitetail  deer  antlers  and 
black  bear  skulls  taken  by  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania.  Scoring  will  take  place 
at  the  agency’s  six  field  division  offices. 

This  program  is  a service  of  the 
Commission,  and  no  charge  will  be 
made  for  measuring.  It  is  hoped  every- 
one who  has  a large  bear  skull  or  a 
good  whitetail  deer  rack  will  submit 
the  trophy  for  measurement. 

If  not  scored  previously  in  a Game 
Commission  measuring  program,  tro- 
phies taken  in  any  year  may  be  meas- 
ured. 

The  scoring  method  used  by  the 
agency  enables  an  owner  to  see  how 
the  trophy  compares  with  others,  and 
each  owner  will  receive  a card  con- 
firming the  official  measurement. 

Those  who  submit  the  largest  tro- 
phies in  this  spring’s  measuring  pro- 
gram will  be  feted  at  appropriate 
recognition  ceremonies  next  fall. 

The  following  rules  will  apply  for 
trophy  measuring: 

I.  All  racks,  including  spike  bucks, 
will  be  measured.  Only  “clean”  bear 
skulls  will  be  measured;  all  adhering 
flesh,  membrane  and  cartilage  must 
have  been  removed. 

2.  Sawed,  split  or  repaired  skulls 
will  not  be  measured. 

3.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed 
or  repaired  points. 

4.  Trophies  must  have  been  taken 


A Collectors 


in  Pennsylvania  in  fair  chase,  as  de- 
fined by  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

5.  Trophies  will  not  be  measured  if 
taken  on  regulated  shooting  areas  or 
private  preserves. 

6.  Trophy  must  have  been  taken  in 
compliance  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law. 

7.  Trophies  measured  in  a previous 
Game  Commission  program  may  not 
be  re-entered. 

8.  All  measurements  of  the  judges 
will  be  final. 

9.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission retains  the  right  to  reject  any 
entry. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  responsible  for 
any  trophy  lost  or  damaged. 

Trophies  will  be  measured  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  April  10  at  the  fol- 
lowing field  division  offices: 

Northwest  Division  Office,  1509 
Pittsburgh  Road,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Franklin  along  Route  8; 

Southwest  Division  Office,  339  W. 
Main  St.,  Ligonier; 

Northcentral  Division  Office,  one 
mile  south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Route  44; 

Southcentral  Division  Office,  one 
mile  west  of  Huntingdon  on  Route  22; 

Northeast  Division  Office,  at  the 
intersection  of  Routes  118  and  415  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Harveys  Lake; 

Southeast  Division  Office,  along 
Lauer  Road  off  Route  222,  five  miles 
north  of  Reading. 


Newsletter? 


Robert  Miller  has  received  such  a tremendous  response  to  his  book,  “A  Guide 
to  Collecting  Hunting  & Fishing  Licenses,”  which  was  reviewed  in  the  October 
1982  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS,  that  he’s  interested  in  starting  a hunting  and 
fishing  lieense  collectors  newsletter.  If  you  or  anyone  you  know  might  be  in- 
terested in  such  a newsletter,  and  want  to  make  contact  with  others  having  the 
same  interests,  contact  Robert  Miller  at  R.D.  2,  Box  67,  Ulysses,  Pa.,  16948. 
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Antlerless  License  Drawings  Proposed 


The  Game  Commission  in  January 
introduced  a proposal  requiring 
all  county  treasurers  to  conduct 
public  drawings  to  select  recipients  of 
antlerless  deer  licenses.  The  proposal, 
scheduled  for  adoption  in  April,  would 
become  effective  for  the  1983  deer 
season. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Peter  S.  Duncan  was 
quick  to  note,  “These  long  overdue 
regulations  are  suggested  primarily  to 
further  ensure  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution in  each  of  the  sixty-six  coun- 
ties where  licenses  are  allocated.  The 
Game  Law  states  plainly  that  antler- 
less licenses  shall  be  issued  without 
regard  to  county  residence,  and  it’s 
the  Commission’s  desire  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  law  be  followed. 

“Some  county  treasurers  have  con- 
ducted drawings  for  years,’’  said  Dun- 
can, “and  in  1982,  almost  half  the 
counties  adopted  the  drawing  as  the 
fairest  way  to  distribute  their  alloca- 
tion. The  proposal  simply  requires 
all  county  treasurers  adopt  the  draw- 
ing system  thereby  making  antlerless 
license  distribution  procedures  the 
same  statewide.’’ 

As  for  other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  hunters  would  basically 


follow  the  same  application  proce- 
dure as  in  1982.  County  treasurers 
would  start  receiving  applications 
September  19,  and  all  of  those  re- 
ceived, by  first-class  mail,  until  the 
time  of  the  public  drawings  would  be 
eligible.  Drawings  in  each  county 
would  be  held  at  10  a. m.,  Wednesday, 
October  5.  Treasurers  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  local  media  as  to 
where  they  planned  to  hold  the  draw- 
ing. 

Again,  three  applications  will  be 
permitted  per  envelope,  and  nonresi- 
dents may  not  apply  for  any  remain- 
ing licenses  until  30  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  antlerless  season.  In 
those  counties  where  the  allocation  is 
not  exhausted  in  the  drawing,  hunters 
could  continue  to  apply  and  the  re- 
maining licenses  would  be  issued  first 
come,  first  served.  Treasurers  would 
be  required  to  mail  licenses  to  success- 
ful applicants  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 11. 

In  Potter  and  Elk  counties,  the 
drawings  will  again  be  conducted  by 
the  Game  Commission  as  those  treas- 
urers continue  on  recall  as  license  issu- 
ing agents.  Further  details  on  making 
application  to  those  counties  will  be 
forthcoming  later  this  summer. 


PCL  School 

Three  two- week  sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Leadership  School 
will  be  held  this  summer  at  the  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  of  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity. The  program  is  dedicated  to  teaching  the  wise  use  of  our  world’s  re- 
sources. It  gives  students  the  knowledge  to  understand  some  of  today’s  environ- 
mental- and  conservation-related  problems  and  the  skills  to  help  solve  them. 
Students  of  15  through  17  years  who  have  completed  the  9th  grade  are  eligible 
to  attend.  The  fee  is  $150  for  Pennsylvanians,  $250  for  others.  Most  of  those 
who  attend  are  sponsored  by  member  clubs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  or  other  conservation  organizations.  Dates  are:  Session  1 — 
June  26-July  9;  Session  2 — July  10-July  23;  Session  3 — July  31-August  13.  For 
applications  and/or  information  on  sponsorship,  contact  your  county  chairman 
of  the  PFSC;  the  PFSC  Office,  1718  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17102;  or 
the  Penn  State  Continuing  Education  Office,  University  Park,  PA  16802  (814- 
865-3443). 
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Only  Nine  Hunting  Fatalities 

By  Jim  Filkosky 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


PRELIMINARY  figures  on  hunting 
accidents  which  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year  indicate  that  fatali- 
ties were  near  an  all-time  low,  with 
only  nine  recorded  in  1982.  The  total 
was  the  second  lowest  ever  reported  in 
the  state.  There  were  seven  in  1980. 

Of  the  nine  fatal  accidents  in  the 
commonwealth  last  year,  one  involved 
woodchuck  hunting,  one  occurred  in 
the  regular  small  game  season,  five 
happened  during  the  regular  deer  sea- 
son, one  was  recorded  during  the 
flintlock  deer  season,  and  the  last  one 
took  place  during  the  late  small  game 
season. 

Four  of  the  fatalities  involved  self- 
inflicted  injuries.  In  each  of  these,  the 
firearm  apparently  discharged  acci- 
dentally. 

Of  the  five  remaining  fatalities,  two 
took  place  when  a firearm  discharged 
accidentally,  two  involved  persons 
who  were  mistaken  for  game,  and  the 
final  mishap  occurred  when  the  vic- 
tim was  in  the  line  of  fire  between  a 
hunter  and  a deer. 

Those  who  might  wish  for  a return 
to  the  “good  old  days”  probably  don’t 
realize  how  safe  the  sport  of  hunting  is 
in  the  1980s,  compared  to  yesteryear. 
Fifty  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1932,  there  were  54  fatal  hunting  acci- 
dents. One  year  earlier,  in  1931,  there 
were  72.  In  1932,  there  were  542,703 
licensed  hunters  in  the  common- 
wealth; in  1982,  there  were  about 
1.35  million. 

From  1920  through  1929,  there 
were  467  hunting  accident  fatalities  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  decade  of  the 

HUNTER  EDUCATION  is  a major  reason 
why  the  number  of  hunting  accidents  has 
dramatically  decreased  over  the  years.  Ap- 
proximately 50,000  students  annually  re- 
ceive hunter  education  instruction  in  the 
state. 


1930s,  there  were  461  fatalities.  By  the 
1940s,  the  total  had  dropped  to  288, 
in  the  ’50s  there  were  227,  and  in  the 
’60s,  223. 

From  1970  through  1979,  there 
were  171  fatal  hunting  mishaps  in  the 
Keystone  State,  and  if  the  1980-82 
fatality  rate  is  maintained  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade,  there  will  be 
fewer  than  100  fatal  accidents  re- 
corded in  the  1980s. 

The  steady  decrease  in  Pennsylvania 
hunting  accidents  is  undoubtedly  a 
result  of  hunter  education  courses  and 
the  increased  use  of  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  by  hunters. 

In  1969,  when  it  first  became  man- 
datory for  all  youths  under  the  age  of 
16  to  successfully  complete  a hunter 
education  course  before  being  eligible 
to  purchase  a hunting  license,  there 
were  530  hunting  accidents  in  the  com- 
monwealth, including  25  fatalities. 

While  final  figures  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1982  hunting  accidents  won’t 
be  compiled  until  later  this  year,  it  is 
believed  that  the  total  for  last  year 
will  be  less  than  200  mishaps. 
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Hunter  Ed  Program  Honored 


AWARD  OF  MERIT 

THivis^vanki 


iMUjT  m tj*  R£t»  w 

OWMC  W!C  «CUAS  AAA  J 


AWARD  OF  MERIT  certificate  is  shown 
among  various  training  aids  and  related 
items  which  helped  bring  this  honor  to 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  again  been  recognized  for 
having  one  of  the  best  hunter  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  nation. 

Each  year  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Eish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
evaluates  hunter  education  programs 
in  terms  of  student  and  instructor 
training,  training  aids,  program  de- 
velopment and  promotion.  The  eval- 
uation program  was  developed  with 


the  encouragement  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  spearheaded 
the  growth  of  hunter  education  pro- 
grams starting  in  1949. 

Eor  1982,  the  Pennsylvania  pro- 
gram was  selected  for  the  AAA  rating, 
the  highest  that  can  be  achieved  in  the 
lAEWA  ratings.  The  Pennsylvania 
program  also  earned  for  the  Game 
Commission  the  Award  of  Merit  cer- 
tificate. 

Nationally,  about  fourteen  million 
hunters  have  received  hunter  educa- 
tion and  safety  training  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  Nearly  one  million  have 
been  trained  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 
Game  Commission  inaugurated  its 
training  program. 

Prior  to  1969,  about  150,000  Penn- 
sylvania students  completed  the 
hunter  education  course  on  a volun- 
tary basis.  In  1969,  it  became  manda- 
tory for  all  first-time  hunters  under 
the  age  of  16  to  complete  a hunter 
education  course  before  being  eligible 
to  purchase  a Pennsylvania  hunting 
license.  Since  September  1,  1982,  it 
has  been  required  that  each  first-time 
hunter,  regardless  of  age,  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  pur- 
chasing his  or  her  initial  hunting 
license. 


Gyrfalcon  Update 

Our  Eebruary  issue  carried  an  account  of  three  gyrfalcons  which  took  up 
residence  at  a Lancaster  County  stone  quarry  in  the  winter  of  1981-82.  As 
stated,  the  likelihood  that  they  would  appear  here  again  was  nil.  Pooling  the 
experts,  however,  two  returned  to  the  quarry  in  early  January  of  this  year,  the 
only  known  instance  where  gyrfalcons  reappeared  at  the  same  winter  location 
this  far  south  in  two  consecutive  years.  The  unfortunate  news,  however,  is  that 
one  of  the  birds,  a gray-phase  female,  died  on  a quarry  ledge.  An  autopsy  indi- 
cated death  was  caused  by  a break  in  its  intestinal  wall  which  allowed  bacteria 
from  the  digestive  system  to  enter  the  bloodstream,  causing  a fatal  infection. 
The  bird  will  be  mounted  and  put  on  display  at  the  Visitors  Center  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
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Wildlife  Ed- 
What’s  Happening? 

A number  of  months  ago,  this  col- 
umn included  a request  for  information 
about  wildlife  education  programs  in 
schools  around  the  state.  The  response 
was  greater  than  expected  and  rapidly 
piled  into  the  kind  of  paper  stack  that 
just  dares  you  to  do  something  about 
it.  Well,  its  time  has  come. 

Reading  all  those  letters  was  one  of 
several  recent  experiences  that  have 
made  my  outlook  toward  wildlife  ed 
much  more  optimistic.  Even  in  spite  of 
the  hard  economic  times  and  the  anti- 
environment sentiment  in  many  areas 
of  government,  teachers  are  still  doing 
many  neat  things  to  help  kids  learn 
about  wildlife  and  conservation.  Here’s 
a sampling  of  some  efforts  we  heard 
about: 

Delta,  York  County —Robert  Scarbor- 
ough sent  a newspaper  article  and 
photographs  of  a project  completed  by 
the  students  of  Roger  Wilson  of  South- 
eastern Middle  School.  These  sixth- 
grade  students  dissected  more  than 
100  owl  pellets,  noting  the  prey  species 
and  identifying  various  bones.  The  con- 
tents of  each  pellet  were  glued  to  sep- 
arate display  boards  and  became  use- 
ful teaching  tools  for  the  school  and 
community  alike. 

Blairsville,  Indiana  Counfy  — Vincent 
Peterson  is  a ninth-grade  science 
teacher  at  Blairsville  Senior  High.  For 
the  past  five  years,  he  has  taught  a 
four-month  wildlife  unit  which  includes 
such  topics  as  habitat  requirements, 
food  chains,  animal  adaptations,  ani- 


mal identification,  PGC  management 
techniques  and  hunting  season  rules 
and  regulations. 

Peterson  also  runs  a sportsmen’s 
club  in  the  school  that  teaches  young- 
sters to  set  traps  properly,  reload 
ammo,  and  shoot  archery,  among  other 
outdoor  skills. 

Wellsboro,  Tioga  County  — Amy 

Campbell  is  a student  at  Wellsboro 
Senior  High  and  described  a course 
taught  by  Allan  Puskar.  “Forestry  and 
Wildlife”  concentrates  on  learning 
more  about  Pennsylvania  wildlife  and 
their  habitats.  Wildlife  tracks,  signs, 
skulls;  birds,  trees  and  salamanders  — 
all  important  portions  of  this  interest- 
ing course. 

Mifflinburg,  Union  County — Scott 
Anderson  is  another  student  writing 
about  a course  he  enjoyed.  This 
course,  at  Mifflinburg  Middle  School, 
concentrates  on  ornithology  and  bird 
identification.  The  teacher  is  Donald 
Ulrich,  who  uses  recordings  to  help 
students  learn  bird  songs  and  encour- 
ages students  to  bring  to  class  descrip- 
tions of  birds  they’ve  seen  but  couldn’t 
name.  This  technique  hones  observa- 
tion skills  and  emphasizes  “seeing” 
rather  than  just  “looking,”  and  naming. 

Scott  closes  his  letter  about  Ulrich’s 
course  with  words  every  teacher  loves 
to  hear:  “He  really  makes  it  interest- 
ing!” 

Saegertown,  Crawford  County  — 

Teachers  John  Hogan  and  Dennis  Mc- 
Cartney of  Saegertown  Middle  School 
offer  a six-week  hunter  education 
course  in  the  fall  and  spring  each  year. 
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They  also  show  a series  of  wildlife  and 
game  management  films  throughout 
the  year  exposing  their  students  to  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife  and  manage- 
ment concepts. 

Wrightsville,  York  County  — Jeffrey 
McClintock  is  vice  president  of  the 
Columbia  Fish  and  Game  Association 
and  a strong  supporter  of  Stanley 
Gingerich  who  teaches  at  the  Kreutz 
Creek  Elementary  School.  Gingerich 
provides  a variety  of  wildlife  activities 
for  his  students  each  year  and  also 
speaks  to  community  groups  such  as 
cub  scouts,  girl  scouts  and  church 
groups.  His  conservation  activities  out- 
side of  school  are  indicative  of  many 
teachers  who  get  involved  with  local 
conservation  efforts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  local  ef- 
forts, unnoticed  by  most  of  us,  may  be 
the  most  important  of  all.  Educational 
jargon,  theory  and  philosophy  mean 
nothing  compared  to  what  happens  be- 
tween teacher  and  student. 

A Two-Week  Camp  — Free?! 

If  you’re  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
17  years,  you  have  a unique  opportunity 
waiting  for  you  this  summer  at  Penn 
State  University.  Imagine  spending  two 
weeks  on  the  campus  of  the  national 
collegiate  football  champions  — the 
Nittany  Lions.  And,  if  you  work  it  right, 
you  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
someone  to  pay  your  way!  Two  weeks 
at  Penn  State,  possibly  free!  Here’s 
how. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  Penn  State 
sponsor  the  Conservation  Leadership 
School  which  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  years. 
The  two-week  program  deals  with  con- 


servation topics,  including  forestry, 
wildlife  management,  and  water  re- 
sources. There  are  also  lessons  that 
deal  with  soil  and  energy  conservation, 
as  well  as  a look  at  the  pros  and  cons 
of  various  solutions  to  sticky  environ- 
mental problems.  Sounds  a lot  like 
school  — but  it’s  not! 

The  program  is  held  at  PSU’s  Stone 
Valley  Recreation  Area  just  southwest 
of  the  university’s  main  campus  in 
State  College.  Stone  Valley  is  a rustic 
camp  along  a beautiful  lake  that  pro- 
vides boating,  fishing  and  swimming. 
Miles  of  trails  ramble  through  the  sur- 
rounding forest  — the  outdoor  “class- 
room” for  this  unusual  conservation 
school.  Don’t  plan  to  spend  much  time 
inside! 

Young  people  from  across  the  state 
attend  these  programs  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  great  enough  to  estab- 
lish not  just  one  but  three  such  camp 
programs  during  the  summer.  Early  ap- 
plicants can  often  pick  the  week  they 
plan  to  attend,  while  late  applicants 
might  find  a camp  filled  to  capacity. 

The  fee  for  the  two-week  school  is 
$150.  That’s  an  inexpensive  two-week 
vacation  filled  with  lots  of  activities  — 
hunting  and  shooting  programs,  hiking 
and  a variety  of  trips  away  from  the 
base  camp. 

But  most  campers  go  free  by  having 
a local  sportsmen’s  club  or  other  con- 
servation group  pay  their  way.  Many 
hunting  clubs  set  aside  a portion  of 
their  budget  just  for  this  purpose.  They 
even  advertise  their  offer  in  local 
schools  and  newspapers  in  some 
areas  of  the  state.  Some  Audubon 
chapters,  conservation  districts,  and 
garden  clubs  are  also  interested  in 
helping  young  people  get  started  in 
conservation  careers  and  are  willing  to 
help.  The  campers  who  go  free  are  the 
ones  who  look  for  help. 

Call  the  clubs  in  your  area.  Ask  them 
to  sponsor  you.  Promise  to  give  them  a 
full  report  of  your  camp  experience  and 
then  be  sure  to  do  it.  After  all,  if  you 
benefit  from  their  money,  you  should 
repay  their  kindness  with  some  grati- 
tude. 

Specific  information  on  dates  and 
application  procedures  is  available 
from  the  Continuing  Education  Office, 
102  Boucke  Building,  University  Park, 
PA  16802. 

Don’t  wait!  Send  today! 
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March  is  a sort  of  drab  month. 

The  outdoors  is  all  in  browns 
and  grays.  Winter  has  not  left  yet  but 
the  snow  doesn’t  stick  and  soon  melts. 
By  month’s  end  it  has  warmed  up  a bit 
and  the  snow  has  given  way  to  rain,  but 
March  still  lacks  the  color  of  other 
months.  The  fog  hangs  over  the  land 
and  the  grass  is  still  brown.  While 
there  is  a sameness  to  the  outdoors,  a 
DGP’s  job  is  varied.  Outdoors,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  holding  its  breath, 
awaiting  the  wakening  that  spring 
brings. 


March  7— As  always,  the  first  of  each 
month  means  several  hours’  of  office 
work,  typing  “monthlys.”  Usually  it’s  a 
task  I put  off  but  today  I do  them  first 
thing.  Then  DGP  Gene  Beaumont  picks 
me  up,  at  about  noon,  and  we  leave 
once  again  for  Presque  Isle  State  Park 
in  Erie  to  tranquilize  and  remove  deer. 
It’s  not  as  easy  as  the  last  time  we 
were  up,  as  there  are  less  deer.  How- 
ever, we  work  at  it  until  about  2 a.m. 

March  2— Gene  and  I use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  Erie  to  drop  off  some 
evidence  for  analysis  at  the  State 
Police  Crime  Laboratory.  The  lab  pro- 
vides us  with  a variety  of  services  from 
ballistics,  checking  deer  tags  for  era- 
sures and  previous  use,  to  chemical 
analysis  for  deer  blood.  Many  times  it’s 
the  lab’s  work  and  testimony  at  a hear- 
ing that  results  in  a conviction  in  a 
Game  Law  case.  We  leave  the  lab  and 
go  release  the  three  truckloads  of  deer 
we  tranquilized  the  previous  night, 
then  arrive  back  at  the  park  to  dart 
more  deer  at  dark. 

March  4 — Today’s  forecast  was  for 
several  inches  of  snow  and  when  I get 
up  it  has  started  — a great  day  for  of- 
fice work,  such  as  straightening  files 
and  other  tasks  long  put  off,  while  a 
nice  fire  blazes  in  the  woodstove.  Two 
telephone  calls  change  that.  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant  Yocum  called  and 
directed  me  to  head  for  Coudersport 
to  DGP  Dick  Curfman’s  house  to  pick 
up  some  wild  trapped  turkeys.  Just 
before  I went  out  the  door  a second  call 
informed  me  of  a dead  deer  on  Inter- 
state 79. 1 retrieved  the  deer  and  gave  it 
to  a needy  family,  then  left  on  the 
330-mile  round  trip  for  the  turkeys. 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

March  5— The  first  business  for  to- 
day is  to  release  the  turkeys  — nine 
hens  and  one  jake.  Two  maturing  gob- 
blers will  be  released  later.  In  the  after- 
noon I meet  DGP  Ned  Weston  from 
Butler  County.  Ned  and  I investigate  a 
possible  beaver  trapping  violation, 
checking  whether  a structure  in  a 
beaver  pond  is  a muskrat  hut  or  a 
beaver  house.  Ned,  a trapping  expert, 
decides  it  is  a muskrat  structure  with 
beaver  sticks  in  it  — meaning  no  viola- 
tion for  the  trapper  who  had  a trap 
nearby.  Ned  is  able  to  stay  for  supper 
with  my  wife  Nancy  and  me.  Then  we 
both  rush  off;  Ned’s  heifer  is  about  to 
calve,  and  I have  a meeting  to  attend. 
The  Mercer  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  sponsoring  a 
forum  on  oil  and  gas  well  drilling  and 
its  effect  on  the  environment. 

March  8— Today  is  fairly  typical  for 
this  time  of  year.  I present  two  pro- 
grams to  the  Vo-Ag  class  at  West  Mid- 
dlesex High  School,  and  then  interview 
an  applicant  for  the  taxidermy  exam- 
ination in  Sharon.  By  noon  I’m  at  the 
Game  Commission  crew  headquarters 
to  tag  beaver  pelts.  While  there  I settle 
cases  on  field  acknowledgement  of 
guilt  — a trapper  had  set  a trap  too 
close  to  a beaver  lodge,  a $200  fine.  I 
checked  my  telephone  answering 
machine  before  going  home  and  there 
was  a call  about  a dog  in  a fox  trap  at 
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THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wild.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


the  other  end  of  the  county.  After  free- 
ing the  dog,  i went  on  to  visit  the  trap- 
per, who  said  he  hadn’t  pulled  some 
traps  that  were  frozen  in  when  the  sea- 
son was  over  on  January  31 . After  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  settle  later  with 
him  on  a field  acknowledgement,  I 
head  for  a sporting  goods  store  in 
Grove  City  where  I’ve  made  arrange- 
ments to  place  seals  on  beaver  pelts. 

March  73— Today  is  a special  day  for 
the  Game  Commission.  The  Eighteenth 
Class  of  Game  Protectors  will  be  grad- 
uated from  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  My  wife  and  I drive  to 
Brockway  for  the  ceremony.  I can’t  help 
but  feel  some  pride,  especially  when 


the  two  students  who  were  with  me  for 
field  training  receive  their  diplomas 
and  commissions.  It’s  also  a time  to 
visit  with  some  classmates  and  game 
protectors  I trained  with  who  are  also 
attending  the  graduation  exercises. 

March  74  — Someone  released  a 
tame  cougar  in  Forest  County  yester- 
day and  DGP  Ernie  Taylor  has  it  at  his 
home.  Ernie  has  a description  of  the 
person  and  thinks  he’s  from  the  Mer- 
cer-New Castle  area.  I call  some  depu- 
ties and  we  check  on  every  known  cap- 
tive cougar  in  the  area,  but  all  are  still 
safely  in  their  cages.  By  evening,  how- 
ever, DGP  Taylor  has  come  up  with  a 
name.  The  individual  lives  just  over  the 
state  line  in  Ohio.  Ernie  contacts  the 
man,  who  admits  to  releasing  the  cou- 
gar, and  makes  arrangements  to  settle. 

March  19  — \ spend  the  morning  pick- 
ing up  four  roadkilled  deer  on  1-80.  Due 
to  the  high  speed  of  vehicles  on  the  in- 
terstates, many  deer  are  not  fit  for  con- 
sumption after  being  hit  and  have  to  be 
removed  by  Game  Commission  person- 
nel. At  noon  I meet  Paul  Mackinney 
from  the  office  and  set  up  an  exhibit  at 
Grove  City  Junior  High  School.  In  alter- 
nate years  the  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  sponsors  an  outdoor  show  during 
National  Wildlife  Week.  The  show  will 
be  open  this  evening  and  all  day  Satur- 
day, and  will  be  manned  by  myself  and 
the  deputies.  Our  booth  is  next  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association.  It 
so  happens  that  our  booth  features  the 
division’s  fur  collection,  so  our  exhibits 
complement  each  other. 

March  20—  I am  at  the  exhibit  the  en- 
tire day.  Three  of  us  are  on  duty  at  the 
booth,  answering  questions,  distribut- 
ing free  literature  and  selling  books, 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and 
SPORT  hats.  Many  of  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs  have  booths,  as  do  most  area 
sporting  goods  stores,  taxidermists 
and  other  government  agencies.  Be- 
sides manning  the  Game  Commission 
display,  we  all  find  time  to  visit  the 
other  booths. 

March  22— After  returning  the  ex- 
hibit to  Division  headquarters,  I stop 
off  at  several  of  the  district  justice  of- 
fices to  file  citations  and  check  on  pre- 
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viously  filed  cases.  The  evening  is  the 
regular  monthly  deputy  meeting.  In  the 
off  season  our  meetings  are  actually 
longer  than  in  hunting  season.  Three  to 
four  hours  are  spent  in  discussing 
Commission  policy,  legal  procedures, 
public  relations,  and  landowners’  coop- 
eration programs. 

March  24  — \ spend  the  morning  at 
the  courthouse  in  Mercer.  I stop  and 
visit  awhile  with  Nettie  Pantall,  the 
county  treasurer.  Then  I have  to  check 
with  the  juvenile  probation  department 
on  several  young  Game  Law  violators. 
Game  Law  violations  are  summary  of- 
fenses and  juveniles  are  handled  the 
same  as  adults  — through  the  district 
justice  system.  However,  if  an  adult 
fails  to  pay  a fine  he  is  liable  to  impris- 
onment in  the  county  jail,  while  juve- 
niles are  turned  over  to  the  juvenile  pro- 
bation department.  They  attempt  to 
collect  the  fine,  and  if  unable  to  do  so 
file  a petition  with  juvenile  court  to 
have  the  offender  declared  delinquent. 
It  is  then  up  to  the  juvenile  court  judge 
to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  offender. 
It  turns  out  one  of  my  violators  has 
paid  and  the  other  two  have  been 
ordered  to  make  payments.  Both  of 
those,  however,  have  other  fines  to  pay 
and  are  presently  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  other  offenses  they  have 
committed.  It  looks  as  if  it  will  be 
awhile  until  they  pay  off  their  Game 
Law  fines.  I finish  off  the  day  by  attend- 
ing the  county  federation  meeting  in 
the  evening. 

March  25,  26,  27— Each  spring  and 
fall  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  holds  a state  con- 
vention. Each  Division’s  supervisor, 
conservation-information  supervisor 
and  a field  officer  attend.  This  year  it 
was  my  turn,  and  it  is  quite  an  experi- 
ence. Besides  attending  the  various 
committee  meetings,  much  time  is 


spent  visiting  with  sportsmen  from 
around  the  state  and  other  Game  Com- 
mission officers  attending.  On  Friday 
we  attended  the  game  committee  and 
fish  committee  meetings  where  the 
Commissions  gave  reports  to  the 
sportsmen  and  various  resolutions 
were  discussed  and  voted  on.  On  Fri- 
day evening  the  federation  held  an  auc- 
tion to  raise  funds.  Had  I known  they 
were  going  to  have  it.  I’d  have  brought 
some  additional  money  along  as  some 
great  wildlife  prints  went  at  very  low 
prices. 

On  Saturday  the  federation  met  in 
general  sessions  to  vote  on  resolutions 
and  conduct  other  business.  Saturday 
was  capped  off  by  the  awards  banquet. 
The  main  speaker  was  Dr.  Jay  D.  Hair 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  He 
presented  the  federation  with  an  affili- 
ate award  for  its  work  in  the  past.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  challenges  the  future 
will  bring  to  the  environment  and  hunt- 
ing. The  most  sobering  part  of  his  ad- 
dress was  his  forecast  that  the  federa- 
tion should  have  a million-dollar-plus 
budget  by  the  1990s  in  order  to  protect 
the  environment  and  preserve  our  hunt- 
ing heritage.  It’s  a challenge  that  must 
be  met. 

March  37  — Land  Manager  Jim  Deni- 
ker  and  I meet  in  the  morning.  Our  first 
order  of  business  is  to  serve  a warrant 
on  an  individual  Jim  had  apprehended 
during  the  previous  hunting  season. 
The  man  had  failed  to  answer  his  cita- 
tion. I had  located  his  residence  and 
Jim  came  along  to  identify  him.  He  was 
in  and  chose  to  plead  guilty  and  pay 
his  fines.  We  then  met  with  an  engineer 
from  a gas  company  about  a pipeline 
they  wished  to  put  across  State  Game 
Lands  284.  We  discussed  several  alter- 
native routes  and  agreed  on  the  one 
that  would  least  disturb  the  Game 
Lands  and  actually  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  wildlife. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  is  no  cure  for  birth  and  death  save  to  enjoy  the  interval. 

— George  Santayana 
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T IS  THE  AFTERNOON  of  the  first 
day  of  deer  season.  I killed  a buck 
this  morning,  a little  spike  buck,  and 
have  him  hanging  in  the  shed.  I am  sit- 
ting by  the  woodstove,  giving  myself 
the  rest  of  the  day  off.  I shouldn’t  be 
sitting  here — I should  be  working  on 
the  house. 

We  built  this  summer;  first  a big 
shed  to  hold  materials,  and  then  the 
house  itself.  Before  the  leaves  came 
out,  I directed  a man  on  a bulldozer  as 
he  leveled  the  site.  I mixed  mud  and 
ran  block  to  a mason,  and  watched 
the  foundations  rise.  I sawed,  ham- 
mered, raised  rafters,  nailed  roofing, 
smashed  my  thumb,  fell  off  a ladder, 
ate  blue  crabs  and  drank  beer  around 
a fire  of  scrap  2x6s,  swore,  prayed,  and 
saw  my  house  grow  from  the  ground. 
Two  weeks  ago,  my  wife  and  I moved 
in.  We  have  windows,  walls,  insula- 
tion, plumbing,  wiring,  and  precious 
little  else.  We  have  so  much  work  to 
do  that  sometimes  it  boggles  the  mind. 

Far  From  Finished 

If  the  house  is  far  from  finished,  it  is 
nevertheless  a joy  to  live  in.  It  sits  on 
an  ample  lot:  25  acres  of  woods  abut- 
ting a dirt  township  road.  The  nearest 
chimney  is  half  a mile  west.  East,  no 
neighbors  for  two  miles,  and  likewise 
to  the  south.  North,  the  land  rises  600 
feet  to  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  a thickly 
forested  tableland  where  the  map  im- 
plies no  permanent  dwelling  for  at 
least  four  miles. 

One  would  expect  such  a lightly 
peopled  area  to  be  heavy  with  game. 
It  is.  Deer  are  the  primary  citizens.  I 
have  seen  wild  turkeys  within  a mile 
of  our  door.  One  morning  following 
rain,  we  arrived  to  find  bear  tracks  in 
the  mud  all  around  the  foundation. 
Grouse  hide  in  the  laurel  and  blue- 
berry patches;  just  last  month,  their 
senseless  autumn  drumming  was  echo- 
ing through  the  woods,  making  it 
hard  not  to  forsake  hammer  for  shot- 
gun. 

We  built  near  a spot  where  I en- 
countered a deer,  probably  a buck, 
two  autumns  ago.  It  was  the  last  day 


of  grouse  season,  snowing  big  flat 
flakes  that  piled  up  on  the  ground  and 
capped  the  laurel.  I walked  in  from 
the  road,  trying  to  decide  where  to  set 
the  house.  The  woods  were  mute — the 
flakes  fell  straight  down.  I walked 
with  the  little  Ithaca  ready,  just  in 
case.  I came  upon  tracks — not  grouse, 
but  deer.  Backtrailing,  I found  a 
snow- free  patch  tucked  into  a thicket: 
a deer’s  bed.  I tracked  the  animal  and 
discovered  where  it  had  sneaked  from 
one  clump  of  laurel  to  another,  never 
hurrying,  now  and  again  pausing  and 
turning  to  look  back. 

I built  close  by  the  buck’s  hideout.  I 
hope  I have  not  inconvenienced  him, 
that  he  moved  over  only  a few  yards; 
knowing  the  skulking  nature  of  white- 
tails,  I think  this  is  probably  what  hap- 
pened. Last  spring,  I cleared  an  acre 
and  planted  a meadow  in  rye  grass, 
orchard  grass,  trefoil,  and  timothy. 
The  buck  may  wish  to  feed  there, 
especially  in  early  spring,  when  new 
greenery  is  scarce.  He,  or  another 
deer,  has  already  browsed  back  a 
cherry  tree  I planted  at  the  meadow’s 
edge,  as  well  as  a sweetgum  and  sev- 
eral paper  birches.  (Another  chore: 
protect  seedlings  with  cylinders  of 
hardware  cloth.) 

One  night  this  summer,  after  a day 
of  setting  rafters,  a friend  and  I sank 
onto  cots  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow. 
The  stars  were  bright,  undimmed  by 
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manmade  light.  We  watched  them  for 
about  a minute  before  falling  asleep. 
At  dawn,  we  wakened  to  thudding 
hoofbeats.  A sleek  4-point  buck,  his 
antlers  in  velvet,  had  walked  up  to 
our  beds  before  realizing  that  the 
lumps  in  his  meadow  were  human.  He 
stood  off  about  50  yards  and  snorted. 
Then  he  wheeled  and  disappeared  in 
the  woods.  We  went  back  to  sleep. 

Profligate  With  Glass 

The  house  occupies  a small  clearing 
separated  from  the  meadow  by  a nar- 
row band  of  trees.  Windows  make  up 
the  entire  south  face  of  the  house, 
which  looks  onto  the  meadow.  Big 
windows  face  east  and  west,  two 
small  ones  to  the  north.  I was  profli- 
gate with  glass;  I even  managed  to  put 
windows  in  the  roof.  Three  skylights 
— operable  units  from  Denmark— in- 
terrupt the  roof’s  southfacing  pitch. 
They  let  in  the  sun  by  day,  the  moon 
at  4 a.m.  Several  of  my  friends  are 
concerned  about  saving  energ\’;  when 
they  see  all  the  glass,  they  warn  of  lost 
BTUs,  and  suggest  adding  thermal 
drapes.  I don’t  worry’  too  much.  I 
would  rather  throw’  an  extra  log  in  the 
stove,  and  enjoy  trees  and  sunrises  and 
moonlight  on  the  snow. 

Right  now,  the  house’s  outside  walls 
are  plywood  covered  with  tarpaper. 
Wood  battens  hold  the  paper  down. 
Next  year,  I plan  to  case  the  walls 
with  stone.  I already  have  the  stone, 
collected  from  tumbledown  barn  and 
house  foundations.  It  is  sandstone,  a 
variety  that  has  been  metamorphosed 
— pressure-cooked,  deep  in  the  earth 
— into  dense,  hard  rock.  It  comes  pre- 
dominantly in  a pale  pinkish  gray. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  tan,  others  a 
delicate  green.  One,  a cornerstone, 
has  “J  R S I 8 4 5”  chiseled  in  its  side. 

Our  roof  is  galvanized  steel — com- 
monly called  “tin” — painted  red  at 
the  factory,  and  nailed  to  oak  laths. 
(Before  the  roof  went  on,  the  laths 
looked  like  pie  crust.  They  were  fun  to 
clamber  on,  and  the  view  was  excel- 
lent.) An  unpretentious  rural  mate- 
rial, steel  is  safe  for  burning  wood. 


and  makes  a proper  sounding  board 
for  rain.  The  pitch  is  steep:  12  inches 
of  rise  for  12  inches  of  run,  forming  a 
right  angle  at  the  gable  peak.  The 
shape  is  quintessential  house,  like  the 
little  plastic  houses  in  Monopoly. 

On  the  first  floor  we  have  a liv- 
ing room,  bathroom,  utility  room, 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  Interior 
walls  are  few,  to  let  heat  from  the 
woodstove  move  about.  Upstairs,  over 
one-half  of  the  ground  floor,  w’e  built 
a bedroom.  There  is  a cathedral  ceil- 
ing over  the  living  room,  lit  by  two  of 
the  skylights. 

To  keep  costs  low’,  I assumed  the 
role  of  contractor,  hiring  dozer  and 
backhoe  operators,  mason,  carpen- 
ters, plumber,  and  electrician.  When 
I started  the  project,  I had  never  built 
anything  more  complicated  than  a 
rabbit  trap;  this  summer  I learned  to 
use  chisels,  chalk  lines,  plumb  bobs, 
and  keyhole  saws,  and  enjoyed  my 
education.  I did  more  work  on  the 
house  than  any  one  other  person,  but  I 
had  help  from  many:  my  fiancee 
(now,  happily,  my  wife),  a dozen 
friends,  and  two  brothers,  w’ho  came 
to  sweat  and  lift,  saw  and  pound. 

Since  w'e  wanted  to  borrow’  as  little 
as  possible,  we  decided  to  build  in 
stages.  Right  now,  our  floors  are 
plywood,  and  decorating  our  w'alls 
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are  the  messages  printed  on  insulation 
batts.  As  finances  permit,  ceramic 
tile,  flooring,  kitchen  cabinets,  and 
plaster  will  follow. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  about  our 
house  is  that  it  is  not  serviced  by  the 
electric  utility.  The  powerline  stops  at 
the  neighbor’s  place.  Several  years 
ago,  when  I found  out  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending power  to  the  site,  I started 
looking  for  an  alternative.  Wind 
wouldn’t  do:  the  land  sits  on  a wooded 
bench  on  the  lee  side  of  a mountain,  a 
sorry  spot  for  a windmill.  Photovol- 
taics  were  too  expensive — anyway, 
sunlight  in  central  Pennsylvania  is  a 
sometimes  thing.  No  stream,  no  water 
power. 

Amish  Answer 

I went  and  talked  with  the  Amish. 
They  told  me  that  bottled  gas — pro- 
pane— could  be  used  to  heat  water, 
and  to  run  a refrigerator  and  cook- 
stove.  I watched  as  they  lit  hissing 
propane  lamps.  I opted  for  propane 
kitchen  appliances,  and  a furnace  to 
back  up  the  woodstove.  Gas  lamps  are 
planned,  but  for  now  we’re  lighting 
with  kerosene.  Kerosene  lamps  are 
cantankerous  devices  that  consume 
wicks  and  mantles  at  unreasonable 
rates.  For  wedding  presents,  we  got  as 
many  kerosene  lamps  as  most  couples 
get  blenders.  We  use  them  all. 

Forced  to  contend  these  days  with 
piles  of  scrap  wood,  limited  shelf 
space,  temporary  doors,  drafts,  and 
mud — the  local  variety  is  particularly 
viscuous — I find  myself  looking  for- 
ward now  and  then. 

I’d  like  order,  everything  in  its 
place,  unobtrusive  and  yet  close  at 
hand.  I’d  like  to  salt  away  a two-year 
supply  of  firewood — stack  it  neatly  in 
the  north  bay  of  the  shed.  I look  for- 
ward to  a trim,  functional  dwelling 
that  requires  little  maintenance  (hence 
the  stone  walls,  unpainted  cedar  trim, 
and  no  lawn);  to  sleeping  on  a deck  in 
my  front  yard  and  waking  up  to  bird 
calls.  I hope  to  meet  the  bear  who 
padded  around  our  foundation,  and 
to  walk  out  the  door,  shotgun  in  hand. 
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and  flush  a grouse — or  maybe  two! 

Every  once  in  a while  I check  my 
backtrail.  I look  at  the  slides  we’ve 
been  taking.  Some  of  them  scare  me, 
especially  the  pictures  we  took  in 
April,  when  I had  the  audacity  to 
believe  that  I could  go  from  bare 
ground  to  habitable  house  in  the  time 
between  two  winters. 

As  the  pictures  flash  on  the  screen,  I 
feel  a sense  of  loss.  Something  was  hap- 
pening there,  something  capable  of 
occurring  only  once. 

I see  the  shed  walls  rise.  I see  us  on 
the  lathing,  nailing  the  long,  red  roof 
panels,  mirrored  sunlight  burning  the 
right  sides  of  our  faces,  the  undersides 
of  our  arms.  The  subfloor,  like  a barge 
in  the  woods.  Walls,  with  rough  open- 
ings for  windows  and  doors,  being 
tipped  into  place.  My  Maine  carpen- 


ter, pipe  in  his  mouth,  engineer’s  cap 
on  his  head.  He  told  us  what  to  do. 
Three  men  working  afternoons  and 
evenings,  we  framed  and  roofed  the 
house  in  23  days. 

The  Mainer  has  moved  along;  he 
would  rather  build  chairs  for  a living. 
My  Dutch  carpenter,  with  me  from  the 
beginning,  is  clerking  in  a store.  I have 
a new  man,  and  on  weekends  we  hang 
rain  gutters  and  tack  up  soffiting. 

The  other  night  I walked  up  to  the 
township  road.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  the  Milky  Way  fanned  across  the 
sky.  From  out  of  the  north  came  the 
sound  of  geese.  Their  honking  moved 
along  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Then  it 
swept  over  the  woods,  over  the  house. 
It  receded  and  died  out  over  the  val- 
ley. I turned  and  walked  down  the 
lane,  heading  home. 


in  . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  Game  Ommission) 

Elk  of  North  America:  Ecology  and  Management,  edited  by  Jack  Thomas  and 
Dale  Toweill,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker  Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105,  720  pp.,  $42.45  delivered.  Similar  in  format  and  quality  to  the  Big 
Game  of  North  America,  this  Wildlife  Management  Institute  book  is  a compila- 
tion of  every  aspect  of  elk  ecology  and  biology.  The  history  of  the  elk,  including  a 
chapter  on  the  importance  of  elk  to  Indian  cultures,  the  species’  decline  to  near 
extinction  and  its  subsequent  recovery,  attesting  to  the  soundness  of  wildlife 
management  principles,  are  all  covered  here.  This  is  sure  to  become  the  author- 
ity on  this  important  game  species. 

Successful  Shooting,  by  Bill  Pullum  and  Frank  T.  Hannenkrat,  National  Rifle 
Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036,  213  pp.,  $14.95. 
Stock  No.  ASB  17310.  Pullum  is  one  of  the  world’s  top  rifle  coaches,  Hannenkrat 
a fine  shooter/writer.  Much  of  this  book’s  material  is  based  on  Pullum’s  years  of 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army’s  Marksmanship  Training  Unit,  whose  riflemen  have 
long  dominated  International  Rifle  Shooting.  However,  the  subject  is  not  limited 
to  rifle  shooting;  also  covered  are  shotgunning,  vision,  wind  and  weather,  train- 
ing, coaching  and  other  related  categories.  A no-nonsense,  highly  informative 
book. 

The  Wildlife  Observer’s  Guidebook,  by  Charles  E.  Roth,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632,  229  pp.,  $15.95.  While  many  books  identify  what  you 
see,  this  book  describes  how  to  see.  Games  for  improving  your  seeing  ability, 
tips  on  maintaining  a journal,  and  how  to  identify  and  understand  animal  signs 
are  just  some  of  the  topics  covered.  Following  the  advice  here  will  add  a new 
dimension  to  all  your  outings  afield. 
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NRA  in  partnership  . . . 

BOWS  AND  GUNS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WHY  THE  STAID  and  venerable 
National  Rifle  Association  has 
an  archery  program  poses  a question 
that  some  old-timers  in  the  organiza- 
tion may  still  be  asking.  The  answer  is 
multifaceted,  but  having  the  now 
nearly  2,500,000-member  organiza- 
tion interested  in  bow  hunters  and 
bow  hunting  should  be  a comforting 
association  to  those  in  the  sport.  On 
all  sides  are  opponents  of  hunting  in 
any  form,  and  archers  are  most  vul- 
nerable because  their  numbers  are 
relatively  few  when  compared  to  gun 
hunters  in  the  nation. 

Credit  for  NRA’s  active  introduc- 
tion to  archery  goes  to  Dr.  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  of  Virginia,  who  brought 
up  the  subject  during  his  tenure  as 
president  of  NRA  in  1975.  The  pre- 
vious year  a resolution  was  passed 
which  formed  the  basis  for  future  ac- 
tion: “Whereas,  bow  hunting  requires 
the  same  skill  and  techniques  neces- 
sary for  other  sport  hunting  methods; 
and  whereas,  the  limited  range  of  the 
bow  requires  great  development  of 
hunting  skills  and  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal habits  and  characteristics;  and 
whereas  bow  hunters  are  regulated  by 
state  game  laws;  and  whereas,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
sport  hunting  when  carried  out  as  a 
wholesome  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivity; now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  as- 
sembled in  annual  meeting  here  this 
26th  day  of  March,  1974,  endorses 
bow  hunting  as  a legitimate  and  proper 
means  of  utilizing  our  renewable  wild- 
life resource,  when  carried  out  by 
methods  which  are  in  full  compliance 
with  existing  laws.” 


An  ad  hoc  archery  and  bow  hunting 
committee  met  January  4,  1975,  in 
Washington  with  the  following  pres- 
ent: Ben  Avery,  Arizona,  chairman; 
Fred  Bear,  then  of  Michigan;  William 
Wadsworth,  New  Jersey,  then  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  National  Field 
Archery  Association;  Fred  Schuette, 
of  American  Archery  Council;  and 
Tink  Nathan,  Virginia,  secretary. 
President  Gutermuth  was  present 
along  with  other  NRA  officials.  A per- 
manent Archery  and  Bow  Hunting 
Committee  was  recommended  that 
would  be  representative  of  NRA, 
archers  and  bow  hunters,  and  an  ex- 
tensive mission  for  the  committee  was 
outlined.  This  to-be-enacted  recom- 
mendation delved  into  all  areas  of 
bow  hunter  education  and  training  as 
well  as  assistance  in  promotion  of  all 
forms  of  archery  and  expansion  and 
revision  of  the  NRA  awards  program 
to  recognize  trophy  animals  taken  by 
member  bow  hunters. 

Defense  Plan 

Among  the  aims,  and  probably  most 
important,  was  to  develop  a hunting 
defense  plan  to  deal  with  local  and 
national  efforts  to  impair  wise  man- 
agement of  wildlife  resources  by  anti- 
activities prohibiting  hunting,  closing 
areas  to  hunting,  or  banning  the  use 
of  wildlife  taking  by  hunters,  or  other 
restrictive  or  unwise  legislation. 

At  this  point  I was  elected  to  the 
board  of  NRA  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  the  newly  formed  Archery 
and  Bow  Hunting  Committee  with 
Marlin  Arms’  Lt.  Col.  William  S. 
Brophy,  USA  (retired)  of  Connecticut 
as  chairman.  Also  on  the  committee, 
which  became  effective  May  23,  1975, 
were  Ben  Avery,  Fred  Bear,  William 
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Wadsworth,  and  staff  member  Tink 
Nathan  as  secretary. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  on 
October  19,  1975.  All  were  present  ex- 
cept Fred  Bear,  who  was  represented 
by  Richard  Lattimer,  along  with  the 
new  NRA  president,  the  late  Merrill 
Wright,  and  Cliff  Morrow,  NRA  direc- 
tor of  Hunting  and  Conservation.  A 
more  definitive  direction  for  the  com- 
mittee came  out  of  this  session  with 
agreement  to  support  sound  ongoing 
programs  of  other  archery  and  bow 
hunting  organizations,  and  to  mesh 
NRA  activities  with  them.  NRA  staff 
was  requested,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
discover,  develop  liaison  with,  and 
determine  the  problems  and  objec- 
tives of  all  archery  and  bow  hunting 
groups  and  establish  priorities  for  pro- 
grams to  receive  NRA  support.  That 
was  the  beginning. 

The  following  year  the  chairman- 
ship passed  to  me.  W.  Harold  Nesbitt, 
currently  administrative  director  of 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  became  sec- 
retary for  the  committee.  Progress  was 
slow  but  steady.  Literature  within  the 
organization  was  updated  and  a pro- 


gram of  awards  for  bow  hunters  was 
instituted.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
number  of  archers  requesting  qualifi- 
cation for  trophies  has  exceeded  that 
of  gun  hunters.  Coincident  with  the 
awards  program  was  a change  to  Pope 
and  Young  minimums  for  trophy  rec- 
ognition from  the  higher  qualifica- 
tions required  of  gun  hunters  under 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system.  To- 
day lapel  pin  recognition  for  all  bow- 
hunting  trophies  of  all  native  North 
American  species  is  available.  Mem- 
bers whose  bow  hunting  trophies 
qualify  for  the  Pope  and  Young  Club 
records  book  can  receive  the  hand- 
some NRA  Silver  Broadhead  Award 
plaque.  Other  trophies  that  score  very- 
near  minimum  may  qualify  for  the 
Silver  Broadhead  Certificate.  Silver 
Broadhead  Awards  are  available  only 
for  trophies  taken  in  the  fall  of  1979 
and  later. 

As  activities  of  the  committee  be- 
came better  defined,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Bowhunting  Subcommittee 
and  became  an  adjunct  to  the  Hunt- 
ing and  Wildlife  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. All  members  currently  are  also 
members  of  the  parent  committee.  In 


NRA’S  ORIGINAL  ARCHERY  GROUP  — Bill  Wadsworth,  Dick  Lattimer,  the  late  Merrill 
Wright,  Tink  Nathan,  Ben  Avery,  Cliff  Morrow,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  Brophy.  Schuyler,  also  a 
member,  took  the  photo. 


1980,  James  Norine  was  assigned  to 
the  position  of  director,  hunting  ser- 
vices division,  which  includes  activi- 
ties of  the  Hunting  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Committee  and  the 
Bowhunting  Subcommittee. 

Need  for  more  visibility  within  the 
organization  for  the  archery  program 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
manuals  and  books  available  for  bow 
hunting  members  at  a discount.  A 
bow  hunting  column  became  a regu- 
lar feature  of  American  Hunter, 
which  is  now  approaching  circulation 
of  1,500,000.  Current  author  of  the 
column,  “Bow  Hunting,”  is  Glenn 
Helgeland,  former  editor  of  Archery 
World  magazine. 

To  further  extend  visibility,  a clinic 
on  bowhunting  was  scheduled  as  part 
of  the  annual  meeting  and  convention 
of  NBA  for  1981.  It  was  considered 
especially  appropriate  since  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  at  Philadelphia,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  far  ahead  in  number 
of  bow  hunters  among  the  various 
states.  It  would  be  a first  in  the 
111-year-old  organization’s  history  for 
the  public  presentation  of  archery  in 
any  form,  and  it  became  my  responsi- 
bility. There  is  plenty  of  talent  within 
the  organization  and  three  nationally 
known  archers  were  called  upon  for 
the  purpose. 

EUGENE  JONES,  former  executive  director 
of  American  Archery  Council,  gave  presen- 
tation on  the  longbow,  the  favorite  of  tradi- 
tionalists. 


Robert  S.  Lichtenberger,  board 
member  of  NRA  and  former  deputy 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  coordinated  the 
clinic  which  was  scheduled  for  April  4 
in  Auditorium  B of  Philadelphia  Civic 
Center.  Bob  is  also  vice  chairman  of 
the  NRA  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Committee. 

Following  my  personal  brief  on  the 
history  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  Eugene 
Jones,  former  executive  director  of 
American  Archery  Council,  presented 
an  in-depth  profile  of  the  famed  Eng- 
lish longbow’s  part  in  archery.  Gene  is 
the  NEAA  national  record  holder  for 
the  big  game  round,  was  in  the  top  ten 
in  NFAA’s  open  division  for  seven 
years,  was  state  champion  for  Wis- 
consin and  Colorado  in  target  and 
field,  and  tops  for  southwestern 
NEAA’s  regionals  and  Southwest 
Open.  He  at  one  time  traveled  with 
an  archery  act  and  shot  sport  shows 
for  seven  years.  He  flew  his  own  air- 
plane in  from  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Florida,  for  the  meeting  since  he  is 
also  a member  of  the  Bowhunting 
Subcommittee.  Longbows,  in  their 
various  stages  of  development,  were 
provided  by  Tom  Cole,  Pottstown 
bowyer,  for  this  presentation. 

Recurve  Presentation 

David  Staples,  Easton,  drew  on  his 
considerable  background  for  a presen- 
tation of  the  recurve  bow  and  its  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  Dave  has 
been  writing  about  and  engaged  in 
archery  since  1959  and  is  currently 
associate  and  contributing  editor  to  a 
number  of  publications.  In  addition 
to  organizational  management  and 
consulting,  he  conducted  Spectre 
Archery  Enterprises  at  Easton  for 
twenty- one  years.  Dave  took  the  re- 
curve bow  back  to  its  earliest  stages  of 


" development,  with  a follow  through 
; |l  to  the  most  recent  before  the  advent  of 
[j  the  compound  bow.  His  animated 
I presentation  provided  a full  range  of 
1 information  on  the  bow  which  soon 
after  World  War  II  supplanted  in 
popularity  the  ancient  longbow. 

Sherwood  Schoch,  Douglassville, 
topped  the  program  with  his  lively 
rundown  and  buildup  of  the  com- 
pound bow.  A former  Navy  fighter 
pilot,  Sherwood  has  been  a bow  hunter 
for  thirty  years  and  has  been  in  the 
i archery  business  for  the  past  eighteen, 
i In  the  middle  1960s  he  was  editor  and 
I general  manager  of  The  Archery  Mag- 
azine, a periodical  now  known  as 
! Archery  World.  Schoch  was  national 
field  champion  in  1965  and  held  state 
' championships  in  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
i consin,  and  Louisiana  a total  of  seven 
j times,  and  has  won  in  all  divisions,  in- 
cluding professional.  Co-author  of  the 
NAA  Instructor’s  Manual  used  over 
the  world,  he  is  currently  manufac- 
turer’s representative  and  marketing 
! consultant  to  eight  archery  manufac- 
turers with  a force  covering  twenty 
states. 

Most  Valuable  Bow 

As  an  entree,  Sherwood  presented 
I what  he  believes  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able bow  in  the  world.  It  is  a gold- 
I plated  Jennings  compound  valued  in 
the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  program  concluded  with  a per- 
j sonal  slide  presentation  of  bow  hunt- 
! ing  and  wildlife  scenes  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Photos  at 
j Philadelphia  were  taken  by  Kathy 
Schaeffer,  Staple’s  associate  at  Out- 
side Images  in  Easton. 

What  does  NRA  have  for  the  bow 
! hunter  in  the  future?  Beginning  in 
[ 1983,  a series  of  clinics  will  be  held 

i across  the  country  on  bow  hunting.  A 
! practical  program  and  instruction 

I guides  are  being  developed  for  the 
1 purpose.  Top  talent  in  archery  will  be 
utilized  where  available  at  each  of 
these  sessions  which  are  slated  mainly 
for  metropolitan  areas. 

The  question  may  still  remain  as  to 


SHERWOOD  SCHOCH,  expert  on  the  com- 
pound, captured  the  attention  of  a large 
audience  with  his  presentation  on  this  prod- 
uct of  American  ingenuity. 

why  a bow  hunter  should  belong  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  Aside 
from  support  through  the  Institute  for 
Legislative  Action,  all  members  have 
special  privileges  and  benefits.  Among 
the  foremost  is  a personal  liability  in- 
surance policy  of  $300,000  that  esca- 
lates each  year  to  a $1,000,000  max- 
imum for  continuing  membership. 
Additionally,  a $10,000  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  policy  pro- 
vides coverage  for  the  major  outdoor 
activity  categories  and  is  included 
with  the  membership  cost  of  $15  an- 
nually. The  NRA  provides  Information 
Service  which  is  available  to  all  via  a 
phone  call  or  a letter,  and  can  provide 
authoritative  answers  to  questions 
about  bow  hunting  and  all  other  areas 
of  hunting  and  related  subjects. 

Coordination  with  American  Arch- 
ery Council,  National  Bowhunter  Ed- 
ucation Eoundation’s  program,  and 
internal  efforts  to  further  and  to  pro- 
tect bow  hunting,  all  add  up  to  thrust 
of  a powerful  organization  that  is  not 
trying  to  reinvent  the  wheel  of  arch- 
ery. The  purpose  is  to  help  keep  it  roll- 
ing. 
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PRAIRIE  DOGS  AND  THE 
REMINGTON  223 


By  Don  Lewis 


WHILE  BOB  WISE  WATCHES  THROUGH  binoculars,  Andy  Hufnagle  bears  down  on  a dis- 
tant prairie  dog  southwest  of  the  Badlands  of  South  Dakota.  Wind,  mirage  and  sun  were 
problems,  but  the  shooting  was  great. 

ITS  BEEN  NEARLY  two  decades 
since  Remington  standardized  the 
223,  back  in  January  1964.  The  army 
claimed  it  a month  later,  calling  it  the 
5.56mm  Ball  Cartridge  M193.  Neither 
Remington  nor  the  army  had  the  slight- 
est idea  this  cartridge  was  destined  to 
become  a star,  both  militarily  and  in 
the  varmint  hunting  realm.  It  was  a 
sleeper-type  cartridge. 

At  first  glance,  the  223  seems  to  be  a 
slightly  shortened  version  of  Reming- 
ton’s 222  Magnum.  There  isn’t  much 
difference,  but  the  two  cartridges  are 
different  and  they’re  not  interchange- 
able. 

I’ve  always  considered  it  strange 
that  Remington  would  standardize 
the  223,  which  actually  was  devel- 
oped between  1957  and  1959,  when 
they  already  had  the  222  Magnum. 

The  military  tie-in  undoubtedly  ex- 
plains it.  Unfortunately,  the  222  Mag- 
num was  never  accepted  by  large 
numbers  of  the  varmint  hunting  clan, 
although  it  easily  added  50  yards  or  so 
to  the  effective  range  of  the  conven- 


tional Remington  222.  The  222  Mag- 
num has  a case  capacity  roughly  20 
percent  greater  than  the  regular  222 
and  about  5 percent  greater  than  the 
223.  I must  admit  that  in  1959  the  223 
was  not  yet  known  to  the  varmint 
hunter,  but  the  failure  of  the  222  Mag- 
num to  gain  popularity  at  least  equal 
to  the  222  still  puzzles  me.  It’s  an  excel- 
lent medium-range  varmint  cartridge. 

I’m  even  more  puzzled  now  that  the 
223  has  made  such  a dramatic  impact, 
when  from  a pure  ballistic  sense  it  is 
in  no  way  superior  to  the  222  Mag- 
num. I guess  it  makes  no  difference 
now,  and  it’s  safe  to  assume  the  222 
Magnum  will  not  come  roaring  back. 
The  Magnum  will  always  be  a favor- 
ite with  some  riflemen,  but  it’s  life  as 
a super  varmint  cartridge  is  over. 

Still,  being  born  and  eventually 
dying  are  parts  of  life  with  inanimate 
objects  as  well  as  humans.  Down 
through  shooting  history,  dozens  of 
fine  cartridges  have  ridden  into  the 
sunset,  and  the  mass  appeal  the  army 
gave  the  223  .sounded  the  death  knell 
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for  the  Remington  222  Magnum. 

I’m  almost  afraid  to  make  the  next 
statement,  but  I have  strong  inner 
feelings  that  the  223  will  in  due  time 
also  pull  the  proverbial  sheet  over  the 
fabulous  222.  I’m  not  implying  the 
222  Remington  has  lost  any  of  its  bal- 
listic qualities.  I have  always  given 
full  credit  to  the  Remington  222  as  the 
cartridge  that  gave  varmint  hunting 
long  overdue  recognition  as  a genuine 
sport.  And  it  really  did  just  that! 

Paradox 

It’s  somewhat  of  a paradox,  but 
even  at  the  moment  the  222  made  its 
debut  and  received  rave  notices,  it 
was  not  the  best  cartridge  available  to 
the  serious  varmint  shooter.  The  wild- 
cat 22-250 — Jerry  Gebby’s  Varminter 
— made  from  necking  down  the  Sav- 
age 250-3000  to  accept  the  224  bullet, 
had  held  that  distinction  for  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
222.  Even  the  219  Donaldson  Wasp 
which  Harvey  Donaldson  created  in 
1941  has  better  velocity  ballistics  than 
the  222.  The  Wasp  could  toss  a 50- 
grain  bullet  out  the  muzzle  at  better 
than  3,500  fps  compared  to  3200  fps 
for  the  222.  On  top  of  that,  the  Wasp 
had  more  to  offer  velocitywise  than 
the  222  Magnum  or  the  new  223. 

The  Wasp  did  have  drawbacks.  It’s 
case  was  drawn  originally  from  the 
219  Zipper.  Later,  the  25-35,  22  Sav- 
age High  Power  and  the  30-30  Win- 
chester cases  were  used.  All  being 
rimmed  cases,  they  worked  better  in 
single  shot  rifles  than  bolt  action  re- 
peaters. I think  the  real  killer  of  the 
Wasp  was  making  the  cases.  It  was  a 
hard,  tedious  procedure  and  case  loss 
was  high.  I own  a 219  Wasp  because 
the  owner  just  didn’t  want  to  battle 
the  case  problem,  and  that’s  the  very 
reason  a lot  of  other  Wasp  owners 
deserted  it  for  the  new  222  Remington. 

The  point  I’m  making  is  that  the 
222  Remington  wasn’t  a totally  new 
concept  in  either  velocity  or  ballistics. 
The  case  is  a design  of  its  own,  and 
when  introduced  it  couldn’t  be  formed 
from  other  cases.  The  Wasp,  22-250 


Varminter  and  even  the  Winchester 
219  Zipper,  which  was  a factory  offer- 
ing, had  more  speed  than  the  Reming- 
ton 222.  Still,  it  was  the  222  that  was 
the  impetus  in  making  varmint  hunt- 
ing a precision-type  of  sport.  Within  a 
decade  of  its  appearance,  gun  manu- 
facturers around  the  world  were  mass 
producing  top  quality  varmint  rifles 
chambered  for  it. 

As  I said  earlier,  there  is  a time  for 
everything,  and  as  I see  it  the  222  now 
is  slowly  being  pushed  aside.  At  the 
moment,  most  eyes  seem  to  be  on  the 
223  Remington.  I could  be  bordering 
on  heresy,  but  perhaps  the  223  is  as 
good  as  many  of  us  thought  the  222 
was. 

With  ex-military  223  brass  avail- 
able by  the  basketful  at  gun  shows,  it’s 
only  commonsense  to  own  this  fine 
varmint  cartridge.  It’s  not  true  that 
the  military  cases  can’t  be  used  for  re- 
loading. The  army’s  policy  of  staking 
or  crimping-in  the  primer  to  hold  it 

PRAIRIE  DOGS  are  smaller  targets  than 
chucks,  bigger  than  squirrels,  but  Lewis’s 
10x  Zeiss-scoped  223  S&W  proved  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  this  varmint. 
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while  being  fired  in  automatic  weap- 
ons is  the  only  difference  worth  not- 
ing. Removing  the  crimp  from  the 
primer  pocket  is  a simple  matter  with 
a press- type  swaging  tool.  From  that 
point  on,  the  ex-military  case  can  be 
reloaded  in  the  conventional  manner. 

There  is  a wide  variation  in  barrel 
twists  used  with  the  223.  I can’t  recall 
them  all,  but  Colt  uses  a fast  1-turn- 
in- 12-inches  of  barrel  length,  Sako  has 
a 1-in- 13,  and  Savage  and  Remington 
stick  with  1-in- 14.  Heavier  bullets  are 
stabilized  better  with  faster  twists. 
Most  Hornets,  for  instance,  have  a 
1-in- 16  twist,  and  bullet  weights 
above  50  grains  never  grouped  for  me. 
Now  that  Kimber  of  Oregon  offers  a 
1-in- 14  in  their  Model  82  Hornet, 
there’s  a chance  the  Hornet  may  do 
well  with  even  55- grain  handloads  in 
this  model. 

My  line  of  thinking  may  be  off- 
base,  but  I can’t  see  the  need  for  bul- 
lets heavier  than  55  grains  for  any 
224  cartridge.  Ten  years  or  so  back,  1 
burned  a lot  of  powder  trying  to  come 


BILL  MAXEINER,  of  McGrann,  decapped 
and  swaged  the  primer  pockets  on  800-plus 
223  military  cases  for  Lewis -which  proves 
he’s  the  kind  of  friend  we’d  all  like  to  have. 


up  with  respectable  224  loads  for  the 
60-  and  70-grain  bullets.  1 failed  in 
this  quest,  and  1 reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  55-grain  slug  was  the  top 
of  the  line  in  bullet  weights.  Also,  60- 
and  70- grain  bullets  cut  deeply  into 
the  velocity  of  the  224  cartridge. 

A few  heavy  bullet  buffs  argue  that 
the  higher  ballistic  coefficient  of  the 
60-  and  70-grain  224  bullets  give  them 
an  advantage  over  the  long  ranges.  In 
a sense  that  is  true,  but  the  gain  is 
minimal  at  best  and  often  these  bul- 
lets give  comparatively  poor  accuracy 
in  the  224  cartridge. 

Misconception 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  varmint 
hunting  was  tagged  with  the  miscon- 
ception that  it  was  solely  a long  range 
shooting  sport.  When  I operated  a cus- 
tom reloading  shop  in  the  late  1950s, 
varmint  shooters  were  interested  in 
yardage.  They  were  mostly  interested 
in  sheer  speed.  That  hadn’t  been  read- 
ily available  to  most  of  them  before. 
Most  varmint  shooters  of  the  1930s 
and  ’40s  had  been  limited  to  the  com- 
mon rimfire  rifle.  Even  the  25-20 
which  was  popular  during  the  1930s 
was  ineffective  much  beyond  125 
yards.  With  the  advent  of  the  Rem- 
ington 222,  the  varmint  shooter  could 
hold  sway  up  to  300  yards  on  windless 
days.  One  old  fellow  proudly  told  me 
after  getting  a new  222,  “Now,  I can 
shoot  clean  across  a pasture  field.”  I 
never  did  ask  him  how  far  across  it 
was. 

Varmint  shooting  is  not  for  the  long 
range  enthusiast  only.  To  me,  it  falls 
right  in  with  hunting  for  squirrels 
with  the  rimfire  22;  it’s  a precision 
deal.  Rullet  placement  is  the  para- 
mount requisite,  not  just  making  a hit 
at  an  unbelievable  distance.  That 
same  old  fellow  who  shot  “clean 
across”  a pasture  field  also  said,  “I 
make  every  shot  count!” 

The  Remington  223  has  all  the  at- 
tributes necessary  for  good  chuck 
shooting  up  to  275  yards.  It  falls  in  be- 
tween the  222  and  the  22-250.  Per- 
haps it  could  be  tagged  as  a “happy 
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medium”  cartridge.  At  least  it  im- 
pressed me  that  way  when  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  a prairie 
dog  hunt  in  South  Dakota  last  July. 

When  Bob  Wise  of  Mechanicsburg, 
Andy  Hufnagle  of  the  Milton  area  and 
GAME  NEWS  Editor  Bob  Bell  and  I 
headed  for  South  Dakota’s  prairie  dog 
land,  Bell  and  I made  the  223  car- 
tridge our  first  choice.  Although  the 
prairie  floor  offers  unlimited  shooting 
distances,  the  wind  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  at  the  longer  dis- 
tances. On  top  of  that,  bright  sunlight 
reflecting  from  parched  earth  boils  all 
through  the  scope  picture.  It  comes 
down  to  staying  within  250  yards  for 
consistent  bullet  placement  on  these 
little  critters.  Even  at  that  range,  the 
wind  saved  a lot  of  dogs. 

Wise  was  using  a Bemington  700 
heavy  barrel  22-250  with  a 12x  Lyman 
Supertargetspot,  and  Hufnagle  had 
a Sako  222  Magnum  wearing  a lOx 
Lyman  All  American  scope.  Wise  does 
a lot  of  competitive  shooting  at  long 
ranges,  and  his  experience  showed. 
He  made  some  incredibly  long  shots. 
And  Hufnagle  reached  farther  with 
the  222  Magnum  than  I thought  possi- 
ble; he  is  a superb  shot  from  the  sitting 
position. 

788  Remington/lGx  Lyman 

Bell’s  223  was  a M788  Remington 
with  an  8x  Lyman  AA  scope  boosted 
to  16x  by  Wally  Siebert,  the  optical 
genius  from  Issaquah,  Wash.  His  sec- 
ond rifle  was  a Remington  40XB-BR 
222  topped  with  Weaver’s  new  KT 
scope,  also  in  16x.  One  evening  in  par- 
ticular I recall.  Bell  sat  a short  dis- 
tance from  me  and  shot  everything 
that  cleared  the  grass  line.  It  seemed 
he  couldn’t  miss. 


WITHOUT  ENOUGH  222  Mag  cases  to  get 
him  through  the  hunt,  Hufnagle  set  up  a re- 
loading outfit  on  the  truck’s  bumper  and 
filled  ’em  up  again  in  his  spare  time. 


During  the  five-day  hunt,  I saw 
some  excellent  shooting.  Mirage  was 
bad,  especially  one  day  when  the  ther- 
mometer showed  108  in  the  shade. 
I’ve  no  idea  what  the  temperature  was 
on  that  treeless  prairie.  A string  of  ten 
to  fifteen  fast  shots  heated  the  barrel 
to  the  finger-scorching  level.  Several 
times  I switched  rifles  due  to  an  over- 
heated barrel. 

I was  using  the  new  Smith  & 
Wesson  Model  1500  and  a Ruger 
Number  One,  both  heavy  barrels.  I 
scoped  the  S&W  with  Zeiss’s  new  Dia- 
tal-C  lOx  varmint  outfit.  Zeiss  is  Ger- 
man by  origin,  but  their  new  scopes 
are  built  on  one-inch  tubes  which  fit 
American-made  rings.  The  lOx  is  low 
in  weight  and  has  stainless  steel 
micro-precision  quarter-minute  click- 
stop  adjustments  for  windage  and  ele- 
vation. All  air-to-glass  surfaces  are 
T-Star  multicoated  for  optimal  image 
brillance,  contrast  and  color  render- 
ing. It  has  fantastic  light  transmission. 

The  Number  1 Ruger  was  equipped 
with  Weaver’s  new  KT,  also  lOx.  The 
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WHILE  HUF  SPOTS  AND  WISE  prepares  to  send  a 22-250  bullet  a quarter-mile  downrange, 
Lewis  gives  confusing  dope  on  wind.  No  use  helping  a competitor,  is  there? 


KT  series  is  almost  identical  to  Weav- 
er’s outstanding  T silhouette  series. 
The  KT  series  has  the  same  fast-focus 
objective  lens  that  ranges  from  15 
yards  to  infinity  in  one  complete  turn. 
And  it  has  the  same  Micro-trac  car- 
bide ball  adjustment  system  used  by 
the  T-series.  The  KT  scopes  have 
weather  caps  over  the  metering 
wheels,  which  is  important  to  the 
hunter.  The  T series  has  large,  easy- 
to-turn-type  metering  wheels  that  are 
uncovered,  making  adjustments  very 
convenient  for  the  silhouette  shooter. 

S&W’s  1500 

Smith  & Wesson’s  heavy  barrel 
Model  1500  should  please  any  chuck 
hunter.  The  new  version  has  a 22-inch 
barrel  and  the  trigger  is  fully  adjust- 
able to  provide  the  target  rifle  accu- 
racy and  performance  the  varmint 
shooter  needs.  Weight  is  a bit  over 
nine  pounds  without  the  scope. 

Skipline  hand  checkering  highlights 
the  American  walnut  Monte  Carlo 
stock.  It  is  fitted  with  swivel  posts  and 
quick  detachable  swivels.  The  safety 


is  a non-slip  thumb  type  on  the  right 
side  behind  the  bolt  handle  where  it  is 
readily  accessible  but  not  susceptible 
to  accidental  disengagement.  It  locks 
the  trigger  but  allows  the  bolt  to  be 
opened  for  unloading.  I like  the 
13V2-inch  stock.  It  has  1%-inch  drop 
at  heel,  %-inch  drop  at  comb,  and 
V2-inch  drop  at  Monte  Carlo,  excel- 
lent for  scope  use. 

As  most  of  you  know.  I’ve  been 
shooting  Ruger  rifles  for  years,  and 
I’m  very  fond  of  single  shot  rifles  for 
all  types  of  hunting.  The  Ruger  Num- 
ber One  is  a single  shot  lever-type  that 
can  be  classed  in  the  under-lever,  fall- 
ing-block category.  Externally  it  re- 
sembles the  famous  Farquharson  de- 
sign, but  the  Number  One’s  action  is  a 
new  design,  not  a modification  of  the 
older  model.  The  action  is  extremely 
sturdy  and  will  withstand  the  normal 
pressures  of  most  modern  magnums, 
including  the  375  H&H  and  the  458 
Winchester. 

My  range  and  field  experiences 
with  the  Number  One  heavy  barrel 
outfit  have  proven  the  single  shot  to 
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* be  exceptionally  accurate.  My  hand- 
1 load  using  Hodgon  4895  Powder  in 
t front  of  a Remington  7^2  benchrest 
: primer  sent  a 50-grain  Hornady  bullet 

out  the  muzzle  at  some  3100  fps.  It 
was  a load  straight  from  the  Sierra 
Bullets  Reloading  Manual,  and  I was 
happy  with  the  sub-inch  results  from 
the  Ruger. 

1 I used  Hercules  RE-7  in  back  of  a 
55-grain  Sierra  bullet  ignited  by  the 
Remington  BR  primer  for  the  S&W 
Model  1500.  Fate  really  smiled  on  me 
when  a string  of  3-shot  groups  never 
widened  beyond  the  one  inch  mark  at 
100  yards.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  a miss  if  I did  my  part. 

Getting  ready  for  a five-day  shoot  is 
no  picnic,  if  you  don’t  want  to  reload 
all  evening  after  shooting  all  day.  Bell 
and  I had  enough  cases  to  get  us 
through  the  whole  trip  with  ammo 
loaded  at  home  (that’s  one  reason  we 
each  took  two  guns),  but  Wise  and 
Hufnagle  had  to  reload  their  empties 
several  times.  (It’s  not  unusual  for 
each  shooter  to  fire  300-400  rounds 
per  day  in  that  country.)  Wise  set  up  a 
Lee  Precision  turret  press  in  the  motel 
room,  while  Hufnagle  installed  his  old 
Pacific  Super  tool  on  the  rear  bumper 
of  our  truck.  Each  evening.  Bell  and  I 
had  to  sit  in  complete  silence  while 
the  two  masters  charged  up  enough 
rounds  for  the  next  day’s  shooting.  It 
really  made  us  feel  left  out  of  things  to 
sprawl  on  our  soft  beds,  sipping  icy 
Cokes  and  watching  TV,  while  Wise 
and  Huf  had  all  the  fun  of  cranking 
those  loading  tool  handles  for  hours. 
But  we  put  up  with  it. 

Bell  had  done  his  own  loading,  but 
I owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  a few 
helpful  friends.  My  longtime  hunting 
pal  Bill  Nichols  of  De  Young  “loaned” 
me  800  empty  223  cases.  He  was 
smart,  too;  the  primer  pockets  hadn’t 
been  swaged  out.  But  another  shoot- 
ing friend.  Bill  Maxeiner  of  Ford  City, 


READY  TO  head  home,  Lewis  contemplates 
some  of  his  empties  . . . doubtless  ponder- 
ing how  to  get  Helen  to  load  ’em  again  for 
next  year.  But  it  sure  was  fun  making  them 
empty. 

swaged  all  of  these  on  his  RGBS  swag- 
ing tool. 

I used  Lee  Precision’s  new  resizing 
lubricant,  which  the  brochure  claimed 
was  guaranteed  not  to  dent  the  case  if 
left  to  dry.  Over  a thousand  cases  were 
lubed  and  three  days  later  they  were 
resized  without  a hitch. 

With  all  the  work  getting  that 
many  rounds  ready,  I also  owe  thanks 
to  Helen  who  went  through  four 
pounds  of  powder  filling  the  cases  and 
skillfully  seated  all  the  bullets.  Oh,  I 
forgot — she  put  in  all  the  primers, 
too! 

It  was  a great  hunt,  and  I hope  to 
go  back  this  coming  summer  with  the 
same  two  rifles.  Trouble  is,  it’s  so 
much  work  getting  all  the  ammo 
ready.  Guess  I’ll  get  in  touch  with  my 
“team”  to  see  who  gets  the  privilege  of 
resizing  the  cases  . . . 
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Less  than  300  of  the  earth’s  species 
of  plants  are  used  for  food,  and  only  20 
essentially  provide  all  of  our  food.  In 
fact,  the  cereal  grains  alone  — wheat, 
rice,  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  sorghum 
and  millet  — provide  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  calories  and  50  percent  of 
the  protein  consumed  by  people  on 
earth. 


The  grizzly  bear  population  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  has  dropped  40 
percent  in  the  past  decade  to  less  than 
200  only  30  of  which  are  breeding-age 
females.  Poaching  — grizzly  bear  claws 
sell  for  up  to  $250  each  — and  habitat 
losses  to  vacation  homes  and  mineral 
exploration  and  mining  are  the  reasons 
why. 


Michigan’s  Report  All  Poaching 
(RAP)  program  passed  its  three-year 
“probationary”  period  and  has  been 
given  a permanent  status  in  the  state’s 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  be- 
cause it’s  proven  so  successful  in  re- 
ducing poaching.  A 25-cent  addition 
to  the  state’s  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  and  stamps  provided  $750,000 
a year  which  was  earmarked  for:  sup- 
porting undercover  investigators,  pay- 
ing rewards,  providing  a toll-free  tele- 
phone line,  and  funding  a promotional 
campaign.  Since  the  program’s  inaugu- 
ration, among  other  accomplishments, 
arrests  for  illegal  fur  operations  in- 
creased 750  percent,  $25,000  has  been 
paid  in  rewards,  and  over  20,000  calls 
concerning  game  law  violations  were 
received  over  the  hotline  telephone. 


Four  Pennsylvania  students  came 
away  with  prizes  in  the  1982  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day’s  “Sportsmen 
and  Conservation  Working  Together” 
poster  contest.  Tammy  Beam,  Coch- 
ranville,  won  honorable  mention  and  a 
$75  savings  bond  in  the  Senior  Divi- 
sion. Merit  awards  and  $50  savings 
bonds  went  to  Kimberly  Mallalieu, 
Cochranville,  Debby  Crespo,  New  Cas- 
tle, and  Scott  Sneeringer,  McSherrys- 
town. 


Hundreds  of  moose  invaded  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  this  past  winter  because 
record  snowfalls  forced  an  unusually 
large  number  into  the  lowlying  suburbs. 
Most  problems  were  relatively  minor, 
but  citizens  who  encountered  a testy 
moose  were  advised  to  “throw  them- 
selves down  in  a snowbank  if  possible 
and  remain  quiet.” 


The  effects  of  this  past  summer’s 
flooding  on  the  Everglade’s  deer  herd, 
and  the  results  of  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission’s 
emergency  deer  hunt  and  the  Humane 
Society’s  “rescue  effort”  are  now 
known,  and  they  accurately  illustrate 
the  role  of  hunting  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. When  heavy  rains  forced  5500 
deer  onto  small  areas  of  high  ground 
where  there  was  not  enough  food,  state 
biologists  decided  to  allow  hunters  to 
take  1500-2000  deer,  ensuring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  herd  would  have 
enough  to  eat.  Badgering  by  Humane 
Society  representatives,  however,  re- 
sulted in  only  a portion  of  the  area 
being  opened  to  hunting  while  the  re- 
mainder was  closed,  providing  preser- 
vationists with  a chance  to  rescue  deer 
“their  way.”  The  results:  in  the  area 
open  to  hunting,  21  percent  of  the  deer 
were  lost  to  hunting  and  starvation, 
while  on  the  area  where  preservation- 
ists tried  to  rescue  the  deer  only  18  were 
captured,  11  of  which  survived,  and 
over  60  percent  of  the  deer  perished. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 

TREE  CAVITY 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 


AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION- 

MAY  I USE  BUCKSHOT  DURING 
SPRING  GOBBLER  SEASON  ? 

ANSWER- 

NO.  THE  LAW  PROHIBITS  THE 
USE  OF  SHOT  LARGER  THAN 


QUESTION- 

WHEN  MUST  I TAG  MY  TURKEY  ? 
ANSWER- 

IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  REMOVING 
THE  ENTRAILS.  BEFORE  REMOVING 
THE  CARCASS  FROM  WHERE  IT  WAS 
KILLED,  BUT  IN  ANY  EVENT  WITHIN 
ONE  HOUR  AFTER  IT  WAS  KILLED. 


Shown  above  is  the  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  be 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part 
of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone — hunter 
or  non-hunter — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  non-game  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $2,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  I7I20 
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The  Brittany  Spaniel  was  introduced  to  American  hunters  in  the 
mid-'30s  as  the  only  pointing  spaniel,  and  it’s  since  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  dogs  afield.  The  close-ranging  “Brit”  is  ai  its  best 
in  thick  grouse  and  woodcock  coverts,  but  it’s  also  a fine  pheasant 
dog  and  it  may  even  retrieve  a duck  or  two.  In  fact,  the  Brittany  is 
probably  so  popular  because  it  not  only  does  just  about  anything  a 
hunter  could  want,  but  also  makes  a lovable  pet  as  well. 
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NSSF  Announces 
“Pennsylvania  Challenge” 

IN  ONE  OF  THE  most  ambitious  programs  ever  undertaken  by  a pro-hunting 
organization,  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  is  calling  upon 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  to  place  225  copies  of  the  popular  “Un-endangered 
Species”  filmstrip  in  Pennsylvania  schools  in  1983.  This  “Pennsylvania  Chal- 
lenge” is  part  of  a nationwide  program  aimed  at  reaching  20,000  schools  with 
the  “Un-endangered  Species”  filmstrip  this  year.  The  NSSF  and  other  groups 
have  already  placed  it  in  more  than  15,000  schools.  To  reach  the  20,000  goal, 
the  NSSF  is  calling  upon  sportsmen  in  all  fifty  states  to  sponsor  the  additional 
programs  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools  in  each  state.  Pennsylvania  has 
almost  1200  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  so  the  goal  of  225  is  realistic. 

“Un-endangered  Species”  traces  the  rescue  of  many  wildlife  species  from  the 
brink  of  extinction  to  relative  abundance  today  and  emphasizes  the  role  that 
sportsmen- supported  wildlife  management  has  played  in  that  comeback.  It  has 
been  extremely  well  received  by  teachers.  One  teacher  said,  “I  liked  the  posi- 
tive approach.  We  usually  hear  what  we’re  doing  wrong.  This  was  refreshing.” 
The  NSSF  has  made  it  easy  for  a sportsman  or  sportsmen’s  organization  to 
sponsor  placement  of  “Un-endangered  Species.”  The  program  is  priced  at  only 
$7.95  plus  $1.50  postage  and  handling  as  NSSF  subsidizes  part  of  the  cost.  The 
program  can  be  mailed  directly  to  you,  which  allows  you  to  meet  school  offi- 
cials personally  and  develop  a relationship  which  you  can  build  on  in  future 
years.  Or  you  can  provide  the  school  address(es)  and  the  NSSF  will  send  the 
program  directly. 

As  an  illustration  of  its  effectiveness,  before  viewing  “Un-endangered  Species” 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  students  in  a test  program  thought  the  white-tailed 
deer  was  in  danger  of  extinction  and  about  70  percent  were  opposed  to  regu- 
lated hunting.  After  viewing  the  program,  only  about  5 percent  still  thought 
any  game  species  was  endangered,  and  the  number  approving  regulated  hunt- 
ing had  doubled. 

The  NSSF  will  send  a Certificate  of  Recognition  to  every  sportsman  who  par- 
ticipates in  this  program,  and  will  make  a special  mailing  to  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  when  the  goal  of  225  has  been  reached.  The  NSSF  is  not  asking 
any  one  individual  or  sportsmen’s  group  to  tackle  the  complete  job.  They  are 
asking  you  to  provide  the  program  for  schools  in  your  community.  If  you’re  a 
member  of  a county-wide  sportsmen’s  club,  you  might  suggest  that  your  club 
sponsor  a program  for  each  school  in  your  county.  The  cost  is  reasonable,  the 
benefit  is  an  improved  image  for  hunting — and  hunters — in  your  own  town, 
your  county  and  your  state. 

All  sportsmen  and  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  urged  to  answer  the  “Pennsylvania 
Challenge.”  Order  copies  of  “Un-endangered  Species”  for  your  schools  from 
“Un-endangered  Species,”  P.O.  Box  1075,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878. — Bob  Bell 


He  was  a superpredator.  He  was  stunningly  strong.  He  killed 
mammoths  and  woolly  rhinos  at  close  quarters.  But  he  was  finished 
when  the  climate  turned  warm 


Neanderthal  the  Hunter 

by  Valerius  Geist 


HEN  EXAMINING  the  fossils  of 
some  long-extinct  creature,  pale- 
ontologists accept  the  proposition  that 
its  manner  of  living  and  the  food  it  ate 
are  expressed  in  the  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions of  its  bones.  If  the  fossilized 
cheek  teeth  of  an  herbivorous  mam- 
mal, for  example,  are  long,  open 
rooted,  and  wide,  the  animal  lived  on 
abrasive  forage.  If  the  body  size  of  the 
animal  is  small,  we  can  safely  assume 
that  the  forage  consumed  was  highly 
digestible.  Therefore,  the  abrasive- 
ness of  the  forage  could  not  be  due  to  a 
high  fiber  content,  but  must  result 
from  sand  and  dust  particles  adhering 
to  the  exterior  of  the  plant  material. 
Also,  most  modern  small-bodied  un- 
gulates occur  in  warm  regions.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  the  extinct  ungulate  in 
question  occupied  a habitat  that  was 
most  likely  a warm,  dusty,  wind- 
swept, sparsely  vegetated  steppe. 

To  test  this  proposition,  the  skull 
and  postcranial  skeleton  should  be  ex- 
amined. Are  the  eye  orbits  large?  Is  the 
skeleton  that  of  a cursorial  form?  Are 
the  tarsals  and  carpals  fused  into  long, 
slender  bones  and  the  lateral  digits 
greatly  reduced  to  facilitate  fast  run- 
ning over  hard  ground?  The  weapon 
system  and  the  relative  size  of  the  sexes 
are  other  anatomical  clues  useful  in 
determining  the  type  of  animal  in- 
volved. If  the  hornlike  organs  are  as 
complex  as  those  used  in  wrestling  and 
pushing  matches  by  most  contem- 
porary deer  and  antelopes,  we  are 


likely  dealing  with  a highly  gregarious 
animal.  The  same  conclusion  can  be 
reached  if  the  weapons  are  greatly  re- 
duced or  absent.  Weapons  that  are 
used  only  to  damage  body  surfaces, 
and  thereby  maximize  pain,  are  in- 
compatible with  gregariousness.  If  the 
differences  in  body  size  between  sexes 
are  also  negligible,  we  can  be  quite 
certain  that  the  sexes  lived  together 
year-round  in  large  herds. 

Each  conclusion  is  based  on  parallels 
with  living  forms,  while  the  validity 
of  the  reconstruction  is  derived  in 
good  measure  from  the  fact  that  each 
adaptation  fits  logically  into  a pat- 
tern. Such  a pattern  is  called  a strat- 
egy, or  more  precisely,  an  adaptive 
strategy.  A strategy  is  composed  of 
tactical  components  that  must  fit 
flawlessly  with  one  another.  The  more 
components  and  the  more  complex 
their  mutually  supporting  web,  the 
more  likely  is  the  envisioned  adaptive 
strategy.  Microfossils  and  pollen 
found  in  association  with  the  bones 
can  further  test  the  reconstruction. 

I would  like  to  use  the  same  proce- 
dure to  reconstruct  the  basic  adaptive 
strategy  of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic 
humans  from  the  past — Neanderthal. 
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To  do  this,  I shall  attempt  to  link  into 
one  logical  pattern  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  Neanderthal  people, 
the  characteristics  of  their  tools,  their 
large  hearths  filled  with  bone  ash, 
their  kill  patterns  of  large  mammals, 
and  their  precipitous  disappearance. 
The  information  painstakingly  assem- 
bled by  archeologists  will  be  useful, 
but  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
periglacial  landscapes  Neanderthals 
inhabited  and  of  the  biology  of  large, 
dangerous  mammals — their  chief  food 
— is  crucial. 

Mosaic 

Periglacial  landscapes,  land  greatly 
affected  by  the  edges  of  continental 
and  cordilleran  glaciers,  were  often 
characterized  by  a mosaic  of  produc- 
tive habitats  with  cold  climate  floras. 
The  major  habitats  were  fertile,  dusty, 
loess  steppes  and  rich  grasslands  on 
moist  sites.  These  owed  their  existence 
to  huge  amounts  of  rock  flour  ground 
by  the  ice  masses  and  spewed  out  with 
meltwater.  This  highly  fertile  ground- 
up rock  was  deposited  as  silt  by  melt- 
waters from  the  glaciers,  and  wherever 
it  was  desiccated  by  exposure  to  sun 
and  air,  it  was  carried  away  as  loess  by 
the  strong  winds  coming  from  the  ice 
masses.  The  annual  pulses  of  ground 
rock  and  water  created  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a pulse-stabilized,  im- 
mature ecosystem.  This  ecosystem, 
with  its  different  habitats,  was  host  to 
a highly  diverse,  dense  megafauna  of 
large  grazers  and  large  carnivores.  It 
is  no  accident  that  in  colonizing  cold 
landscapes,  humans  inhabited  the 
rich  periglacial  landscapes  first  and 
the  unproductive  tundra  (a  major 
interglacial  habitat)  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  later,  in  fact  only  within  his- 
toric times.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that 
the  major  breadbaskets  of  today  are 
the  old  loess  steppes  left  largely  by 
glaciers  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Although  people  with  Neanderthal 
features  existed  before  the  Wiirm 
Glacial  Stage,  the  last  major  glacia- 
tion of  Europe,  the  classic  Neander- 
thal arose  with  the  first  advance  of  the 


Wurm  ice  sheets,  lasted  some  35,000 
years,  roughly  from  70,000  to  35,000 
B.C.,  and  vanished  abruptly  with  the 
first  brief  warm  phase  (interstadial) 
separating  the  first  from  the  second 
major  advance  of  the  ice.  The  first 
human  to  successfully  colonize  cold 
landscapes.  Neanderthal  was  a super- 
carnivore, killing  not  only  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous  ungulates, 
such  as  steppe  wisent,  mammoth, 
woolly  rhino,  and  horses,  but  also  car- 
nivores, such  as  wolves  and  bears. 

In  cold  climates  with  long  winters, 
living  off  plant  food  or  off  small  mam- 
mals and  birds  is  not  a viable  proposi- 
tion for  humans.  Not  only  are  edible 
plants  relatively  rare  in  cold-climate 
floras,  but  potential  foods  such  as  ber- 
ries drop  off  in  fall  or  they  freeze  and 
thaw  and  disintegrate.  Tubers  freeze 
in  the  soil  and  are  impossible  to  exca- 
vate or  even  to  find  beneath  the  snow 
blanket.  Most  small  mammals  are 
hibernating  or  at  least  spending  much 
of  their  time  below  the  snow,  and 
most  birds  have  moved  to  warm  cli- 
mates. Moreover,  to  sustain  a family 
on  meat,  large  amounts  are  needed, 
and  it  becomes  uneconomical  to  spend 
time  hunting  for  small-bodied  game. 
In  eold  climates,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, it  is  sound  economic  practice  to 
hunt  large-bodied  mammals  only. 
(Large  herbivorous  mammals  survive 
in  winter  by  feeding  on  dried  sedges, 
grasses,  reeds,  herbs,  twigs,  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  leaves  from  trees  growing 
in  protected  poekets.) 

Neanderthal’s  kill  patterns,  slanted 
heavily  to  large-bodied  grazers  and 
carnivores  and  almost  devoid  of  small 
game,  are  beyond  eomparison  with 
any  modern  hunting  eulture.  Nor  do 
Neanderthal  tools  match  those  of  any 
culture  of  today,  a strong  hint  that 


THE  WEAPONS  of  mammoths,  bisons,  giant 
deer,  and  rhinos  were  located  frontally,  ex- 
posing virtually  no  vulnerable  part  of  their 
bodies  to  a lone  hunter.  A small  group  of 
hunters,  however,  could  split  the  attention 
of  the  attacking  animal,  distracting  it. 
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what  these  early  people  did  will  not 
be  found  in  contemporary  societies. 
This  is  also  implied  by  evidence  that 
Neanderthal  was  far  more  powerful 
than  modern  humans.  Whereas  arche- 
ologists can  experimentally  duplicate 
the  wear  pattern  on  tools  such  as  were 
used  by  people  from  the  Upper  Paleo- 
lithic (the  people  that  followed  Nean- 
derthal and  are  our  ancestors),  the 
wear  patterns  on  Neanderthal’s  tools 
cannot  be  duplicated.  We  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  do  it.  Neanderthal’s 
skeleton  reflects  a supremely  powerful 
musculature.  The  joints  were  massive, 
even  in  children,  implying  an  ability 
for  rapid  starts  and  stops.  The  hands 
were  not  only  very  large  but  could 
also  be  spread  wider  than  ours.  The 
terminal  phalanges  were  large,  and 
the  musculature  closing  the  fingers 
was  powerful.  The  shoulder  girdle, 
besides  being  massive,  was  anatomi- 
cally peculiar  in  that  it  was  almost 
simian,  implying  brachiation  (swing- 
ing through  trees),  which  is  totally  in- 
congruous with  the  open  landscapes 
of  the  glacial  age.  Whatever  Neander- 
thal did  for  a living,  there  were  times 
when  enormous  physical  strength  and 
violent  acceleration  and  deceleration 
of  the  body  were  essential.  As  Nean- 
derthals were  carnivores  capable  of 


killing  very  large,  powerful,  and  agile 
mammals,  we  may  look  here  for  a 
clue  to  their  distinctive  anatomy. 

How  could  one  safely  capture  large, 
well-armed,  aggressive,  agile,  big 
game?  On  an  open  steppe,  approach- 
ing the  game  by  stalking  w'as  hopeless, 
particularly  if  snow  crunched  under- 
foot. Even  if  a hunter  somehow  got 
close  to  the  animal,  how’  could  he  kill 
it  quickly  enough  to  prevent  being 
gored  and  trampled  by  a wounded 
beast?  Stalking  by  a single  hunter  was 
out  of  the  question.  Large,  dangerous 
mammals  are  not  likely  to  run  from 
carnivores;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
likely  to  close  the  distance  and  attack, 
and  herein  lies  their  vulnerability.  If 
a beast  such  as  a mammoth  could  be 
provoked,  it  w'ould  come  to  the  hunter. 
The  task  was  to  kill  it  without  sustain- 
ing injury  to  oneself.  A lone  hunter 
could  not  succeed  because  the  attack- 
ing animal  gave  him  its  undivided  at- 
tention, and  in  facing  the  hunter  it  ex- 
posed virtually  no  vulnerable  part  of 
its  body.  The  weapons  of  mammoths, 
bisons,  giant  deer,  and  rhinos  were 
located  frontally. 

A small  group  of  hunters  would  have 
been  required  to  split  the  attention  of 
the  attacking  animal,  distracting  it. 
Next,  in  this  cooperative  venture,  one 


or  more  of  the  hunters  could  quickly 
maneuver  and  attack  the  sides  of  the 
animal  where  vital  internal  organs 
were  more  accessible  to  inflicted  dam- 
age. The  next  logical  step  would  seem 
to  be  to  throw  sharp,  pointed  spears 
into  the  prey,  just  as  was  done  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  Upper  Paleolithic. 
Their  hafted  points  and  spear  throwers 
attest  to  that.  However,  Neanderthals 
left  no  evidence  of  having  possessed 
spears  suitable  for  throwing  or  of  any 
spear  throwers.  How  then  did  they 
kill  mammoths,  rhinos,  and  bisons? 

Combat  Theory 

The  answer  requires  a brief  depar- 
ture into  combat  theory.  There  are 
two  principal  means  of  avoiding  dam- 
age from  an  animal’s  weapon  if  one 
cannot  parry  it.  One  either  stays  so  far 
back  from  the  beast  that  it  cannot 
reach  you  or  one  gets  in  so  close  that  it 
cannot  use  its  weapons  effectively.  To 
escape  being  hurt  by  horses  that  are 
lined  up  in  a stable,  for  example,  you 
should  either  stay  so  far  back  that  the 
occasional  kicker  cannot  hit  you  or 
else  walk  along  almost  brushing  tails 
with  your  shoulder  so  that  a kicker 
cannot  hurt  you.  The  first  means  of 
defense  was  probably  used  by  our 
Paleolithic  ancestors  when  confront- 
ing the  dangerous  game  that  they 
killed  by  throwing  spears.  The  second, 
I suggest,  was  used  by  Neanderthal.  It 
is  the  key  to  a logical  explanation  of 
Neanderthal’s  morphology,  hunting 
tools,  hunting  economics,  and  ulti- 
mate demise.  I have  termed  it  “close- 
quarter  confrontation  hunting.’’ 

The  advantage  offered  by  close- 
quarter  confrontation  hunting  with 
primitive  weapons  was  that  it  would 
require  few  hunters;  probably  two 
would  do.  Extraordinary  agility, 
coupled  with  high  speed  and  precision 
of  movement,  would  have  been  re- 
quired, however,  for  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers to  avoid  the  weapons  of  an  attack- 
ing animal.  First,  he  had  to  evade  the 
attacks,  then  quickly  move  in,  attach 
himself  to  the  body  of  the  prey,  and 
have  the  strength  to  hold  on  while  an 


enraged  beast  tried  to  fling,  shake, 
and  buck  him  off.  With  one  hunter 
attached  to  the  prey  and  holding  its 
attention,  the  other  was  free  to  kill  the 
distracted  beast.  The  hunter  should 
not  have  been  armed  with  a spear  fea- 
turing a narrow  stone  blade,  which 
was  a must  on  throwing  spears  in  order 
to  achieve  penetration.  Such  a blade 
could  shatter  on  a bone,  disarming  the 
hunter.  A spear  might  also  completely 
penetrate  tbe  prey  and  possibly  skewer 
the  hunter  holding  on  to  the  animal 
on  the  other  side.  Also,  the  wound 
channel  caused  by  a throwing  spear  is 
thin,  and  so  not  conducive  to  quick 
killing.  What  was  required  was  the 
largest  possible  blade  that  could  be 
thrust  into  the  prey.  Such  a blade  in- 
flicted a massive  wound  channel  and 
could  strike  bones  without  fracturing. 
Until  the  prey  weakened  and  fell,  the 
hunter  clinging  to  it  needed  the  en- 
durance to  hold  on  no  matter  how 
violent  the  motions  of  the  prey.  To 
loosen  his  hold  would  have  jeopar- 
dized his  life,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
companion  or  companions. 

If  great  strength,  agility,  and  preci- 
sion and  speed  of  bodily  movements 
were  required  for  such  a hunting  tech- 
nique, those  parts  of  the  brain  con- 
trolling motor  functions  in  the  hunter 
had  to  be  greatly  developed.  Neander- 
thal possessed  a massive  cerebellum 
and  motor  cortex  compared  to  modern 
humans.  This  pulled  the  brain  case 
rearward,  creating  an  occiput  that 
reached  farther  rearward  than  in 
modern  humans,  explaining,  in  part, 
the  large,  long,  low  brain  case  and 
bun-shaped  occiput  of  the  Neander- 
thals. Experimental  evidence  shows 
that,  phenotypically,  brain  size  is  a 
function  of  the  diversity  of  well-mas- 
tered motor  patterns,  as  well  as  a re- 


NEANDERTHAL  hunters  would  have  done 
best  to  focus  on  large  mammals  with  long 
hair,  allowing  for  a solid  handgrip.  Mam- 
moths, wooly  rhinos,  steppe  wisent,  and 
horses  were  such  animals. 
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suit  of  good  nutrition.  The  build  and 
condition  of  the  bones  of  Neander- 
thals speak  for  exceedingly  good  nutri- 
tion and  a great  deal  of  exercise.  (This 
also  applies  to  females,  who  were,  as 
in  modern  humans,  somewhat  smaller 
than  males.  They,  too,  were  appar- 
ently well- muscled.)  I submit  that  the 
brain  size  and  shape  of  these  people  fit 
with  the  demands  of  close-quarter 
confrontation  hunting. 

Given  all  of  the  preceding  conjec- 
tures, Neanderthal  hunters  would  have 
done  best  to  focus  on  large  mammals 
with  long  hair,  allowing  for  a solid 
handgrip.  Mammoths,  woolly  rhinos, 
steppe  wisent,  and  horses  were  such 
animals.  Compared  with  us.  Neander- 
thal’s hand  not  only  covered  a great 
span  but  the  long,  broad-tipped  fingers 
offered  a greater  surface  area  with 
which  to  hold  hair.  Neanderthal  man’s 
powerful  adductor  muscles,  great 
ability  to  spread  his  fingers,  and  big, 
fleshy  fingertips  now  have  a logical 


explanation.  So  do  his  massive  arms 
and  “brachiating”  shoulder  girdle. 

Examination  of  kill  patterns  shows 
that  Neanderthals  rarely  killed  aurochs 
{Bos  primigenius) , the  ancestor  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  moose.  Cattle 
have  a short-haired  smooth  surface, 
difficult  to  grasp  and  to  hold  on  to. 
Also,  their  ability  to  spin  around  in  a 
tiny  space,  buck  effectively,  and  at- 
tack can  be  attested  to  by  anybody 
visiting  a rodeo.  Moose  hair  breaks  or 
pulls  out.  But  both  moose  and  cattle 
could  be  killed  by  hunters  using  throw- 
ing spears,  and  Upper  Paleolithic 
hunters  killed  these  two  species  regu- 
larly. Thus  the  paucity  of  cattle  and 
moose  kills  in  the  Mousterian  (Nean- 
derthal) layers  in  Ukrainian  and  Rus- 
sian sites  may  be  explained  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  postulated  hunting 
methods  of  Neanderthal.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  aurochs  and 
moose  were  rare  in  Neanderthal’s  time 
and  common  in  the  Upper  Paleolithic. 


For  killing  rapidly  at  close  quarters, 
as  indicated  earlier,  a thin-bladed 
throwing  spear  may  not  only  be  in- 
effective but  also  dangerous.  Ideally, 
a hafted  blade  on  a thrusting  spear 
should  be  as  wide  as  the  strength  of 
the  hunter  permits  him  to  thrust  it 
through  a thick  hide,  muscles,  and 
fat.  The  boar  spear  from  medieval 
Europe  shows  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  quickly  killing  a big,  violent, 
tough  creature.  The  blade  is  thick, 
some  three  inches  aeross  the  edge, 
with  a rounded  point — very  similar  to 
the  big,  thick,  massive  Mousterian 
points.  We  know  that  Neanderthals 
worked  in  wood,  sufficient  reason  for 
us  to  suspect  that  they  could  make 
handmade  thrusting  spears.  Refined 
workmanship  would  add  nothing  to 
the  effeetiveness  of  the  blade.  We  also 
know  that  Neanderthal  people  made 
hand  axes,  which  they  embedded  par- 
tially into  mastic,  a material  made 
from  clay  and  tree  resins.  Without  the 
mastic  cap,  the  hand  axes  would,  of 
course,  have  cut  the  hand.  These  axes 
must  have  been  used  with  great  force. 
Sueh  an  ax  could  be  used  to  crush  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  of  a steppe  wisent  or 
horse  with  one  blow,  slash  open  a chest 
cavity,  or  cut  the  tendon  on  a hindleg 
of  the  prey.  Thus  Neanderthal’s  weap- 
ons, morphology,  and  kill  patterns  fall 
logically  within  a close-quarter  con- 
frontation hunting  strategy. 

The  dentition  of  Neanderthal  people 
and  their  peculiar  hearths  are  linked 
to  some  consequence  of  killing  game 
with  primitive  weapons  in  cold  cli- 


mates. Large  mammals  killed  in  win- 
ter had  to  be  dismembered  quiekly 
before  they  froze.  After  the  cut  meat 
froze,  the  ehunks  had  to  be  carried  to 
a convenient  shelter.  The  chunks  of 
frozen  meat  were  most  likely  thawed 
and  roasted  by  placing  them  direetly 
into  a bed  of  coals  in  a large  hearth. 
This  had  several  eonsequences.  First, 
the  meat  came  in  eontact  with  ashes, 
sand,  and  bone  grit.  Eating  sueh  meat 
would  have  caused  tooth  abrasion. 
The  open- rooted  and  possibly  contin- 
ually growing  cheek  teeth  of  Neander- 
thal are  the  logical  correlate  to  sueh 
abrasive  food.  Singed  and  charred 
meat  had  to  be  forcefully  removed 
from  layers  that  were  still  raw  and 
frozen.  This  meant  that  either  the 
meat  was  somehow  cut  off  or  that  the 
person  bit  directly  into  the  joint  and 
worried  off  a pieee  of  meat.  The  latter 
requires  powerful  incisors  and  a saw- 
ing motion  of  the  jaw  amenable  to 
severing  tough,  fibrous  meat.  The  jaw 
anatomy  indicates  that  a backward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  jaw 
existed — admirably  suited  for  grind- 
ing incisors  against  one  another.  Thus 
Neanderthal’s  projecting  jaws  and 
large  ineisors  would  function  admir- 
ably for  working  free  amounts  of 
tough  meat  from  joints.  Such  use  of 
the  front  teeth  should  not  only  lead  to 
heavy  wear  but  also  to  noticeable 
wear  on  the  front  of  the  incisors.  The 
fossil  evidenee  verifies  this. 

Another  consequenee  of  bringing 
crudely  severed  joints  to  a fire  was  an 
aceumulation  of  bones.  To  leave  bones 


about  a campsite  would  attract  bears 
or  other  carnivores.  Burning  all  bones 
not  only  removed  the  attraction,  but 
would  also  result  in  large  hearths  filled 
with  bone  ash  so  typical  of  Neander- 
thal hearths. 

To  understand  their  demise,  one 
must  go  a little  further  in  unraveling 
the  way  Neanderthals  lived.  There  is 
no  evidence  for  Neanderthals,  as  there 
is  for  Upper  Paleolithic  people,  having 
killed  much  in  excess  and  preserved 
the  surplus  meat.  Neanderthals  prob- 
ably lived  from  kill  to  kill.  In  winter, 
without  a reliable  surplus  of  stored 
food  to  fall  back  on,  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  stay  where  the  occurrence  of 
game  was  unpredictable.  They  could 
only  survive  in  winter  by  living  in 
areas  with  a high  density  and  diversity 
of  large  mammals.  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  confined  to  the  most 
productive  localities.  This  implies 
that  under  comparable  conditions 
Neanderthals  would  have  had  a more 
restricted  geographical  distribution 
than  Upper  Paleolithic  people. 

Further,  without  the  practice  of 
storing  surplus  food  or  boiling  bones 
to  extract  the  protein.  Neanderthals 
were  less  likely  to  be  as  efficient  in 
utilizing  carcasses  as  were  people 
from  the  Upper  Paleolithic.  Since 
there  is  no  evidence  for  sophisticated 
clothing  or  shelters,  we  may  assume 
that  Neanderthal  people — like  people 
living  in  the  high  Andes — kept  warm 
by  eating  more  food.  Compared  with 
the  Upper  Paleolithic  people.  Nean- 
derthal people  would  have  had  to 
hunt  more.  They  must  have  been  very 
sensitive  to  changes  in  game  densities. 
This  predicts  that  compared  with  the 
Upper  Paleolithic  people.  Neander- 
thals lived  at  lower  densities,  rarely 
formed  large  groups,  and  only  excep- 
tionally lived  in  communal  dwellings. 
This  is  supported  in  part  by  the  Rus- 
sian archeological  record;  the  camps 
of  Neanderthal  man  are  about  one- 
fifth  as  frequent  as  those  from  the 
Upper  Paleolithic,  although  the  latter 
period  was  the  shorter. 

The  first  retreat  of  the  Wurm  ice 


was  followed  by  a brief  but  very 
warm  interstadial  period.  (The  extent 
of  glacial  melting  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  ocean  shorelines  were  much 
higher  35,000  years  ago  than  they  are 
today.)  Forests  rapidly  replaced  loess 
steppes  and  grasslands.  This  would 
have  caused  the  once  large  herds  of 
grazers  to  become  depleted  and  frag- 
mented. As  the  grazers  with  shaggv' 
coats  grew  scarce,  the  geographical 
range  of  Neanderthal  people  must 
have  shrunk  rapidly.  The  last  of  the 
Neanderthals  exhibited  reduced  body 
growth,  a sign  of  inadequate  nutri- 
tion. They  probably  went  extinct  in  a 
short  period. 

Near  Extinction 

A glaciation  later,  the  same  fate 
nearly  befell  the  culturally  and  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  Upper  Paleo- 
lithic people.  They  came  close  to  ex- 
tinction during  the  terrible  Mesolithic 
period  that  followed  the  glaciation. 
Population  size  in  Europe  shrank, 
people  were  poorly  grown,  diseased, 
and  short-lived.  Homicide  and  canni- 
balism were  common.  However,  the 
technolog>'  changed,  new  ecosystems 
such  as  the  marine  shores  and  fresh- 
water deltas  were  exploited,  and  our 
kind  survived.  Neanderthal  people, 
by  comparison,  were  more  biologi- 
cally, and  less  culturally,  adapted  to 
their  role  in  glacial  landscapes.  They 
were,  therefore,  not  primitive  hu- 
mans. On  the  contrary.  Neanderthal 
was  more  specialized  biologically  for 
the  role  of  a superpredator  than  we 
are,  and  consequently  is  the  most  spe- 
cialized human  from  the  past.  It  was 
probably  only  after  the  Neanderthals’ 
extinction  that  modern  people  could 
colonize  the  land  they  once  roamed 
over,  for  they  must  have  been  fighters 
of  stunning  abilities,  for  whom  Upper 
Paleolithic  people  were  no  match. 


Used  with  permission  from  Natural 
History,  Vol.  90,  No.  1,  Copyright  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
1981. 
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The  Birth  of  Falconry 


By  Bob  Alison 


HE  FIRST  RECORD  of  human 
interest  in  falconry  is  probably  an 
Assyrian  relief  made  at  the  time  Sar- 
gon  II  (722-705  B.C.)  was  in  power. 
It  suggests  the  Assyrians  were  avid  fal- 
coners. So  were  the  Hittites.  At  least 
that  is  the  impression  left  by  several 
artifacts  dating  to  the  8th  century 
B.C. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  Jews  and 
Palestinians  did  not  know  falconry 
until  the  period  of  King  David.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  relates  that  the 
King  “went  out  to  hunt  with  net  and 
falcon.”  But  there  is  no  indication  of 
how  popular  hawking  was  at  that 
time  in  that  turbulent  region. 

The  early  Indians  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  falconry  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  According  to  Ctesias,  “They 
catch  young  eagles  . . . bring  them  up 
and  train  them  for  hunting.  . . . When 
they  have  been  brought  to  precision  in 


this  type  of  hunting,  the  Indians  let 
them  loose  on  mountain  hares  and 
wild  foxes.”  That  practice  continues 
in  India  to  this  day. 

About  the  7th  century  B.C.,  hawk- 
ing had  taken  China  by  storm.  Wen 
Wang  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ch’u  (689- 
677  B.C.)  loved  to  hawk.  So  did  the 
Han  rulers  (206  B.C. -220  A.D.)  The 
usurper  Ts’ao  Ts’ao  owned  thousands 
of  trained  falcons.  And  Li  Heng,  an 
obscure  youth  who  lived  around  A.D. 
530,  used  trained  hawks  to  take  pheas- 
ants— according  to  a statement  in  the 
Hsi  Ching  Tsa  Chi. 

According  to  the  Japanese  Nihon 
Shoki,  falcons  were  unknown  in 
Japan  prior  to  A.D.  355  when  one  was 
given  to  Emperor  Nintoku.  Soon,  fal- 
cons became  the  rage. 

It  was  the  ancient  Persians,  how- 
ever, who  had  a real  thirst  for  fal- 
conry. The  first  book  on  hawking. 
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“Baz-Nama-Yi  Nasiri,”  was  written 
there.  Many  early  authors  spoke  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hunting 
falcons  which  were  raised  at  the  Per- 
sian city  of  Kerman  and  sold  all  over 
the  ancient  world. 

An  Arabian  poem  indicates  that  by 
A.D.  500  the  sport  had  spread  into  the 
Arab  world — “the  falcon  shoots  down 
from  the  clouded  sky  which  the  hunt- 
ers have  kept  hungry.”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  resulted  from  Persian 
influence,  since  the  Arabs  adopted  the 
Persian  word  “bazi” — meaning  falcon. 

The  Greeks  apparently  were  not 
keen  falconers.  Aristotle  reported  that 
about  350  B.C.  “In  Thrace  . . . men 
hunt  for  little  birds  in  the  marshes 
with  the  aid  of  hawks.  . . . The  men 
frighten  the  birds  out  and  the  hawks 
. . . frighten  them  down.  The  men 
then  strike  them  with  their  sticks  and 
capture  them.” 

Of  course,  Alexander  of  Macedon 
was  the  falconer’s  falconer.  Every- 
where he  went,  he  took  with  him  sev- 
eral of  his  best  birds.  He  flew  them 
regularly  on  all  his  campaigns. 

Caught  On  Fast 

Hawking  caught  on  fast  in  the 
Roman  world.  In  A.D.  23,  Pliny 
wrote  “The  men  put  up  the  birds  from 
woods  and  reed-beds  and  the  hawks 
fly  overhead  . . . [and]  when  the  birds 
have  been  put  up,  the  hawks  intercept 
them  in  the  air,  and  when  it  is  time  for 
a catch  invite  the  sportsmen  to  take 
the  opportunity  by  their  screaming 
and  their  way  of  flying.” 

Later,  Aelian  (A.D.  170-230)  ob- 
served that  “falcons  are  excellent  at 
fowling  and  are  no  whit  inferior  to 
eagles.”  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
training  methods  used  by  the  Indians 
of  his  day. 

“To  a tame  hare  or  domestic  fox,” 
he  wrote,  “they  attach  a piece  of  meat, 
and  then  let  them  run,  and  having 
sent  the  birds  in  pursuit,  they  allow 
them  to  pick  off  the  meat.  The  birds 
give  chase  at  full  speed,  and  if  they 
catch  the  hare  or  the  fox,  they  have 
the  meat  as  a reward  for  the  capture.” 


WHEN  KUBLAI  KHAN  hunted  with  his 


hawks,  he  did  so  in  styie.  “Ten  thousand 
men,  called  ‘toscaor,’  are  assigned  in  par- 
ties of  two  or  three  to  stations Each  has 

a whistie  and  a hood,  with  which  they  can 
cail  in  and  secure  the  hawk.” 

Julius  Maternus  (A.D.  355)  thought 
that  those  born  with  Venus  in  Aquar- 
ius or  Mercury  in  Virgo  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  sport.  Paulinus 
(A.D.  459)  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(A.D.  431-487)  both  wrote  on  fal- 
conry, as  did  several  other  Roman 
authors. 

Charlemagne  (A.D.  768-814)  was 
such  an  enthusiastic  falconer  that 
often  he  demanded  only  hunting  fal- 
cons as  tribute  from  vassal  kingdoms. 

According  to  Marco  Polo  (A.D. 
1254-1324),  the  Mongols  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  sport.  He  told  how  the 
“Great  Khan  . . . always  carries  with 
him  twelve  of  his  best  gerfalcons  . . .” 
The  Mongols  went  so  far  as  to  band 
their  birds  with  “small  silver  labels” 
showing  the  names  of  the  owner.  Any- 
one finding  a banded  falcon  was  re- 
quired to  take  it  to  the  Bularguchi — 
the  guardian  of  unclaimed  property — 
who  restored  it  to  its  owner. 

When  Kublai  Khan  hunted  with  his 
hawks,  he  did  so  in  grand  style.  Marco 
Polo,  who  witnessed  a royal  hunt, 
reported  that  “ten  thousand  men 
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THE  GERMAN  Salic  Laws  of  A.D.  500  pro- 
vided a penalty  of  600  dinarii  for  anyone 
stealing  a “hawk  from  a tree.”  In  those 
days,  that  was  a king’s  ransom.  The  astro- 
nomical fine  of  1800  dinarii  was  handed 
down  to  anyone  fooiish  enough  to  steal  a 
falcon  from  its  owner. 

called  ‘toscaor’  are  assigned  in  parties 
of  two  or  three  to  stations.  . . . Each  of 
them  has  a whistle  and  a hood,  with 
which  they  can  call  in  and  secure  the 
hawk.”  One  Mongol  soldier  told  Polo 
that  his  greatest  joy  in  life  was  “the 
open  steppe,  a clear  day,  a swift  horse, 
and  a falcon  on  your  wrist  to  start  up 
hares.” 

About  that  time,  the  German  Em- 
peror Erederick  II  was  writing  his  six- 
volume  treatise  “De  arte  venandi  cum 
avibus” — the  art  of  falconry.  It  was 
immensely  popular. 

Harold,  the  last  of  the  pre-Norman 
English  kings,  was  a falconer.  So  was 
William  of  Normandy,  who  defeated 
him.  The  Bayeau  Tapestry  shows  the 
two  side-by-side  on  horsebaek,  faleons 
on  their  wrists. 

In  the  next  few  centuries,  the  sport 
swept  across  England  like  a raging 
fire.  By  the  middle  of  the  15th  een- 
tury,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  had  been 
appointed  Hereditory  Grand  Faleoner 
with  a yearly  income  of  over  1,000 
pounds.  The  position  survived  400 
years. 


In  A.D.  1360,  Edward  III  imposed 
the  penalty  of  two  years  in  prison  for 
anyone  who  stole  a hawk.  By  1539, 
Henry  VHI  went  even  further.  Any- 
one who  took  hawks  or  their  eggs 
from  the  wild  were  “felons  and  shall 
have  and  suffer  such  pain  of  Death.” 
Obviously,  he  was  taking  the  matter 
seriously.  So  were  the  aristocrats  of  his 
time — those  who  could,  along  with 
the  king,  lawfully  possess  raptors  for 
hawking. 

By  that  time,  the  first  English  fal- 
conry treatise  had  appeared.  It  was 
written  by  Dame  Judith  Berners  in 
1486  and  was  contained  in  the  “Boke 
of  St.  Albans.”  It  was  prepared  “.  . . 
in  so  much  that  gentlemen  and  honest 
persons  have  great  delight  in  hawking 
and  desire  to  have  the  manner  to  take 
hawks,  and  also  how  and  in  what  wise 
they  should  guide  them  . . . and  to 
understand  their  sicknesses  and  the 
many  notable  terms  that  be  used  in 
hawking.” 

In  the  text,  as  custom  had  handed 
down,  specific  raptors  were  assigned 
to  aristocratic  classes  of  owners — “an 
eagle  for  an  emperor,  a gerfalcon  for  a 
king,  a peregrine  for  an  earl,  a mer- 
lyon  for  a lady,  a goshawk  for  a yeo- 
man, a sparehawk  for  a priest,  a lancet 
for  a squire,  a fawken  gentilt  for  a 
prince  and  a fawken  of  the  rock  for  a 
duke.” 


Falconry’s  Darkest  Years 

The  1700s  were  falconry’s  darkest 
years  in  England.  By  1800,  William 
Blades  reported  that  owing  to  its 
“great  expense”  and  the  “diminution 
of  game  consequent  on  the  progress  of 
civilization,”  the  sport  had  beeome 
rare,  and  very  nearly  extinct. 

In  1865,  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  an  enthusiastic  falconer,  sug- 
gested that  hawking  was  dead  in  Eng- 
land. In  1868,  there  were  only  three 
professional  falconers  in  all  of  Britain. 
A school  of  falconry  was  set  up  but  it 
failed  miserably.  Somehow,  by  1878, 
the  number  of  faleoners  had  crept  up 
to  nine.  The  next  year,  the  Falconry 
Glub  of  England  was  formed.  Its 
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members  roamed  the  countryside 
drumming  up  interest  in  the  sport. 
There  was  a strong  response. 

Thanks  to  a timely  importation  of 
fourteen  goshawks,  eleven  gyrfalcons 
and  a couple  of  rough-legged  hawks 
from  Norway  in  1876,  the  supply  of 
trained  raptors  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  new  demand.  Naturally,  English 
colonists  introduced  the  sport  to 
North  America,  where  it  sputtered 
along  for  some  time  before  taking 
root. 

Until  the  19th  century,  falconry  was 
essentially  a sport  of  kings.  It  was  a 
jealously- guarded  activity.  In  time, 
the  aristocratic  classes  were  grudg- 
ingly permitted  to  take  part.  But  it 
was  not  until  recently  that  it  became 
the  sport  of  the  common  sportsman. 

The  German  Salic  Laws  of  A.D. 
500  provided  a penalty  of  600  dinarii 
for  anyone  stealing  a “hawk  from  a 


tree.”  In  those  days,  that  was  a king’s 
ransom.  The  astronomical  fine  of  1800 
dinarii  was  handed  down  to  anyone 
insane  enough  to  steal  a falcon  from 
its  owner. 

Fifty  years  later,  under  Gundobad, 
the  Scandinavian  Bergundian  Laws 
dealt  harshly  with  hawk  thieves — “If 
anyone  has  presumed  to  steal  another’s 
hawk,  we  command  that  the  bird 
itself  eat  six  ounces  of  flesh  from  the 
breast  of  the  thief.” 

Of  course,  not  all  laws  on  raptors 
were  so  severe.  But  none  were  trifling. 
Falconry  was  serious  business. 

And,  to  a certain  extent,  it  still  is. 
At  least,  it  can  be  an  expensive  busi- 
ness. Northern  gyrfalcons  are  rumored 
to  bring  as  much  as  $20,000  on  Middle 
East  markets. 

Falconry’s  history  is  a proud  one — 
its  roots  deep  and  time-resistent.  Its 
future?  Who  knows? 
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Clouds^  Crickets,  and  the 

Weather 

by  Jim  Mordovancey 


wo  DAYS  before  the  ’79  deer  sea- 
son, my  uncle  Fred  broke  a ten- 
year  tradition  by  announcing  that  he 
would  not  hunt  with  us  on  opening 
day.  When  asked  why,  he  replied 
smugly,  “Because  I don’t  intend  to  get 
soaked.”  Without  going  into  the  stories 
about  fogged- over  scopes  and  water 
trickling  down  backs,  suffice  to  say  we 
should  have  listened  and  stayed  under 
cover  with  him.  He’s  the  number  one 
forecaster  for  Franklin  Township. 

Actually,  Fred  McFlarey  shuns  the 
label  of  weather  forecaster.  He  claims 
it’s  misleading  because  all  of  nature 
provides  the  signs  he  uses,  so  Fred  pre- 
fers to  think  of  himself  as  nature-sensi- 
tive. He  watches  the  professionals  on 
television  analyze  the  atmosphere  with 
their  satellites  and  maps,  and  believes 
they  do  a credible  job  predicting  the 
weather,  all  things  considered.  But  an 
individual  discerning  the  flights  of  the 
birds,  the  glistening  of  the  dew,  the 
very  taste  of  the  wind  itself,  says  Fred, 
can  also  do  a credible  job  and  make 
surprisingly  accurate  short-range 
predictions. 

Nature’s  Clues 

Generations  of  woodsmen,  farmers, 
and  sailors  learned  to  understand  na- 
ture’s weather  clues  long  before  the 
six-o’clock  news  existed,  Fred  ex- 
plains. Many  had  to  learn  about  their 
surroundings  then,  because  their  live- 
lihoods often  depended  on  how  much 
natural  knowledge  had  been  accumu- 
lated. 

But  nowadays,  with  chemical  sprays 
contaminating  the  land,  housing  tracts 
sprawling  onto  the  countryside,  and 
air  conditioning  a must  almost  every- 
where, this  sensitivity  to  nature  has 


waned  or  been  further  complicated, 
and  only  a few  know  the  rewards  of 
observation  weathering. 

For  those  who  are  interested  though, 
nature’s  signs  are  still  there.  I found 
out  one  evening  last  spring  when  I vis- 
ited my  uncle’s  country  home  for  din- 
ner, and  in  the  process  saw  just  how 
this  weatherman  in  bib-overalls  oper- 
ates. 

As  he  greeted  me  at  the  door  that 
day,  his  hair  looked  a little  whiter  and 
his  paunch  a little  bigger  than  I re- 
membered, but  his  handshake  was  still 
firm,  nonetheless.  And  as  usual,  first 
we  went  into  the  den  and  swapped 
yarns  for  an  hour  or  so  about  deer 
hunting.  Then  about  five  o’clock,  we 
moved  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  down 
to  a meal  of  venison,  mushrooms, 
home-baked  bread  and  rhubarb  pie. 
As  we  ate,  our  conversation  drifted  to 
the  weather. 

“What  I do  is  use  the  most  depend- 
able knowledge  available,”  Fred  said. 
“Many  of  nature’s  signs  are  trust- 
worthy— animals  and  clouds  and 
such.  And  there’s  some  old  sayings 
that  have  proven  themselves  over  the 
years,  too.  One  of  my  favorites  is 
‘morning  dew  on  the  grass,  rain  will 
not  pass.’  And  from  time  to  time  I 
read  through  some  books  from  the 
library  in  town;  that’s  how  I learned 
to  set  up  my  little  weather  station.  I 
also  listen  to  the  weatherlady  on  the 
news;  she  can  be  quite  a help,  too.” 

Fred  then  agreed  to  show  me  just 
what  steps  he  takes  in  making  one  of 
his  “weather  guesses.” 

We  finished  our  pie  and  went  into 
the  living  room,  where  Fred  switched 
on  the  television.  He  wanted  to  see 
what  atmospheric  trends  were  devel- 
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FRED  SWITCHED  on  the  television.  He 
wanted  to  see  what  atmospheric  trends 
were  developing  countrywide  because  they 
could  influence  the  local  weather  in  a few 
days.  Fred  also  liked  to  second-guess  the 
local  forecaster. 

oping  countrywide  because  they  could 
influence  the  local  weather  in  a few 
days.  He  also  wanted  to  get  the 
forecast,  which  is  fairly  reliable,  but 
just  for  fun  Fred  likes  to  second-guess 
it.  He  explained  that  the  meteorol- 
ogist’s forecast  has  to  cover  a large 
area,  and  Fred’s  mountainous  locale 
causes  peculiarities  in  the  weather 
pattern  that  are  different  than,  say, 
those  for  rolling  countryside  or  flat- 
land  next  to  a large  body  of  water. 

“And  not  only  that,”  said  he,  “but 
you  don’t  learn  much  about  nature  by 
sitting  in  front  of  a television.  You 
have  to  get  outside  yourself  to  do 
that.” 

After  the  news,  he  and  I stepped 
out  the  front  door  to  consult  his 
instruments.  Mounted  on  the  porch 
were  three  thermometers,  from  which 
he  takes  the  average;  a barometer, 
which  measures  the  air  pressure;  and 
a hygrometer,  which  measures  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air.  Nearby, 
he  has  other  indicators  which  the 
weather  bureau  might  scoff  at,  but 


they  do  the  job  for  him  and  that’s 
what  counts.  A square  of  canvas  hang- 
ing from  a pole  in  the  yard  serves  as  a 
wind  gauge  (only  twice  has  he  seen  it 
straight  out);  a rooster-style  weather- 
vane  mounted  atop  the  barn  points 
out  the  wind  direction;  and  the  rest  of 
the  indicators  lie  almost  anywhere, 
according  to  Fred. 

To  show  me  what  he  meant,  he 
reached  onto  a wicker  stand  and  picked 
up  a notebook  with  a faded  yellow 
cover.  “For  the  recording  part,”  he 
affirmed.  “Weather  changes  show 
themselves  in  advance  somehow.  The 
trick  is  to  use  your  senses  and  ascer- 
tain anything  that  might  be  a clue.  Is 
it  humidity?  Wind  direction?  Sky 
pinkish  or  gray?  How  are  the  horses 
acting?” 

He  stressed  that  any  one  indicator 
used  by  itself  is  practically  worthless; 
all  have  to  be  used  together.  They’re 
compared  with  each  other  and  with 
past  readings  for  that  time  of  season. 

Fifty-seven  years  of  working  the 
land  had  given  Fred  ample  chances  to 
make  observations,  and  as  he  men- 
tioned some,  I wrote  them  down: 

A rising  barometer  and  winds  veer- 
ing to  the  west  will  clear  away  foul 
weather  and  mean  two  to  four  days  of 
blue  skies  and  fleecy-white  clouds. 

The  flowers  of  dandelions  and  clover 
will  pucker  and  fold  slightly  as  mois- 
ture in  the  air  increases  and  rain  draws 
near. 

Distant  objects  appear  clearer  be- 
fore a storm,  and  odors  can  be  sensed 
more  sharply. 

Honeybees  will  never  get  their  wings 
wet;  they’ll  always  take  to  the  hive 
hours  in  advance  of  rain. 

Or  as  Fred  likes  to  remember  this 
one: 

If  bees  return  to  the  hive,  rain  will 
soon  arrive; 

If  they  fly  away,  fine  will  be  the  day. 

After  he  recited  this  couplet,  a 
scratching  noise  started  at  the  screen 
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door.  I opened  it,  and  out  trotted 
Fred’s  orange  tomcat,  Fritzie-boy. 
“Now  you  take  this  cat  here,”  Fred 
commented.  “An  approaching  storm 
means  it’s  feeding  time  for  him.  Birds 
have  trouble  flying  in  the  low-pres- 
sure systems  accompanying  rainy 
weather,  so  many  will  simply  perch 
rather  than  exert  themselves  more. 
And  some,  like  robins  and  swallows, 
will  snuggle  right  into  their  nests, 
perhaps  to  help  protect  their  homes 
from  the  violent  weather.  Then  the 
birds  make  easier  prey  for  Fritzie-boy, 
here.  See  how  it  works?  And  another 
thing,  this  cat  eats  grass  before  it 
rains.  I don’t  know  why.  I just  write 
things  down  as  I see  ’em.  Here,  you 
can  look  this  over  if  you  want,”  he 
added  as  he  handed  me  the  notebook. 

Thumbing  through  the  pages,  I dis- 
covered not  only  weather  signs,  but  a 
diary  of  the  natural  occurrences  in  his 
valley  as  well.  Some  days  he  had  filled 
half  a page,  but  mostly  he  had  jotted 
just  enough  to  fill  a ruled  line.  One 
typical  page  went  as  shown  in  Table  1 . 


The  temperature,  he  informed  me, 
was  76  degrees.  It  can  be  accurately 
determined  by  using  a black  field 
cricket;  they’re  extremely  sensitive  to 
temperature  changes.  Just  count  the 
chirps  in  fifteen  seconds,  add  thirty 
seven,  and  you  get  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

Lightning  flashed  off  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  and  Fred  counted  off  the 
seconds  until  the  boom  reached  his 
ears.  Then  he  divided  by  five  and 
knew  roughly  the  storm’s  distance 
away  in  miles.  But  it  was  to  the  north, 
so  it  wouldn’t  bother  us;  thunder- 
storms usually  take  an  easterly  track 
across  the  commonwealth. 

Fred  mentioned  that  so-called 
“heat  lightning”  is  merely  lightning 
that  is  too  far  away  for  the  thunder  to 
be  heard.  The  sound  of  thunder  tra- 
vels only  about  fifteen  miles,  while 
the  light  from  a distant  lightning  bolt 
is  often  scattered  and  reflected  by 
clouds;  the  result  is  the  noiseless  flash- 
ing often  seen  in  the  night  sky. 

Later  that  evening,  back  in  the 


TABLE  1 


Date 

Time 

Barometer 

Wind 

Sky 

Other 

15 

noon 

high, 

steady 

NW  chilly, 
blustery 

blue,  some 
puffy  clouds 

Plowed  behind  hen- 
house. Saw  first 
bluebird,  finally. 

16 

8 a.m. 

stili  high 

W 

clouds 
moving  north 

New  grass  fragrance 
strong. 

17 

supper 

time 

faliing 

medium 

SE  gusts 

blanket  of 
clouds 
moving  in 

Deer  out  early  on 
hill.  Sun  sinking 
pale.  Temp,  rising. 

18 

noon 

iow 

E 

low,  gray 

Spat  rain  early, 
soaking  now. 
Shoveled  out  barn. 

“You  develop  a weather  sense  after 
awhile,”  Fred  said,  “and  reading  the 
signs  become  second  nature.  Then  you 
automatically  plan  your  activities  ac- 
cording to  the  upcoming  weather. 
Makes  life  easier.” 

I left  the  notebook  on  the  porch, 
and  my  nature- wise  uncle  pointed  out 
other  nice- to- knows  as  we  strolled  the 
yard. 


house,  Fred  remembered  to  show  me 
another  valuable  weather  aid. 
Stretched  across  the  wall  in  the  hall- 
way was  a color  poster  displaying  the 
various  types  of  clouds,  along  with  ex- 
planations about  each.  He  had  sent  to 
the  government  printing  office  for  this 
poster. 

“If  you’re  going  to  learn  the 
weather,”  he  said,  “you  have  to  under- 
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“NOW  YOU  take  this  cat  here,”  Fred  com- 
mented. “An  approaching  storm  means  it’s 
feeding  time  for  him.  Birds  have  trouble  fly- 
ing in  the  low-pressure  systems  accom- 
panying rainy  weather,  so  many  will  simply 
perch,  rather  than  exert  themselves  more.” 


stand  the  moods  of  the  sky.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  an  idle  cloud.  Even  the 
docile-looking  puffs  overhead  on  a 
sunny  day  are  really  whirling,  burling 
cauldrons  of  water  vapor  and  air  cur- 
rents powered  by  the  sun.  They’re 
constantly  performing  some  task  for 
the  environment. 

“And  watch  for  halos  around  the  sun 
and  the  moon,”  he  added.  “They’re 
one  of  the  most  reliable  omens  of  ap- 
proaching bad  weather  and  are  caused 


by  high,  wispy  cirrus  clouds  or  mare’s 
tails,  as  they’re  sometimes  called.  It 
may  be  pleasant  here  on  the  ground, 
but  up  above  a storm  may  be  brewing 
while  giving  off  warnings  days  in  ad- 
vance.” 

His  weather  guess  for  that  particu- 
lar spring  night  was  that  we’d  get 
some  heavy  showers  starting  about 
midnight  with  clearing  by  mid-morn- 
ing. 

“It  should  be  a perfect  night  for 
growing  mushrooms,”  he  reminded 
me.  “The  pasture  will  be  loaded  with 
them  first  thing  in  the  morning — but 
have  to  get  ’em  before  the  sun  does, 
you  know.” 

Before  I left,  Fred  admitted  that  he 
still  misses  with  the  weather  every 
dozen  days  or  so.  “Occasionally,  the 
usual  signs  go  awry.  I don’t  know 
why.  It  seems  that  no  matter  how  well 
you  know  nature,  she  can  always 
teach  you  something  new.  But  that’s 
what  makes  it  fun.” 

As  he  walked  me  to  the  car,  he 
promised  to  send  along  a box  of  mush- 
rooms with  the  rural  carrier  tomor- 
row. With  that,  we  shook  hands,  and 
I drove  back  home. 

The  next  day,  the  sun  shone  through 
by  mid-morning.  And  that  night,  as  I 
dined  on  steak  and  mushrooms,  I 
thought  of  the  words  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin wrote  more  than  200  years  ago: 

“Some  are  weatherwise,  and  some 
are  otherwise.” 


Some  Fact  and  Fiction  of  Weather-Lore  Sayings 


Of  nature’s  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A tittle  I can  read. 

— Shakespeare 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  them: 
“When  spiders  weave  their  webs  by 
noon,  fine  weather  will  be  coming 
soon.”  “Year  of  plentiful  snow,  lots  of 
corn  will  grow.”  “When  chimney  smoke 
is  curling  low,  soon’ll  come  a stormy 
blow.”  But  just  how  reliable  are  these 
sayings  when  it  comes  to  actually  pre- 
dicting the  weather? 


Quite  a number  do,  indeed,  have 
strong  observational  associations  with 
impending  weather.  However,  as  the 
sayings  traveled  from  one  geographic 
area  to  another,  some  lost  much  of 
their  original  accuracy  and  still  others 
were  twisted  around  right  from  their  in- 
ception. 

For  example,  field  workers  of  the  Old 
South  believed  that  if  they  killed  a rat- 
tlesnake and  hung  it  up  to  dry,  it  would 
rain  Soon.  To  moderns,  this  sounds  ab- 
surd. But  snakes  and  other  reptiles  are 
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more  active  and  out  in  greater  numbers 
during  the  low-pressure  systems  that 
precede  a storm;  so  the  workers  prob- 
ably did  kill  more  then.  To  them,  a 
seemingly  logical  connection  existed 
between  the  death  of  a snake  and  a 
change  in  the  weather.  So  before  dis- 
missing an  apparently  worthless  fable, 
often  it  is  worthwhile  to  investigate 
and  see  if  at  least  the  idea  can  be  used 
as  a piece  of  helpful  lore. 

Some  meteorologists  are  reluctant 
to  admit  it,  but  many  sayings  are  also 
authentic  indicators  of  forthcoming 
weather. 

For  example,  “When  the  sun  goes 
pale  to  bed,  by  dawn  rain  will  be  over 
head.”  Storm  systems  approaching 
Pennsylvania  travel  approximately 
from  west  to  east.  So  when  the  sun 
sets,  its  fiery  rays  are  scattered  and 
refracted  by  the  droplet-laden  clouds. 
This  causes  the  solar  sphere  itself  to 
appear  yellowish  or  milky  in  complex- 
ion, or  to  be  surrounded  by  a halo  — 
both  of  which  are  statistically  proven 
omens  of  foul  weather. 

The  biggest  failing  with  weather  say- 
ings is  to  take  them  as  gospel  truths. 
These  observations  comment  on  such 


32  Elk  Removed 

At  least  thirty-two  elk  were  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd 
in  1982,  according  to  a Game  Com- 
mission tabulation.  Known  elk  mor- 
tality included  nine  calves,  eleven 
cows,  eleven  mature  bulls  and  one 
yearling  bull. 

Eleven  elk,  including  one  calf,  four 
cows  and  six  mature  bulls,  were  killed 
for  destroying  crops.  Nine  more,  in- 
cluding two  calves,  two  cows,  four 
mature  bulls  and  one  yearling  bull, 
were  killed  illegally.  Five  elk,  all  of 
them  calves,  succumbed  to  the  rigors 
of  last  year’s  severe  winter,  starving  to 
death.  Two  cows  and  one  mature  bull 
were  shot  during  the  deer  season.  Two 
cows  died  of  illness,  and  one  calf  and 
one  cow  were  killed  by  dogs. 

Normally,  about  30  to  35  calves  are 
produced  annually,  so  it  would  ap- 
pear there  was  little  or  no  expansion 
of  the  elk  herd  during  the  past  year. 


things  as  guitar  strings  tightening  and 
going  out  of  tune,  and  ankles  and  bun- 
ions aching  before  a storm.  Experimen- 
tation and  observation  are  the  best 
confirmers  of  their  reliability.  One  thing 
is  for  certain  though:  Weather  does  af- 
fect everything  on  this  planet  in  some 
way,  so  almost  anything  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a sign. 

The  following  old  verse  Is  crammed 
with  observations  about  the  weather. 
See  if  any  are  familiar. 


Signs  of  Rain 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow; 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  barometer  is 
low, 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels 
sleep, 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep; 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed; 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head; 

Hark,  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack! 
Old  Betty’s  nerves  are  on  the  rack; 
Low  o’er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings. 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings! 
‘‘Twill  surely  rain,  I see  with  sorrow. 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  tomorrow. 


From  State  Herd 

ILLEGAL  KILLS,  poaching,  accounted  for 
nine  of  the  32  elk  lost  in  1982.  Two  more  elk, 
a pregnant  elk  and  calf,  were  shot  by  poach- 
ers during  the  January  1983  census.  DGP 
Harold  Harshbarger,  left,  is  being  assisted 
here  in  retrieving  the  cow.  The  meat  from 
both  of  these  elk  was  distributed  to  needy 
families  in  the  area. 


Super  Duper  Hunter’s  Salads 

By  J.  Almus  Russell 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WHOLESOME  woodland  salads 
are  the  hunter’s  for  the  making. 
Too  often  their  diet  in  remote  areas 
consists  largely  of  canned,  dried,  or 
game  foods.  Too  often  salads  are  ne- 
glected when  they  should  be  prized 
for  health,  variety,  and  appetite.  A 
knowledge  of  woodland  plants  is  all 
that’s  needed,  plus  some  recipes  easy 
to  prepare  and  serve. 

Leaves,  stalks,  and  roots.  Buds,  blos- 
soms, and  fruits.  All  are  usually  plen- 
tiful in  forests,  pastures,  meadows, 
and  marshes.  They  are  yours  for  the 
gathering. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  cull  salad 
materials  young.  They  should  be  care- 
fully washed,  whether  they  are  to  be 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  Roots  must  be 
scrubbed  and  peeled.  Fruits  should 
be  lusciously  ripe.  Keep  them  as  fresh 
as  possible  until  needed. 

Vegetables  to  be  used  may  be  sliced, 
minced,  or  chopped  at  home  before 
leaving.  Ditto,  hard-boiled  eggs.  Sim- 
ple dressings  may  be  improvised  on 


WHOLESOME  woodland  salads  can  be  had 
in  every  month  but  January.  A knowledge  of 
woodland  plants  is  all  that’s  needed,  plus 
some  recipes  easy  to  prepare  and  serve. 


location  from  oil  and  vinegar  mixed 
with  herbs.  If  ice  be  lacking,  the  pre- 
pared salads  may  be  hung  in  plastic 
bags  in  a spring  or  well.  Then  eat 
them  for  health,  flavor,  and  variety. 
You  won’t  be  disappointed. 


LEAF  SALADS 

Purslane  Salad 

6 medium-size  potatoes,  boiled 
V2  cup  vinegar 

1 small  onion,  chopped 

1 cup  celery,  chopped 

2 teaspoons  purslane  tips,  chopped 

1 cup  commercial  salad  dressing 

Peel  and  cube  potatoes  while  still 
warm.  Add  remaining  ingredients  ex- 
cept for  the  salad  dressing,  then  add 
salad  dressing.  Toss  mixture  lightly 
but  thoroughly.  Serve  at  once. 

Use  only  tips  and  leaves  uncooked 
in  a salad.  Discard  thick  stems.  Purs- 
lane thrives  in  gardens  as  a spreading 
weed  and  is  easily  identified. 

Wilted  Dandelion  Salad 

2 quarts  young  dandelion  leaves 
V2  cup  ham  or  bacon  fat 

Salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  sugar 
to  taste 

Wash  and  dry  leaves.  Soak  in  salted 
water  to  remove  bitterness.  Place  fry- 
ing pan  containing  fat  on  the  burner. 
Stir  leaves  until  wilted.  Season  to  taste 
and  serve  quickly. 

Mature  dandelion  leaves  are  too 
bitter  for  use.  The  best  dandelions  are 
not  found  on  closely  mowed  lawns. 
Rather,  in  places  where  the  grass  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  freely.  Long 
before  the  last  frost  of  spring,  a slightly 
reddish  tangle  of  leaves  appears  at  the 
top  of  well- developed  perennial  roots. 


r 


Watercress  Salad 


Burdock  Salad 


1 cup  watercress 
1 cup  cabbage 
1 small  onion 

Chop  all  ingredients  very  fine 
Dressing 

V2  cup  sour  cream 
Va  cup  lemon  juice 
Salt  to  taste 

Mix  thoroughly. 

Watercress  may  be  gathered  in 
almost  any  month  of  the  year.  Leaves 
and  stems  may  be  eaten  raw  with  salt 
as  a savory,  or  dressed  with  vinegar 
and  sugar  in  a mixed  salad. 

Chicory  Salad 

Wash  crowns  of  leaves  cut  off  just 
above  the  roots.  Use  only  early  leaves. 
Dress  with  olive  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt. 
Eat  raw. 

Early  chicory  leaves,  green  or 
blanched,  cut  off  just  above  the  roots, 
are  necessary  for  a superior  salad. 

Because  of  the  chicory’s  handsome 
but  tattered-looking  blue  blossoms, 
the  plant  is  sometimes  called  “ragged 
sailors”  or  “blue  sailors.” 

STALK  SALADS 

Calamus  Salad 

1 cup  young,  center,  calamus  stalks 

1 solid  head  of  lettuce 

2 green  onions,  sliced 

1 small  bunch  radishes 

2 tbs.  green  peppers,  chopped 
1 cup  cucumber,  diced 

Peel  and  slice  calamus  stalks.  Wash 
and  clean  all  vegetables.  Break  lettuce 
into  bite-size  pieces.  Prepare  other  in- 
gredients as  direeted.  Toss  lightly  with 
oil- vinegar  dressing. 

Calamus  (sweet  flag)  stalks  provide 
tasty  salad  materials.  The  peeled, 
sliced  young  stalks  carry  just  enough 
herbal  flavor  to  be  appealing  but  not 
repulsive. 


Peel  young  leaf-stalks  before  they  be- 
gin to  lengthen.  Sprinkle  well  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  salt.  Eat  raw. 

Stalk  pith  may  be  eaten  as  a salad. 
The  stems  may  be  steamed  like  aspar- 
agus before  seasoning  with  salad 
dressing. 

Greenbrier  Salad 

4 cups  reddish  greenbriar  stalks 
Use  only  3 to  6 inches  of  the  tops 
V2  cup  commercial  French  dressing 

Boil  stalks  in  salted  water  for  two 
minutes.  Drain  and  cool.  Pour  dress- 
ing over  shoots  and  serve. 

The  greenbriar  has  several  names; 
bamboo  briar,  cat  briar,  bull  briar, 
and  blaspheme  vine.  The  vines,  cov- 
ered with  green  glossy  leaves,  make  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket. 

If  while  gathering  the  tender  grow- 
ing ends,  you  become  entangled  in  the 
old  woody  vines  with  their  sharp 
prickles,  you  will  understand  why  the 
greenbriars  are  also  called  blaspheme 
vine. 

ROOT  SALADS 

Wild  Carrot  Salad 


GREENBRIAR  has  several  names:  bamboo 
briar,  cat  briar  and  bull  briar.  The  vines,  cov- 
ered with  giossy  leaves,  make  an  almost  im- 
penetrable thicket. 


2 cups  fleshy  roots 
V2  cup  raisins,  chopped 
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HERE  IS  THE  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as 
part  of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife” 
program.  This  program  is  intended  to  gener- 
ate financial  support  from  non-hunters  as 
well  as  hunters  - everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contribu- 
tions are  used  to  fund  numerous  manage- 
ment programs  involving  non-game  species. 
Won’t  you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is 
$2,  the  decal  $1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 


Arrowhead  tubers  have  a distine- 
tive  flavor  which  many  prefer  to  the 
potato.  The  raw  tubers  have  an  un- 
pleasant taste  which  is  dissipated  by 
cooking.  Tubers  range  from  pea  to 
egg  size.  Average  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  Salad 

1 pound  wild  artichokes,  boiled, 
peeled,  and  sliced 

1 cup  artichoke  dressing 

Choke  Dressing 

1 cup  watercress,  finely  chopped 
14  cup  tomato  ketchup 

1 hard-boiled  egg,  finely  chopped 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2 cups  French  dressing 

Mix  well  and  serve. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a species 
of  wild  sunflower.  In  spite  of  its 
name,  this  plant  is  not  native  to 
Jerusalem  or  the  Near  East.  “Jeru- 
salem” is  a corruption  of  the  Italian 
world  “girasole.” 

This  artichoke  yields  tubers  as  large 
as  medium-size  potatoes.  A salad 
made  from  them  is  rich  in  insulin  but 
low  in  starch. 


I tablespoon  cream 
14  cup  mayonnaise 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

I teaspoon  shredded  sorrel  leaves 

Boil,  core,  and  slice  wild  carrot  roots. 
Blend  cream,  mayonnaise,  and  salt 
together.  Toss  lightly  together. 

The  wild  carrot  makes  an  excellent 
woodland  salad.  It  is  not  as  sweet  as 
the  garden  variety,  lacking  the  yellow 
carotene-producing  vitamin  A. 

Arrowhead  Salad 

4 cups  arrowhead  tubers,  boiled  and 
peeled 

4 hardboiled  eggs,  diced 
I onion,  chopped  fine 
I dill  pickle,  chopped  fine 
I cup  mayonnaise 

Mix  well  together  before  serving. 


BUD  SALADS 

Milkweed  Bud  Salad 

4 cups  milkweed  buds 
Boiling  water  to  cover 

Wash  buds,  boil  for  two  minutes, 
pour  off  water.  Cover  buds  with  fresh 
boiling  water.  Boil  a second  time  for 
two  minutes.  Pour  off  the  water  again. 
Boil  a third  time  for  six  minutes. 
Drain  and  chill  for  an  hour.  Toss  with 
mayonnaise  and  serve. 

Day  Lily  Salad 

2 cups  opened  green  buds 
2 ounces  of  butter 

Fry  until  tender.  Mix  with  mayon- 
naise and  serve  on  watercress. 

Buds  of  the  milkweed  and  day  lily, 
processed  properly,  make  delicious 
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salads.  The  bitterness  of  the  former  is 
first  removed  by  three  boilings. 


WILD  FRUIT  SALADS 

Wild  Fruit  Salad 

1 cup  blackberries 
1 cup  blueberries 
1 cup  raspberries 
1 cup  wild  currants 
1 cup  sugar 

Stir  sugar  through  berries.  Let  stand 
several  hours  to  get  berries  well  sweet- 
ened. Chill  before  serving. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE  is  a species  of 
wild  sunflower.  It  yields  tubers  as  large  as 
medium-size  potatoes  which  are  rich  in  in- 
sulin and  low  in  starch. 


Wild  Strawberry  Salad 

1 quart  wild  strawberries,  hulled 
V2  cup  sugar 

10  pitted  canned  peach  halves 
V2  cup  nut  meats 
Vanilla  to  taste 

Fill  peach  halves  with  sweetened  wild 
strawberries.  Sprinkle  with  nut  meats. 
Cover  with  whipped  cream  flavored 
with  vanilla  or  cool- whip. 


Waldorf  Salad 

4 medium-size,  pleasant-tasting 
wild  apples 

1 tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1 cup  celery,  cubed 
1 cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 
V2  cup  mayonnaise  dressing 
Shake  of  salt 

Mix  well.  Add  chopped  nuts  just  be- 
fore serving. 


PFA  To  Assist  Woodland  Owners 


The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  — an  independent,  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion organization  dedicated  to  environmental  improvement  and  wise  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  — has  launched  a new  program  to  help  woodland  owners  get  the 
most  from  their  property.  A communications  forester  has  been  added  to  the  asso- 
ciation’s staff,  and  his  primary  responsibility  wiii  be  to  help  woodland  owners 
develop  a better  understanding  of  the  multiple  benefits  their  woodiand  can  pro- 
vide. Emphasis  will  be  on  timber  sales  and  harvesting  to  increase  timber  growth, 
which  can  result  in  reai-dollar  incomes,  while  maintaining  or  improving  wiidlife 
habitat  and  the  property’s  recreational  and  scenic  vaiues.  The  program’s  ultimate 
objective,  however,  wiii  be  to  create  self-supporting,  seif-governing  woodland 
owner  groups  to  collectively  work  toward  woodlot  management  on  regional 
bases.  For  the  time  being,  the  program  wiii  concentrate  in  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Union,  Snyder,  Montour  and  Northumberland  counties;  but  interested  landown- 
ers in  nearby  counties  will  be  given  consideration  too.  For  further  information, 
contact  Ken  Oienderski  at  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  410  E.  Main 
Street,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055,  or  call  717-766-5371. 
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Jiartramsf 


By  Francis  X.  Sculley 


IN  1720,  a young  John  Bartram  over- 
turned a daisy  while  plowing  land 
he  had  inherited  from  a bachelor 
uncle.  Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
little  blossom,  the  youthful  Quaker 
decided  right  then  and  there  that  he 
and  his  uncle  were  at  variance  as  to 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  word 
“farming.”  Bartram  headed  for  Phila- 
delphia the  very  next  day  to  procure  a 
text  on  botany  and  a copy  of  Latin 
grammar.  From  that  day  until  the 
death  of  his  son  William  in  1823,  the 
name  Bartram  was  associated  with 
some  of  America’s  greatest  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  was  a dual  career  to  span  over 
a century,  and  history  can  offer  no 
other  father-son  counterpart. 

The  21-year-old  Bartram  mastered 
a workable  knowledge  of  Latin  in 
three  months,  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  any  era.  Before  he  had 
entered  his  30s,  the  Quaker  had  classi- 
fied hundreds  of  plants  and  had  be- 
come America’s  foremost  botanical 
authority.  In  1728,  he  had  opened  a 
botanical  garden  along  the  Schuylkill, 
in  order  to  continue  his  studies,  and 


within  five  years  it  became  the  biggest 
in  the  colonies. 

In  the  1730s,  the  enterprising  young 
man  started  a correspondence  with 
Peter  Collinson,  one  of  England’s 
greatest  botanists  of  the  period.  Col- 
linson had  been  looking  for  someone 
in  America  to  send  him  seeds  and 
plants,  “what  was  common  with  them 
(but  rare  with  us)  they  did  not  think 
worth  sending  to  us.”  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin recommended  Bartram  as  a man 
who  would  be  ideal  for  the  assign- 
ment. And  so  was  established  one  of 
the  most  unusual  businesses  of  the  pre- 
Bevolutionary  era. 

Each  year,  Bartram  was  to  send  to 
England  20  boxes  each  of  seeds  and 
plants  at  a price  of  five  guineas  per 
box.  In  return  Collinson  would  send 
his  American  agent  books  on  botany, 
European  seeds  and  plants  as  well  as 
clothing.  The  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Nor- 
folk, and  Richmond  immediately  sub- 
scribed to  the  18th  century’s  “plant- 
of-the-month”  club,  and  one  of  their 
first  premiums  was  showy  goldenrod. 
To  all  readers  to  whom  this  brings 
sniffles — goldenrod  is  a highly  es- 
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teemed  garden  flower  in  many  parts 
of  Europe — thanks  to  John  Bartram. 

By  1740,  the  experiment  had  be- 
come a “settled  Trade  and  Business,” 
and  the  Philadelphia  Quaker  was 
known  all  over  Europe.  Carl  Lin- 
naeus of  Sweden,  one  of  history’s  most 
renowned  botanists,  proclaimed  that 
the  American  was  the  “greatest  nat- 
ural botanist  in  the  world.” 

While  Bartram  couldn’t  have 
known  it  at  the  time,  he  introduced 
McKean  County’s  bicentennial 
flower,  the  Oswego  tea,  to  Europe.  By 
1743,  this  stately  member  of  the  mint 
family,  Monarda  didyma,  had  be- 
come well  established  in  England  and 
was  exhibited  at  Covent  Garden,  one 
of  Britain’s  snootiest  flower  centers. 
Renaming  the  flame-colored  plant  the 
scarlot  bergamot,  the  square-stemmed 
American  plant  soon  became  the  rage 
of  all  Europe.  For  over  two  centuries 
thereafter,  the  handsome  flower  with 
the  orange  rind  odor  has  been  widely 
cultivated  and  shown  throughout  the 
continent. 

Within  a few  years,  John  Bartram 
had  introduced  200  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican flowers  to  England,  which  were 
in  turn  taken  to  the  continent.  The 
aster,  shadbush,  hepatica,  as  well  as 
the  raspberry  and  dewberry,  were 
among  Bartram’s  contributions  to  the 
flora  of  Merrie  Olde  England. 

In  turn,  the  astute  Quaker  brought 
to  this  country  the  dandelion,  the  but- 
tercup, and  perhaps  watercress.  It  is 
also  felt  by  many  that  Bartram  may 
have  introduced  the  lilac  to  colonial 
America,  a bush  now  found  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Even  though  he  was  by  1745  pro- 
claimed one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
botanists,  the  Pennsylvanian  didn’t 
stand  on  his  laurels.  He  opened  corres- 
pondence with  all  of  Europe’s  greatest 
plant  authorities,  impressing  them 

BEFORE  JOHN  BARTRAM  entered  his  30s, 
he  had  classified  hundreds  of  plants  and 
had  become  America’s  foremost  botanical 
authority.  His  botanical  garden  along  the 
Schuylkill  became  the  biggest  in  the  colo- 
nies. 


with  his  knowledge  of  the  little  known 
facets  of  flower  study.  Delinius,  the 
Danish  botanist,  recommended  that 
Bartram  do  research  on  moss,  a sub- 
ject little  studied  even  by  the  greatest 
of  Europe’s  scientists.  Bartram  plunged 
into  his  work  with  a vigor,  turning  out 
a treatise  which  was  highly  praised  by 
scores  of  Europe’s  naturalists. 

Whatever  King  George  Ill’s  weak- 
nesses, he  recognized  talent  when  he 
saw  it,  and  through  the  intercession  of 
Collinson,  John  Bartram  was  named 
Botanist  Royal  to  His  Majesty — the 
highest  order  in  the  field  of  plant 
study  at  the  time.  The  title  paid  an 
honorarium  of  50  pounds  per  year. 

Collinson  wryly  wrote  to  Bartram 
of  the  honor  and  the  stipend.  “Thous 
knowst  the  length  of  a chain  of  50 
lengths.  Go  as  far  as  that  goes,  and 
when  that’s  ended,  go  no  further.” 

His  Majesty’s  Botanist  spent  his  first 
year’s  salary  on  a tour  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  taking  along  his  son  William. 
The  son,  the  fifth  in  the  family  line, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Bartram  chil- 
dren to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
illustrious  father.  Historians  are  sketchy 
as  to  how  many  plants  the  American 


plant  wizard  classified  on  this  trip.  It 
was  on  this  expedition  that  Bartram 
found  the  beautiful  member  of  the 
magnolia  which  he  named  Franklinia 
altamaha  in  honor  of  his  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Ben.  This  beautiful  tree  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  wild  state. 

That  very  year,  1768,  Peter  Collin- 
son  passed  to  his  reward  and  Bartram 
succeeded  him  as  the  greatest  botanist 
in  the  entire  kingdom.  He  was  to  con- 
tinue sending  specimens  to  England 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
but  Bartram  had  seriously  prejudiced 
his  standing  by  his  feelings  on  the  in- 
justices of  the  king  and  parliament. 

George  III  must  have  ehoked  when 
he  learned  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Oswego  tea  were  being  used  in  the 
making  of  a delicious  brew  by  his 
rebellious  subjects,  following  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  By  1773,  the  Bar- 
tram-introduced  flower  was  in  every 


garden  in  England — a constant  re- 
minder to  His  Highness  of  his  Botanist 
Royal. 

John  Bartram  died  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  fearful  that  his 
splendid  botanical  garden  would  be 
saeked  by  the  victors.  It  was  to  survive 
this  and  other  vicissitudes  over  the 
centuries,  and  it  survives  to  this  day  as 
part  of  a public  park.  The  great  nat- 
uralist was  78  when  he  died. 

His  46-year-old  son  William,  a 
draughtsman  by  ehoice,  was  encour- 
aged in  the  sketching  of  birds  by  Dr. 
Peter  Eothergill,  and  in  1772  made  a 
trip  to  the  same  region  his  father  had 
visited  a few  years  earlier.  Eothergill, 
who  was  still  in  favor  with  the 
Crown,  procured  an  annual  salary  of 
50  pounds  per  year  for  his  protege 
William,  plus  extra  compensation  for 
each  sketch.  William  was  50  years  old 
when  he  returned  from  the  forests. 
His  journal.  Travels  Through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  etc., 
was  brilliantly  written  and  later  af- 
fected sueh  writers  as  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth. 

William  Bartram,  never  the  author- 
ity on  flowers  that  his  father  was, 
became  a brilliant  ornithologist,  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  his  time.  Training 
the  Scottish  outcast  Alexander  Wil- 
son, an  unknown  in  the  field  of  orni- 
thology, the  pair  became  the  greatest 
combination  of  bird  experts  of  the 
forepart  of  the  I9th  century. 

William  Bartram  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1823.  The  combined  father- 
son  career  spanned  over  a century.  To- 
gether they  had  introduced  over  300 
varieties  of  plants  to  Europe  and  a like 
number  to  America,  classified  hun- 
dreds more,  conducted  extensive  re- 
search on  conservation  of  endangered 
species,  and  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  America’s  present  knowledge 
of  its  birdlife. 

THE  ASTUTE  Quaker  brought  to  this  coun- 
try the  dandelion,  the  buttercup  and  per- 
haps watercress.  It  is  also  felt  he  may  have 
introduced  the  lilac  to  colonial  America,  a 
bush  now  found  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land. 
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Novel  Novels  For  The  Sportsman 

By  Samuel  L.  Skeen 


Each  year  thousands  of  books  are 
published  in  this  eountry.  While 
many  of  these  works  are  suited  to  the 
hunter’s  taste,  most  are  never  diseov- 
ered  by  the  nimrod.  One  eommon  rea- 
son for  such  oversight  is  the  title, 
which  often  gives  no  indication  the 
work  is  related  to  our  favorite  sport. 
Secondly,  no  outdoor  oriented  publi- 
cation reviews  these  volumes.  Both  of 
these  voids  have  now  been  filled.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  reviews  of  four  out- 
standing releases  sure  to  please: 

CASH — For  those  who  enjoy  the 
hero  vs.  villain  plot,  this  is  a book  that 
must  be  read.  When  you  pick  up  this 
work,  be  prepared  to  finish  it  in  one 
sitting.  You  won’t  want  to  put  it 
down. 

In  the  first  chapter,  CASH  (Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  Sport  Hunting)  has 
just  begun  the  development  of  its  sys- 
tematic street  corner  program  of  BUFF 
(Blatant  Use  of  Fying  Fanguage) . The 
CASH  chairperson  soon  has  the  unin- 
formed crowd  believing  she  speaks  the 


truth.  Her  FIES  (Faments  Intended 
to  Engage  Sympathy)  reach  their 
zenith  when  she  tells  her  audience 
“those  lower-than-human  hunters 
leave  so  many  deer  lying  in  the  woods 
that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  without 
tripping  over  the  dead  ones.”  In  a 
high-pitched  scream,  she  continues, 
“CASH  needs  your  support  to  carry  on 
its  cause!”  Her  emotionalism  has  the 
listeners  primed  to  part  with  their 
DOUGH  (Donations  Offered  Under 
the  Guise  of  Helping),  when.  . . . 

Wait! 

“Wait!”  shouts  an  agent  from 
TRUTH  (Those  Reasoning,  Unsung 
but  Thoughtful  Hunters),  as  he  grabs 
the  bullhorn.  “Don’t  let  yourselves  be 
duped.  I have  proof  that  CASH  is  in- 
terested only  in  adding  to  its  ASSETS 
(Array  of  Self  Serving  and  Emotional 
Techniques  for  Stealing). 

“I  hold  in  my  hand  a financial 
statement  from  this  group,”  says  the 
man  from  TRUTH.  “Here’s  how  they 
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would  spend  your  money.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  donations  would  be 
put  into  an  officers’  TILL  (Treasury 
Instituted  for  Lavish  Living).  Twenty- 
four  and  seven-tenths  percent  is  ear- 
marked for  the  programs  they  con- 
veniently label  EDUC  and  INFO 
(Eliminating  the  Desirability  of  Un- 
derstanding Conversation  and  In- 
creasing the  Notorious  Falsehoods  Of- 
fered). A mere  three-tenths  of  one 
percent  is  budgeted  to  help  the 
wildlife  this  organization  claims  it 
cares  so  much  about.” 

The  silent  crowd  gazes  fiercely  at 
the  CASH  speaker. 

“Would  you  be  interested  in  know- 
ing how  that  minuscule  amount  is 
spent?”  asks  the  man  of  TRUTH. 
“Yes,”  comes  the  resounding  shout. 
“It  maintains  two  bird  feeders  in 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


the  backyard  of  this  person,”  says  the 
hero,  pointing  to  the  CASH  speaker 
who  has  begun  to  inch  away. 

“When  it  comes  to  helping  wildlife, 
CASH  is  just  another  FARCE  (Forum 
Advocating  Radical  Changes  in  the 
Environment).  History  shows  it  was 
the  HUNTER  (Humans  United  to 
Negate  Thoughtless  Environmental 
Ravages)  who  helped  save  the  deer 
and  wild  turkey  from  extinction. 
“Now,”  asks  the  TRUTH  agent,  “Who 
are  the  real  friends  of  wildlife?” 

“HUNTERS!”  answers  the  dispers- 
ing crowd,  now  intent  on  seeing  the 
CASH  representative  SPENT  (Sent 
Packing  by  an  Enlightened  and  Non- 
conformist Throng). 

Subsequent  chapters  are  of  value  to 
all  SPORTSMEN  (Supporters  of  Prac- 
tices Obviously  Reflecting  the  True 
Standard  of  Man’s  Effect  on  Nature). 
Each  section  is  filled  with  heartwarm- 
ing accounts  of  how  others  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  anti-hunter’s  CRAP 
(Constant  Ravings  About  Preservation). 

FLYING  INTO  THE  CUCKOOS’ 
NEST — A1  Needlem  hated  cocktail 
parties.  Most  were  drier  than  the  mar- 
tinis he  consumed.  He  was  tired  of  the 
same  insincere  “How  are  you — Very 
fine  thank  you — That’s  good  to  hear” 
greetings.  And  the  conversations  were 
even  worse.  A1  just  didn’t  have  a knack 
for  discussing  poodle  hysterectomies 
or  the  heartbreak  of  psoriasis.  To  his 
way  of  thinking,  stale  beer  was  more 
refreshing.  He  longed  for  a topic  that 
would  elicit  some  exciting  response. 

It  was  by  sheer  happenstance  that 
Needlem  discovered  a subject  that 
transcended  all  others.  When  A1 
dropped  his  line,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  just  told  the  crowd  the  name  of 
his  broker.  But  the  hush  soon  evapor- 
ated and  Needlem  found  himself  em- 
broiled in  a conversation  with  a mul- 
titude of  instant  experts.  Anytime  he 
made  reference  to  the  fact  he  was  a 
hunter,  he  would  invariably  receive  a 
lecture  on  the  evils  of  his  endeavors. 

Party  after  party,  A1  Needlem  was 
beseiged  by  those  uninformed  cru- 
saders who  had  hopped  on  the  “ban- 
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it”  bandwagon.  After  several  attempts 
to  explain  the  neeessity  and  merits  of 
his  sport,  A1  found  he  made  little 
headway.  He  reasoned  the  explana- 
tions he  offered  must  have  been  too 
teehnical  for  his  audience.  When  he 
simplified  his  answers,  he  discovered 
he  was  able  to  make  progress.  And 
progress  he  did.  After  conversation 
with  A1  Needlem,  many  an  antagonist 
would  walk  away  shaking  his  or  her 
head  as  if  to  say,  “How  could  I have 
been  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  anti- 
hunting garbage?”  Others  saw  the 
light  more  quickly,  as  evidenced  by 
the  banging  of  their  heads  against  the 
nearest  wall.  How  did  A1  break  through 
their  prejudices?  He  gave  simple  and 
direct  answers  to  every  question  he 
was  asked. 

An  excerpt  from  FLYING  INTO 
THE  CUCKOO’S  NEST  illustrates  a 
typical  exchange  between  A1  Needlem 
and  an  anti-hunter.  The  discussion 
has  just  begun. 

“How  do  you  stand  to  shoot  those 
poor  little  animals?”  asks  the  antago- 
nist. 

“Before  I respond  to  your  question,” 
says  Al,  “let  me  first  dispel  the  under- 
current of  sentimentality  inherent  in 
your  inquiry.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
indigent  wildlife.  As  you  know,  our 
ducks  and  geese  are  the  jet-setters  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  If  they  were  in- 
deed needy,  they  wouldn’t  be  basking 
in  the  southern  climes  each  and  every 
winter.  The  deer,  elk  and  turkey  are 
recognized  world- wide  as  playboys 
which  cavort  with  large  numbers  of 
females.  That  type  of  life-style  can  be 
very  expensive.  The  only  animal  that 
might  be  considered  poor  is  the  rab- 
bit. But  once  it  learns  the  principles  of 
planned  parenthood,  it  too  will  be 
able  to  live  within  its  means. 

“Secondly,  how  we  stand  depends 
primarily  on  the  game  being  hunted,” 
says  Al.  “Ideally,  the  right-handed 
upland  shooter  should  stand  with  his 
left  foot  forward  as  his  upper  body 
leans  in  the  same  direction.  But  such 
positioning  is  not  always  possible. 
Sometimes  we  get  caught  flatfooted 


and  have  to  adjust  to  the  situation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  this  is  just  one 
example.  Hunters  of  big  game  adopt  a 
totally  different  posture  in  that  they 
stand  only  when  necessary.  They  are 
more  apt  to  kneel,  sit  or,  when  the  ter- 
rain permits  it,  assume  the  prone  posi- 
tion before  they  fire  their  rifles. 

“If  the  intent  of  your  question — 
which  I think  it  was — was  to  deter- 
mine how  you  can  improve  your 
shooting  skills,”  continues  Needlem, 
“keep  in  mind  that  eye-hand  coordina- 
tion is  more  important  than  stance. 
Get  some  clay  targets  and  practice.” 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  many 
sound  and  snappy  comebacks  found  in 
Al  Needlem’s  diary  turned  dictionary. 
Every  nimrod  should  own  a copy  of 
this  entertaining  and  informative  ref- 
6r6nc6. 

TOLSTOBY— Although  B.A.  Fib- 
ber is  better  known  as  a political 
speech  writer,  his  first  sojourn  into  the 
field  of  outdoor  literature  is  one  that 
will  be  dissected  and  savored  by  the 
tyro  hunters  of  this  country.  Fibber’s 
work  gives  the  beginning  nimrod  the 
needed  background  to  match  tales 
with  the  veterans  in  his  gunning  circle 
when  it  is  time  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  a hunt. 

AFTER  CONVERSATION  with  Al  Needlem, 
many  an  antagonist  would  walk  away  shak- 
ing his  head  as  if  to  say,  “How  could  I have 
been  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  anti-hunting 
garbage?” 
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WYNN  A.  HUNTING’S  prodigious  biography 
of  his  wife  Emma  is  a literary  masterpiece 
every  sportsman  should  buy  for  his  wife. 
Emma  Hunting  is  a down-to-earth  woman 
who  would  rather  pluck  a duck,  skin  a squir- 
rel or  filet  a fish  than  attend  a bridal  shower 
or  tea  party. 

The  book’s  dictionary  of  phrases — 
or  lexicon  of  lies  as  Fibber  calls  it — 
enables  the  greenhorn  to  interpret 
what  has  actually  been  said  by  the 
more  experienced  hunter.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a random  selection  brought 
this  statement:  “The  buck  was  at  least 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  I stood. 
He  was  going  like  a locomotive  when  I 
nailed  him.” 

As  you  might  suspect,  such  are  the 
things  that  tales  are  made  of.  Here’s 
how  Fibber  dissects  the  sentences. 
“The  buck  ...”  The  antlers  prove  the 
animal  was  a male  whitetail,  but  the 
unaltered  truth  stops  at  that  point. 
What  about  the  phrase  “.  . . was  two 
hundred  yards  away  . . .”?  Prior  to 
bagging  the  buck,  the  hunter  had 
moved  from  one  stand  to  another.  In 
doing  so,  he  followed  the  contour  of 
the  land.  When  he  paced  off  the  dis- 
tance to  the  fallen  deer,  he  again 
followed  the  contour.  Although  he 
counted  two  hundred  steps,  the  actual 
bullet  path  was  less  than  thirty-five 
yards.  The  comment  “.  . . from  where 
I stood  ...”  simply  indicates  the  buck 
was  near  the  site  of  the  hunter’s  former 
stand. 


Fibber  continues  his  analyzation. 
“Since,”  says  the  author,  “the  tem- 
perature that  morning  was  below 
freezing,  the  standing  buck’s  warm 
breath  condensed  with  the  cooler  air. 
Therefore,  ‘going  like  a locomotive’ 
simply  indicates  the  deer’s  breath  was 
visible.  Regardless  of  what  the 
veteran  would  like  everyone  to  be- 
lieve, the  buck  was  not  traveling  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.” 

In  addition  to  exposing  hundreds  of 
statements  of  a doubtful  nature.  Fib- 
ber includes  a chapter  of  practice 
exercises  for  the  nimrod  who  wishes  to 
improve  his  BS  (Backwoods  Stories). 

MY  FAIR  LADY— Wynn  A.  Hunt- 
ing’s prodigious  biography  of  his  wife 
Emma  is  a literary  masterpiece  every 
sportsman  should  buy  for  his  wife’s 
enjoyment.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Emma  Hunting  is  a down-to-earth 
woman  who  would  rather  pluck  a 
duck,  skin  a squirrel  or  filet  a fish 
than  attend  a bridal  shower  or  tea 
party.  She  recognizes  the  innate 
nimbleness  of  her  fingers  and  insists 
upon  using  this  natural  endowment  to 
pick  pinfeathers  and  shot  from  the 
soon-to-be-delectable  roast  duck 
brought  home  by  her  husband.  De- 
spite her  love  for  all  things  related  to 
hunting,  Emma  would  rather  stay 
home  than  accompany  her  man  afield. 

Emma’s  Forte 

Wynn  A.  Hunting’s  wife  has  many 
outstanding  characteristics,  but  Em- 
ma’s forte  is  her  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics and  its  principles.  Her  acumen 
regarding  this  subject  is  so  broad  that 
she  has  written  a book  for  women  en- 
titled The  Order  of  Outdoor  Eco- 
nomies— Where  Supply  Never  Ex- 
ceeds Demand.  This  work  explains 
that  no  matter  how  many  guns  a 
hunter  has,  the  buying  of  another  is  a 
sound  investment.  Guns,  unlike  new 
dresses,  appliances  and  furniture, 
never  wear  out.  “In  fact,”  says  Em- 
ma, “guns  appreciate  in  value.  Ten 
years  after  it  is  bought,  the  owner  can 
sell  it  for  ready  cash.  If  the  model 
happens  to  be  discontinued,  it  will  be 
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worth  a small  fortune.  You  can’t  say 
the  same  about  your  mixer  or  love 
seat.” 

Wynn’s  wife  possesses  a love  for  all 
dogs  but  her  favorites  are  the  large 
birding  species.  She  realizes  a great 
amount  of  time  is  needed  to  train  the 
animal  and  never  begrudges  Wynn’s 
effort  to  help  the  dog  reach  its  inborn 
potential.  Once  it  is  trained,  Emma 
realizes  the  dog  will  be  another  finan- 
cial asset. 

Emma  Hunting  is  a woman  whom 
all  females  will  strive  to  emulate. 
While  a copy  of  My  Fair  Lady  should 
be  on  every  married  hunter’s  book- 
shelf, no  groom-to-be-nimrod  should 
be  without  a copy.  The  prospective 
bride  should  read  this  insightful  and 
probing  look  into  the  character  of  a 
woman  that  scores  a “10”  in  every 
hunter’s  heart. 

TO  BE  REVIEWED 
NEXT  MONTH 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  MID- 
NIGHT— This  impossible-to-put- 
down  novel  explores  the  realm  of  a 
vanishing  breed  of  men  who  during 
the  night’s  darkest  hours  scale  moun- 
tains, ford  rivers  and  plow  through 


Please  Note  . . . 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  contact 
us  about  your  subscription,  be  cer- 
tain to  accurately  list  your  Account 
Number  (the  top  line  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  mailing  label  affixed 
to  the  back  cover  of  your  magazine). 
This  will  provide  us  with  immediate 
access  to  the  computer's  data  banks 
and  will  help  us  resolve  your  prob- 
lem quickly. 


thickets  in  pursuit  of  the  most 
notorious  of  all  masked  bandits — the 
raccoon. 

THE  HORN  RIRDS — A complete 
how-to-guide  for  the  goose  caller  and 
hunter. 

ROUTES — An  atlas  of  back  roads 
that  lead  to  some  of  the  best  squirrel 
hunting  hotspots  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 

S06. 

HONEYSUCKLE  WOES— Nelson 
“Willie”  Williams  is  a country  music 
singer  striving  to  become  a grouse 
hunter.  This  novel  details  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  efforts. 


New  Information  System  For  Raptors 

The  Raptor  Management  Information  System  is  a colleetion  of  published  and 
unpublished  papers,  reports,  and  other  works  on  raptor  management  and 
human  impacts  on  raptors  and  their  habitats.  It  currently  consists  of  nearly 
2,500  original  papers,  160  keyworded  notecard  decks  comprised  of  15,000  key 
paragraphs  from  the  original  papers,  and  a computer  program  to  retrieve  par- 
tially annotated  bibliographies  by  species,  by  keyword,  or  by  any  combination 
of  keywords  and/or  species.  A geographical  index  is  under  development,  and 
new  papers  are  added  as  they  are  received. 

Originally  designed  to  facilitate  land-use  planning  and  decisionmaking  by 
government  agencies  and  industry,  the  RMIS  has  since  grown  into  a powerful 
research  and  environmental  assessment  tool  for  scholars,  students,  consultants, 
as  well  as  land  managers  and  their  staff  biologists.  Eor  more  information  write 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Olendorff,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  2800  Cottage 
Way,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95825,  or  phone  916-484-4701. 
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It’s  Not  Difficult 

CLINTON  COUNTY— I am  very 
happy  to  report  that  most  of  the  hunt- 
ers I eheeked  last  deer  season  did  a 
good  job  of  properly  tagging  their 
deer.  Although  the  new  tags  are  a little 
confusing  at  first  glance,  almost  every- 
one I checked  had  his  deer  tagged 
well. — DGP  John  Wasserman. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— There  are 
many  reasons  why  youngsters  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult  while 
hunting.  As  an  example.  Deputy  Jerry 
Ross  took  his  daughter  Shelly  hunting 
during  doe  season.  And  to  be  sure  he 
watched  Shelly  closely,  he  left  his  fire- 
arm at  home.  Sure  enough,  they  saw 
some  and  after  one  shot.  Shelly  had 
her  deer.  While  they  were  dragging  it 
out  of  the  woods,  they  saw  several 
more.  So  Jerry  took  Shelly’s  gun  and 
aimed  at  one,  but  the  gun  didn’t  dis- 
charge. Shelly  came  to  the  rescue, 
however,  when  she  said,  “Dad  you 
have  to  take  the  safety  off.”  So  take 
your  kids  hunting,  you’ll  never  know 
when  you’re  going  to  need  them. — 
DGP  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Tit  for  Tat 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Deputy 
Effert  and  his  son  were  driving 
through  Pymatuning  and  saw  the 
usual  crowds  of  people  parking  along 
this  refuge  watching  the  huge  flocks  of 
migrating  Ganada  geese.  While  Junior 
was  watching  the  visitors,  he  noticed 
a woodchuck  standing  along  the  road- 
way on  its  hind  feet,  watching  several 
cars  parking  in  this  area.  Just  as  the 
visitors  inspect  the  geese,  the  animals 
inspect  the  visitors.  — DGP  Dave 
Myers,  Linesville. 

Get  Involved 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— This  is  a 
plea  to  all  you  people  who  consider 
yourself  concerned  about  deer  poach- 
ing in  this  state.  All  conservation  offi- 
cers are  dedicated  to  solving  this  prob- 
lem, but  as  in  any  law  enforcement 
agency,  we  can  not  be  everywhere  at 
one  time.  Therefore,  you  must  get  in- 
volved. If  you  witness  a violation,  try 
to  get  the  license  number  of  the  vehi- 
cle (note  anything  about  the  vehicle 
that  will  aid  in  its  identification) , and 
immediately  call  a Game  Protector. 
These  poachers  are  stealing  a natural 
resource  from  all  of  us. — DGP  Scott 
R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 

Show  Me  How 

MONROE  COUNTY— With  the 
cooperation  of  the  county  extension 
agent,  two  deer  processing  workshops 
were  held  at  Herfurth  Brothers  Meat 
Market  in  Gilbert,  just  prior  to  deer 
season.  We  had  expected  only  10  to  20 
people,  but  at  the  first  workshop  81 
showed  up,  and  at  the  second,  121.  : 

The  workshops  were  so  successful, 
they  may  become  an  annual  affair. — 
DGP  D.  E.  Overcash,  Stroudsburg. 
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Commendable 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Every 
year  we  game  protectors  apprehend 
individuals  who  try  to  cheat  the  sys- 
tem by  buying  resident  licenses  when 
they  are,  in  fact,  nonresidents.  These 
people  are  stealing  from  all  the  honest 
sportsmen  in  the  state  by  not  paying 
their  fair  share.  I want  to  share  a few 
lines  in  the  GAME  NEWS  about  a 
13- year-old  boy  who  lived  in  Ohio  but 
wanted  very  badly  to  hunt  deer  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  young  man  could 
easily  have  gotten  a resident  license 
because  his  name  is  exactly  the  same 
as  his  father’s  and  his  father  is  a legal 
resident  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
have  been  quite  simple  to  use  his 
father’s  address.  But  in  order  to  come 
here  and  hunt  for  three  days,  this  lad 
was  required  to  keep  his  school  marks 
above  average,  which  he  did  with  four 
A’s  and  two  B’s,  and  also  earn  the 
$60.50  nonresident  fee  by  raking 
leaves  in  the  neighborhood  and  saving 
from  his  daily  paper  route.  He  knew 
that  because  of  his  father’s  job  his 
hunting  time  would  be  limited,  but  he 
was  more  than  happy  to  pay  for  the 
license  and  hunt.  The  boy  and  his  dad 
had  a great  time  together,  although 
they  never  saw  a “horn.”  They  were 
lucky  enough  to  see  an  albino  doe.  It’s 
just  too  bad  some  adults  cannot  learn 
a lesson  from  this  lad.  If  I seem  just  a 
little  prejudiced,  it’s  because  I am,  for 
this  youngster  is  my  son  Barry,  and 
I’m  extremely  proud  of  him. — DGP 
Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


Sorry,  Charley 

ERIE  COUNTY— Two  individuals 
were  recently  in  my  office  to  settle  out 
of  court  for  killing  a rabbit  only  100 
feet  from  a private  residence.  They 
tried  to  convince  me  they  knew  the 
property  owner  and  that  they  had 
permission  to  hunt  there.  When  I told 
them  I was  positive  they  did  not,  the 
one  individual  asked  how  I knew.  I 
said  that  was  my  daughter’s  house. — 
DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY— Deputies 
Baldygo  and  Bolesta  were  patrolling 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  buck  season. 
After  spending  six  hours  checking  typi- 
cal deer  hunters  in  typical  fluorescent 
orange  colors,  they  were  surprised 
to  check  a young  woman  dressed  in 
shorts,  T-shirt,  and  blaze  orange  hat. 
When  asked  about  her  unusual  outfit, 
she  said  the  weather  was  too  hot  for 
regular  hunting  clothing,  and  that  she 
was  very  comfortable  in  her  outfit. 
The  officers  walked  away  smiling, 
wishing  all  hunters  were  this  pleasant. 
— DGP  Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Just  Did 

GREENE  COUNTY— During  the 
past  deer  season  we  apprehended  a 
man  with  an  untagged  deer.  The  deer 
was  in  his  vehicle  buried  under  clothes 
and  guns,  and  was  pretty  well  con- 
cealed except  for  one  hoof.  We  asked  to 
see  the  deer  and  the  man  grudgingly 
complied.  At  first  he  told  us  it  was 
tagged,  but  then  said  it  wasn’t,  be- 
cause it  was  a “farm  deer” — whatever 
that’s  supposed  to  be.  He  finally  pro- 
duced his  license,  with  the  deer  tag  in- 
tact and  still  attached.  As  he  was  being 
written  up,  he  complained  loudly 
about  how  the  Game  Gommission 
ought  to  go  out  and  catch  the  real  vio- 
lators. Well,  we  just  did  Mister,  we 
just  did! — DGP  S.  A.  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— When  the  public  calls  upon  the 
Game  Commission  for  animal  dam- 
age relief,  they  expect  the  job  to  be 
done  no  matter  what  the  conditions. 
Success,  however,  doesn’t  always 
come  easy.  Take  for  instance  the  time 
when  one  of  my  deputies  had  a prob- 
lem with  a mouse  in  his  house.  A trap 
was  set  and  a mouse  was  caught,  but 
only  by  the  leg,  and  for  nights  on  end 
the  mouse,  dragging  the  trap,  could 
be  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  home. 
Before  working  any  more  night  patrol 
for  me,  he  had  to  dismantle  a wall 
and  catch  the  little  critter  again. — 
DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 


Lack  of  Deer? 

CHESTER  COUNTY— At  the  con- 
clusion of  our  past  deer  season,  I re- 
ceived several  complaints  regarding  an 
apparent  lack  of  deer  in  several  of  our 
northernmost  counties.  I was  almost 
ready  to  believe  that  maybe  there  was 
a problem  until  I received  a call  from 
a sportsman  from  the  Downingtown 
area.  He  reported  that  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  season  a member  of  his 
hunting  party  personally  saw  eight 
legal  bucks,  and  all  were  where  deer 
are  allegedly  in  short  supply.  It  sounds 
as  if  some  of  our  hunters  could  use  a 
refresher  course  in  the  fine  art  of 
whitetail  stalking.  — DGP  Keith  P. 
Sanford,  Coatesville. 


Still  Working 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Hunter 
education  courses  have  been  a regular 
part  of  the  Williamsport  School  Dis- 
trict curriculum  since  the  hunter  ed 
program  began  back  in  the  late  ’50s.  A 
recent  realignment  of  the  schools, 
however,  has  brought  the  hunting-age 
children  into  only  three  schools,  re- 
sulting in  some  instructors  no  longer 
having  young  hunters  in  their  classes. 
I’d  like  to  thank  these  instructors  for 
their  past  dedication  to  the  promotion 
of  good  hunting  ethics.  I’d  also  like  to 
thank  the  instructors  who  are  continu- 
ing hunter  education  in  their  classes. 
The  new  alignment,  however,  has 
allowed  the  program  to  expand  into  a 
mini  wildlife  course,  giving  students 
more  time  to  acquire  more  knowledge 
of  the  outdoors. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza, 
South  Williamsport. 


Caught  Napping 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— A 
hunter  watched  with  amazement  as  a 
black  bear  spent  twenty  minutes  nos- 
ing around  another  hunter  on  State 
Game  Lands  42  near  New  Florence  on 
the  first  day  of  the  antlered  deer  sea- 
son. After  the  bear  left,  he  went  over 
to  talk  to  the  other  hunter  about  a 
sighting  they  would  both  remember 
for  years.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  the 
other  hunter  had  not  seen  the  bear  at 
all,  but  was  sound  asleep. — DGP 
B.  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 
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Right  In  Front  Yard 

I received  a call  from  a lady  in  the 
Ligonier  Valley  asking  what  she  could 
feed  the  wildlife  in  her  yard.  Before  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  answer,  she  ex- 
plained that  the  first  time  she  heard 
her  dog  barking  she  looked  out  and 
enjoyed  the  beauty  of  two  bucks  in  the 
yard.  The  next  time  the  dog  barked, 
she  looked  out  to  see  a large  black  bear 
walking  around  the  yard.  I advised 
her  I would  just  leave  everything  the 
same.  She  concurred  and  went  on  to 
say  she  felt  very  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  wildlife  from  the  comfort 
of  her  home. — CIA  John  Badger, 
Ligonier. 


Doesn’t  Stop  Him 

MERCER  COUNTY— While  on 
night  patrol  recently,  I saw  three  men 
hunting  raccoons  along  the  Shenango 
River.  The  men  were  drifting  the 
river,  using  hand-held  lights  in  an  at- 
tempt to  spot  raccoons  along  the  wat- 
er’s edge.  Upon  checking  the  group,  I 
found  that  one  of  the  men  was  a para- 
lytic who  was  able  to  hunt  only  in  this 
manner  with  the  help  of  his  two  com- 
panions. He  told  me  this  was  one  of 
his  greatest  enjoyments,  and  he  could 
float  the  river  all  night  long.  Hats  off 
to  this  hunter  who  does  not  let  his 
handicap  stop  him  from  enjoying  the 
sport  he  loves. — DGP  Richard  W. 
Oliver,  Greenville. 

The  Big  Three 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— The 
usual  number  of  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  game  came  to  me  throughout 
the  seasons  as  they  seem  to  do  every 
year.  So  it  was  indeed  gratifying  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Milton  Fry,  of  West- 
over,  about  her  husband  who  got  a 
turkey,  a bear  and  a buck,  all  near 
their  home  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district.  By  the  way,  almost  all  of  the 
complaints  came  from  hunters  who 
were  in  their  vehicles. — DGP  Jack 
Furlong,  Ramey. 


Rabbit  Kills  Bear 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— Twice  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  I have  been  able 
to  verify  that  a rabbit  killed  a bear. 
Both  incidents  took  place  within  a 
mile  of  each  other  and  were  similar  in 
the  way  they  occurred.  The  bear  was 
following  a trail  traveled  heavily  not 
only  by  rabbits,  but  also  by  many 
other  rivals  of  all  wildlife.  The  trail 
I’m  referring  to  is  Route  322  and  the 
rabbit  was  the  mechanical  VW  type. 
— DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— While 
stocking  pheasants  this  season  I had 
help  from  a local  police  officer.  The 
young  officer,  who  shall  remain  name- 
less, said  he  had  never  seen  a wild 
pheasant  before  and  asked  just  where 
we  obtained  the  birds  for  stocking.  I 
then  started  on  my  one-minute  spiel 
about  our  pheasant  farms.  He  then 
asked  how  we  raised  them  on  the 
farm.  So  I then  proceeded  to  tell  him 
how  we  get  all  our  eggs  collected  and 
then  plow  the  fields — after  all  danger 
of  frost  is  gone,  naturally — and  then 
plant  the  eggs  in  the  fields.  The  sun 
keeps  them  warm  and  they  hatch  in 
twelve  weeks.  Then  we  pick  them  and 
put  them  in  our  pens  to  raise  for  stock- 
ing. All  this  time  the  young  officer 
was  looking  at  me  very  intently.  When 
I finally  finished,  all  he  said  was, 
“Really.” — DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 
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Don’t  Turn  Head 

FULTON  COUNTY— Last  month  I 
picked  up  a beautiful  set  of  deer 
antlers  from  a taxidermist.  These  ant- 
lers were  from  a deer  jaeklighted  by  a 
local  slob.  He  wanted  the  taxidermist 
to  mount  the  antlers  on  the  skull  of  a 
smaller  buck  he  had  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  archery  season.  This  person 
obviously  lacked  the  ability  to  kill  this 
deer  in  a fair  ehase  situation  and  had 
to  cheat.  If  this  isn’t  bad  enough,  a 
number  of  people  knew  about  this 
violation  but  didn’t  want  to  “get  in- 
volved.’’ How  niee  was  this  set  of  ant- 
lers? They  had  a 17-inch  spread  and 
12  perfectly  matched  points.  If  you 
want  deer  like  this  to  stay  around  un- 
til the  season,  you  had  better  get  in- 
volved.— DGP  Mark  Crowder,  Me- 
Connellsburg. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY— A local  man 
was  turkey  hunting  this  past  season, 
when  he  came  aeross  another  hunter 
who  had  just  killed  a turkey  but  did 
not  have  a peneil  to  fill  out  his  tag. 
The  caller  took  off  his  hunting  vest 
and  handed  it  to  the  successful  hunter, 
telling  him  there  was  a pencil  in  his 
license  holder.  Before  the  helpful 
hunter  realized  it,  the  successful 
hunter,  in  his  excitement,  detached 
and  filled  out  the  other’s  turkey  tag!  — 
DGP  Raymond  A.  Lizzio,  Johnstown. 


One  of  the  Reasons 

UNION  COUNTY — The  interest  in 
hunting  small  game  with  muzzleload- 
ing rifles  is  apparently  falling  off  fast. 
I didn’t  check  one  rabbit,  squirrel  or 
grouse  hunter  using  a flintloek  this 
year,  whereas  last  year,  when  the 
muzzleloading  deer  season  ran  con- 
currently with  the  extended  small 
game  season,  numerous  people  with 
their  deer  tags  missing  were  using 
their  50-ealiber  muzzleloaders  for 
small  game — or  so  they  said. — DGP 
Bernie  Sehmader,  Millmont. 


Convincer 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— The 
fluoreseent  orange  law  has  been  well 
accepted  by  hunters,  and  I feel  has 
prevented  many  serious  aceidents  over 
the  past  two  years.  But  a few  hunters 
always  ask  why  they  cannot  wear  an- 
other color,  such  as  red  or  yellow.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  no  other  color 
shows  up  as  well.  I always  point  out 
that  a woodduck  or  ringneck  is  often 
killed  when  no  color  is  visible  on  the 
birds  until  it’s  in  the  hunter’s  posses- 
sion. It’s  then  hard  to  believe  that  the 
brilliant  display  of  color  was  not  visi- 
ble prior  to  the  killing  shot. — DGP 
Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Not  Our  Fault 

ERIE  COUNTY— When  Waterways 
Patrolman  Jim  Carter  went  home  to 
visit  his  father  over  the  holidays,  his 
dad  really  had  a gripe  about  the  Game 
Commission’s  late  muskrat  trapping 
season.  He  stated  that  the  season 
opened  too  late  and  the  muskrats  all 
had  a disease,  probably  some  kind  of 
worms.  He  took  everybody  downstairs 
to  see  his  muskrats  on  stretchers,  and 
all  the  skins  were  bubbly  looking. 
After  some  checking,  it  was  found 
that  the  wet  hides  had  been  placed  on 
a heating  pipe  to  dry  and  had  been 
eooked  for  eight  hours. — DGP  Wayne 
A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 
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Hunters  Take  72,113  Bucks 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
had  another  good  year  during  the 
1982-83  seasons,  recording  the  fifth 
largest  buck  harvest,  the  tenth  largest 
antlerless  deer  bag,  and  the  seventh 
largest  total  whitetail  harvest,  accord- 
ing to  report  cards  filed  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan 
said  72,113  bucks  were  taken,  while 
another  66,109  hunters  reported  tag- 
ging antlerless  deer,  for  a total  white- 
tail  harvest  of  138,222. 

Duncan  said  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  73,322  bucks,  75,208 
antlerless  whitetails,  and  a total  har- 
vest of  148,530.  The  1981  buck  harvest 
was  the  third  largest  on  record.  The 
state’s  all-time  record  buck  harvest 
was  registered  in  1967,  when  78,268 
were  reported  tagged.  As  recently  as 
1977,  the  second  largest  reported  buck 
harvest,  74,879,  was  recorded,  while 
the  fourth  biggest  buck  kill  was  73,196 
in  1980. 

Working  Well 

Duncan  noted,  “This  means  four  of 
the  five  largest  buck  harvests  have 
occurred  in  the  last  six  years — an  indi- 
cation that  our  deer  management  pro- 
gram is  working  well.” 

Only  nine  antlerless  harvests  larger 
than  the  most  recent  one  have  been 
registered.  The  largest,  171,662,  oc- 
curred in  1938,  when  there  was  no 
open  buck  season.  In  1940,  hunters 
took  145,580.  All  other  annual  antler- 
less harvests  have  been  below  100,000. 

Largest  total  harvests  were  recorded 
in  1940  (186,575),  in  1938  (171,662), 
in  1981  (148,530),  in  1977  (146,078), 
in  1967  (144,415)  and  1968  (141,874). 
Of  the  twenty  most  successful  buck 
seasons  in  the  state’s  history,  nineteen 
have  occurred  in  the  last  nineteen 
years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the 


leading  deer  producer,  again  was  first 
during  the  most  recent  seasons,  lead- 
ing in  the  number  of  bucks,  antlerless 
deer  and  total  number  of  deer  re- 
ported taken. 

Hunters  returned  2,591  buck  cards 
and  another  3,721  antlerless  cards,  for 
a total  of  6,312  whitetails  from  “God’s 
Country.”  During  the  1981-82  seasons. 
Potter  also  led  all  other  counties  in  all 
deer  categories,  with  3,706  bucks  and 
another  4,511  antlerless  deer,  for  a 
total  of  8,217  whitetails.  The  1980-81 
Potter  figures  were  3,575  bucks,  2,906 
antlerless,  6,481  total  whitetails. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer 
harvested  in  1982-83  were  Bradford, 
2,456;  Tioga,  2,323;  Clearfield,  2,072; 
and  Lycoming,  1,971. 

Other  leading  antlerless  counties 
were  Warren,  2,951;  Tioga,  2,908; 
Bradford,  2,688;  and  McKean,  2,159. 

Counties  other  than  Potter  leading 
in  total  1982-83  deer  were  Tioga, 
5,231;  Bradford,  5,144;  Warren, 
4,681;  and  McKean,  3,880. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 
131,207,  or  95  percent  of  the  total  deer 
harvest. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of  re- 
port cards  filed  by  hunters. 
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Applications  For  Taxidermy  Exam 


Applicants  who  plan  to  take  the 
. 1983  Pennsylvania  taxidermy  ex- 
amination should  file  applications 
with  district  game  protectors  prior  to 
May  20.  Applications  are  available 
from  district  game  protectors  and 
from  the  six  field  division  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  47th  annual  taxidermy  exam- 
ination will  be  given  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southcentral  Field  Di- 
vision Office  at  Huntingdon  on  June 
21,  22  and,  if  necessary,  June  23.  The 
examination,  which  is  in  two  parts, 
requires  half  a day  to  complete. 

Completed  applications  should  be 
filed  with  the  district  game  protector 
in  the  area  where  the  applicant  re- 
sides. A $25  fee  must  accompany  the 
application  to  help  cover  the  costs  of 
conducting  the  examination.  There  is 
an  additional  annual  fee  of  $25  for 
those  who  successfully  pass  the  exam- 
ination and  wish  to  be  licensed. 

Taxidermists  must  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  their  profession  so  that  a 
person  with  an  irreplaceable  trophy 
can  confidently  leave  it  with  any  com- 
mercial taxidermist  in  Pennsylvania, 
knowing  that  the  specimen  will  be 
cared  for  properly  and  returned  to 
the  owner  as  a permanent  reminder  of 
the  successful  hunting  or  fishing  trip, 
mounted  in  a lifelike  fashion  that  can 
be  proudly  shown  to  the  public. 

Anyone  who  practices  taxidermy 
for  profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  have  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  The  permit  is 
issued  to  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  who  pass  the  examination 
conducted  annually  by  the  Taxidermy 
Examining  Board,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Game  Commission. 

Each  applicant  must  present  to  the 
board  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
five  specimens  which  have  been  pre- 
pared within  the  past  three  years.  An 
affidavit  that  the  applicant  has  per- 
sonally prepared  the  specimens  must 


also  be  presented  to  the  Taxidermy 
Board.  Specimens  to  be  presented 
must  include  one  antlered  deer  head, 
one  small  mammal,  one  upland  game 
bird,  one  species  of  waterfowl,  and 
one  fish  or  reptile. 

The  written  part  of  the  taxidermy 
examination  will  be  on  taxidermy 
methods  and  procedures,  with  a few 
questions  concerning  the  game,  fish 
and  federal  laws,  as  they  might  relate 
to  taxidermy. 

Judging  Criteria  for 
Taxidermy  Examination 

The  Taxidermy  Board  will  use  the 
following  criteria  in  judging  each  spe- 
cimen presented  for  examination: 

1.  Lifelike  in  appearance — This 
will  include  proportion,  muscle  struc- 
ture, setting  of  the  eyes  and  antlers, 
proper  placement  of  ears,  wings,  feet 
and  legs,  workmanship  around  lips 
and  nose  and  durability  of  work. 

2.  Sewing — Seams  must  not  show 
and  must  be  completely  closed.  Patch- 
ing of  skin  must  be  of  the  same  color 
and  texture. 

3.  Large  game  heads — Ears  . . . 
cartilage  must  be  removed,  replaced 
with  paper  or  plastic  liners  or  other 
media. 

4.  Bestoration  of  color — Any  color 
used  must  give  a natural  appearance. 
Over-painting  and  over-waxing  are 
not  acceptable. 

5.  Preservation — Any  part  subject 
to  deterioration  must  be  adequately 
preserved. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  specimen — Evi- 
dence of  grease,  dirt,  borax,  sawdust, 
etc.,  on  specimen  is  not  acceptable. 

7.  No  novelties  acceptable. 

8.  Support  strength — Wires  or  rods 
used  for  support  in  legs,  necks,  wings, 
etc.,  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  for 
their  intended  use. 

Currently,  398  taxidermists  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  licensed  by  the  Game 
Commission. 
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Seedling  Sales  For  Wildlife 

The  Game  Commission  is  again  offering  seedling  packets  for  sale  to  persons 
interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  $2  packet  contains 
15  seedlings,  3 each  of  flowering  dogwood,  Asiatic  crabapple,  Maackii  honey- 
suckle, scotch  pine  and  white  spruce.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  grown  at  the 
Commission’s  Howard  Nursery,  will  attract  wildlife  and  also  enhance  your 
property.  Past  experience  has  shown  these  packets  to  be  extremely  popular  as 
demand  always  exceeds  our  supply;  so  plan  to  buy  your  packets  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Locations,  dates  and  starting  times  of  seedling  sales  known  at 
press  time  are: 


Butler  Co.,  Butler  Mall  on  Newcastle  Rd. 
and  Clearview  Mall  on  North  Main  St.  Exten- 
sion, April  22-24,  10  a.m.;  Erie  Co.,  Mill 
Creek  Mall,  April  29-May  1, 10  a.m.;  Venango 
Co.,  Game  Commission  Northwest  Div.  Of- 
fice, April  22  & 29,  8 a.m.; 

Washington  Co.,  Washington  Mall,  April 
23,  10  a.m.;  Westmoreland  Co.,  Westmore- 
land Mall,  Game  Commission  Southwest 
Div.  Office,  April  23, 10  a.m.;  Armstrong  Co., 
Southwest  Div.  Game  Farm  near  New  Beth- 
lehem, April  23,  10  a.m.;  Crooked  Creek 
State  Park,  April  22  & 23,  10  a.m.;  Cambria 
Co.,  Richland  Mall,  April  23, 10  a.m.;  Beaver 
Co.,  Dept,  of  Public  Works  Bldg.,  south  of 
Beaver  on  Route  51,  April  23,  9 a.m.;  Greene 
Co.,  advance  sales  only,  contact  the  county 
conservation  district  office; 

Tioga  Co.,  B&B  Sporting  Goods,  Wells- 
boro,  April  15,  9 a.m.;  Clearfield  Co.,  Multi 
Service  Center,  650  Leonard  St.,  Clearfield, 
April  19,  8:30  a.m.;  Dubois  Mall,  April  23,  10 
a.m.;  McKean  Co.,  Court  House  in  Smeth- 
port,  April  23,  9 a.m.;  Bradford  Sportsmen’s 
Club  and  Kane  Sportsmen’s  Club,  April  23, 
10  a.m.; 

Franklin  Co.,  Greencastle  Environmental 
Center,  April  19,  7 p.m.;  Juniata  Co.,  Juniata 
Valley  National  Bank,  McAlisterville,  April 
22,  4 p.m.;  Adams  Co.,  Gettysburg  Square, 
April  23, 10  a.m.;  Cumberland  Co.,  M&J  Mall, 
Carlisle,  April  23,  10  a.m.;  Kings  Gap  En- 
vironmental Center,  advance  sales  only; 


Snyder  Co.,  Susquehanna  Mall,  Shamokin 
Dam,  April  23,  10  a.m.;  Game  Commission 
Southcentral  Div.  Office,  Huntingdon,  April 
22,  8 a.m.  & April  23,  9 a.m.; 

Monroe  Co.,  Stroud  Mall,  Stroudsburg, 
April  29  & 30, 10  a.m.;  Wyoming  Co.,  Route  6 
Plaza  Murphy  Mart,  Tunkhannock,  April  29 
& 30,  10  a.m.;  Carbon  Co.,  Carbon  Plaza 
Mall,  April  29  & 30,  10  a.m.;  Montour  Co., 
PP&L  Montour  Preserve,  Washingtonville, 
May  1,  2 p.m.;  Luzerne  Co.,  PP&L  Bell  Bend 
Environmental  Center,  Shickshinny,  May  1, 
2 p.m.;  Wyoming  Valley  Mall,  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  Laurel  Mall,  Hazelton,  May  6 & 7,  10 
a.m.;  Wayne  Co.,  Route  6 Plaza,  Honesdale, 
May  6 & 7,  10  a.m.;  Bradford  Co.,  Canton 
Square,  Armenia  Trading  Post,  Troy,  North 
Towanda  Shopping  Plaza,  and  Wyalusing 
Fire  Hall,  May  6 & 7,  10  a.m.; 

Berks  Co.,  Game  Commission  Southeast 
Div.  Office,  April  30,  10  a.m..  May  1,  noon; 
Lorane  Elementary  School,  Exeter  Town- 
ship, April  30,  10  a.m.;  Dauphin  Co.,  Game 
Commission  Headquarters,  8000  Derry  St., 
Harrisburg,  April  29,  9 a.m.;  Lancaster  Co., 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
Visitors  Center,  April  30,  9 a.m..  May  1,  noon; 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pool  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Em- 
maus,  April  30,  10  a.m.;  Montgomery  Co., 
Eastern  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville,  April 
30, 10  a.m.;  Northampton  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley 
Conservancy  Office,  Bethlehem,  April  30, 
10  a.m. 


Check  local  newspapers  for  sale  locations  not  listed  here,  and  for  fur- 
ther information  contact  the  nearest  Game  Commission  Division  office. 


Licenses  For  Collectors 

Outdated  uncirculated  1981-82  hunting  licenses  are  now  available  to  collec- 
tors at  the  following  prices:  archery  and  muzzleloader  stamps,  $1.50  each;  sen- 
ior and  junior  resident  licenses,  nonresident  bear  licenses,  and  resident  bear 
licenses  (very  few  available),  $2.50;  adult  resident  or  nonresident  licenses,  $4. 
There  is  a $2  handling  and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  No  1980-81  licenses  are 
now  available.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 
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PETER  S.  DUNCAN  III  was  sworn  in  as  the  fifteenth  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  this  past  January.  Administering  the  oath  of  office  is  Commonwealth 
Court  Judge  Joseph  Doyle,  left,  while  Pete’s  wife  Rebecca  and  son  Andrew  and  Commis- 
sion President  Paul  E.  Hickes  look  on. 


TWO  PRESTIGIOUS  AWARDS  were  recently 
garnered  by  Commission  personnel.  Lester 
Harshbarger,  right,  recently  received  The 
Honorary  Keystone  Farmer  Degree  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Future  Farmers  of  America 
chapter.  And  DGP  Frank  Bernstein,  below, 
received  the  Shikar-Safari  Wildlife  Officer 
of  the  Year  Award.  Soski  Piroff,  right  pre- 
sented the  award  while  Frank’s  wife  looked 
on. 
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Information  Compiled  From  1982 
Hunting  Accident  Reports 


Casualty 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 4 

Inflicted  by  others 6 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 50 

Inflicted  by  others 122 

Total 182 


Animal  Hunted 


Deer  F 

Regular  Season  5 

Muzzleloader 1 

Archery  0 

Bear  0 

Turkey 

Spring 0 

Fall 2 

Pheasant 0 

Squirrel 0 

Doves 0 

Grouse 0 

Woodchuck 1 

Fox 0 

Waterfowl 0 

Rabbit 1 

Raccoon 0 

Woodcock 0 

Furbearer  (Trapping) 0 

Other 0 


N-F  T 

36  41 

1 2 

1 1 

0 0 

8 8 

22  24 

20  20 

20  20 

4 4 

6 6 

5 6 

1 1 

0 0 

38  39 

0 0 

1 1 

7 7 

2 2 


Ages  of  Victims 


Under  12  years  of  age 0 

12  to  15  years  of  age 22 

16  to  20  years  of  age 41 

21  years  of  age  and  over 119 

Age  not  reported 0 


Place  of  Accident 


Fields 42 

Woodland 127 

Marsh  or  Bog 0 

Open  Water 0 

Vehicle 1 

Woods  Road  or  Highway 12 


Sporting  Arm  Used 


Shotgun  F N-F 

Self-Inflicted 0 23 

Inflicted  by  others 1 94 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted 3 20 

Inflicted  by  others 5 25 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted 0 6 

Inflicted  by  others 0 0 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted 0 0 

Inflicted  by  others 0 2 

Muzzleloader 

Self-Inflicted 1 1 

Inflicted  by  others 0 1 


T 

23 

95 

23 

30 

6 

0 

0 

2* 

2 

1 


*One  bow  hunting  accident  took  place  in  closed 
season. 


Safety  Color  Worn  By  Victim 
Mistaken  For  Game 

F N-F 


Fluorescent  Orange 0 6 

Red 0 2 

Yellow 0 0 

None 3 19 


T 

6 

2 

0 

22 


Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injuiy 


12  to  15  years  of  age 14 

16  to  20  years  of  age 21 

21  years  of  age  and  over 64 

Age  not  reported 29 


Casualty  Causes 


Sporting  arm  dangerous  position 13 

Accidental  discharge 40 

Richochet  shot  or  arrow 10 

Stray  shot  or  arrow 25 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 43 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 14 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 2 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 30 

Sporting  arm  defective 5 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club  0 

Unknown 0 


Summary  of  All  Classes  of  1982  Hunting  Accidents 
FATAL 10  NON-FATAL 172  TOTAL 182 


NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 12  years.  The  total  of  182  accidents  is  the 
lowest  number  since  1936,  when  there  were  about  540,000  hunters  afield.  In  1982  there  were 
over  1,310,000  licensed  hunters  in  Pennsylvania. 
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This  Chickadee  and  Grosbeak 
need  food  and  ehelter  to  get 
them  through  fhnnsylvania's 
shifting  seasons.  You  can 
help  provide  aii  wildlife 
with  these  needs  by 
planting  trees  and 
shrubs  in  your  own 
backyard. 


Each  &pr\ng  "the  Game 
Commission  oFfers  seedling 
packets  -for  sale.  . Each  packet 
contains  IB  seedlings;  3 each 
oP^  kinds  oP  trees  and  shrubs 
which  provide-  wildlife  with  -food  and 
cover,  and  also  make  your  yard 
more,  attractive.. 


An  information  sheet  describing  each^VF^  tree  and 
shrub/  alon^  with  instructions  -for  planting  and  caring 
for  the  seedlings  ic  included  with  each  packet. 

Planting  is  easg  to  do  and 
can  be  made  into  an  enjoyable  and 
educational  -family  activitu. 

Information  on  where  to 
obtain  seedling  packets  in  yoyrarea 
can.  be  fbund  m these  pagee,  or  by 
calling  a Came  Commission 
Diws/on  oPP)ce. 


Unscramble -fche  letters -to 
Pind  what  all  wildlife  needs. 


DOFO  VERCO 


Biy  DicR  Fagan.,  illustiahonsaif^AHKFf?^ 


Ansvver  on  pa^eSp. 


utdoor 
ildlife 
Learning 


Here’s  a nifty  puzzle  to  test  your  skill 
at  identifying  some  of  the  diving  ducks 
found  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  Each 
group  of  clues  describes  a particular 
duck  or,  in  some  cases,  a group  of 
closely  related  ducks.  Read  the  clues 
one  at  a time  and  try  to  identify  the  bird 
described.  If  you  guess  the  bird  on  the 
first  clue,  give  yourself  four  points.  If 
you  need  two  clues  you  get  three 
points,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  if  you 
don’t  give  the  correct  answer,  even 
after  four  clues,  you  score  zero  points 
for  that  section.  The  highest  possible 
score  is  40  points,  so  get  a friend  to 
read  the  clues  to  you  and  good  luck! 

CLUES: 

A.  4 2.5-2.75  pounds;  flies  up  to 

70  mph 

3 Male  has  red  head;  female  a 
brown  head 

2 Many  winter  on  Chesapeake 
Bay 

1 “Can” 

B.  4 Blue  bill  in  both  sexes 

3 Found  in  large  lakes,  bays  and 
inlets 

2 Winter  along  the  coasts 

1 Two  species:  greater,  lesser 

C.  4 Fast  fliers;  rapid  wing  beat 

3 About  1 pound 

2 “Butterball” 

1 Male  has  large  white  head 
patch 

D.  4 Dark  cap;  white  cheek  patches 

3 About  1 pound;  upturned  tail 

2 Dives  away  from  danger 
1 Flies  low  over  the  water 


E.  4 May  dive  to  100  feet 

3  Striking  mix  of  black  and  white 

2 “Long-tailed  duck” 

1 Usually  winter  along  coasts  and 
on  Great  Lakes 

F.  4 Breed  in  heavy  timber  near 

water 

3 Eat  fish,  fish  eggs  and  other 
aquatic  animals 

2 “Sawbills” 

1 Common,  hooded,  red-breasted 

G.  4 Feed  in  shallow  water 

3 1.2-2  pounds;  male  plumage 
black  and  white 

2 “Ring-bill” 

1 Faint  neck  ring  on  male 

H.  4 Black  and  gray;  2-2.5  pounds 

3 Females  often  lay  eggs  in  nests 
of  other  ducks 

2 Feed  in  shallow  water 

1 Male  has  a red  head 

I.  4 Distinctive  sound  to  wing  beat 

3 Common  migrants;  winter  in  PA 

2 17-19  inches;  about  2 pounds 

1 “Whistler” 

J.  4 Three  species,  basically  black 

3 Winter  on  Great  Lakes  and 
coastline 

2 Sea  ducks 

1 Black,  surf,  white-winged 

ANSWERS: 

A.  Canvasback 

B.  Scaup 

C.  Bufflehead 

D.  Ruddy  duck 

E.  Oldsquaw 

F.  Mergansers 
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G.  Ring-necked  duck 

H.  Redhead 

I.  Common  goldeneye 

J.  Scoters 

RATE  YOURSELF! 

30-40  — Very  good! 

20-29  — Not  bad,  but  you  should  read 
the  latest  wildlife  note,  “Diving 
Ducks,”  by  Chuck  Fergus 
Less  than  20  — You  need  not  only  the 
“Diving  Ducks”  note  but  also  the 
waterfowl  poster  too!  The  note  is 
free  for  the  asking  but  the  poster  is 
part  of  a set  of  four  Bird  Charts 
which  costs  $4.  Ask  for  poster  set  1. 
Order  from  the  PGC,  Information  and 
Education  Division,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 

New  Field  Guide 

Nature  in  Winter  is  a field  guide  to 
plants  and  animals  in  their  harshest 
environment.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a col- 
lection of  smaller  field  guides  covering 
such  topics  as  winter  weeds  and  trees, 
bird  nests,  snow  crystals,  tracks,  mush- 
rooms and  much  more. 

Each  chapter  of  the  field  guide  is  or- 
ganized in  the  same  way.  First,  there  is 
a section  of  general  information  that 
prepares  the  winter  naturalist  with  an 
idea  of  what  to  look  for  and  where.  In 
the  chapter  on  snow  crystals,  for  ex- 
ample, the  reader  is  given  a fast  course 
on  how  snow  forms,  how  column,  plate 
and  conglomerate  flakes  differ,  and 
what  varied  effects  snow  can  have  on 
wild  plants  and  animals. 

The  second  part  of  each  chapter  is  a 
simple  key  to  selected  species  or  forms 
most  observers  will  find  on  a winter 
walk.  The  keys  are  not  technical  and 


also  not  exhaustive.  Instead,  they  pic- 
ture the  most  common  and  most  likely 
found  specimens. 

The  last  part  of  the  chapter  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting.  Here  Stokes 
recounts  the  natural  history  of  selected 
species.  These  notes  contain  refresh- 
ing tidbits  of  nature  lore  that  even  sea- 
soned naturalists  might  not  know. 

For  instance,  did  you  know  there  are 
no  females  of  the  Lombardy  poplar 
tree.  At  least  none  has  been  found,  so 
no  one  knows  what  the  fruit  or  seed 
looks  like  and,  even  more  surprising, 
that  means  that  all  Lombardies  have 
been  produced  vegetatively. 

Stokes  also  points  out  that  the  small 
aphid  responsible  for  those  spiny 
spruce  pineapple  galls  has  no  male 
member  of  the  species.  Females  de- 
velop from  unfertilized  eggs.  Such  a 
process  is  called  parthenogenesis  and 
has  been  observed  in  certain  other 
species  as  well. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  and  promises  to  open  the 
eyes  of  any  winter  hiker,  hunter  or  skier. 
But  don’t  wait  until  winter  to  read  it 
because  most  of  what  you’ll  learn  is  as 
applicable  in  June  as  it  is  in  January. 

A Guide  to  Nature  in  Winter,  by  Don- 
ald W.  Stokes,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $6.95. 


Gerry  Putt  Prints 

Gerald  W.  Putt,  who  has  done  sev- 
eral covers  for  GAME  NEWS,  is  offer- 
ing prints  of  a selection  of  his  wildlife 
paintings  and  drawings.  A catalog  is 
available  from  him  at  P.O.  Box  184, 
Boiling  Springs,  Pa.  17007.  Price,  $2. 


New  TV  Outdoor  Program 

Sportsmen  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  have  a chance  to  learn  more 
about  the  Game  Commission  and  wildlife  management  through  a new  weekly 
half-hour  television  program,  “Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Life,”  being  presented  at 
7 p.m.  each  Saturday  on  WNEP-TV,  Channel  16,  Wilkes-Barre.  The  program 
is  hosted  by  Stan  Sowa,  Nanticoke  outdoor  writer  and  a deputy  game  protector, 
who  will  explore  subjects  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  snowmobiling, 
and  hiking. 
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April  is  a month  of  transition.  Winter 
I has  let  loose  its  grip  on  the  land, 
the  trees  are  budding,  the  grass  is 
greening,  it’s  a month  of  change.  For 
game  protectors  and  their  deputies, 
April  is  a month  to  slow  down  just  a 
bit  and  enjoy  some  trout  fishing  and 
sportsmen’s  banquets.  In  April,  though 
there  is  still  law  enforcement  work, 
beaver  season  is  over  and  spring  gob- 
bler season  has  not  yet  started.  The 
weather  is  still  cool  enough  to  keep 
people  indoors,  so  animal  damage 
complaints  have  not  started.  April  be- 
comes a blend  of  meetings,  banquets, 
programs  and  patrol. 

April  7— Today  I worked  with  a neigh- 
boring officer.  Law  Enforcement  Agent 
Lew  Grubb  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Ohio  DNR  officers 
provide  us  with  excellent  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  conducting  investi- 
gations. Today  Lew  and  I investigated 
a violation  that  took  place  in  both 
states.  A deer  had  been  shot  with  a 
shotgun  during  Ohio’s  archery  season 
and  tracked  into  Pennsylvania  by  the 
violators.  We  spent  the  morning  inter- 
viewing our  two  suspects,  one  in  Penn- 
syivania  and  one  in  Ohio,  and  gathered 
some  evidence  which  Lew  will  send  to 
his  lab. 

April  3— The  Western  Reserve  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  is 
conducting  a hunter  education  course 
and  I stop  and  talk  to  the  students 
about  hunter  ethics  and  sportsman- 
ship. It  is  a smaller  class  than  normal 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  students  are 
very  attentive,  which  pleases  me.  In  the 
evening  my  wife  and  I attend  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Fur-Fin-Feather  Sports- 
men’s Club.  It  is  their  25th  anniversary 
banquet  and  the  speaker  is  ex-Mercer 
County  game  protector  John  Badger, 
now  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education  in  the  Southwest 
Division.  John’s  program  is  on  endan- 
gered species  and  it  is  well  received. 


April  70— Last  winter  we  had  some 
severe  ice  and  snow  conditions  so  the 
division  office  has  requested  that  each 
game  protector  survey  several  streams 
for  deer  mortality.  Deputy  Lew  Dandrea 
and  I walked  four  streams  to  check  for 
deer  and  early  trout  fishing. 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

April  72— Today  is  the  day  I have 
been  awaiting  for  two  years.  Game  Pro- 
tector Dick  Oiiver  arrived  to  take  over 
the  northern  district  of  the  county- 
now  I have  only  the  southern  half  again. 
Dick  and  I patrol  in  his  district  as  I 
show  him  around.  In  the  evening  we 
both  attend  the  Fish  Commission  dep- 
uty meeting  at  the  invitation  of  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Larry  Boor. 

April  73— Dick  and  I ride  together 
again  today.  We  patrol  most  of  his  dis- 
trict and  i give  him  the  grand  tour.  I’m 
able  to  point  out  some  problem  areas 
to  him. 

April  74  — In  the  morning  I present  a 
program  for  Donna  Oliver’s  class  at 
Sharon  Junior  High  School.  I use  the 
fur  collection  from  the  division  office 
which  contains  the  tanned  skins  of 
most  of  the  furbearers  and  game  mam- 
mals found  in  Pennsylvania.  Kids  al- 
ways enjoy  the  fur  collection  as  they 
are  able  to  handle  and  touch  the  furs.  I 
meet  Dick  Oliver  for  lunch  and  we  spend 
most  of  the  afternoon  in  the  county 
courthouse  with  the  county  treasurer, 
district  attorney,  sheriff  and  juvenile 
probation  department.  In  the  evening  I 
attend  two  sportsmen’s  club  meetings, 
Jackson  Center  Field  and  Stream  and 
Western  Reserve. 

April  77— At  daybreak  I’m  on  foot 
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patrol  in  fishing  clothes  on  a stream 
for  the  first  day  of  trout  season.  There 
are  no  problems  on  the  stream  I’m  on 
and  no  one  starts  fishing  early.  It’s  cold 
and  damp  and  I’m  glad  when  10  a.m. 
comes  so  I can  meet  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Boor  for  coffee  and  breakfast. 

April  78— Tonight  I attend  The  Old- 
Timers  Banquet,  the  county  sports- 
men’s annual  federation  banquet. 
County  clubs  each  honor  their  senior 
members  and  the  county  federation 
presents  the  Seth  L.  Myers  Award  to 
one  outstanding  sportsman.  Tonight’s 
guest  speaker  is  Jerry  Wunz,  Game 
Commission  biologist,  and  his  pro- 
gram is  on  the  wild  turkey.  The  subject 
has  a lot  of  interest  in  the  county  due 
to  the  trap-and-transfer  program  under 
which  we  received  almost  80  wild  birds. 

April  19— \ have  two  hearings  today. 
The  first  concerns  a man  who  bought  a 
license  for  his  11-year-old  son,  I suspect 
to  get  an  extra  tag  for  deer  season. 
After  the  district  justice  explains  that 
to  assist  someone  under  the  age  of  12 
to  get  a license  is  illegal  and  all  that  I 
have  to  do  is  prove  that  the  license  was 
issued,  the  defendant  changes  his  plea 
to  guilty.  In  the  second  case,  which  is 
before  a different  district  justice,  the 
defendant  moves  for  dismissal  because 
his  last  name  is  spelled  wrong  on  the 
citation.  The  citation  is  dismissed  for 
the  minor  error.  But  no  matter  — we 
have  the  right  to  refile  the  dismissed 
case  and  I immediately  do  so. 

April  20— DGP  Cliver,  Dave  Kaulen 
and  Mike  Colgan  of  the  Food  and 
Cover  Corps,  and  I spend  the  day  at  the 
Game  Commission  crew  headquarters 
sorting  tree  seedlings.  Seedlings  are 
provided  free  to  landowners  who  have 
their  land  signed  up  in  one  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  public  access  programs. 
In  return,  the  landowner  receives  in  ad- 
dition to  the  seedlings  a subscription 
to  GAME  NEWS  and  Safety  Zone  signs. 
Surplus  seedlings  not  ordered  by  land- 
owners  are  given  to  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  other  conservation  organizations. 
Dick  and  I take  the  orders  for  the  Safety 
Zone  cooperators  in  the  clubs  — over 
29,000  trees.  Dave  Kaulen  had  as  many 
to  deliver  to  the  cooperators  in  the  five 
Farm  Game  projects  in  the  county. 


April  27— After  I finish  delivering 
seedlings  to  the  deputies  for  distribu- 
tion and  take  care  of  some  roadkills,  I 
attend  the  Cptimist  Club  meeting  at  a 
local  restaurant.  I show  the  film  “Penn- 
sylvania Game  Lands,”  and  it  is  well 
received. 

April  23— Tonight  is  the  Mercer 
County  Ducks  Unlimited  Banquet.  The 
DU  committee  held  its  first  banquet 
three  years  ago  and  it  has  been  a suc- 
cess each  year.  For  the  first  time  I at- 
tend the  banquet  and  eat  supper  in- 
stead of  doing  committee  work  the 
entire  evening.  It’s  really  amazing  to 
watch  300  duck  hunters  buying  tickets 
and  bidding  on  auction  items  to  raise 
money  for  waterfowl  habitat  and  to 
realize  that  $20,000  will  be  raised  to- 
night for  ducks. 

April  24  — DGP  Cliver  and  I attend  a 
breakfast  meeting  with  the  county  fed- 
eration officers.  Senator  Wilt,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Gruitza  and  Fargo.  This  is 
the  second  such  meeting  this  year  and 
once  again  the  topic  under  discussion 
is  pending  legislation  which  can  affect 
state  conservation  agencies  and  the 
environment.  These  meetings  provide 
an  opportunity  for  local  sportsmen  to 
present  their  views  on  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  all  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists. After  the  meeting  I head  for 
Shenango  Valley  Mall  where  our  Seed- 
lings for  Wildlife  Program  has  been 
going  on.  Packets  of  fifteen  seedlings 
are  sold  for  $2.  Last  night  and  this 
morning  while  I was  attending  the  ban- 
quet and  breakfast  meetings.  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  Jim  Jaskowak  and 
Bob  Lanigan  have  been  manning  the 
booth,  selling  the  seedlings  and  of 
course  answering  questions. 

April  26— After  returning  the  seed- 
ling exhibit  booth  to  the  division  office, 
I prepare  for  the  monthly  deputy  meet- 
ing. Tonight  we  will  cover  legal  proce- 
dures and  citations  in  detail,  so  I study 
up  on  those  subjects. 

April  27— In  the  morning  I take  care 
of  some  roadkilled  deer  that  have  been 
reported,  and  then  attempt  to  serve 
some  warrants.  In  the  evening  I attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Sharon  Lions  Club 
and  present  the  slide  program,  “What 
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Do  You  See?”,  which  was  put  together 
by  our  hunter  education  coordinator. 

April  2S— In  the  evening  DGP  Oliver 
and  I attend  the  Mercer  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Club  meeting.  The 
meeting  is  actually  held  in  Butler 
County  tonight  as  the  federation  tours 
Camp  Crestfield,  the  site  of  the  county 
conservation  camp. 

April  29— In  the  evening  I leave  for 
the  Training  School  in  Brockway  to 
help  with  the  deputy  training  class. 
Each  year,  week-long  training  programs 
are  offered  to  deputy  game  protectors 
covering  all  areas  of  game  commission 
activity.  After  dark  I help  Supervisor 
Furry  and  several  other  officers  give  in- 
structions on  firing  the  combat  pistol 
course  at  night. 

April  30— Law  Enforcement  Super- 
visor Bob  MacWilliams  from  the  Harris- 


burg office,  DGP  Bill  Hutson,  and  I plan 
our  class  for  the  deputies  today.  Bob 
has  a variety  of  frozen,  illegally  killed 
birds  and  animals  with  him  to  set  the 
scene.  We’re  going  to  provide  the  depu- 
ties with  practice  situations.  We  devise 
various  problems  and,  to  set  the  stage, 
give  the  deputies  a date,  time,  and 
place.  Two  or  three  are  assigned  to  the 
problem.  The  rest  of  the  class  and 
Supervisor  Furry  and  DGP  Steve  Kleiner 
critique  the  investigation.  Bob,  Bill  and 
I play  violators  in  each  situation,  and 
we  vary  both  the  violations  and  viola- 
tors. Sometimes  we  are  polite  and 
cooperative;  in  other  situations  we  re- 
call the  most  arrogant  obnoxious  viola- 
tor we’ve  ever  run  into  and  play  that 
role.  We  all  have  a lot  of  fun  and  the 
deputies  catch  most  of  the  violations. 
After  it’s  done,  we  all  wish  we  had  more 
time  to  spend  on  it,  but  the  deputies 
have  other  classes  to  attend  and  Dick 
Furry  likes  to  keep  them  on  schedule. 


WILDLIFE  ARTIST  NED  SMITH,  recently  provided  the  Game  Commission  with  an 
original  painting  to  add  more  support  to  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram. Featured  on  our  cover  last  month.  River  Otters  depicts  two  otters  clowning 
on  a streamside  boulder  on  a colorful  fall  day.  A maximum  of  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints  will  be  sold  for  $125  each,  including  shipping  and  handling  — 
framed  prints  are  available  for  an  additional  $97.50  — and  orders  are  now  being 
accepted  at  Game  Commission  headquarters  on  a first-come,  first  served  basis. 
The  original  River  Otters  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sealed  bids  ($10,000 
minimum)  must  be  received  by  4 p.m..  May  31, 1983,  with  the  words  “River  Otter 
Bid”  appearing  on  the  envelope,  addressed  to  Lantz  Hoffman,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17105-1567. 


IF  YOU  SEE  a bat  slipping  through 
the  twilight,  pick  up  a pebble. 
Loft  the  pebble  into  the  air.  The  bat 
will  hear  it.  He  will  dart  over  to  meet 
the  stone  at  its  apogee.  He  will  inspect 
it,  reject  it,  and  go  on  about  his  busi- 
ness. 

Keep  watching,  and  you  will  see 
him  catch  an  insect.  (He  is  not,  as  you 
may  be,  out  for  an  evening  stroll;  he  is 
having  breakfast.)  A small  insect — a 
midge  or  a mosquito — the  bat  will 
take  directly  in  his  mouth.  An  insect 
the  size  of  your  pebble — a June  beetle 
— he  will  disable  with  a quick  bite, 
cradle  in  his  wings  and  tail,  carry  to 
the  ground,  and  eat  there.  If  his  target 
takes  evasive  action,  the  bat  will  flick 
out  a wing  and  snag  the  bug  like  a 
shortstop  spearing  a line  drive. 

Bats  are  the  only  mammals  capable 
of  powered  flight.  (Flying  squirrels 
glide.)  The  scientific  name  for  the 
Order  of  bats  is  Chiroptera,  Latin  for 
“hand-winged.”  A bat’s  wings  are,  in 
fact,  hands  whose  digits  are  webbed 
with  thin  skin.  Each  wing  has  a thumb 
(a  curved  claw  about  halfway  out  on 
the  wing’s  leading  edge),  and  four 
fingers,  each  like  an  umbrella  rib. 
Opened,  the  bones  fan  out  to  support 
a leathery  airfoil;  closed,  they  pleat 
the  wing,  accordion-fashion,  against 
the  body. 

In  1794,  Lazzarro  Spallanzani,  an 


Italian  anatomist,  got  together  some 
bats  and  some  owls.  He  found  that 
while  the  owls  could  not  navigate  in 
total  darkness,  the  bats  could.  When 
Spallanzani  blinded  several  bats,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  they  could 
still  dodge  threads  hanging  in  a room, 
and,  released  to  nature,  could  fill 
their  stomachs  with  insects.  He  found 
that  ear  plugs  rendered  the  bats  help- 
less. Not  until  the  late  1930s  did  science 
discover  why.  Then,  Harvard  student 
Donald  Griffiths  proved  the  often-ad- 
vanced theory  that  bats  make  sounds 
beyond  human  hearing,  and  listen  to 
echoes  of  these  sounds  to  navigate. 

A bat  is  on  the  hunt.  Cruising,  he 
hums  out  through  his  nostrils  a beam 
of  sound,  10  to  20  high-pitched  clicks 
per  second.  While  most  of  the  clicks 
vanish  in  the  night,  a few  bounce 
back,  from  tree  limbs,  leaves,  a wire 
fence.  The  clicks  reach  the  bat’s  ears, 
and  he  responds  to  their  background 
data  by  steering  clear  of  the  obstruc- 
tions. 

A Pulse  Strikes 

A pulse  strikes  a moving  object  and 
returns.  Instantly  the  bat  lowers  the 
pitch  of  his  sound  stream,  directs  it  at 
the  object,  and  increases  the  number 
of  clicks  per  second.  The  sounds  re- 
turn, but  at  an  even  lower  pitch:  the 
object  is  moving  away.  The  bat  flaps 
his  wings,  picks  up  speed.  As  he  closes 
with  the  target,  he  lowers  the  pitch  of 
his  sound  probes  yet  another  notch — 
so  low  that  a human  observer  with 
acute  hearing  might  detect  a very 
high,  fast  ticking.  The  bat  flies  down 
the  trail  of  echoes.  He  nets  a moth  in 
one  wing,  and  folds  it  to  his  body.  He 
bites  off  thorax  and  abdomen,  letting 
the  insect’s  head  fall  and  its  wings 
flutter  down. 

A bat  is  grace  and  alacrity  on  the 
wing.  Up  close,  it  elicits  from  many 
people  feelings  of  revulsion  and 
curiosity. 

As  a boy,  if  I wanted  to  throw  a 
good  scare  into  myself,  I would  open 
the  World  Book  to  “Bats.”  One  page 
was  a veritable  rogues’  gallery.  Bats 
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with  ribbed  ears,  spear-shaped  snouts, 
pinhead  eyes,  needle  teeth.  Bats 
whose  faces  looked  like  those  of  hogs. 
Bats  with  the  long  skulls  of  horses; 
bats  like  lizards  and  sheep  and  old 
prizefighters  and  Martians  and  foxes 
and  medieval  Satans.  Bats  have  not 
bothered  to  change  their  appearances 
in  the  intervening  years.  No  reason  to. 
Flaring  ears  capture  sounds,  and 
dump  excess  heat.  Spear-shaped  noses 
direct  echolocation  pulses.  A bat  has 
no  need  for  big  eyes  to  gather  twilight; 
such  eyes  would  be  too  heavy,  too  out- 
size for  its  streamlined  head. 

We  have  not  bothered  to  rehabili- 
tate bats’  images,  as  we  have  the  im- 
ages of  wolves,  eagles,  hawks,  and 
other  predators — animals  we  used  to 
fear  until  we  came  to  understand 
them.  Bats  are  too  bizarre.  I quote 
three  men  on  the  street.  “If  there  was 
a Mr.  Ugly  contest  in  nature,  a bat 
would  win  it.”  “A  bat  looks  like  a 
mouse  gone  awry.”  “Bats?  I can’t  open 
my  heart  to  them.” 

When  I got  out  the  World  Book,  I 
used  to  imagine  those  ruddy  gargoyles 
leaping  off  the  page,  attaching  them- 
selves to  my  neck,  and  sucking  blood. 
Many  people  fear  bats,  in  ways  no 
more  rational  than  my  boyhood  imag- 
inings: people  believe  bats  will  attack 
them;  bats  are  often  rabid;  bats  get 
caught  in  women’s  hair;  bats  are  filthy, 
and  their  guano  is  a dangerous  source 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

In  fact,  bats  are  no  more  apt  to  be 
rabid  than  are  foxes,  skunks,  or  other 
wild  animals.  Bats  never  tangle  with 
women’s  hair.  Or  men’s  hair.  They  are 
too  adept  at  flying.  Bats  do  not  attack 
people;  people  who  get  bitten  have 
usually  picked  up  sick  bats  lying  on 
the  lawn.  Even  the  western  mastiff 
bat — a denizen  of  the  Southwestern 
desert  and  the  largest  bat  in  North 
America — is  no  bigger  than  a screech 
owl.  The  mastiff  does  not  seize  small 
children,  or  even  toy  poodles.  It  eats, 
according  to  the  experts,  “rather  small 
insects.” 

Bats  are  among  the  cleanest  of  ani- 
mals— like  birds,  they  must  groom 


themselves  frequently  or  risk  dimin- 
ishing their  ability  to  fly.  In  only  one 
case  have  bats  been  found  to  have 
tuberculosis;  the  investigators  specu- 
lated that  the  disease  was  an  avian 
strain,  which  the  bats  contracted 
from  vultures  sharing  their  cave.  No 
one  has  uncovered  evidence  that  bats, 
or  their  droppings,  transmit  tubercu- 
losis to  man. 

Bats  inhabit  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  around  the  globe.  There  are 
bent-winged  bats  and  disc-winged 
bats.  Sucker-footed  bats,  sheath-tailed 
bats,  free-tailed  bats,  wrinkle-faced 
bats.  Leaf-chinned,  leaf-nosed,  long- 
nosed,  lump-nosed,  broad-nosed,  and 
tube-nosed  bats.  Fringe-lipped  bats. 
Hollow-faced  bats  and  hammer-headed 
bats.  Pallid,  spotted,  funnel-eared, 
big-eared,  long-eared,  long-legged, 
long-tongued,  and  small-footed  bats. 
One  in  every  five  species  of  mammals 
is  a bat.  The  vast  majority  have  re- 
ceived no  vernacular  names. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  bats  are 
built  along  the  same  basic  lines,  they 
eat  very  different  foods.  All  of  the 
North  American  bats  subsist  largely 
on  insects,  although  a few  of  the  larger 
species  are  not  above  picking  off  their 
smaller  relatives.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world  bats  eat  fish,  frogs,  lizards, 
rodents,  birds,  fruit,  and,  yes,  blood. 
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Fishing  bats  possess  large  feet  with 
sharp,  hooked  claws.  A fishing  bat 
swoops  low  across  the  water,  legs 
dangling,  skimming  his  echolocation 
cries  off  the  surface.  When  a fish’s 
head  breaks  the  water,  it  reflects 
sound.  The  bat  zeroes  in  and  gaffs  the 
fish  with  his  feet. 

Bats  that  feed  on  fruit,  nectar,  and 
pollen  inhabit  the  world’s  tropics. 
Some  of  these  bats  have  large,  round 
eyes  (they  maneuver  by  sight,  and  not 
by  echolocation)  and  canine  physiog- 
nomies, and  are  known  as  flying  foxes. 
These  are  robust  animals:  many 
weigh  two  or  three  pounds,  and  one 
type  has  wings  spanning  nearly  six 
feet.  The  tube-nosed  fruit  bat  looks 
like  a shorn  airedale  with  a cigarette 
in  each  nostril.  The  tricolored  short- 
tailed fruit  bat,  a Caribbean  species, 
possesses  the  indelicate  habit  of  def- 
ecating when  forced  to  fly  an  abrupt 
turn,  spattering  houses  and  people. 
Some  of  the  larger  species  are  highly 
sought  for  food,  and  their  numbers 
are  declining  throughout  much  of 
their  range — an  ominous  turn,  since 
many  are  important  plant  pollinators. 

The  vampire  bat  ranges  through 
South  and  Central  America.  A vam- 
pire is  small — about  three  inches  long, 
with  a five-inch  wingspan.  At  night, 
it  flies  in  search  of  a horse,  cow,  pig, 
or  human.  Like  the  insect-eaters,  a 


vampire  uses  echolocation  to  find 
prey,  but  its  sound  pulses  are  tuned  to 
a lower  frequency  to  better  identify  a 
larger  target.  A vampire  lands  near  a 
sleeping  victim,  and  crawls  onto  it. 
The  bat  uses  its  upper  incisors  to  shave 
a cut,  and  then  laps  and  sucks  the 
blood  that  wells  from  the  shallow 
wound.  A component  of  the  vampire’s 
saliva  inhibits  clotting,  letting  the  bat 
drink  its  fill.  A vampire  bat  consumes 
about  46  pints  of  blood  in  a year.  The 
species  rarely  feeds  on  humans;  when 
it  does,  the  common  point  of  attack  is 
the  big  toe. 

Enough  of  foreign  bats.  The  bats  in 
our  own  woods  and  fields  and  chicken 
coops  are  exotic  enough  themselves. 

A day  in  the  life  of  the  little  brown 
bat — the  garden  variety  bat  found 
across  the  top  of  the  continent — begins 
around  sunset.  The  bat  stirs,  nurses 
her  young,  and  bickers  a bit  with  her 
neighbors  (bat  writers  invariably  de- 
scribe commotion  in  the  colony  as 
bickering) . She  detaches  her  feet  from 
the  roof  of  the  hideaway,  and,  with  a 
wingbeat  or  two,  rights  herself  and 
flits  out  into  the  evening  air. 

The  bat  heads  for  a nearby  pond. 
To  drink,  she  flies  low  and  scoops  up 
water  with  her  lower  jaw.  She  feeds 
on  gnats,  flies,  beetles,  and  moths,  fol- 
lowing a set  hunting  path,  a narrow 
loop  between  one  edge  of  the  pond 
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and  a line  of  trees  20  yards  inland.  She 
feeds  for  an  hour,  at  a rate  approach- 
ing one  capture  every  seven  seconds, 
accumulating  one- fifth  of  her  body 
v^^eight  in  insects.  She  rests  in  a tree 
for  a time,  then  feeds  again.  At  dawn, 
she  returns  to  her  young  in  the  attic  of 
an  abandoned  farmhouse,  entering 
the  nursery  through  a crack  between 
chimney  and  roof. 

In  late  spring,  female  little  brown 
bats  form  nursery  colonies  of  a dozen 
to  over  1,000  individuals.  They  con- 
gregate in  attics,  barns,  and  other 
hot,  dark  places.  Each  mother  bears  a 
single  baby.  The  nursery’s  hot  tem- 
perature— up  to  130  degrees  F. — spurs 
growth  of  the  young,  which  can  fly 
after  only  three  or  four  weeks.  Male 
bats  also  seek  out  dark  daytime  re- 
treats— rock  crevices,  spaces  behind 
shutters,  attics.  It  is  this  habit  of  shun- 
ning the  light  that  launched  a strange 
episode  of  human-bat  interaction. 

It  was  1941,  and  the  Japanese  had 
just  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Dr.  Lyle 
Adams,  a surgeon  from  Irwin,  Pa., 
thought  about  retaliation.  Adams  rea- 
soned that  bats  could  be  fitted  with 
time-bombs  and  dropped  over  enemy 
cities,  factories,  and  military  bases. 
The  bats  would  hide  in  cracks  and 
crannies.  Hours  later,  the  explosives 
would  detonate,  igniting  thousands  of 
fires.  Adams  sold  his  plan  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  was  told  to  proceed. 

Scientists  on  the  project,  code- 
named  “X-Ray,”  determined  that  bats 
could  carry  three  times  their  weight. 
The  western  mastiff  could  lug  a one- 
pound  stick  of  dynamite,  but  there 
weren’t  enough  mastiffs  to  do  the  job. 
Pallid  bats,  another  western  species, 
could  carry  three  ounces,  but  were  not 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  refrigera- 
tion, crating,  and  parachute  release. 
The  team  finally  settled  on  the  free- 
tailed bat,  which  inhabits  Southwest 
desert  caves  by  the  millions.  The  scien- 
tists captured  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bats.  They  designed  containers  to 
hold  1,000  to  5,000  cold-numbed  bats. 
To  each  bat  they  strapped  a one-ounce 
incendiary  that  delivered  a 22-inch 


flame  for  eight  minutes.  They  tested 
their  handiwork  by  bombing  a dummy 
village;  it  burned  to  the  ground.  Es- 
caped bats  also  set  fires  that  consumed 
an  auxiliary  air  base  at  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

X-Ray  never  saw  action.  In  1944, 
the  $2,000,000  project  was  abruptly 
abandoned.  Adams  believed  the  mili- 
tary made  a mistake.  “We  found  that 
bats  scattered  as  much  as  20  miles  from 
the  point  where  the  bomb  opened,” 
he  said  later,  “Think  of  thousands  of 
fires  breaking  out  simultaneously  over 
a circle  40  miles  in  diameter.  Japan 
could  have  been  devastated.” 

The  bat  caves  of  the  Southwest, 
where  X-Ray  scientists  captured  their 
subjects,  are  well  known;  some  are 
called  “smoke  holes”  for  the  way  dark 
elouds  of  bats  issue  from  their  mouths 
at  dusk.  Roger  Harbour  and  Wayne 
Davis  describe  a visit  to  a huge  colony 
of  free-tailed  bats  in  their  book  Bats  of 
America.  “The  bats  are  always  alert, 
and  the  disturbance  of  the  intruder’s 
lights  causes  them  to  peel  off  from  the 
great  clusters  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  until  the  cave  is  filled  with 
hordes  of  milling  bats.  The  floor  and 
the  walls  of  the  cave  soon  seem  to  be 
crawling  with  them,  and  they  collide 
with  the  observer.  . . . They  cling  to 
him  and  crawl  upward  to  reach  a high 
point  from  which  to  launch  into  flight. 
A writhing  mound  of  bats  quickly  ac- 
cumulates and,  although  they  make 
no  effort  to  bite,  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  he  may  be  smothered  by  the  ani- 
mals as  he  sinks  deeper  into  the  loose 
and  sometimes  soggy  guano  which 
covers  the  cave  floor.” 

Caves  are  vital  to  many  North 
American  bats.  In  the  north  of  the 
continent,  bats  flock  to  caves  in  the 
fall.  Here,  insulated  by  the  earth, 
they  sit  out  the  cold,  insect-barren 
winter.  In  the  still,  humid  atmos- 
phere, the  bats  hook  their  feet  into  the 
ceiling,  and  hibernate.  Most  species 
favor  cave  zones  having  the  lowest 
stable  temperature  above  freezing,  a 
condition  under  which  their  metabolic 
processes  burn  fat  at  the  minimum 
rate.  Over  the  course  of  the  winter. 
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the  bats  wake  up  and  shuffle  through 
the  cave,  occupying  new  chambers  as 
temperatures  change — with  each  move 
consuming  more  of  their  precious  fat. 

Commercializing  a cave  usually 
ruins  it  for  the  bats  which  may  have 
been  wintering  there  for  centuries. 
Cave  explorers,  or  spelunkers,  also 
disturb  bats,  often  without  realizing 
it.  Consider  the  case  of  the  Indiana 
bat,  on  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species 
List.  This  close  cousin  of  the  little 
brown  bat  likes  to  hibernate  near  the 
mouth  of  a cave,  where  it  is  vulner- 
able to  every  intrusion.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Indiana  bats  roost  cheek- 
to-jowl,  forming  brown  patches  like 
bee  swarms  on  cavern  roofs.  When  a 
bat  on  the  fringe  of  the  swarm  is  awak- 
ened, it  moves  about,  starting  a ripple 
of  activity  that  spreads  throughout 
the  cluster.  A winter  of  repeated  dis- 
turbances dooms  the  colony. 

Some  bats  migrate  to  avoid  winter. 
Three  Northeastern  species — silver- 
haired,  hoary,  and  red  bats — fly  south 
to  points  unknown.  These  bats  occa- 
sionally make  oceanic  journeys;  groups 
of  100  or  more  have  landed  on  ships 
100  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Bats  find  themselves  ringed  by  haz- 
ards. There  are  natural  threats — owls 
and  rat  snakes  and  raccoons  and  foxes; 
cold  weather;  the  occasional  shortage 
of  insects;  a flooded  cave.  Bat  popula- 
tions are  slow  to  rebound  from  set- 


backs, as  bats’  birth  rates  are  low:  like 
the  little  brown,  most  species  bear 
only  one  young  each  year. 

People  are  a greater  threat  than 
nature.  Inspired  by  fears  of  rabies  and 
tuberculosis,  people  have  dynamited 
bat  caves.  When  colonies  are  deemed 
a nuisance — as  in  a homeowner’s  attic 
— poison  sprays  are  trotted  out.  Poi- 
soning is  a dangerous  tactic,  since  the 
toxins  tend  to  filter  into  human  living 
space,  and  sick  bats — on  the  lawn,  in 
the  shrubbery — are  far  more  likely  to 
come  into  contact  with  people  and 
pets.  Better  to  exclude  the  bats.  Plug 
cracks  and  screen  off  vents,  in  the  fall 
when  young  and  adults  have  flown 
away  to  hibernate. 

This  last  bit  of  advice  comes  from 
Bat  Conservation  International.  BCI, 
as  they  call  themselves,  organized  in 
1982.  They  are  dedicated  to  protect- 
ing bat  habitat  around  the  world,  and 
to  reforming  bats’  images.  They  re- 
view books  on  bats,  including  Bats? 
Relax.  They’re  Really  Very  Nice,  and 
Bats  of  America,  hy  Barbour  and 
Davis — “The  information  is  good,  but 
many  photos  unfortunately  show  bats 
snarling  defensively.’’ 

You  can  become  a member  of  BCI 
for  $25  a year,  $500  for  life.  The 
organization  is  directed,  in  America, 
by  Dr.  Merlin  D.  Tuttle,  curator  of 
mammals  at  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum. 

I wrote  to  Dr.  Tuttle.  He  sent  me 
plans  for  a bat  house. 

The  address  for  Bat  Conservation 
International: 

Dr.  Merlin  D.  Tuttle 
Bat  Conservation  International 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum 
Milwaukee,  WI  53233 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Man  . . . walks  up  the  stairs  of  his  concepts,  and  emerges  ahead  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

— John  Steinbeck 
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Pennsylvania  Bowhunters  Society  hunts  for . . . 

GROUND  GRIZZLIES 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


SOME  OF  THEM  came  sleepyeyed 
from  their  nearby  campers. 
Others  kept  arriving  from  local  hostel- 
ries  in  the  Wellsboro  area,  awakened 
by  the  need  to  drive  carefully  through 
the  early  morning  fog.  Still  others 
came  after  hours  of  driving  from  as 
far  away  as  the  Pittsburgh  area.  But 
they  kept  coming. 

Finally  the  group  of  sixty-two  bow- 
hunters  was  assembled  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Butler  Hill  Sportsmen’s  Club,  in 
Tioga  County,  to  take  part  in  the  fifth 
annual  “Ground  Grizzly”  hunt  hosted 
by  Tioga  County  Bowhunters  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Bowhunter  Society.  Al- 
though the  site  of  the  clubhouse  is  a 
bit  remote,  a map  of  the  area  was  sent 
to  each  member  and  the  special  signs 
pointing  the  way  made  it  relatively 
easy  to  find. 

With  an  8 a. m.  starting  time  on  July 
17  last  year,  Betsy  Nuneviller,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  society,  was  hard 
pressed  to  get  all  contestants  registered 
in  time  for  the  woodchuck  hunt  that’s 
become  one  of  the  society’s  numerous 
annual  activities. 

Leigh  Nuneviller,  originator  of  both 
the  hunt  and  its  catchy  name,  was  gen- 
eral chairman.  And  one  of  his  most 
important  responsibilities  was  to 
make  certain  all  hunters  satisfied  the 
required  100  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  on  their  heads  by  wearing 
fluorescent  orange  caps.  For  those 
who  forgot  or  were  improperly  at- 


CHARLES  TREAT,  Knoxville  farmer,  wel- 
comes Leigh  Nuneviller,  Dick  Messner,  and 
Dick’s  sons,  Dave  and  Chris,  during  the  an- 
nual Ground  Grizzly  hunt  in  Tioga  County. 


tired,  such  hats  were  available  at  the 
clubhouse  which  served  as  hunt  head- 
quarters. 

Tioga  County  has  an  abundance  of 
woodchucks.  This  must  be  a problem 
to  landowners,  because  every  farmer 
who  was  asked  for  permission  to  hunt 
graciously  welcomed  the  archers  on 
his  property.  About  half  of  the  con- 
testants, those  who  had  participated 
in  previous  Ground  Grizzly  hunts,  left 
hurriedly  for  their  favorite  spots. 

5 Chucks,  29  lbs.  7 oz. 

Only  thirty-six  had  registered  for 
this  increasingly  popular  event  the 
previous  year,  but  they  turned  in  a 
total  of  fifty-three  woodchucks.  Terry 
Gantt,  Perry  County,  claimed  top 
prize  then  with  five  woodchucks  hav- 
ing a combined  weight  of  29  pounds, 
7 ounces.  Ken  Deliz,  York  County, 
had  a like  number  of  kills  but  came  in 
second  because  their  combined  weight 
was  25  pounds  2 ounces.  Perry  County 
archers,  who  must  travel  well  over 
100  miles  to  the  tournament,  received 
the  county  award  with  a total  of 
twenty-three  woodchucks. 
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I tagged  along  with  a group  made 
up  of  Leigh  Nuneviller,  Dick  Messner, 
and  Dick’s  two  sons,  Dave  13,  and 
Chris,  12.  We  went  to  the  nearby 
farm  of  Charles  Treat,  who  graciously 
welcomed  us  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  woodchuck  hot  spots  on  his  farm. 
My  only  defense  against  the  chucks 
was  my  camera  which,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  came  down  with  a couple  of 
flat  batteries.  Fortunately,  spares 
were  available. 

Leigh,  familiar  with  the  farm, 
directed  each  of  the  hunters  to  likely 
locations  before  he  and  I headed  for 
the  hills  together.  After  one  unsuccess- 
ful stalk,  we  came  upon  Jim  Mans,  of 
Little  Meadows,  who  had  taken  his 
first  groundhog  at  9 o’clock.  Time  is 
important  since  there’s  also  an  award 
for  the  first  taken.  But  as  it  later  de- 
veloped, Jim  was  edged  out  by  Mark 
Schwab,  of  Cambria,  who  made  his 
first  kill  at  8:30. 

After  some  serious  tramping,  and 
sighting  only  timid  chucks  at  a dis- 
tance, we  spotted  one  under  an  apple 
tree.  Since  we  were  caught  flatfooted 
in  the  open,  Leigh  had  to  make  his 
try  from  where  we  stood.  Both  of  us 
thought  for  an  instant  that  he  had 
scored,  but  his  broadhead  struck  a rock 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRINO 


alongside  the  woodchuck.  I stepped 
the  shot  off — 39  yards! 

We  returned  to  the  clubhouse  at 
noon  for  an  excellent  lunch,  served  by 
members  of  the  Bowhunters  and  their 
ladies.  The  -entree,  of  course,  was 
fresh  woodchuck.  This  is  a fine  bonus 
from  whistle  pig  hunting — the  smaller 
ones  are  particularly  good  eating. 

Only  a few  animals  had  been  turned 
in  by  noon  for  official  scoring  by 
weighmaster  Oscar  Marcy,  of  nearby 
Knoxville.  Weight  is  important  in  the 
contest  as  there  are  prizes  for  the  larg- 
est as  well  as  the  smallest  groundhog, 
and  the  overall  winner  is  judged  on 
the  number  of  kills  plus  the  combined 
weight  of  the  animals. 

The  modest  harvest  checked  in  at 
that  point  was  not  because  of  a dearth 
of  woodchucks.  One  hunter  reported 
seeing  nineteen  during  the  morning, 
but  he  couldn’t  get  a shot  at  any  of 
them.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot 
and  oppressive,  and  the  chucks  were 
either  staying  in  their  holes  or  feeding 
in  the  heavily  shaded  areas.  Neither  is 
conducive  to  good  bow  and  arrow 
hunting. 

When  Leigh  and  I went  back  out  in 
the  afternoon,  I took  my  bow  for — 
well,  protection — as  I was  not  regis- 
tered for  the  hunt.  A strong  breeze 
had  alleviated  the  oppressive  heat, 
but  woodchucks  seem  to  get  nervous 
when  there  are  heavy  winds,  possibly 
because  they  make  sounds  difficult  to 
identify.  One  thing  seemed  fairly  cer- 
tain, however;  they  must  eat  some- 


JIM  MAUS,  Little  Meadows,  took  this 
groundhog  at  9 a.m.,  but  was  edged  out  of 
“earliest  kill”  by  Mark  Schwab  of  Cambria, 
who  bagged  one  at  8:30. 
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time,  and  the  late  afternoon  hunt  was 
likely  to  up  the  total  score  consider- 
ably. 

After  Leigh  and  I separated  for  a 
time,  I had  a friendly  encounter  with 
a woodchuck.  He  permitted  a 20-yard 
shot,  then  a 15-yard  shot,  then  a 10- 
yard  shot.  As  the  distance  diminished, 
the  critter  showed  less  of  himself,  so  I 
had  some  excuse  for  my  misses.  1 hope. 
The  heavy  grass  claimed  two  good 
aluminum  arrows  equipped  with  ex- 
pensive broadheads — but  just  wait  till 
next  year! 

Meanwhile,  back  at  headquarters, 
the  total  was  going  up — twenty  wood- 
chucks were  now  recorded.  After  my 
injured  feelings  were  somewhat  molli- 
fied by  an  excellent  chicken  dinner,  a 
band  of  thunderstorms  rolled  in  at 
what  is  usually  the  best  hunting  time 
of  the  day.  However,  from  the  twenty 
woodchucks  turned  in  by  6:30  p.m., 
the  number  increased  to  fifty-three 
shortly  after  7 o’clock.  By  coincidence, 
this  was  the  exact  number  taken  in  the 
previous  year’s  hunt. 

Ken  DeLiz,  who  had  been  runner- 
up  the  previous  year,  emerged  as  this 
year’s  champion  with  six  groundhogs. 
The  new  runner-up  was  Harry  Hor- 
ting,  Newport,  who  turned  in  five 
animals.  The  biggest  taken  during  the 
day  weighed  10  pounds,  5 ounces,  and 
was  shot  by  Richard  Foster,  Perry 
County.  The  smallest  was  2 pounds, 
7 ounces,  and  was  claimed  by  Jack 
Richard,  Wila. 

None  of  the  youngsters  in  the  Little 
Buddy  group  scored  on  a groundhog, 
but  a special  award  was  given  to  Brian 
Hathaway,  Little  Meadows,  who  had 
the  best  score  among  the  youngsters 
after  they  shot  the  archery  course  the 
following  day. 

Once  again.  Perry  County  members 
had  the  top  score  among  all  of  the 


ROBERT  WEIBLEY  and  son  Bob,  12,  took 
part  in  Little  Buddy  phase  of  hunt.  All  hunt- 
ers wore  the  fluorescent  orange  headgear 
required  for  chuck  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 


counties  entered.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  in  a row  in  which  they  have 
taken  home  the  trophy.  Other  coun- 
ties represented,  in  addition  to  Tioga 
where  the  hunt  was  held,  included: 
Bucks,  Allegheny,  Erie,  Crawford, 
Perry,  York,  Susquehanna,  Clinton, 
Westmoreland,  Dauphin  and  Mont- 
gomery. There  was  also  one  bow- 
hunter  down  from  New  York. 

An  evening  program  was  provided 
by  Dennis  Ricker,  then  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association.  A 
slide  show  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
also  was  shown.  A number  of  door 
prizes  were  provided  by  area  sporting 
goods  stores. 

Popular 

The  hunt  was  extremely  well  coordi- 
nated and  conducted,  and  its  popular- 
ity is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  participants  nearly  doubled 
from  the  previous  year.  Although  the 
thunderstorms  were  welcome  during 
the  dry  period  of  July,  they  did  tend  to 
hold  down  the  final  score. 

The  team  of  Leigh  Nuneviller  and 
his  wife  Betsy  once  again  provided  an 
exemplary  program  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. Leigh  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  organization,  and  Betsy  was  re- 
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CHUCK  TAKEN  BY  Bob  Colegrove,  Knox- 
ville, and  weighed  by  Oscar  Marcy,  right, 
went  8'A  lbs.  Looking  on  is  Dave  Stager, 
Middlebury  Center,  who  bagged  10  out  of  18 
chucks  taken  in  first  Ground  Grizzly  hunt, 
1978. 

cently  awarded  a life  membership  for 
her  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters  Soci- 
ety changed  its  name  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Professional  Bowhunters  Society 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  There 
had  been  growing  objections  to  the 


term  “professional.”  The  uninformed 
thought  that  the  club  shot  for  money, 
which  couldn’t  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Aims  of  the  organization  con- 
tinue to  be  for  truly  professional  con- 
duct; conservation  and  sportsmanship 
are  twin  goals  of  the  group. 

Emmett  Hathaway  is  the  Society’s 
current  president.  Past  presidents  of 
the  Society,  which  was  formed  in 
1975,  include:  Bruce  Barber,  Erie; 
George  Miller,  Wellsboro;  and  Larry 
Frederick,  New  Bloomfield.  The  fast 
growing  group  includes  among  its 
objectives  the  upgrading  and  promo- 
tion of  bowhunting  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  favorable  bowhunting  sea- 
sons and  laws.  Among  its  other  activi- 
ties are  bowfishing  derbies,  displays  at 
outdoor  shows,  an  apple  tree  planting 
project,  and  other  worthwhile  en- 
deavors. PBS,  Inc.,  is  today  one  of  the 
foremost  promoters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bowhunter  Education  Program. 

For  further  information,  write  Betsy 
Nuneviller,  Boute  2,  Box  89,  Middle- 
bury Center,  Pa.  16935. 

Oh,  yes,  another  “ground  grizzly” 
hunt  is  planned  for  1983. 


Hi  Sfie^ . . . 

Preserving  the  Catch,  by  Erling  Stuart,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker 
Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  175  pp.,  $11.95.  More  than  a cook- 
book-easy to  understand  directions  for  freezing,  smoking,  canning,  pickling, 
drying  and  salting  freshwater  fish  and  all  types  of  seafood  are  provided. 


Bits  and  Pieces  of  Alaskan  History:  From  Ketchikan  to  Barrow,  Volume  Two, 
1960-1974,  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Company,  Box  4-EEE,  Anchorage,  AK 
99509,  210  pp.,  softbound,  $14.95.  Interesting  and  historical  items  from  Alaska 
have  been  taken  from  Alaska  Magazine  and  combined  into  volume  form.  The 
first  volume,  covering  the  years  1935-1959  is  still  available  too,  for  $14.95. 


Windows  In  Space,  Ann  Elwood  and  Linda  C.  Wood,  Walker  and  Company,  720 
Fifth  Avenue,  NYC,  10019,  184  pp.,  $10.95.  Written  by  the  authors  of  the  Reader/ 
Study  Guide  for  the  PBS  television  series  “Cosmos,”  this  easy  to  read  book  brings 
the  reader  up  to  date  on  what’s  been  learned  about  our  solar  system  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe  as  a result  of  the  recent  explorations  in  space.  The  authors  also 
describe  what  it’s  like  to  travel  in  space,  and  end  each  chapter  with  questions 
still  unanswered  by  scientists. 
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TELESCOPES  WERE  USED  ON  rifles  before  the  Civil  War,  but  by  only  a few  shooters.  Now 
it’s  unusual  to  see  an  iron-sighted  rifle  in  the  woods.  The  late  Bill  Weaver,  above,  is  the  man 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  average  hunter  to  benefit  from  all  the  advantages  of  a good 
scope. 


Weaver 
Scopes . . . 


Years 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


50 


As  WE  LEFT  Bill  Nichols’  hunting 
. camp,  a weather  report  men- 
tioned a five- below- zero  reading  some- 
where near  Kane.  I was  convinced  it 
was  colder  than  that.  The  long  walk 
to  our  stands  didn’t  generate  much 
heat,  either.  It  was  the  kind  of  morn- 
ing a scope  that  had  soaked  heat  all 
night  could  easily  fail  as  the  bitter 
cold  penetrated  its  innards.  As  dark- 
ness turned  to  day,  I wondered  about 
the  new  Weaver  V7W  2V2-7x  variable 
on  the  equally  new  Ruger  M77  RSI 
Mannlicher  308.  But  a quick  check  in 
the  early  light  showed  everything  was 
clear.  A good  thing,  too.  A half-hour 
later,  I dropped  a doe  at  75  yards. 

There  is  still  some  controversy  over 
the  telescopic  sight  on  the  big  game 
rifle.  Mostly,  it  stems  from  the  fear  of 
failure.  A portion  of  hunters  still  think 
of  the  scope  in  terms  of  fogging  or  not 


being  dependable.  Both  are  ground- 
less fears. 

Some  hunters  think  of  rifle  scopes  as 
a modern  day  invention,  but  optical 
sights  date  back  well  over  a century. 
It’s  even  claimed  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton attached  one  to  a rifle  around  1700 
for  long  range  target  shooting,  and 
there’s  no  doubt  Civil  War  snipers  on 
both  sides  used  heavy  barrel  rifles 
equipped  with  barrel-length  scopes. 
Many  buffalo  hunters  also  used 
scopes,  which  proves  there’s  nothing 
new  about  the  optical  sight;  it’s  been 
around  a long  time. 

In  the  hunting  realm,  the  scope 
started  to  gain  recognition  in  the  U.S. 
just  prior  to  World  War  II.  One 
reason  it  hadn’t  before  stemmed  from 
the  cost.  During  the  1930s,  a good  bolt 
action  rifle  could  be  had  for  around 
forty  dollars  here,  but  some  German 
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scopes  carried  price  tags  of  a hundred 
dollars  or  more.  Here  is  where  Bill 
Weaver  came  into  the  picture  and 
changed  all  that. 

A Kentucky-born  engineer  with  a 
passion  for  hunting  and  shooting,  Bill 
Weaver  was  an  inveterate  tinkerer 
with  a special  interest  in  rifle  scopes. 
He  constantly  experimented  with 
European-built  models,  so  it  was  only 
a matter  of  time  until  he  began  build- 
ing his  own.  By  1933,  he  was  far 
enough  along  to  run  his  first  advertise- 
ment in  the  American  Rifleman, 
which  makes  1983  Weaver’s  50th  an- 
niversary year.  That  first  ad  was  for 
his  3-30  model,  which  evolved  into 
the  legendary  330  Weaver,  the  first 
widely  popular  American-made  big 
game  scope.  When,  a short  time  later, 
doctors  advised  him  to  seek  a drier  cli- 
mate, he  packed  up  and  moved  to  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  started  what  has  be- 
come the  biggest  scope  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  world. 

Not  only  had  Bill  Weaver  designed 
a scope  which  was  destined  to  hold  a 
unique  place  in  American  hunting, 
but  he  also  designed  all  the  tooling 
and  fixtures  to  produce  it.  From  the 
powerful  equipment  that  forged  steel 
to  the  delicate  instruments  that  would 
grind  and  polish  glass  lenses,  every- 
thing was  contained  under  one  roof. 


The  end  result:  a $19  price  tag  for  the 
Weaver  330  scope  sight.  The  330  was 
not  only  Weaver’s  first  volume  model 
but  was  also  used  by  American  snipers 
in  World  War  II  as  the  M-73B1. 

No  one  realized  it  back  then,  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for  the 
American  hunter.  The  rifle  scope  was 
here  to  stay,  and  would  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  shoot- 
ing scene. 

The  surge  in  popularity  was  hardly 
due  to  just  a low  price.  The  Weaver 
Company’s  continued  advancement 
in  quality  allowed  shooters  to  discover 
greater  accuracy  and  dependability 
than  ever  before.  As  most  of  you 
know.  I’m  a strong  advocate  for  ac- 
curacy; Tm  not  sold  on  firepower 
alone  in  the  hunting  realm.  Tm  not 
opposed  to  iron  or  open-type  sights, 
but  nothing  short  of  a scope  offers  pre- 
cise bullet  placement  at  long  ranges. 
Bullet  placement  means  cleaner, 
quicker  kills,  and  that’s  what  accu- 
racy is.  Weaver  claims  that  accuracy 
is  what  the  Weaver  scope  is  all  about. 

Yet,  in  this  day  of  rockets,  space 
equipment,  and  the  finest  in  optical 
sights,  a suspicion  about  scopes  still 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  a few  hunters. 
From  my  long  years  of  scope  mount- 
ing, I know  the  fear  of  failure  still 
weighs  heavily  in  some  hunters’ 
minds.  Hence,  the  array  of  quick-de- 
tachable, flip-type  and  see-through 
mounting  setups.  I spent  years  trying 
to  get  the  message  through  that  the 
more  solidly  a scope  is  mounted,  the 
more  efficient  it  is.  But  not  everyone 
agrees. 

Furthermore,  old  demon  of  fogging 
isn’t  forgotten.  There’s  no  getting 
around  it;  fogging  was  the  Achilles 
heel  of  scopes  for  many  years.  Fogging 
is  caused  by  moisture  inside  the  scope 
condensing  on  the  lenses.  On  the  mod- 
ern, high  quality  scope,  it  rarely  oc- 


WEAVER  V7W  2V2-7x  gave  Lewis  a brilliant 
image  in  early  winter  morning,  resulted  in 
instant  kill  with  his  Manniicher-stocked 
Ruger  M77  308. 
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curs.  It  is  prevented  by  removing  all 
the  moist  air  from  inside  the  scope 
during  the  assembly  and  installing 
permanent  air-tight  seals. 

A lot  of  publicity  has  been  given  to 
“nitrogen- filled”  scopes.  When  the 
moist  air  is  removed  during  assembly, 
it’s  normally  replaced  by  dry  nitro- 
gen. This  may  come  as  a shocker,  but 
nitrogen  inside  the  scope  is  not  the 
complete  ans'wer.  In  fact,  it’s  no  bet- 
ter than  the  seal  that  holds  it.  If  you 
come  right  down  to  facts,  it’s  the  seal 
that  prevents  fogging,  not  the  nitro- 
gen. If  the  seal  is  not  perfect,  changes 
in  ambient  temperature  will  cause 
pressure  changes  inside  the  scope 
tube,  forcing  the  nitrogen  out  when 
the  pressure  rises  and  bringing  in 
moist  air  when  the  pressure  drops, 
and  soon  you’re  back  at  square  one.  So 
dry  air  or  nitrogen  that’s  sealed  in  at 
the  factory  is  the  answer.  This  is  a 
complicated  process,  requiring  the 
right  kind  of  seal,  properly  installed. 
High  quality  scopes  are  sealed  with 
compressed  O- rings  between  threaded 
parts.  When  done  properly  with  the 
correct  material,  the  seal  should  be  ef- 
fective for  the  life  of  the  scope. 

Here’s  a simple  test  for  fogproofing 
that  won’t  endanger  the  scope.  Im- 
merse the  scope  in  a pan  of  water  that 
is  heated  to  about  125  degrees — a little 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  stand.  Use  a 
pan  large  enough  to  allow  the  scope  to 
lie  flat  with  several  inches  of  water 
over  it.  In  a relatively  short  time,  the 
warm  water  will  expand  the  air  inside 
the  scope  and  create  an  outward  pres- 
sure. If  there  is  even  the  smallest  leak, 
a string  of  bubbles  will  rise  from  that 
point.  If  this  happens,  the  scope  is  not 
fogproof.  Occasionally  tiny  amounts 
of  trapped  air  will  collect  into  bubbles 
at  different  places  on  the  scope’s  sur- 
face— along  the  adjustment  turret, 
the  ocular  lockring,  or  whatever. 
These  are  not  indicative  of  leaks,  so 
don’t  be  alarmed  by  them. 

I should  add  a word  of  caution 
here.  Don’t  allow  the  scope  to  cool  in 
the  pan  of  water.  If  the  scope  begins 
to  cool  and  there’s  a leak,  it  will  draw 


water  into  the  tube.  Remove  the  scope 
the  instant  the  bubbles  appear. 

On  newer  scopes  the  “freezing”  test 
will  show  how  fogproof  the  scope  is. 
Place  a room-temperature  scope  in  the 
freezing  compartment  of  the  refriger- 
ator, which  in  one  respect  duplicates 
the  situation  I mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  In  this  test,  any 
moisture  inside  the  scope  will  con- 
dense on  the  inner  glass  surfaces,  indi- 
cating that  the  scope  leaks.  (There 
often  is  moisture  within  the  refrigera- 
tor which  freezes  on  the  outside  of  the 
scope.  This  is  not  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject here  and  of  course  is  no  fault  of 
the  scope.) 

It’s  important  to  have  a scope  that 
won’t  fog  under  the  worst  conditions. 
Weaver  stresses  this  factor.  A lot  hap- 
pens to  a scope  under  varying  temper- 
ature and  weather  conditions.  There 
is  a belief  that  fogging  occurs  only 
when  the  scope  goes  from  extreme  hot 
to  extreme  cold,  but  actually  scopes 
fail  most  on  warm  rainy  days.  Here  a 
leaking  scope  will  be  filled  with 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wild.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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WEAVER  K4  is  the  most  popular  big  game 
scope  ever  marketed.  This  is  the  K4*50,  a 
special  issue  designed  to  commemorate 
the  company’s  50th  anniversary. 

warm,  moist  air.  As  the  scope  begins 
to  cool,  as  often  happens  in  late  after- 
noon, the  air  inside  the  scope  will  con- 
dense the  moisture,  causing  fogging 
and  possibly  costing  the  hunter  a shot. 

So,  just  filling  the  scope  with  nitro- 
gen or  some  other  inert  gas  isn’t  the 
only  approach  to  making  a scope  fog- 
proof.  Manufacturers  who  do  all  their 
final  assembling  in  special  rooms 
which  have  controlled  humidity  and 
where  atmospheric  dust  is  filtered  out 
wouldn’t  have  to  install  nitrogen  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  buyer’s  belief  in  it.  Just 
saying  a scope  is  “nitrogen  filled’’  can 
be  misleading  and  is  not  a sure  guar- 
antee it  will  remain  fogproof. 

The  quality  of  the  lens  is  important 
in  any  optical  unit.  Precise,  distor- 
tion-corrected lens  units  are  the  heart 
of  any  riflescope.  Most  manufacturers 
do  not  make  their  own  lenses.  Weaver 
is  one  of  very  few  American  scope 
manufacturers  to  make  its  own  optics, 
and  has  been  doing  that  for  forty 
years. 

The  lenses  in  a riflescope  can  be 
made  of  molded  plastic  or  ground 
glass.  Apparently,  either  works,  but 
ground  glass  definitely  has  the  optical 
edge.  Molded  lenses  can  have  surface 
irregularities  that  cause  distortion, 
and  clear  plastic  is  hygroscopic  which 
means  it  will  absorb  moisture,  blurring 
the  lenses.  The  glass  lens  is  very  hard 
and  doesn’t  scratch  as  easily  as  plastic. 
It  can  be  ground  to  exact  specifica- 
tions and  it  won’t  absorb  moisture. 

Glass  lens  manufacturing  is  a very 
sophisticated  and  complex  procedure 
which  requires  a number  of  different 
processes  performed  by  a variety  of 


craftsmen.  At  Weaver,  the  entire 
process  begins  with  an  optical  glass 
blank,  refined  through  three  basic 
steps  of  production:  generating,  pellet 
grinding,  and  polishing. 

The  goal  is  to  grind  and  polish  each 
lens  blank  into  the  most  accurate  and 
uniform  spherical  surface  possible. 
The  lenses  are  carefully  polished  on 
both  sides,  then  edge  ground  on  cen- 
tering machines  to  insure  that  the  me- 
chanical and  optical  centers  exactly 
coincide.  After  several  cleaning  baths, 
the  lenses  are  washed  in  Weaver’s  new 
ultrasonic  washing  system  to  make 
them  both  chemically  and  physically 
clean.  Following  this,  they  are  vacuum 
coated  with  magnesium  fluoride  to 
enhance  light  transmission  and  reduce 
reflections.  Centering  and  cementing 
of  lenses  in  their  respective  cells  assure 
accurate  alignment  and  positive  seal- 
ing, and  O-rings  of  space-age  neo- 
prene pretty  much  solves  the  fogging 
problem. 

Lens  coating  is  another  aspect  of  a 
scope’s  makeup  that  can  be  mislead- 
ing. Advertising  coated  lenses  more  or 
less  implies  every  lens  is  properly 
coated.  This  can  be  as  misleading  as 
saying  the  scope  is  filled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  In  optics  that  do  not  have  coated 
lenses,  light  reflects  off  of  every  glass- 
air  surface,  reducing  brilliance  and 
dulling  the  image.  Properly  coated 
lenses  greatly  enhance  light  transmis- 
sion. 

For  many  years,  little  was  done 
about  reflection  loss.  During  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II,  it  became  obvi- 
ous something  had  to  be  done  about 
this  optical  dilemma.  The  Germans 
had  developed  a lens  coating  process, 
and  soon  the  demand  by  our  military 
put  this  project  in  high  gear  here,  and 
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a solution  was  soon  discovered.  Some 
optical  experts  claim  lens  coating  is 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  optical  realm. 

Coating  a lens  is  not  a simple  task. 
It  is  done  under  high  vacuum  and  con- 
sists of  a layer  of  magnesium  fluoride 
some  six  millionths  of  an  inch,  or  one- 
quarter  of  a wavelength  of  light,  thick. 
The  film  is  deposited  by  a molecular 
bombardment  on  a glass  lens  that  is 
optically  clean.  It  must  be  done  on 
every  air- to- glass  surface,  not  just  the 
outer  surfaees  of  the  eyepiece  and  ob- 
jective lenses.  Also,  the  proper  type  of 
“hard”  coating  must  be  used. 

Reflection  loss  does  more  than  just 
dull  the  target;  it  cuts  down  drasti- 
cally on  light  transmission  through 
the  scope.  A scope  without  coating 
transmits  about  60  or  65  percent  of 
the  light  that  strikes  the  objective.  A 
scope  with  every  air-to- glass  lens 
coated  transmits  85  pereent  or  more. 
You  don’t  have  to  think  very  hard  to 
realize  what  this  means  to  a big  game 
hunter  on  a bleak  winter  day,  or  to  a 
squirrel  hunter  in  the  dull  morning 
light.  When  I dropped  the  doe  in  the 
early  morning,  the  light  was  certainly 
not  on  my  side,  yet  I could  see  it  sharp 
and  clear  in  that  V7W  Weaver. 

Experience 

During  the  years  I ran  my  sight-in 
range,  firing  thousands  of  scoped 
rifles,  it  became  quite  evident  that  not 
every  scope  metered  or  “tracked”  as 
stated  in  the  manufacturer’s  instruc- 
tions. For  instance,  if  each  click  on  a 
4x  scope  was  supposed  to  move  the 
bullet  V2  ineh  at  100  yards,  when  a 
bullet  printed  three  inches  right  of 
dead  center,  six  clicks  should  have 
moved  the  point  of  impact  into  the 
center  of  the  bullseye.  Experience 
soon  taught  me  that  this  was  not 
always  true.  In  faet,  on  older  scopes, 
it  was  seldom  the  case.  In  some  cases, 
a scope  would  meter  accurately  for  a 
few  clicks  and  then  become  erratic.  I 
learned  to  use  the  trial  and  error 
method,  moving  in  one  direction  a 
few  clicks  at  a time. 


DAN  FLAHERTY  tests  one  of  Weaver’s  new 
handgun  scopes.  Many  hunters  looking  for 
new  challenges  are  taking  to  the  woods 
with  scoped  handguns,  with  good  results. 

The  picture  has  changed  dramati- 
cally today.  On  the  higher  quality 
scopes,  the  metering  system  is  accu- 
rate. For  instance.  Weaver  introduced 
its  new  “ Micro- Trac”  adjusting  system 
in  1976,  in  their  Model  T-10  silhouette/ 
target/ varmint  scope.  The  heart  of 
this  system  is  the  use  of  four  carbide  or 
case-hardened  balls  that  ride  against 
the  erector  tube.  A very  strong  spring 
opposes  each  adjustment  screw  (wind- 
age and  elevation) , assuring  consistent 
and  adequate  tension  for  the  life  of  the 
scope.  Hardened  balls  are  installed 
between  the  two  tension  springs  and 
the  tube,  and  two  contact  the  meter- 
ing screws.  This  gives  single-point 
contact  on  each  ball  and  provides  a 
guaranteed  adjustment  and  almost  in- 
definite repeatability. 

Metallic  silhouette  shooters  are 
responsible  for  today’s  dependable 
metering  systems.  A hunter,  including 
even  the  varmint  buff,  may  adjust  his 
hunting  scope  only  a half-dozen  times 
each  year,  but  the  silhouette  competi- 
tor changes  his  elevation  setting  three 
or  four  times  eaeh  time  his  squad 
shoots.  With  his  rifle  zeroed  for  200 
meters  and  his  elevation  wheel  set  on 
zero,  the  metallic  target  shooter  fires 
five  shots  at  chiekens;  pigs  are  next  at 
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WEAVER  KT16  ON  REMINGTON  40XB-BR  222  proved  deadly  on  South  Dakota  prairie  dogs 
for  Bob  Bell  last  summer.  When  zeroed  at  200  yards  with  crosshair  intersection,  bullet  im- 
pact came  exactiy  at  top  of  Dual-X  reticle’s  6 o’clock  post  at  300  yards,  made  hitting  easy. 


300  meters,  turkeys  at  385,  and  rams 
at  500  meters. 

From  previous  shooting,  the  silhou- 
etter  knows  exactly  how  many  clicks 
of  elevation  are  needed  for  each  new 
distance.  When  he  finishes  at  500 
meters,  the  elevation  wheel  is  run 
down  to  zero  for  his  next  turn  on  the 
200-meter  line.  His  adjustment  system 
must  be  dependable  and  accurate  or 
he  is  simply  out  of  luck.  It  takes  a 
tough,  durable  metering  system  for 
the  silhouette  clan. 

One  of  the  mysteries  surrounding 
the  rifle  scope  is  parallax.  This  so- 
called  demon  is  often  used  as  an  alibi 
when  we  miss  in  the  big  game  woods, 
but  truth  is,  it’s  rarely  to  blame.  Par- 
allax may  be  significant  for  the  com- 
petitive shooter  who  fires  long  strings 
of  shots  at  various  ranges,  and  even 
the  varminter  may  have  to  cope  to 
some  extent  with  this  problem,  but 
the  big  game  hunter  can  put  it  out  of 
his  mind.  It  seldom  causes  bullet  dis- 
placement of  more  than  an  inch  or 
two,  and  that’s  unimportant  on  a 
target  the  size  of  a whitetail. 

Parallax  is  the  result  of  a scope  not 
being  in  perfect  focus  for  the  distance 


to  a given  target.  It  occurs  because  the 
image  formed  by  the  objective  (front) 
lens  moves  forward  or  back  a little  in 
the  tube  according  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  target,  thus  not 
registering  exactly  upon  the  reticle.  It 
can  be  detected  by  placing  the  rifle 
solidly  on  sandbags,  with  the  reticle 
aligned  on  a bullseye,  then  moving 
the  eye  sideways  without  touching  the 
gun.  If  the  reticle  seems  to  move 
across  the  target,  parallax  is  present. 
If  a shot  is  taken  with  the  eye  offset — 
such  as  a fast  shot  at  a deer  when  there 
isn’t  time  to  cheek  the  stock  properly 
— the  bullet  will  be  displaced  an 
amount  equal  to  the  parallax  at  that 
particular  range.  But  this  amount  is 
actually  so  small  that  it’s  important 
only  when  the  target  is  small,  such  as 
a crow  or  chuck  at  long  range.  Paral- 
lax does  not  exist  if  the  scope  is  exactly 
focused  for  the  range  in  question,  nor 
does  it  exist  if  the  eye  is  always  aligned 
with  the  optical  axis  of  the  scope,  no 
matter  where  the  scope  is  focused. 

Today,  most  hunting  scopes  are  set 
“parallax  free’’  at  100  or  150  yards. 
Target  and  varmint  scopes  have  a 
focus  adjustment  on  the  objective  lens 
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to  correct  parallax.  Still,  with  all  its 
mysteries,  parallax  is  nothing  for  the 
big  game  hunter  to  worry  about. 

The  old  saying,  “They  don’t  build 
them  like  they  used  to,”  is  true;  today, 
scopes  are  built  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions of  the  old  days.  Weaver  is  a testi- 
mony to  that  fact.  For  fifty  years  they 
have  listened  to  the  hunter  and 
shooter,  always  seeking  new  and  inno- 
vative ways  to  build  better  scopes  by 
American  craftsmen.  Immediately 
following  World  War  II,  this  attitude 
led  them  into  producing  the  K2.5  and 
K4  scopes  on  one-inch  tubes — a big 
jump  from  the  %-inch  and  Vs-inch 
sizes  common  in  the  prewar  era.  The 
K4  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  popular 
big  game  scope  ever  made,  and  there’s 
little  reason  to  doubt  this.  Besides  the 
conventional  model,  there  are  now 
K4’s  made  with  stainless  steel  tubes 
and,  for  the  most  serious  hunters,  the 
same  basic  model  with  a non- reflect- 
ing black  matte  finish.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  line  of  variable  power 
scopes  with  either  round  or  TV-type 
eyepieces,  the  new  K85G  for  long 
range  shooting  when  light  conditions 
are  bad  (due  out  soon  in  a revised  ver- 
sion as  a 3-8x  variable),  action- 
mounted  target  models  from  6x  to 

Invitation  To  Count 
Deer  Harvest  Cards 

Every  year  deer  harvest  figures 
compiled  by  the  Game  Commission 
are  questioned,  but  so  far  no  one  who 
has  looked  at  the  report  cards  mailed 
in  by  hunters  has  challenged  the  accu- 
racy of  the  count.  Again  this  year,  the 
Game  Commission  extends  an  open 
invitation  to  any  interested  individ- 
ual, group  or  groups  to  come  to  Com- 
mission headquarters  in  Harrisburg  to 
examine  and/or  count  the  report  cards 
filed  by  hunters.  An  open  invitation  is 
also  extended  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
examine  the  reports  filed  on  all  bears 
taken  in  the  state.  Game  Commission 
headquarters  is  located  at  8000  Derry 
Street. 


Big  Game 
Scoring  Program 

As  announced  on  the  back  cover 
of  our  February  issue,  the  Game 
Commission  will  be  conducting  its 
eighth  Big  Game  Scoring  Program 
on  April  10.  Measuring  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  skulls  and  deer  antlers 
will  be  carried  out  by  trained  scorers 
at  the  field  division  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in 
Franklin,  Ligonier,  Jersey  Shore, 
Huntingdon,  Dallas,  and  Reading. 
All  hunters  having  such  trophies  are 
urged  to  bring  them  in  for  measure- 
ment. 


25x,  scopes  for  22  rimfires  and  shot- 
guns, and  several  for  handguns.  And 
they’re  all  made  in  America — which 
might  account  for  Weaver’s  claim  that 
it’s  a lot  easier  to  stand  behind  what 
you  build  when  you  build  what  you’re 
standing  behind. 

They’ve  sure  come  a long  ways 
from  that  little  330  Weaver  of  a half- 
century  ago  . . . but  I’d  like  to  have 
one  of  the  originals,  just  for  oldtime’s 
sake. 

Swki  in  Srie^ . . . 

Successful  Waterfowling,  by  Zack 
Taylor,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  276 
pp.,  $15.95.  The  author,  long  time  boat- 
ing editor  of  Sports  Afield,  has  com- 
bined his  twenty  years  of  duck-hunting 
experience  with  an  amusing  writing 
style  that  delves  into  every  aspect  of 
waterfowling  and  keeps  the  reader 
turning  the  pages. 

Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails,  9th  ed. 

The  Keystone  Trails  Association,  P.O. 
Box  251,  Cogan  Station,  PA  17728,  175 
pp.,  paperbound,  $4.45  delivered.  In- 
cludes up-to-date  maps  and  descrip- 
tions of  more  than  200  hiking  trails  in 
the  state.  A valuable  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  hiking  opportunities  in  the 
state. 
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In  the  mnd 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


Reports  from  around  the  world  indi- 
cate the  endangered  peregrine  falcon  is 
making  a comeback  after  being  driven 
to  near  extinction  by  DDT  and  other 
pesticides.  The  number  of  pairs  nesting 
in  Great  Britain  has  climbed  from  350 
in  1963  to  over  1000  in  1982  — the  high- 
est known  number  there  in  this  century. 
Numbers  are  nearing  pre-DDT  levels  on 
arctic  and  boreal  nesting  grounds  and 
the  number  of  migrants  winging  by 
popular  hawk  watching  areas  in  the 
eastern  U.S.  is  up  as  well.  Hawk  watch- 
ers on  Assateague  and  Chincoteague 
Islands,  Virginia,  counted  more  than 
600  peregrines  in  the  fall  of  1982. 


Over  5000  pounds  of  game  and  fish, 
enough  for  15,000  meals,  was  donated 
by  Minnesota  sportsmen  in  a “Wild 
Game  Share”  program,  designed  to 
provide  food  for  needy  families  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area  during  the  Christmas 
season.  The  program  received  such 
resounding  support  that  it’s  already 
being  planned  for  the  1983  holiday 
seasons. 


Twenty-five  bighorn  sheep,  5 rams 
and  20  ewes,  will  be  transplanted  from 
California  to  the  Whipple  Mountains  in 
Arizona.  Bighorns  were  eliminated 
from  the  Whipple  Range  over  30  years 
ago  when  competition  with  feral  burros, 
uncontrolled  recreational  use,  disrup- 
tion of  historic  water  sources,  and  pos- 
sibly disease  made  the  area  uninhabit- 
able by  sheep.  These  problems  have 
now  been  solved,  paving  the  way  for 
their  reintroduction  attempt. 


Several  Third  World  countries  are 
receiving  hazardous  wastes  from  Ameri- 
can companies  to  bolster  their  econ- 
omy, despite  having  no  means  to  prop- 
erly handle  the  toxic  substances.  An 
executive  order  limiting  such  shipments 
was  instituted  by  President  Carter  but 
revoked  by  President  Reagan  on  the 
grounds  of  “reducing  unneeded  regula- 
tory burden.” 

California  Fish  and  Game  officials 
consider  their  CalTIP  (Californians 
Turn  In  Poachers)  reward  program  a re- 
sounding success.  During  a five-month 
period  in  1981,  300  calls  were  received 
and  194  led  to  investigations.  Of  the  194 
callers  eligible  for  rewards,  79  did  not 
accept  one.  But  officials  feel  the  most 
important  benefit  of  the  program  has 
been  the  wholehearted  backing  dem- 
onstrated by  the  public,  which  has,  in 
turn,  boosted  the  morale  of  their  law 
enforcement  officers. 


Five  major  television  stations  in 
Maine  are  now  broadcasting  an  acid 
precipitation  index  as  part  of  weekly 
weather  broadcasts.  Rain  or  snow  fall 
is  rated  according  to  its  acidity  — rain- 
water in  Maine  is  10  times  more  acidic 
than  “pure  rain”  — with  the  index  rang- 
ing from  “normal  precipitation”  to 
“strongly  acidified  precipitation.”  Con- 
servation agency  officials  who  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  information  pre- 
sented hope  it  will  bring  to  the  public’s 
attention  the  effects  of  acid  rain  the 
way  ozone  alerts  called  attention  to  air 
pollution. 

Beginning  this  year,  Connecticut  is 
requiring  trappers  under  16  years  of 
age,  first-time  trappers  of  any  age,  and 
all  persons  who  bid  for  trapping  rights 
on  designated  state-owned  lands  to 
successfully  complete  a trapper  edu- 
cation course. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 

FOOD  COVER 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


PETERS.  DUNCAN,  III 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
ROSS  E.  STARNER 


Executive  Director 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 


KENNETH  L.  HESS 
DALE  E.  SHEFFER 
LANTZ  A.  HOFFMAN 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


. Chief 
. Chief 
Chief 


Division  of  Land  Management 

JACOB  I.  SITLINGER  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A C.  717 
398-4744. 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Clennv,  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A C.  814 
643-1831. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin.  Perrs',  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— J.  R.  Fagan,  Supervisor.  Box  220,  R.D."  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  67,5-1143 
or  675-1144. 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour.  Northumberland,  Pike.  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  J.  Williams,  Supervisor,  R.D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phila- 
delphia, Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151. 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212. 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500. 

NORTHCENTRAL  GAME  FARM — Richard  M.  Houser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252. 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM  — Donald  P.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515. 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— James  F.  Ramsey,  R.D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— Richard  D Furry,  R.D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  KEN  LAAGER 

Fluorescent  orange  for  turkey  hunting?  It’s  worth  considering. 
The  number  of  hunters  spending  spring  mornings  trying  to  coax 
amorous  gobblers  within  shooting  range  have  been  increasing 
every  year  since  the  first  spring  season  was  held  in  1968.  And  so 
have  the  number  of  hunters  shot  in  mistake  for  game.  It’s  hard  to 
imagine  how  a hunter  could  be  mistaken  for  a bearded  turkey,  but 
it  does  happen,  and  all  too  often.  In  the  interest  of  making  the 
sport  safer,  the  Game  Commission,  Penn  State  University  re- 
searchers, and  125  avid  turkey  hunters  are  cooperating  in  a study 
designed  to  determine  what  effect  the  use  of  fluorescent  orange 
might  have  on  turkey  hunting  success.  The  results  won’t  be  known 
until  after  this  spring  season,  but  it’s  certainly  never  too  early  to 
think  safety.  Consider  fluorescent  orange. 
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Proposed  PGC  Headquarters  and  School 

By  Peter  S.  Duncan 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

The  Game  Commission  has  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  approve  a $5  mil- 
lion capital  improvement  project  to  construct  combined  state  headquarters, 
training  school  and  warehousing  facilities  on  15  acres  it  owns  in  Dauphin  County. 
The  Legislature  deeded  the  property  to  the  Game  Commission  in  1970  specifi- 
cally for  a new  administrative  headquarters  facility.  Construction  would  be 
funded  entirely  by  the  agency  from  its  capital  reserves. 

Extensive  studies  show  conclusively  that  the  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen,  who  fund  much  of  the  agency’s  operations,  will  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  coming  years  if  we  combine  our  facilities  near  Harrisburg.  Two 
primary  considerations  are  involved.  First,  eviction  by  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  capitol  complex  in  1979  forced  us  into  high- rent  leased  facilities  which 
do  not  adequately  meet  our  needs.  Elimination  of  those  rentals  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  training  school  in  a combined  facility  near  Harrisburg  will  save  us 
an  estimated  $645,000  a year.  Projected  over  the  next  forty  years,  that  repre- 
sents savings  of  almost  $26  million. 

Second,  while  we’ve  always  enjoyed  our  relationship  with  the  people  of 
Brockway,  our  67-year-old  Jefferson  County  training  school,  formerly  a hunt- 
ing camp,  is  seriously  antiquated  and  deteriorated.  Perpetuating  the  training 
sehool  at  Brockway  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

Were  we  to  rebuild  in  Jefferson  County  we  would  still  waste  thousands  of 
dollars  transporting  headquarters  personnel  back  and  forth  from  Harrisburg. 
Harrisburg- based  officers  assigned  to  instruct  at  Brockway  normally  drive 
more  than  300  miles,  and  must  put  aside  their  regular  responsibilities  for  two  or 
three  days  just  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  classroom.  Considering  their  time, 
fuel  costs,  and  automotive  equipment  depreciation,  rebuilding  in  Brockway 
simply  isn’t  cost  effective. 

The  Brockway  facility  is  used  only  periodically — about  every  three  years  to 
train  a new  class  of  student  offieers,  during  the  summer  months  to  train  deputy 
game  protectors  and  hunter  education  instructors,  and  for  occasional  inservice 
training  of  field  officers. 

We  know  that  it  will  soon  be  neeessary  for  Game  Commission  personnel  to 
undergo  more  intensive  in-service  training  with  greater  frequency.  With  train- 
ing facilities  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  instructors  could  walk  to  the  classroom, 
teach  one  or  two  hours,  and  be  back  at  their  desks. 

Moving  the  training  school  will  have  little  economic  impact  on  Brockway. 
The  professional  staff  would  transfer  to  Harrisburg  and  the  few  other 
employees  would  be  assimilated  into  a Food  and  Cover  group  who  would  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  Game  Lands. 

Site  of  the  proposed  headquarters  is  less  than  ten  miles  from  State  Game 
Lands  211,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  diverse  game  lands  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Game  Lands  211,  the  Haldeman  Island  Waterfowl  Propagation  Area 
near  Duneannon,  and  several  other  large  Commission-owned  tracts  are  also 
only  minutes  away  and  would  serve  as  an  outdoor  training  laboratory. 
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When  It  Comes  to  Spring  Gobbler  Hunting, 

Sometimes  Only  . . . 

Determination  Does  It 

By  Dave  Fisher 


Three  weeks  of  searching  had 
turned  up  nothing.  I had  checked 
out  most  of  my  usual  spots  and  a lot 
more  I had  never  been  to  before.  I was 
wondering  if  there  were  any  turkeys 
left  on  the  mountain. 

After  a few  trips  to  a certain  area  I 
quickly  give  it  a name.  I think  every 
hunter  has  several  of  these  places  that 
he  frequents  every  season.  Sometimes 
he  names  the  places  himself,  other 
times  someone  has  done  it  for  him. 
Around  home  there  are  countless  spots 
that  have  been  given  names  over  the 
years. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  I had  tried 
them  all.  I was  really  determined  to 
locate  and  call  in  a gobbler  this  year. 
It  had  been  three  years  since  my  last 
one.  I was  beginning  to  think  I had 
lost  my  touch,  or  maybe  I had  just 
been  lucky  those  other  few  times. 

Finally,  in  late  morning  on  one  of 
my  scouting  trips,  a gobbler  answered 
my  box  call.  But  he  wasn’t  very  talka- 
tive. After  a few  short  gobbles,  I just 
knew  he  was  down  in  the  woods  hold- 
ing his  mouth  shut.  But  he  had  an- 
swered. That  was  all  I needed  to  mark 
his  location. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I got  back  the 
next  morning.  A few  shakes  of  the  box 
and  the  gobbler  answered,  roosting  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  valley  he’d 
been  in  the  day  before.  I named  the 
spot  “The  Bowl.”  The  area  was  at 
least  a mile  wide  and  surrounded  by 
steep  ridges. 

The  hardtop  road  I was  calling 
from  ran  along  the  edge  of  The  Bowl 
for  a short  distance.  He  had  really 
picked  himself  a good  spot.  The  hard- 
top offered  the  only  access  to  the  val- 
ley, and  from  here  on  it  would  have  to 


be  on  foot.  It  would  be  some  climb 
down  the  steep  ridge  in  total  darkness. 
But  I liked  where  he  was.  I was  hop- 
ing he  wouldn’t  be  discovered  by 
other  hunters. 

The  next  weekend  he  answered  me 
again,  confirming  he  was  still  in  The 
Bowl. 

A few  days  later  I located  two  more 
gobblers  in  an  area  called  The  Gap. 
This  spot  had  been  named  years  ear- 
lier for  the  break  in  the  mountain 
where  a hardtop  road  led  into  West 
Virginia. 

These  turkeys  responded  well  to 
calling,  which  could  be  a big  advan- 
tage to  me.  I just  don’t  happen  to  be 
the  best  caller  around. 

Problems 

However,  a few  problems  had  to  be 
worked  out  in  regard  to  these  birds. 
My  keen  hunting  eye  quickly  noticed 
white  things  plastered  aU  over  the  trees 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Further  in- 
vestigation proved  them  to  be  “No 
Hunting”  signs. 

And  there  were  other  problems. 
These  gobblers  did  not  read  very  well. 
I was  a Pennsylvania  hunter,  and  any- 
one could  tell  these  were  Pennsylvania 
turkeys.  Also,  the  state  line  was  clearly 
marked.  But  that  didn’t  stop  these 
boys  from  strolling  into  West  Virginia 
every  time  you  called  them. 

I didn’t  plan  on  locating  turkeys  so 
close  to  the  state  line,  but  here  they 
were.  I’d  worry  about  that  later. 
First,  I had  to  get  permission  to  hunt 
here. 

Two  days  and  fifteen  people  later,  I 
finally  learned  that  this  mountain 
property  was  owned  by  a doctor  from 
Pittsburgh.  I was  told  by  several 
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people  that  he  did  not  permit  hunt- 
ing. 

I got  the  owner  on  the  phone,  and 
after  assuring  him  that  I would  be 
hunting  alone,  he  agreed  to  mail  me  a 
hunting  permit.  I really  think  that 
most  landowners  are  afraid  that 
hunters  will  litter  or  damage  prop- 
erty, or  take  several  friends  with 
them.  Explaining  that  you’ll  be  hunt- 
ing alone  sometimes  helps  gain  per- 
mission. 

The  day  before  the  season  opened  I 
was  standing  on  the  gasline  that  sep- 
arates West  Virginia  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  still  dark,  but  several 
turkeys  were  already  ealling  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mountain.  It 
sounded  like  at  least  three  gobblers, 
two  on  the  West  Virginia  side,  the 
other  high  on  a ridge  about  a quarter- 
mile  inside  Pennsylvania.  I couldn’t 
figure  out  why  they  were  making  so 
much  noise.  Then  I heard  another 
sound. 

After  years  of  hunting,  I can  recog- 
nize a manmade  call  almost  instantly. 
Obviously  someone  else  had  been 
keeping  tabs  on  these  turkeys.  Two 
guys  were  calling  from  about  a hun- 
dred yards  inside  the  Pennsylvania 
line. 


Suddenly  they  did  a strange  thing. 
When  one  of  the  gobblers  finally  de- 
cided to  cross  the  state  line,  they  got 
up  and  walked  toward  it.  They  called 
constantly  as  they  chased  the  big  bird 
back  into  West  Virginia.  It  was  ob- 
vious what  they  were  doing.  West 
Virginia’s  gobbler  season  came  in  a 
few  days  later  than  ours,  and  these 
guys  wanted  to  make  sure  these  tur- 
keys were  still  around  when  it  opened. 
No  big  surprise.  Just  another  obstacle 
I’d  have  to  get  over. 

Now,  all  the  weeks  of  waiting  and 
preparation  were  over.  It  was  time  to 
hunt.  Although  I had  located  at  least 
five  gobblers  in  the  mountains,  I 
couldn’t  get  the  sound  of  those  excited 
turkeys  at  The  Gap  off  my  mind.  I de- 
cided to  go  there  for  the  first  day. 

As  it  turned  out,  Saturday  was  one 
of  the  worst  days  I’ve  ever  hunted  for 
turkeys.  It  had  rained  almost  all  night 
and  in  the  morning  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  fog.  The  weather  wasn’t 
the  only  thing  wrong.  The  mountain 
was  alive  with  hunters.  Jeeps  and 
trucks  rattled  up  the  trail  that 
paralleled  the  gasline.  This  was 
posted  ground?  Most  just  ignored  the 
signs. 

A few  scattered  shots  and  one  far 
off  gobble  were  the  highlights  of  the 
day.  Not  exactly  what  I had  in  mind 
for  the  first  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. 

Still,  I was  sure  there  were  turkeys 
in  The  Gap.  Monday  morning  I was 
back  at  the  same  spot,  standing  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  state  line. 
The  weather  wasn’t  much  better,  but 
the  hunters  had  thinned  out  a little. 
Although  I heard  a couple  of  gobblers 
I didn’t  get  a chance  to  work  any. 
With  a lot  of  hunters  in  the  woods,  it 
doesn’t  take  long  for  someone  to  move 
in  on  any  loudmouth  gobbler.  I 
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started  thinking  it  might  be  another 
long  season. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  week, 
each  spot  was  tried  at  least  once.  Even 
two  trips  to  The  Bowl  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. In  fact,  the  gobbler  in  The 
Bowl  that  had  responded  before  the 
season  was  never  heard  again. 

I also  tried  my  favorite  spot.  The 
Cross.  This  area  is  named  for  a giant 
concrete  cross  that  stands  on  the 
mountain  near  the  powerline  where  I 
hunt.  The  cross  was  put  on  the  moun- 
tain by  the  Free  Methodists  in  1950. 
On  a clear  day  the  60- foot  marker  can 
be  seen  from  50  miles  away.  I say  my 
favorite  spot  because  I called  in  my 
first  gobbler  there,  a beautiful  21- 
pounder.  It’s  also  the  spot  where  I 
chase  another  big  gobbler  around  year 
after  year.  But  The  Cross  has  been  dis- 
covered by  other  hunters,  and  now  I 
wait  until  later  in  the  season  to  go 
there.  The  year  I shot  the  big  gobbler 
I had  the  whole  mountain  to  myself, 
but  that  didn’t  last  long.  Jeeps  and 
trucks  now  clog  the  powerline  right  of 
way  on  opening  day. 

A week  before  the  season,  I scouted 
The  Cross  early  one  morning.  Sure 
enough,  my  old  buddy  boss  gobbler 
answered  me  in  exactly  the  same  spot 
he  does  every  year,  a small  creekbot- 
tom  about  500  yards  long  and  only 
200  yards  wide.  I smiled  as  I climbed 
back  into  the  truck.  I knew  the  old 
wise  guy  would  be  safe  from  first-day 
hunters.  I’d  be  back  later  and  we 
would  go  at  it  again. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  I was 
really  getting  tired.  I had  been  out 
every  day.  The  week  was  gone  and  I 
still  hadn’t  got  a gobbler  close  enough 
to  see  him.  But  I was  too  determined 
to  give  up.  I called  work  and  reluc- 
tantly scheduled  another  week  of  va- 
cation, though  I didn’t  like  using  up 
two  weeks  so  early  in  the  year. 

The  weather  was  getting  better 
every  day  and  the  leaves  were  starting 
to  outline  the  trees.  I was  hoping  the 
extra  green  in  the  woods  would  give 
me  another  small  advantage.  I sure 
could  use  some  help. 
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Slowly  I visited  all  the  different 
places  around  the  mountain.  The  tur- 
key in  The  Bowl  was  gone  or  refused 
to  answer.  The  birds  in  The  Gap 
sounded  off  at  dawn  then  shut  up 
quickly,  probably  due  to  so  much 
hunting  pressure.  Even  the  familiar 
bird  at  The  Cross  refused  to  answer. 
Time  was  running  out  and  the  turkeys 
were  not  cooperating.  By  the  middle 
of  the  second  week  I was  totally  ex- 
hausted. 

Thursday  morning  was  going  to 
have  to  be  my  last  day  for  awhile.  I 
just  had  to  get  some  rest.  I also  had  a 
thousand  things  to  do  around  home 
before  I went  back  to  work. 

The  Cross 

My  last  day  could  be  spent  at  only 
one  place.  The  Cross.  It  was  still 
pitch-black  as  I parked  my  truck  and 
quietly  “clicked”  the  door  shut.  Un- 
like everyone  else  who  hunted  The 
Cross  area,  I parked  far  short  of  the 
powerline.  The  clear-cut  area  beneath 
the  powerline  has  turned  into  a park- 
ing area.  From  this  spot  everyone  who 
owns  a turkey  call  tries  it  out  as  soon 
as  he  steps  from  his  vehicle.  The  tur- 
keys learned  long  ago  not  to  answer 
any  sounds  from  this  spot.  Because 
spring  gobbler  season  was  almost  over 
and  it  was  also  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  no  vehicles  were  under  the 
powerline  this  day. 

I walked  down  the  worn  trail  be- 
neath the  wires  and  stepped  out  on  a 
large  rock.  It  was  still  dark,  so  I 
slipped  my  owl  call  from  my  pocket. 
As  owl  hoots  echoed  around  the 
mountain,  I chuckled  to  myself  at 
how  realistic  they  sounded.  Sometimes 
you  feel  a little  silly  out  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  making  all  these  animal 
noises. 

The  owl  call,  no  matter  how  good  it 
sounded,  failed  to  get  any  response.  It 
was  going  to  be  light  soon,  so  I got  out 
my  crow  call.  When  I heard  the  first 
crow,  far  off  to  the  east,  I answered 
him  with  a few  short  blasts.  This  also 
failed  to  get  any  response. 

I stuffed  the  call  back  into  my 
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pocket.  I don’t  usually  like  to  give 
away  my  position  before  I know 
where  a gobbler  is,  but  it  was  going  to 
be  light  soon,  so  I had  to  do  some- 
thing. I put  the  small  tube  caller  to 
my  lips  and  squeaked  out  three  soft 
yelps.  Instantly  the  gobbler  answered. 
He  was  in  the  same  spot  that  I had 
heard  him  in  three  weeks  earlier.  I 
was  amazed  that  a gobbler  could  be  in 
the  same  place  year  after  year  without 
someone  getting  him.  Even  after  two 
weeks  of  hunting,  here  he  was,  still  in 
the  small  creekbottom.  I knew  it  was 
useless  to  continue  calling  from  the 
powerline  trail.  Probably  every  hunter 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  had 
called  from  there. 


ONE  MORE  string  of  soft  yelps  and  I slipped 
the  call  back  into  my  coat.  That’s  all  you’re 
getting;  either  you’re  coming  or  you’re  not,  I 
thought. 

I ran  down  the  rocky  trail  and 
waded  the  creek  as  quietly  as  possible. 
My  plan  was  simply  to  get  around  the 
turkey  and  call  from  a more  remote 
location.  I cut  into  the  woods  and 
soon  was  high  above  the  creekbottom. 
A huge  wild  cherry  tree  offered  the 
only  good  concealment,  and  I dropped 
down  behind  it.  It  would  take  a few 
minutes  to  catch  my  breath  before  I 
could  make  any  more  calls. 

The  gobbler  had  not  made  many 


calls,  but  from  hunting  this  area  so 
many  times  before,  I now  believed  I 
was  high  above  him.  This  would  add 
a little  realism  to  my  calling.  I was 
sure  that  any  yelps  coming  from  the 
powerline  would  be  dismissed  by  this 
wary  bird. 

Slowly  the  trees  in  the  hollow 
below  started  to  come  into  view.  I 
carefully  studied  the  woods  around 
me.  My  position  behind  the  cherry 
tree  was  excellent  when  viewed  from 
the  hollow.  The  old  gnarled  tree  was 
huge  at  the  base,  then  forked  into  two 
main  branches  several  feet  off  the 
ground.  If  the  turkey  came  from  the 
hollow,  I would  be  completely  hid- 
den. I could  also  use  the  fork  in  the 
tree  to  rest  my  gun  and  shoot  through 
the  opening. 

I just  hoped  he  wouldn’t  circle  me 
and  come  in  from  behind.  If  that  hap- 
pened, I would  be  clearly  visible.  But 
I had  a feeling  this  turkey  would  not 
circle.  For  one  thing,  the  terrain  was 
very  steep.  I didn’t  think  any  bird 
would  climb  the  steep  ridge,  then  ap- 
proach from  uphill.  Something  also 
told  me  that  this  guy  meant  business. 
Either  he  was  coming  straight  in  or  he 
wasn’t  coming  at  all. 

My  legs  had  quit  shaking,  and  I 
made  myself  relax  enough  to  try  call- 
ing again.  Make  them  good,  I thought. 
Now  I’ve  made  better  calls,  mostly  in 
my  living  room,  but  this  one  got  the 
response  I was  looking  for.  An  excited 
gobble  eame  from  the  hollow — then 
another.  I thought  for  a second  there 
might  be  two  gobblers,  but  quickly 
dismissed  the  thought.  No,  couldn’t 
be.  I made  another  series  of  yelps,  and 
waited. 

The  gobbler  was  calling  every  few 
minutes,  but  still  had  not  budged 
from  his  position.  He  was  somewhere 
straight  over  the  ridge  and  a little  to 
my  left. 

Suddenly  the  woods  exploded  with 
noise  of  breaking  limbs  and  the  flap- 
ping of  giant  wings.  I had  thought  the 
gobbler  was  on  the  ground,  but  was 
wrong.  No  sooner  on  the  ground  than 
he  started  yelling  again,  this  time  to 
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my  right.  From  the  sound  of  his  land- 
ing and  his  constant  gobbling,  I was 
able  to  pin  down  his  location.  I finally 
saw  him  strutting  and  dancing  in  a 
small  opening  about  200  yards  down 
the  mountain. 

He  threw  out  his  head  and  let  out  a 
double  gobble.  Before  he  could  finish 
another  gobbler  answered  back  to  my 
left.  Yes,  there  were  two  gobblers  in 
the  valley! 

I got  a glimpse  of  black  forms  mov- 
ing around  as  they  worked  to  the  base 
of  the  ridge.  Their  constant  gobbling 
told  me  the  birds  were  joining  up  and 
closing  in  on  me.  One  more  string  of 
soft  yelps  and  I slipped  the  call  back 
into  my  coat.  That’s  all  you’re  getting, 
either  you’re  coming  or  not,  I thought. 
They  were  out  of  sight  now,  probably 
climbing  the  steep  hill  toward  me. 

A black  form  appeared  below  my 
tree,  heading  right  for  me.  The  front 
bead  slowly  arced  across  and  settled 
on  the  bird.  Oh,  no,  a hen!  She’ll  ruin 
everything!  On  she  came,  now  barely 
15  yards  below  my  gun.  Soon  she’d  be 
standing  beside  me.  One  alarm  putt. 


and  it  would  all  be  over. 

Where  were  those  gobblers!  As  if  by 
magic  one  appeared,  no  noise,  no 
movement.  One  second  there  was  only 
a hen,  the  next  a giant  gobbler.  He 
was  looking  straight  at  me,  but  I was 
sure  my  camouflage  disguise  was  per- 
fect. Anyway,  it  was  too  late.  I was 
already  staring  at  him  along  the  gun 
barrel. 

It  had  taken  fifty-seven  hours  of 
hard  hunting  to  get  this  far.  Now  it 
was  over  in  the  fraction  of  a second  it 
took  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 

He  was  a beautiful  bird,  the  nicest 
I’d  ever  shot.  His  tail  made  a huge 
fan,  and  he  carried  a thick  SVa-inch 
beard.  Even  after  chasing  hens  for 
several  weeks,  he  still  weighed  over  20 
pounds.  The  gobbler  I had  chased  for 
at  least  three  years  was  finally  mine. 
Or  was  he?  What  happened  to  that 
second  gobbler  after  the  gun  went  off? 

Let’s  just  say  I’ll  be  back  at  The 
Cross  next  season,  listening  above  that 
creekbottom. 

Maybe  I’ll  tell  you  about  him  next 
year. 


Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy  Adds  to 
SGL  Acreage 


State  Game  Lands  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania grew  by  178  acres  in  1982,  as 
a result  of  efforts  by  The  Wildlands 
Trust  Fund  established  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Conservancy.  The  conservancy 
is  a nonprofit  organization  dedicated 
to  preservation  and  environmental 
education. 

The  Wildlands  Trust  Fund  was  cre- 
ated in  1981  as  a mechanism  to  pur- 
chase land  jointly  with  the  Game 
Commission.  It  helps  to  identify  land 
that  the  Commission  would  like  to  ob- 
tain, and  by  working  with  local 
sportsmen’s  groups  raises  funds  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  land  and  what  the  Com- 


mission is  permitted  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  past  year,  almost  $50,000 
donated  to  The  Wildlands  Trust  Fund 
by  sportsmen  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery  and  Northampton  coun- 
ties was  used  to  add  68  acres  to  SGL 
217  in  Lehigh  and  Carbon  counties; 
102  acres  to  SGL  106  in  Berks,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Lehigh  counties;  and  8 acres 
to  SGL  168  in  Northampton  and  Car- 
bon counties. 

Any  individual  or  group  wishing  to 
make  a donation  or  wanting  informa- 
tion on  The  Wildlands  Trust  Fund 
should  write  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Con- 
servancy, 1024  West  Broad  St.,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  I80I8. 
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In 

Penn’s  Woods 

By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 

EW  IF  ANY  states  in  the  Union  can 
match  Pennsylvania’s  valid  claim 
to  scores  upon  scores  of  once-existing 
Indian  paths.  They  extended  through- 
out Keystone  Territory.  Still  traceable 
in  a great  many  instances,  these  primi- 
tive wilderness  trails  patterned  a mile- 
age network  spreading  from  the  Ven- 
ango Path  in  western  Pennsylvania  to 


the  eastern  beginning  of  the  Delaware 
River  Path;  from  the  Warrior’s  Path  to 
the  Catawba;  from  the  northbound 
Tioga  to  the  southbound  Tuscarora — 
and  ever  so  many  more! 

Even  a superficial  examination  of 
well-documented  maps  showing  the 
abundance  of  Indian  paths  statewide 
will  quickly  bring  about  recognition 
of  the  complex  geographic  makeup  of 
the  path  system  itself — a remarkable 
composite  of  trails  interwoven  one 
with  the  other,  crossing,  re-crossing, 
and  paralleling  to  form  a vast  wilder- 
ness mosaic.  Some  paths  bore  signs  of 
heavy  travel  and  were  wide  enough 
for  two  individuals  to  walk  abreast. 
Others  barely  managed  to  manifest 
themselves  as  faint  traces  in  the  vir- 
gin-timbered forest.  These  scarcely  dis- 
cernible paths  were  sometimes  known 
as  “blind  paths,”  but  the  wily  redman 
was  capable  of  following  them  with 
the  same  ease  he  exhibited  in  keeping 
to  the  well-beaten  routes. 

The  oldest  and  longest  Indian  path 
in  Pennsylvania  ran  from  the  Dela- 
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northeasterly  course  to  East  Water- 
lord,  Honey  Grove,  and  Seven  Pines. 
Crossing  the  Juniata  River  at  Port 
Royal  it  clung  to  the  slopes  of  Lost 
Creek  Ridge,  through  McAllisterville, 
Bunkertown,  and  Swales.  There  it 
crossed  Cocolamus  Creek,  thence  to 
Richfield,  Freeburg,  and  Selinsgrove. 
East  of  Penn’s  Creek  it  forded  the  Sus- 
quehanna, swung  north,  and  shortly 
thereafter  reached  the  Indian  town  of 
Shamokin  (Sunbury). 

The  Perkiomen  Path  started  near 
what  is  now  Ridge  Avenue  in  Phila- 
delphia and  wound  a northwesterly 
course  to  Reading.  Along  the  way  it 
passed  near  or  through  Manayunk, 
Roxboro,  Manatawna,  Norristown, 
Collegeville,  and  Trappe.  Up  to  this 
point  the  trail  had  crossed  Wissa- 
hickon,  Plymouth,  and  Perkiomen 
creeks.  From  Trappe  the  path  bent  a 
little  more  westward  to  Limerick, 
Sanatoga,  Manatawny  (Pottstown) , 
Douglassville,  and  Amityville.  At 
Amityville  the  path  angled  to  an  al- 
most due  west  course,  ran  through 
Weavertown,  Friends  Meeting  House, 
Stonersville,  Mount  Penn,  and  then 
quickly  reached  Reading.  A continua- 
tion of  this  path  crossed  the  Schuylkill 
and  proceeded  through  Wyomissing, 
West  Lawn,  Sinking  Spring,  Robe- 
sonia,  and  other  locations.  It  joined 
the  Delaware-to-the-Allegheny  Path 
which  had  come  down  off  South 
Mountain,  went  on  to  Paxtang  (Har- 
risburg), and  thence  to  the  distant 
Forks  of  the  Ohio. 


ware  River  in  Philadelphia  through 
Paxtang  (Harrisburg),  and  on  to  sev- 
eral points  on  the  Allegheny  River.  It 
passed  through  or  near  the  present 
sites  of  Paoli,  Conestoga,  Morgan- 
town, Lebanon,  and  Hershey.  West  of 
the  Susquehanna  the  Delaware-to- 
the-Allegheny  route  was  known  locally 
by  several  names,  depending  on  the 
section  being  traveled — such  as  the 
Frankstown  Path  which  passed  near 
Hollidaysburg,  the  New  Path,  the  Rays- 
town  Path,  and  the  Kittanning  Path. 
All  of  these  sought  junction  with  the 
Allegheny  Valley  and  all  were  heavily 
traveled. 

The  Tuscarora  Path  began  at  a 
Point  near  Snow  Hill,  N.C.  Once  in- 
side Pennsylvania,  the  historic  trail 
led  north  to  Mercersburg  and  Fort 
Loudon.  At  Fort  Loudon  it  joined  the 
Raystown  Path  and,  like  two  modern 
highway  routes  using  a common  road- 
bed until  one  or  the  other  branches  off, 
ran  with  it  for  several  miles.  Near 
Richman  Furnace  the  Raystown  Path 
broke  off  and  the  Tuscarora  continued 
up  the  valley  of  the  Conococheague’s 
West  Branch — through  Fannettsburg, 
Springtown,  Willow  Hill,  Spring 
Run,  and  Dry  Run.  At  Concord  Gap 
it  continued  northward  through  a gap 
in  Tuscarora  Mountain,  traced  a 
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Nemacolin’s  Path  is  said  to  have 
been  named  for  an  Indian  hired  to 
blaze  the  shortest  trail  betAveen  Will’s 
Creek  (Cumberland,  Md.),  and  the 
mouth  of  Redstone  Creek  on  the 
Monongahela  River.  This  path  forked 
at  the  Half  King  Rock  atop  Chestnut 
Ridge  (Summit  Mountain),  one  fork 
going  through  Uniontown  to  Redstone 
(Rrownsville),  and  the  other  tracing  a 
route  through  Connellsville,  across 
Opossum  Run,  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  Mounts  Creek,  and  on  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Madison,  and  thence  to  Ft. 
Duquesne.  Braddock’s  Road  closely 
followed  the  original  Nemacolin’s 
Path,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Catawba  Path  shared  the  Nemacolin 
route  from  Outcrop  to  Uniontown, 
Connellsville,  and  Prittstown.  There 
the  Catawba  swung  east  to  Laurel- 
ville.  Pleasant  Grove,  Ligonier,  and 
beyond  to  old  Fort  Palmer,  etc. 

McKee’s  Half  Falls 

From  McKee’s  Upper  Trading  Post 
(Dalmatia)  the  Juniata  Path  (also 
called  McKee’s  Path) , forded  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  what  is  still  known  as 
McKee’s  Half  Falls.  From  there  the 
trail  crossed  Cocolamus  Creek, 
wound  its  way  to  Thomsontown,  Mif- 
flintown,  and  followed  the  river’s 
course  to  Kishacoquillas  (Lewistown) . 
Continuing  along  the  Juniata  past  Mt. 
Union,  it  linked  up  with  the  Franks- 
town  Path  at  Jack’s  Narrows. 

The  Pechoquealin  Path  ran  from 
Shawnee  on  Delaware  to  Wyoming 
(Wilkes-Rarre) . At  its  point  of  begin- 
ning it  made  connections  with  paths 
from  Philadelphia,  Rethlehem,  and 
the  Minisinks.  It  passed  through 
Stroudsburg,  Tannersville,  and 
Pocono  Pines.  It  skirted  the  southern 
slope  of  Locust  Ridge — once  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village — and  forded  the 
Lehigh  River.  The  route  then  cut 
through  a densely  wooded  area, 
known  as  the  Shades  of  Death,  where 
it  crossed  what  still  is  known  as 
Shades  Creek  at  Pocono  Spring.  It 
then  crossed  Wyoming  Mountain  and 
Wilkes-Rarre  Mountain  to  George- 


town and  Wyoming  (Wilkes-Barre).  It 
is  said  that  after  the  Battle  of  Wyom- 
ing, on  July  3,  1778,  most  of  the  fugi- 
tives escaped  from  the  embattled  zone 
by  way  of  the  Pechoquealin  Path. 

The  Great  Warrior’s  Path  was  used 
in  both  war  and  peace.  It  began  at 
Tioga  (Athens)  and  ended  its  serpen- 
tine course  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury).  It 
was  the  designated  road  for  Iroquois 
Indians  assigned  to  “peace  and  friend- 
ship talks  centered  in  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster,  and  involving  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.’’  It 
held  to  a southeasterly  slant  through 
Wysox,  Wyalusing,  Tunkhannock, 
and  Lackawanna.  At  Pittson  it  “el- 
bowed” around  to  swing  to  the  south- 
west, through  Shawneetown  (Plym- 
outh), Shickshinny,  Berwick,  and 
Bloomsburg.  Crossing  Mahoning 
Creek  at  Danville  it  then  followed  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  Shamokin  Indian  Town  (Sun- 
bury) . 

Important  indeed  was  the  Great 
Shamokin  Path  which  extended  from 
the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Kit- 
tanning on  the  Allegheny.  From  about 
1718  until  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
Shamokin  was  the  most  important  In- 
dian town  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  its  position, 
commanding  vital  canoe  routes  and 
Indians  trails,  the  Iroquois  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  their  “half  king”  or 
viceroy  who  supervised  the  Delawares 
and  various  refugee  groups  of  Indians 
(Shawnees,  Tuscaroras,  Conoys,  Nan- 
ticokes,  and  others)  coming  up  from 
the  south  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the 
Iroquois  “Tree  of  Peace.”  (At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  path.  Kittanning, 
from  1730  until  its  destruction  by  Col. 
John  Armstrong  in  1756,  was  the  larg- 
est Indian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania 
west  of  Shamokin). 

The  Great  Shamokin  Path  snaked 
northward  on  a course  that  led 
through  Northumberland,  Montan- 
don,  Milton,  Watsontown,  and  Muncy. 
Near  Muncy  the  Indians  quarried  a 
soft  “black  slate”  which  they  used  for 
paint.  A short  distance  up  the  West 
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Branch  of  the  Susquehanna — just 
north  of  Muncy — the  trail  broke  off  to 
the  west-southwest,  crossed  Mingo 
Run  and  passed  through  Otstonwakin 
(Montoursville),  Williamsport,  Jersey 
Shore,  Lock  Haven,  Yarnell,  Moshan- 
non,  Kylertown,  and  thence  to  Chink- 
lacamoose  (Clearfield).  From  Mon- 
toursville to  Clearfield  the  path  had 
crossed  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lycoming 
Creek,  Quenshukeny  Run,  Larry’s 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  at  Lock  Haven, 
Beech  Creek,  Marsh  Creek,  Black  Mo- 
shannon  Creek,  Moravian  Run,  and 
Clearfield  Creek. 

From  Clearfield  the  much-traveled 
trail  dropped  down  to  Curwensville, 
crossed  Anderson  Creek,  swung 
slightly  north  to  Chestnut  Grove,  Big 
Spring,  and  resumed  a southwesterly 
course  past  Troutville  and  Bells  Mills, 
through  Punxsutawney,  Trade  City, 
Smicksburg,  Rural  Valley,  then 
following  and  finally  crossing  Cowan- 
shannock  Creek  to  reach  Kittanning. 

The  Great  Shamokin  Path  was 
much  better  known  among  the  Indi- 
ans than  among  the  white  people. 
One  authority  is  of  the  opinion  that 
“the  Great  Shamokin  was  probably 
the  earliest  path  used  by  Pennsylvania 
Indians  in  their  journeys  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Ohio.”  It  was  even 
used  by  Delaware  and  Shawnee  war- 
riors during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  east- 


ern lands  they  had  earlier  been  forced 
to  relinquish. 

There  were  two  main  Warrior’s 
Paths  to  the  Potomac.  One  started  at 
Frankstown  (about  two  miles  east  of 
Hollidaysburg),  and  ended  at  Cresap- 
town,  Md.  It  passed  through  Oster- 
burg,  Mann’s  Choice,  Hyndman,  etc. 
Another  Warrior’s  Path  started  at 
Standing  Stone  (Huntingdon)  and 
ended  at  Oldtown,  Md.  On  this  route 
were  the  towns  and  villages  of  Mc- 
Connellstown,  Marklesburg,  Bloody 
Run  (Everett),  Chaneysville,  and 
others.  There  was  a third  Warrior’s 
Path,  but  it  branched  as  a secondary 
route  from  the  Frankstown-Cresap- 
town  Path  at  Cessna  and  passsed 
through  Bedford,  Burning  Bush,  Cen- 
terville, and  continued  on  between 
Wills  Mountain  and  Evitts  Mountain 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  Bald  Eagle  Creek  Path  ex- 
tended through  the  wilderness  from 
Lock  Haven  to  Frankstown,  passing 
through  Bush  Creek,  Howard,  Belle- 
fonte,  Tyrone,  and  Altoona.  The  ter- 
minal point  at  Frankstown  is  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Frank  Stevens’  orig- 
inal trading  post.  For  the  most  part 
this  path  was  on  the  route  of  the  pres- 


PIGEON  HUNTING  was  one  of  the  Seneca 
Indians’  seasonal  activities  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  “pigeon  paths” 
led  to  long-established  hunting  zones. 




You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 


ent  U.S.  220  from  Lock  Haven  to 
Milesburg;  route  53  from  Milesburg  to 
Bellefonte;  550  from  Bellefonte  to 
Tyrone — then  back  to  U.S.  220. 

The  rather  short  Turkeyfoot  Path 
wound  across  heavily  forested  moun- 
tains and  valleys  from  Cumberland, 
Md.,  to  Confluenee,  Pa.,  by  way  of 
Mount  Savage,  Engle’s  Mill,  Salisbury 
and  to  Turkeyfoot  (Confluenee).  The 
remains  of  several  Indian  villages 
have  been  found  in  this  vicinity — a re- 
gion in  which  the  white  man  did  not 
settle  until  after  1750. 

A favorite  route  of  both  Indians  and 
white  settlers  was  the  Glades  Path 
whieh  started  at  Bedford  and  ended  at 
Catfish  (Washington,  Pa.).  It  passed 
through  the  present  locations  of  Som- 
erset, Donegal,  West  Newton,  and 
Monongahela.  This  path  was  especially 
favored  during  dry  weather  by  settlers 
headed  westward.  Part  of  this  trail 
was  on  Nicholas  Scull’s  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1859. 

Sunbury  to  Womelsdorf 

The  Tulpehocken  Path  was  used 
principally  by  Iroquois  Indians.  It  ex- 
tended from  Sunbury  to  Womelsdorf, 
passing  through  Klingerstown,  Joliett, 
Good  Spring,  Bethel,  and  more  than 
half  a dozen  other  mountain  and  val- 
ley eomm unities.  At  one  gap  in  Sec- 
ond Mountain  this  path  dramatically 
made  active  use  of  a shelf  scarcely 
eighteen  inches  wide  along  the  side  of 
a eliff  on  the  eastern  side  of  Swatara 
Creek.  On  this  trail,  near  Klingers- 
town, the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Dau- 
phin, and  Northumberland  unite  at 
one  eommon  boundary  point. 

The  Venango  (Franklin)  Path  ran 
from  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  (Pitts- 
burgh) to  Erie.  It  was  important  to 


white  men  for  some  forty  years  as  a 
military  road.  Use  of  the  trail  by  war- 
ring Indians  halted  in  1794  when  An- 
thony Wayne’s  victory  at  Fallen  Tim- 
bers ended  the  threat  of  Indian  war  in 
this  western  territory. 

Leaving  the  Lycoming  Valley  and 
the  Sheshequin  Path  at  Trout  Run 
(north  of  Williamsport),  the  Tioga 
Path  threaded  northward  over  the 
mountains  and  down  the  Tioga  River 
to  Painted  Post,  N.Y.,  an  important 
junction  point  of  Indian  paths  and 
canoe  routes.  It  went  through  Lib- 
erty, Blossburg,  Canoe  Camp,  Mans- 
field, Tioga,  Lawrenceville,  etc. 
From  Blossburg,  Pa.,  to  Painted  Post, 
N.Y.,  the  trail  followed  the  Tioga 
River.  (“Tioga  Path’’  was  also  an  al- 
ternative name  for  the  Forbidden 
Path.) 

The  Towanda  Path  eurved  north- 
eastward from  Muncy  to  Towanda.  It 
touched  the  villages  of  Huntersville, 
Hillsgrove,  and  Hugo’s  Corners.  Fol- 
lowing a carefully  selected  course  over 
Cahill  Mountain  it  went  on  to  Powell 
and  Towanda.  For  the  most  part  the 
Genesee  Road,  opened  about  1799, 
followed  the  Towanda  Path.  As  many 
as  twenty-eight  Conestoga  wagons  at 
a time  were  on  this  road — emigrants 
headed  for  the  rich  Genesee  Valley  of 
western  New  York.  Besides  Pennsyl- 
vania, many  of  the  travelers  were 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  As  a 
tribute  to  the  “surveying”  skills  of  the 
Indian,  this  path  was  about  nine  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  U.S.  220  be- 
tween Muney  and  Towanda. 

No  other  path  provided  such  easy 
grades  over  Pennsylvania  mountains 
as  did  the  Sinnemahoning  Path.  This 
path  was  used  by  early  settlers  in 
MeKean,  Potter,  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties, and  by  others  migrating  west.  It 
marked  a crooked  course  from  Loek 
Haven  to  Port  Allegany,  following  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Sinnemahoning  Creek  to  Emporium. 
Thence  it  ran  over  the  Allegheny  Port- 
age, crossing  at  Keating  Summit  the 
upthrust  elevation  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Ohio  River  drainages. 
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and  on  to  Canoe  Place  (Port  Allegany) 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  trail 
passed  through  Farrandsville,  Ritchie, 
Renovo,  Westport,  Cameron,  Car- 
deau,  etc. 

From  Indian  settlements  at  Jersey 
Shore  the  Pine  Creek  Path  ran  up  the 
50-mile-long  gorge  of  Pine  Creek  to 
Ansonia  (near  Wellsboro),  Caines, 
Galeton,  West  Pike,  Lewisville,  and 
on  to  Genesee.  Even  in  later  years, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  oxen  were 
used  to  draw  the  wagons,  this  path 
never  became  a satisfactory  wagon 
road  for  settlers.  One  settler,  named 
John  Peet,  claimed  in  1811  that  the 
path  necessarily  crossed  sinuous  Pine 
Creek  no  less  than  80  times! 

Pigeon  hunting  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
eca Indians’  seasonal  activities  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
were  several  “pigeon  paths”  leading  to 
long- established  hunting  zones.  Favor- 
ite nesting  grounds  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  were  on  the  high  plateau  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Clarion  River  and 
Tionesta  Creek,  where  the  counties  of 
Warren,  McKean,  Forest,  and  Elk 
touch  boundaries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sheffield,  Kane,  and  Pigeon.  A dra- 
matic account  of  Indian  pigeon  hunt- 
ing and  pigeon  paths  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Last  Passenger  Pigeon  Hunts  of 
the  Cornplanter  Senecas,  by  William 
N.  Fenton  and  Merle  H.  Deardorf.  It 
is  known — and  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  redman — that  Indians  were  very 
careful  not  to  destroy  the  passenger 
pigeons’  breeding  stock. 

One  original  Pigeon  Path  estab- 
lished by  Indians  ran  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  down  through  Claren- 
don, Sheffield,  and  Rarnes;  then 
swung  northward  through  Ludlow, 
Dunkle  Corners,  Kinzua,  and  beyond. 

To  name  and  trace  in  detail  all  of 
the  Indian  paths  that  once  crisscrossed 
Penn  Territory  would  require  space 
much  greater  than  the  combined 
pages  of  this  magazine.  Rriefly,  how- 
ever, these  historic  original  trails  seem 
especially  worthy  of  mention:  the  Cat- 
awissa  Path  linked  Catawissa  with 
Shamokin  (Sunbury);  the  Maxatawny 


FOOD  WAS  generally  plentiful  along  orig- 
inal pathways  of  the  redmen.  In  season 
there  were  wild  grapes,  plums,  wild  cherries 
and  other  fruits,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
game. 


Path  extended  from  Easton  to  Read- 
ing; the  Wyalusing  Path  made  its  way 
over  several  mountains  to  Muncy;  and 
the  Point  Pleasant  Path  ran  from 
Schwenksville  to  Point  Pleasant. 

The  Peach  Bottom  Path  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Nanticoke  Path,  running 
west  from  Hayesville  in  Chester 
County  to  Peach  Bottom  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lancaster  County. 

The  New  Path — actually  very  old — 
ran  from  Middlesex  to  Shirleysburg; 
the  Mingo  Path  stretched  from  Browns- 
ville (Fayette  County)  to  Wheeling, 
W.Va.  From  Wapwallopen  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  the  Wapwallopen  Path  picked 
its  mountainous  route;  the  Nescopeck 
Path  traced  its  course  from  Bethlehem 
to  Nescopeck;  and  from  Valley  Forge 
to  Gradyville  Indian  moccasins  once 
traveled  over  the  Okehocking  Path. 

The  Virginia  Path  began  at  Harris- 
burg and  wound  its  way  to  Winches- 
ter, Va.  (An  extension  of  this  path 
went  into  Tennessee  and  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky.) 
Salt  Lick  Path  traced  a short  route 
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from  Ligonier  to  Hunkers  (near  New 
Stanton);  and  the  Sewickley  Old 
Town  Path  ran  between  West  Newton 
on  the  Youghiogheny  River  and  New 
Kensington  on  the  Allegheny  River. 
Roth  the  Great  Path,  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Detroit,  and  the  Mahoning  Path 
from  Beaver,  Pa.,  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
originated  in  or  passed  through  Penn- 
sylvania’s Beaver  County.  So  did  the 
Kuskusky-Ohio  Forks  Path  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  Castle,  and  Washing- 
ton’s Path  to  Ft.  Le  Bouef. 

Karondinhah  Path 

Penn’s  Creek  Path,  from  Sunbury  to 
Frankstown,  was  known  among  the 
Iroquois  as  the  Karondinhah  Path.  Its 
course  represented  what  is  now  the 
dividing  line  between  Union  and  Sny- 
der counties,  and  was  a continuation 
of  the  Great  Warrior’s  Path.  The  Chil- 
lisquaque  Path  ran  from  Northumber- 
land over  Montour  Mountain  and  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Pottsgrove.  Although 
this  path  was  short,  it  was  important 
enough  to  be  on  a Pennsylvania  map 
in  1792.  At  one  time,  according  to 
Charles  F.  Snyder’s  catalog  of  local 
Indian  paths  in  the  Sunbury  region,  it 
was  also  known  as  “The  Hunter’s 
Path.’’ 

Indian  paths  were  of  the  substance 
of  wilderness  land.  They  were  ex- 
pertly tailored  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  and  activities  of  native  Amer- 
icans— and  almost  never  did  Indian 
trails  leave  permanent  scars  on  the 
landscape. 

Through  the  woods  and  clearings  of 


forever- gone  yesterdays,  the  redman 
demonstrated  an  uncanny  perception 
of  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the 
terrain  with  which  he  had  to  cope. 
The  Indian  fashioned  no  travel 
guides;  he  carried  no  printed  trail 
map  or  compass.  But  he  did  possess  a 
rare  instinct  which  enabled  him  to 
choose  the  best  possible  route — with- 
out mechanical  help  of  any  kind.  He 
had  a natural  gift  for  traveling  as 
straight  as  a beeline,  or  altering  that 
course  ever  so  slightly  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively seek  a more  comfortable — 
and  sometimes  less  conspicuous — 
grade. 

As  the  various  Indian  tribes  trudged 
westward  along  Pennsylvania  trails 
for  the  last  time,  they  must  have 
known  they  were  forever  being 
severed  from  familiar  territory  and 
favorite  hunting  grounds.  They 
fought  valiantly  and  bargained  as  best 
they  could.  They  left  blood  on  many 
of  the  paths  they  had  established. 
Slowly,  steadily,  they  were  dislodged 
from  the  places  where  they  built  vil- 
lages, hunted,  loved,  fought,  played 
games,  signed  treaties,  and  raised 
foodstuff  from  the  soil. 

But  even  as  they  vanished  into  the 
shadows  of  western  hills,  and  know- 
ing not  what  the  veiled  morrow  held, 
they  stoically  maintained  their  pride 
and  did  not  look  back.  Throughout 
more  than  45,000  square  miles  of  Key- 
stone-shaped land  their  coppery  im- 
ages were  leaving  behind  hundreds 
of  striking  names — streams,  places, 
mountains,  and  paths — that  would 
prove  as  enduring  as  they  were  posi- 
tive in  well-defined  meaning. 

Indeed,  they  have  left  a haunting 
melody  of  original  sounds  laden  with 
the  impact  and  tempo  of  realism  and 
pathos,  and  promising  not  to  dimin- 
ish, but  to  go  on  and  on,  as  a memor- 
able tribute  to  the  resourceful  life- 
style, history,  and  wild  nobility  of 
native  Americans  forced  to  recognize 
the  relentless  urgencies  of  relocation, 
and  to  merge  with  bitter  uncertainties 
that  lurked  in  the  hazy  moods  of  west- 
ern twilight. 
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Some  Indian  Path  Sidelights  . . . 


Where  possible,  Indians  preferred  to 
travel  established  trails  that  followed 
elevated  ridges,  which  enabled  them  to 
keep  a sharp  lookout  for  enemies.  A 
few  craftily  chosen  sections  of  paths 
were  known  to  have  been  purposely 
charted  to  ascend  sharply  and  thus 
allow  war  parties  to  achieve  surprise 
or  foil  pursuit.  Two  additional  habits 
also  were  practiced  wherever  possible: 
swampy  ground  was  systematically 
avoided,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
locate  shallow  fording  places  when 
streams  had  to  be  crossed. 

Indian  hunters  who  had  killed  a bear, 
deer,  or  elk  would  hang  the  meat  high 
alongside  a regional  path  to  await 
those  (sometimes  on  horseback)  who 
would  soon  transport  the  highly  essen- 
tial food  to  camp  or  village.  The  hunt- 
ers had  a unique  and  effective  way  of 
letting  the  meat-collecting  party  know 
certain  events  of  the  hunt.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  a small  cleared 
circle  beside  the  path,  into  the  center 
of  which  were  thrust  small  sticks  of 
various  lengths.  The  tips  of  these  ver- 
tical “coded”  sticks  were  sharply  bent 
to  point  to  the  location  of  the  sun  at 


the  time  when  a particular  phase  of  the 
hunt  took  place  — when  the  kill  or  kills 
were  made,  when  the  meat  was  hung, 
when  the  hunters  departed  the  scene, 
etc.  Also,  inscribed  on  the  bark  of  a 
suitable  tree,  the  hunting  party  often 
would  leave  an  additional  message  in 
hieroglyphics  to  indicate  where  their 
next  hunting  ground  or  encampment 
stop  would  be  — complete  with  special 
marks  that  would  readily  yield  informa- 
tion on  distances,  direction,  and  other 
pertinent  facts.  Curiously,  outside 
tribes  generally  could  read  these 
messages,  but  white  men  could  not. 

The  Indian  chose  to  hunt  on  an  empty 
stomach.  It  stimulated  him  and  re- 
minded him  of  his  needs.  Morning  and 
evening  were  precious  hours  for  Indian 
hunters.  They  often  set  out  before  day- 
break in  quest  of  deer,  bear,  geese,  wild 
turkey,  etc.  The  Delawares  cooked 
“wapim”  (chestnuts)  with  meat  and 
used  kernels  of  hickory  nuts  boiled 
with  corn.  Only  extreme  hunger  could 
drive  most  Indians  to  eat  muskrat,  wild 
cat,  fox,  or  wolf.  Some  tribes  would  not 
eat  groundhog  or  rabbit  for,  according 
to  their  religion,  they  believed  that  in 
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HERE  IS  THE  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as 
part  of  its  “Working  Tr^ether  for  Wildlife” 
program.  This  program  is  intended  to  gener- 
ate financial  support  from  non-hunters  as 
well  as  hunters  - everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contribu- 
tions are  used  to  fund  numerous  manage- 
ment programs  involving  non-game  species. 
Won’t  you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is 
$2,  the  decal  $1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 


some  way  they  were  related  to  them. 

Indians  often  set  a worthy  example 
of  tribal  agreeability  when  meat  was 
being  divided  among  them.  From  Heck- 
welder’s  History,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  The  Indian  Nations  comes  this 
impressive  quotation:  “I  have  observed 
the  Indians  hunting  and  fishing  in  par- 
ties; I have  seen  them  divide  their  game 

— venison,  bear’s  meat,  and  fish  among 
themselves,  when  sometimes  many 
shares  had  to  be  made,  and  cannot  rec- 
ollect a single  instance  of  their  falling 
into  a dispute  or  finding  fault  with 
the  distribution,  as  being  unequal,  or 
otherwise  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand  they  received  what  was  allotted 
to  them  with  thanks,  as  if  it  was  a pres- 
ent given  to  them.” 

Virtually  every  major  road  in  Penn- 
sylvania—from  the  long-ago  days  of 
the  Braddock  and  Forbes  expeditions 
down  through  the  building  of  the  Na- 
tional Road  and  the  great  turnpikes 

— followed  at  least  in  part  pathways 
“engineered”  by  Indians.  With  extra- 


ordinary consistency  the  original  paths 
were  able  to  “keep  their  level”  even 
among  some  of  the  most  challenging 
elevations. 

A few  mountains,  of  course,  had  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a compromise  choice 
of  the  best  course  over  their  timbered 
altitude  — especially  those  obstructing 
the  east-west  paths  which  met  the 
highest  points  of  the  Allegheny  divide 
head-on. 

Logan’s  Path,  from  Lock  Haven  to 
Lewistown,  was  well  known  for  the  up- 
thrust mountains  it  climbed,  especially 
the  Seven  Mile  Mountain,  now  called 
the  Seven  Mountains. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  moun- 
tains were  skirted,  circled,  or  con- 
quered by  establishing  a path  along 
the  acceptable  grade  of  a watercourse. 
River  gorges  cutting  through  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains  transversely  — best 
known  of  which  is  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  — gave  easy  passage  at  water  level 
through  certain  troublesome  ridges. 
Another  example:  the  Tulpehocken 
Path  took  advantage  of  the  cut  made 
by  Pine  Creek  through  Mahantango 
Mountain  at  Double  Eagle  (Kilngers- 
town),  Schuylkill  County. 

There  were  also  “dry  gaps”  (moun- 
tain passes  such  as  the  Wind  Gap 
north  of  Bethlehem  and  Cowan  Gap 
north  of  Fort  Loudon)  which,  though 
higher  than  the  water  gaps,  permitted 
the  paths  to  hold  to  a fairly  uniform 
level. 

Food  was  generally  plentiful  along 
original  pathways  of  the  redmen.  In 
season  there  were  wild  grapes,  plums, 
berries,  wild  cherries,  etc.  That  game 
was  plentiful  can  be  gathered  from 
David  McClure’s  Journal  (1772),  quoted 
by  J.  H.  Bausman  in  History  of  Beaver 
County:  “There  was  a wonderful  pros- 
pect of  game.  In  the  middle  of  Little 
Beaver  Creek  a small  flock  of  geese 
were  swimming,  and  on  the  bank  sat  a 
large  flock  of  turkeys.  Wild  pigeons  cov- 
ered one  or  two  trees,  all  being  within 
musket  shot.  We  had  our  choice  for 
supper.  My  companion  chose  the  tur- 
keys and  killed  three  with  one  shot ” 

Indian  peace  messengers  traveled 
many  paths,  particularly  the  major 
ones.  It  was  unlawful  to  molest  Indians 
on  missions  of  good  will  or  peace,  but 
some  nonetheless  were  slain  by  whites 
and  outrages  committed  against  them. 
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Results  of  Pennsylvania’s  1982 

Bear  Season 

By  Gary  L Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


ITH  THE  establishment  of  a 
bear  license  allocation  program 
in  1981,  Pennsylvania  reached  a mile- 
stone in  black  bear  management. 
Control  over  hunting  pressure  allows 
the  option  of  longer  seasons  and,  more 
importantly,  improves  the  quality  of 
the  sport.  The  1982  bear  season  was 
the  first  multiple-day  season  since 
1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  the  1982  bear  season 
and  to  discuss  its  impact  on  our  bear 
resource. 

Harvest  Size  and  Location 

A harvest  of  588  bears  was  reported 
for  the  November  22-23,  bear  season. 
This  is  noticeably  down  from  the  one- 
day  harvests  of  819  in  1981,  and  921  in 
1980.  The  four  leading  counties  were 
as  follows:  Lycoming,  61;  Clinton, 
49;  Pike,  47;  and  Tioga,  46.  A com- 
plete county  breakdown  appears  in 
Table  1. 

The  Northwest,  Southwest,  and 
Southcentral  Game  Commission  Field 
Divisions  contributed  a greater  than 
average  proportion  to  the  harvest, 
while  the  Northeast  and  Northcentral 
Divisions  were  slightly  below  average 
(Table  2). 

Montour,  Northumberland,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  parts  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon, 
Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton 
Counties  were  open  to  bear  hunting 
for  the  first  time  since  1979.  Only  one 
bear  was  harvested  in  this  new  area, 

Mike  Mullen 

DGP  BOB  BUSS  is  working  on  a 16-year-oid, 
419-pound  female  pulled  from  her  den  this 
past  January.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
female  bears  ever  weighed  in  Pennsylvania. 


however;  it  was  from  Schuylkill 
County. 

Time  of  Kill 

Of  the  588  bears  harvested  during 
the  1982  season,  414  (70.4%)  were 
taken  on  the  first  day  and  174  (29.6%) 
on  the  second.  Almost  half  of  the  har- 
vest was  taken  by  noon  of  the  first 
day.  Records  of  cumulative  harvest  by 
hour  and  day  are  supplied  in  Table  3. 

Weight  Distribution 

Field-dressed  weights  were  recorded 
for  580  (98.6%)  of  the  bears  taken  in 
1982.  They  are  similar  to  those  of 
bears  taken  in  the  past  three  hunting 
seasons  (Table  4) . Seventeen  bears  had 
field- dressed  weights  in  excess  of  400 
pounds;  four  in  excess  of  500  pounds. 
The  largest  female  taken  in  1982  field- 
dressed  301  pounds  (estimated  live 
weight,  354  pounds) . The  largest  male 


Table  1 

Pennsylvania  1982  Bear  Harvest,  By  County. 


County 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Blair 

1 

1 

2 

Bradford 

7 

7 

14 

Cambria 

3 

9 

12 

Cameron 

10 

12 

22 

Carbon 

8 

2 

10 

Centre 

13 

7 

20 

Clarion 

4 

3 

7 

Clearfield 

13 

11 

24 

Clinton 

29 

20 

49 

Elk 

14 

16 

30 

Forest 

15 

8 

23 

Huntingdon 

6 

6 

12 

Indiana 

2 

6 

8 

Jefferson 

8 

11 

19 

Lackawanna 

2 

2 

4 

Luzerne 

5 

4 

9 

Lycoming 

28 

33 

61 

McKean 

16 

16 

32 

Mifflin 

4 

3 

7 

Monroe 

12 

17 

29 

Pike 

26 

21 

47 

Potter 

20 

18 

38 

Schuylkill 

1 

0 

1 

Snyder 

1 

0 

1 

Sullivan 

2 

4 

6 

Tioga 

29 

17 

46 

Union 

4 

5 

9 

Venango 

0 

1 

1 

Warren 

15 

14 

29 

Wayne 

5 

7 

12 

Wyoming 

3 

1 

4 

TOTAL 

306 

282 

588 

had  a field-dressed  weight  of  574 
pounds  (estimated  live  weight,  675 
pounds).  Both  were  killed  in  Lycom- 
ing County. 

Hunting  Pressure 

About  90,000  bear  licenses  were 
sold  in  1982,  a 24%  increase  over  the 
72,500  sold  in  1981.  Hunter  pressure 
was  measured  in  selected  areas  by 
counting  the  cars  parked  along  estab- 
lished survey  routes.  Surveying  a 
54. 8- mile  route  in  the  Poconos  in- 
dicated a 6 % increase  on  the  first  day 
in  the  northeast.  Bureau  of  Forestry 
personnel  counted  cars  along  a 157.6- 


mile  route  in  Elk  State  Forest  of  north- 
central  Pennsylvania  and  found  an 
18%  increase  for  the  same  period.  A 
60-mile  survey  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  indicated  hunting  pres- 
sure there  was  up  44%  over  1981. 

All  three  hunter-pressure  routes 
were  run  again  on  the  second  day  of 
the  1982  season,  with  an  average  de- 
crease of  60%  from  the  first  day 
(down  69%  in  the  Poconos,  51%  in 
the  Elk  State  Forest  area,  and  59  % in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest). 

In  1981,  72,500  hunters  took  819 
bears  during  the  one-day  season,  for  a 
success  ratio  of  88  hunters  per  bear 
taken.  By  contrast,  90,000  hunters 
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took  588  bears  during  1982’s  two-day 
season,  for  success  ratios  of  217  hunt- 
ers per  bear  taken  on  the  first  day,  and 
— based  on  the  apparent  60  percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  hunters  on 
the  second  day — 207  hunters  per  bear 
taken  on  the  second  day.  This  lower 


hunter  success  in  1982  was  primarily 
caused  by  poor  weather  during  the 
hunting  season.  Early  denning  of 
many  bears  prior  to  the  hunting  sea- 
son, as  a result  of  poor  fall  mast  crops, 
may  have  also  contributed  to  this 
lower  hunter  success. 


Table  2 

Percentage  of  Bear  Harvest  Taken  From  Each  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Six  Field  Divisions. 


Division 

1949-1981 

Average 

Range 

1982 

Northeast 

25 

(13-36) 

23 

Northcentral 

60 

(46-71) 

56 

Northwest 

11 

(3-20) 

14 

Southwest 

1 

(0-2) 

3 

Southcentral 

3 

(1-7) 

4 

Southeast 

0 

(0-0) 

0 

Table  3 

Cumulative  Number  and  Percent  of  Bears  Taken  by  Hour  During 
Pennsylvania’s  1982  Bear  Season. 


November  22  November  23 


Time 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

7:00 

13 

2.2 

417 

70.9 

8:00 

101 

17.2 

442 

75.2 

9:00 

154 

26.2 

469 

79.8 

10:00 

214 

36.4 

488 

83.0 

11:00 

262 

44.6 

511 

86.9 

12:00 

286 

48.6 

524 

89.1 

1:00 

305 

51.9 

541 

92.0 

2:00 

322 

54.8 

549 

93.4 

3:00 

346 

58.8 

560 

95.2 

4:00 

381 

64.8 

579 

98.5 

5:00 

412 

70.1 

584 

99.3 

Time  Unknown 

2 

70.4 

588 

100.0 

Table  4 

Field-Dressed  Weights  of  Bears  Harvested  in  Pennsylvania,  1980-1982. 


Weight 

1980 

Number  Percent 

1981 

Number  Percent 

1982 

Number  Percent 

TOTAL 

Number  Percent 

-100 

230 

28.2 

225 

27.7 

146 

25.2 

601 

27.2 

101-200 

406 

49.8 

421 

51.8 

295 

50.9 

1,122 

50.8 

201-300 

112 

13.7 

119 

14.6 

100 

17.2 

331 

15.0 

301-400 

52 

6.4 

30 

3.7 

22 

3.8 

104 

4.7 

401-500 

14 

1.7 

15 

1.8 

13 

2.2 

42 

1.9 

501-600 

2 

0.2 

3 

0.4 

4 

0.7 

9 

0.4 

TOTAL 

816 

100.0 

813 

100.0 

580 

100.0 

2,209 

100.0 
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Harvest  Rate 

Each  year  selected  district  game 
protectors,  biologists,  and  research 
assistants  capture  and  tag  bears 
throughout  Pennsylvania’s  bear  range. 
With  this  information  we  calculate 
the  percentage  of  tagged  bears  in  the 
total  harvest.  This  is  known  as  a har- 
vest rate.  This  helps  us  to  determine 
the  impact  of  the  harvest  on  our  bear 
resource. 

During  1982  bear  project  coopera- 
tors captured  and  tagged  488  different 
bears  that  should  have  been  available 
for  hunters.  Sixty- four  of  these  were 
taken  during  the  2-day  bear  season, 
yielding  a harvest  rate  of  13%  (Table 
5) . This  was  the  lowest  recorded  har- 
vest rate  since  at  least  1973  (Table  6). 

Conclusions 

Only  13%  of  the  488  bears  tagged 
during  1982  were  harvested  during 
the  19^82  season,  yielding  the  lowest 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT  Janice  Gruttadauria 
is  working  on  one  of  the  488  tagged  bears  in 
the  state.  Such  research  is  instrumental  in 
monitoring  our  bear  population  over  the 
years. 

Mike  Mullen 
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harvest  rate  since  at  least  1973.  Rainy 
weather  and  denning  of  many  bears 
prior  to  the  hunting  season  are  sus- 
pected causes.  If  the  hunting  season 
had  been  only  1 day,  harvest  rates 
would  have  been  considerably  lower 
and  the  statewide  harvest  would  have 
been  about  414  bears. 

Weather  is  a powerful  variable 
which  greatly  influences  the  outcome 
of  short  seasons,  particularly  single- 
day seasons.  We  have  no  control  over 
that.  Natural  foods  available  to  bears 
are  another  important  factor,  for  scar- 
city affects  the  time  of  denning.  We 
have  no  control  over  this  either.  To  re- 
duce the  impact  of  weather,  and  more 
accurately  achieve  harvest  quotas,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  lengthen  bear 
seasons  and  control  the  number  of 
hunters  in  various  regions  of  the  state. 
These  actions  should  help  us  continue 


to  improve  the  quality  of  our  bear 
hunting  sport  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment of  this  valuable  wildlife  resource. 


Table  6 

Statewide  Harvest  Rates  of 
Bears  Tagged  in 
Pennsylvania  During  the 
Year  of  Harvest. 


Year 

Harvest  Rate 

1973 

18% 

1974 

21% 

1975 

24% 

1976 

33% 

1979 

22% 

1980 

20% 

1981 

15% 

1982 

13% 

Average 

21% 

BOB  WINGARD,  right,  recently  retired  Penn  State  professor  of  wildlife  management  exten- 
sion, receives  the  Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Conservation  Award  from  Executive  Direc- 
tor Peter  S.  Duncan.  The  award  was  a tribute  to  Wingard’s  achievements  in  enhancing 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources.  Over  the  course  of  his  31-year-career  with  the  state  ex- 
tension service.  Bob  played  an  instrumental  role  in  helping  to  develop  and  promote  many 
state  conservation  programs.  A few  of  his  most  noteworthy  accomplishments  include: 
helping  the  Game  Commission  institute  antlerless  deer  hunting  as  a management  tool, 
developing  the  Forest-Game  Cooperative  concept,  and  producing  the  Pennsylvania  Wild- 
life Nuisance  and  Damage  Control  series. 
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Bouble-J^carlJcti  (^ofatiler 
(!^f  ^tnckersf  ^ill 

By  Daniel  Yurky 


IT  WAS  THE  last  day  of  the  spring 
gobbler  season,  and  time  was  run- 
ning out.  “It’s  today  or  else,”  I told 
my  sons  as  we  parked  along  the  edge 
of  the  muddy  road.  We  listened  to  the 
rain  pattering  on  the  car  roof  and 
waited  for  our  eyes  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  that  surrounded  us. 

This  was  the  third  time  we  had 
made  the  hour’s  drive  from  our  home 
in  Indiana  County  to  Strickers  Hill  in 
Clearfield  County,  and  each  time  it 
was  for  only  one  reason — to  bag  one 
special  gobbler  that  stood  out  from  all 
others.  He  was  called  “Old  Double- 
Beard”  by  the  hunters  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  him,  and  he 
lived  in  some  of  the  best  turkey  coun- 
try I’ve  ever  seen. 

Most  of  the  area  had  been  strip- 
mined  for  coal  about  ten  years  earlier, 
and  then  had  grown  up  into  thickets 
of  grapevines,  blackberries  and  young 
hardwoods,  interspersed  with  low 
scotch  pines  and  Japanese  larches 
planted  when  the  land  was  reclaimed. 
The  high  areas  had  not  been  mined, 
however,  so  there  were  productive 
hardwood  forests  across  the  hilltops. 

One  of  the  hilltops  stands  out 
higher  than  all  the  rest  and  can  be 
seen  from  miles  away.  Its  oaks,  haw- 
thorns, and  dogwoods  supply  more 
than  its  share  of  acorns  and  berries  for 
wildlife.  This  is  Strickers  Hill.  It  was 
named  after  a previous  owner  many 
years  ago,  and  has  been  called  that  as 
long  as  I can  remember.  This  is  where 
Old  Double-Beard  had  been  seen  most 
often,  and  even  though  he  was  spooked 
from  the  hilltop  many  times,  he 
always  returned  to  this  favorite  spot. 

You  could  say  he  was  king-of-the- 
hill,  because  he  proved  it  to  many 
hunters  by  returning  every  second  or 


third  day,  even  though  feed  was  plen- 
tiful elsewhere.  I had  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  to  bag  Old  Double-Beard. 
Hunters  who  had  seen  him  always  de- 
scribed an  extra  large  double  beard 
that  he  sported.  “I’m  tellin’  ya,  he’s 
got  two  beards,  I saw  him,”  I heard 
many  times.  When  asked  why  they 
did  not  get  him,  the  answers  would 
always  be,  “I  saw  him  before  the  sea- 
son,” or  “He  caught  me  off  guard.” 

“There  really  is  a double-bearded 
gobbler  out  there  somewhere,”  I said 
to  myself,  “and  I’m  going  to  find 
him.” 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  three  of 
my  sons,  Balph,  John  and  Tom,  and  I 
had  decided  to  try  to  locate  Old 
Double-Beard.  And  since  it  was  the 
mating  season  for  these  big  birds,  we 
planned  on  also  using  the  time  to 
practice  our  calling.  So  we  split  up, 
two  of  us  going  up  each  side  of  Strick- 
ers Hill.  We  walked  and  called  but  got 
no  response.  Finally  we  met  at  the 
top.  After  several  more  kee,  kee,  kees 
were  met  with  silence,  we  heard  a 
loud  gobhle-gobble  from  the  next  hill- 
top. 

I just  stood  there,  imagining  a big 
gobbler,  until  John  announced,  “That 
sure  was  a loud  gobble.  Must  be  a big 
one.”  We  got  him  to  reply  two  more 
times  before  the  air  was  again  filled 
with  silence. 

We  made  our  way  across  the  ridges, 
crossing  the  steep  spoils  of  the  stripped 
hillsides,  pausing  here  and  there  to 
call  and  listen,  b^ut  no  more  answers 
were  heard  the  rest  of  that  day. 

We  had  made  our  way  back  to  the 
road  only  partly  satisfied.  We  knew 
there  was  a gobbler  on  the  other  hill, 
but  that  was  hardly  enough  to  cause 
much  excitement.  We  decided  to  scout 
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the  area  again  on  the  next  weekend. 

The  following  Saturday  found  us 
once  more  on  top  of  Strickers  Hill, 
and  again  as  we  called,  an  answer 
came  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  “If  it’s  the  gobbler  we’re 
looking  for,  we’re  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hill,’’  I said.  Based  on  previous 
turkey  hunting  experience,  I began  to 
sum  up  what  was  happening.  I fig- 
ured this  gobbler  just  was  not  fre- 
quenting Strickers  Hill  on  the  same 
days  we  were.  The  only  way  to  make 
sure,  though,  was  to  visit  the  hill  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  “Maybe  we’ll 
get  to  see  this  bird  yet,’’  I said. 

Early  Morning  Call 

We  did  exactly  that,  and  as  we 
neared  the  top  of  the  hill  for  the 
fourth  time,  I decided  to  try  the  early 
morning  call  of  a hen.  No  sooner  done 
than  a loud  gobble,  gobble,  gobble 
echoed  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  After 
several  more  calls,  again  came  the 
loud  gobble.  “He’s  gettin’  closer,’’  I 
said,  as  the  sound  became  louder  and 
louder. 

Because  the  following  Saturday 
would  be  the  first  day  of  the  season,  I 
began  to  wonder  if  we  should  disturb 
the  bird  any  more.  If  we  spooked  him 
now,  he  could  be  long  gone  by  the 
first  day.  “Let’s  move  out  of  here 
before  he  sees  us,’’  I said.  We  sneaked 
down  a hollow  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill  from  where  the  gobbles  were 
coming  from.  We  were  soon  well  con- 
cealed by  the  scotch  pines,  and  before 
the  gobbler  knew  what  had  happened 
to  his  prospective  mate,  we  were  near- 
ing the  road  where  our  station  wagon 
was  parked. 

As  we  approached  the  road,  more 
loud  gobbles  echoed  from  the  hillside. 

“There  might  have  been  two  up 
there,”  said  John.  “That  was  a lot  of 
gobbles  for  just  one  turkey.” 

On  our  way  home  I tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  we  had  done  the 
right  thing  by  not  letting  the  turkey 
see  us;  we  still  didn’t  know  if  it  was 
Old  Double-Beard  or  not. 

On  opening  day,  we  got  only  one 


faint  gobble  from  a distant  tom.  Most 
of  the  morning  my  calls  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  squeaky  boxes  of  nearby 
hunters.  Our  first  day  ended  without 
much  luck. 

I was  unable  to  make  the  trip  the 
next  weekend,  so  decided  to  take  a 
day  off  from  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  My  oldest  son  Tom  and  I took 
Wednesday  off,  but  since  Ralph  and 
John  were  finishing  up  their  senior 
year  at  Indiana  High,  they  stayed  in 
school. 

Tom  and  I made  our  way  through 
the  scotch  pines  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill,  each  hoping  this  would  be  our 
lucky  day.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
way  to  the  top,  Tom  decided  to  go  up 
the  left  hollow  and  post  under  some 
large  oaks  on  the  hillside.  We  had 
found  turkeys  roosting  in  there  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  felt  it  was  a good 
area  to  watch.  I made  my  way  toward 
a spot  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
peak.  I had  used  this  spot  several  years 
in  succession  and  I liked  the  results. 
There’s  an  old  stump  about  20  feet 
high,  all  that’s  left  standing  where 
lightning  evidently  struck  a tree  many 
years  ago.  Huge  branches  lie  criss- 
crossed about  the  base,  forming  a 
good  hiding  place. 

I leaned  back  against  the  gray 
weathered  trunk  and  kept  my  eyes  on 
a pipeline  trail  that  crossed  the  top  of 
the  hill  about  25  yards  away.  I knew 
turkeys  liked  to  cross  there.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  darkness 
slowly  paled.  Suddenly  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a loud  gobble  from  the 
top  of  the  hill.  As  one  gobble  followed 
another,  I nervously  fumbled  around 
in  my  pocket  for  my  diaphragm  call. 
When  I sent  out  the  soft  morning  call 
of  a hen,  the  gobbles  came  in  louder 
and  closer. 

Then  from  a distance  I heard  the 
unmistakeable  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing vehicle.  I grew  tenser  and  tenser. 
The  rumbling  came  closer,  and  I 
finally  saw  an  old  Jeep  pickup  coming 
out  the  pipeline  road.  As  the  spooked 
bird  moved  out  of  hearing  and  his  last 
faint  gobble  faded  away,  I slowly 
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stood  up  to  get  the  numbness  out  of 
my  legs.  I knew  I had  lost  my  chance 
once  again.  I couldn’t  blame  anyone. 
I knew  the  driver  was  totally  unaware 
of  what  had  happened.  I just  mut- 
tered, “Why  me?  Why  me?” 

I knew  my  chances  for  the  day  were 
slim,  so  I began  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding area.  As  I made  my  way 
across  the  point  of  the  hill,  I heard  a 
loud  snort  and  saw  two  does  move  out 
of  sight.  I knew  that  after  all  the  com- 
motion the  deer  created,  my  chances 
for  a gobbler  were  now  about  nil. 

My  disappointment  was  soon  over- 
come, however,  as  the  smell  of  fresh 
white  dogwood  blossoms  and  pink 
honeysuckles  filled  the  air.  With  the 
leaves  about  half  out,  a beautiful  mix- 
ture of  green,  white,  and  pink  covered 
the  top  of  the  hill.  What  a sight  to 
behold!  The  aroma  was  enough  to 
make  anyone  forget  his  troubles  of  the 
day.  I breathed  deeply,  filling  my 
lungs  with  the  sweet  smell,  and  soaked 
in  the  beauty  mother  nature  had 
begun  to  unfold  this  month  of  May. 

I was  scouting  a stand  of  tall  oaks 
nearby  when  I noticed  turkey  tracks 
in  the  moist  earth.  The  ground  had 
been  scratched  bare  of  leaves,  and 
under  one  tree  was  a large  quantity  of 
droppings.  I knew  they  were  from  a 
tom  as  the  droppings  of  a gobbler  are 
straight  for  most  of  their  length,  with 
a J-shaped  crook  at  the  end. 

I knew  I had  found  a gobbler’s 
favorite  roost,  but  I was  still  wonder- 
ing if  it  was  Old  Double-Beard’s  and 
if  he  was  the  gobbler  I had  heard  that 
morning.  This  was  Wednesday,  and 
since  the  gobbler  seemingly  returned 
to  this  hill  to  roost  only  every  other 
day,  I figured  he  might  be  back  here 
again  on  Friday  evening.  So  he  should 
be  here  on  Saturday  morning,  the  last 
day  of  the  season,  and  I might  have 
one  more  chance. 

So  here  we  were,  intending  to  try 
our  luck  in  a rain  that  showed  no  sign 
of  slowing  down.  If  we  wanted  to  be 
posted  before  dawn,  we  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  start  out  now  for  the  top 
of  the  hill.  We  got  our  stuff  together 


and  stepped  out  of  the  car  into  the  wet 
darkness.  As  we  crossed  the  stream  in 
the  dark,  we  found  the  rain  had  raised 
the  water  to  our  boottops.  We  then 
had  to  climb  the  breast  of  an  aban- 
doned beaver  dam  to  get  on  the  other 
side.  Finally,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

Tom  and  Ralph  took  the  big  oak 
timber  to  the  left,  where  Tom  had 
been  posted  the  Wednesday  before.  I 
put  John  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  gobbler  had  gone  after  being 
spooked  by  the  Jeep,  then  took  off  for 
my  stand.  The  rain  now  had  nearly 
stopped,  and  I could  see  the  faint  sil- 
houette of  the  chestnut  stub  in  the 
dark  ahead  of  me.  For  the  last  50 
yards  I held  one  hand  over  my  face  to 
protect  my  eyes  from  the  brush  and 
trees  surrounding  my  spot.  Before  sit- 
ting down,  I wiped  my  face  dry  and 
loaded  my  old  32-inch  Ranger 
12-gauge,  dropping  a load  of  number 
5s  into  the  modified  barrel,  4s  in  the 
full  choke. 

Daybreak  was  slow  in  coming  due 

I WAS  SCOUTING  a stand  of  tall  oaks  nearby 
when  I noticed  turkey  tracks  in  the  moist 
earth.  The  ground  had  been  scratched  bare 
of  leaves,  and  under  one  tree  was  a large 
quantity  of  droppings. 
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to  the  rain,  and  I knew  the  turkeys 
would  cling  to  their  roosts  unless  dis- 
turbed. I had  my  diaphragm  call  in 
my  mouth  for  fifteen  minutes  before  I 
heard  the  first  chirp  of  a bird  in  a 
nearby  tree.  I decided  to  make  my 
first  call  of  the  morning. 

Securely  camouflaged  against  the 
tree  by  the  surrounding  limbs,  I let 
out  the  soft  morning  tree  call  of  an  old 
hen.  Immediately,  from  the  very  spot 
where  I had  observed  the  droppings 
the  Wednesday  before,  came  the  loud 
gobble  of  a big  tom.  From  the  sound  I 
could  tell  he  was  still  on  the  roost,  and 
that  I was  the  first  to  arouse  his  atten- 
tion. I repeated  the  soft  cluck,  and 
again  the  gobbles  came  back  loud  and 
clear.  I repeated  the  calls  once  more. 
There  came  a loud  flapping  of  wings, 
and  I knew  the  gobbler  had  landed  on 
the  ground.  Now  ready  to  meet  his 
mate,  he  let  me  know  he  was  coming 
straight  at  me,  one  gobble  echoing 
after  another. 

AS  THE  LAST  gobble  echoed  away,  from  the 
undergrowth  ahead,  into  full  view,  came  a 
big  gobbler,  with  a stride  only  Old  Double- 
Beard  could  have.  His  head  looked  like  a 
rainbow  as  he  strutted  toward  me. 


I pointed  my  12-gauge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  last  gobble  and  waited.  El- 
bows resting  on  my  knees,  I gave  a 
couple  more  very  low  calls.  As  the  last 
gobble  echoed  away,  from  the  under- 
growth ahead,  into  full  view,  came  a 
big  gobbler,  with  a stride  only  an  Old 
Double- Beard  could  have.  Glistening 
black  feathers  made  the  bird’s  outline 
stand  out  like  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
His  head  looked  like  a rainbow  as  he 
strutted  toward  me.  Those  few  mo- 
ments seemed  like  forever.  Waiting, 
tense,  finally,  as  I guessed  a 25-yard 
distance,  I pushed  the  safety  off  and 
the  12-gauge  shattered  a silence  that 
had  seemed  like  an  eternity. 

The  gobbler  hit  the  ground,  flap- 
ping his  wings  in  only  a reflex  action 
and  then  lay  motionless.  In  moments  I 
was  standing  over  one  big  turkey,  and 
there — one,  two — there  really  were 
two  beards!  Before  me  was  the  legen- 
dary gobbler  of  Strickers  Hill.  I really 
and  truly  had  shot  Old  Double-Beard! 

The  front  beard  was  about  one  inch 
thick,  and  directly  below  it  was  a sec- 
ond beard  such  as  I had  never  seen. 
Spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a fan,  it 
completely  covered  my  hand.  It  meas- 
ured 5 inches  across  when  spread  out, 
and  was  8V2  inches  in  length. 

I turned  my  head  at  the  sound  of 
snapping  twigs  and  saw  John  hurry- 
ing toward  me.  He  had  heard  the  shot 
and  was  coming  to  check  things  out. 
As  he  came  near,  the  smile  on  his  face 
widened  and  he  said,  “It’s  Old 
Double- Beard  all  right!  I’d  never  have 
believed  it,  but  now  I know  it’s  true. 
And  now  I know  why  you’re  called 
‘Turkey  Dan’.”  Turkey  Dan  is  a nick- 
name I got  from  my  friends  years  ago, 
maybe  because  I was  a lucky  hunter — 
or  maybe  because  I tried  a little  bit 
harder  than  most. 

As  it  turned  out.  Old  Double-Beard 
was  my  nineteenth  turkey.  And  as  I 
look  back  over  the  thrills  of  turkey 
hunting,  I somehow  feel  that  Number 
19  will  always  stand  out  as  something 
special.  I know  I will  always  cherish 
the  memories  of  how  I got  Old  Double- 
Beard  on  the  top  of  Strickers  Hill. 
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I WAS  IN  the  forest  by  4:30,  and  after  an  hour  of  steady  walking,  I reached  the  gobblers’ 
knob.  I was  headed  for  the  large  oak  where  I finally  sat  down,  but  as  I ascended  the  knob 
beside  a deep  ravine,  I frightened  three  large  turkeys  off  their  roosts  . . . 


My  Moment  of  Truth 

By  Richard  Tate 


All  hunters  face  moments  of 
L truth  during  their  lifetimes;  par- 
ticipating in  one’s  first  hunt,  killing  a 
fine  buck,  or  shooting  a fine  turkey 
are  among  these  special  occasions. 
Some  hunters  are  familar  with  all  of 
these  and  more.  At  age  32  I thought  I 
had  experienced  all  of  my  own  per- 
sonal moments  of  truth,  but  recently  I 
found  myself  at  yet  another  erossroad 
of  my  hunting  eareer. 

It  was  the  opening  morning  of 
spring  gobbler  season,  and  the  black- 
ness of  the  sky  was  washing  into  gray 
as  I eased  down  on  my  foam  rubber 
cushion  under  a large  oak  tree.  I took 
a swig  of  Kool-Aid  and  listened  to  the 
birds  begin  their  morning  aria.  I was 
despondent  but  still  able  to  enjoy  the 
avian  ehorus  as  I recognized  the  quick 


perts  of  the  robins,  the  scream  of  some 
offended  bluejay,  and  the  whistles  of  a 
eouple  of  cardinals.  Still,  I was  de- 
jected as  their  crescendo  increased  in 
the  quickly  lightening  morning,  for  it 
seemed  that  my  preseason  scouting  for 
gobblers  was  going  to  come  to  naught. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Dad  and  I had  located  several  areas 
with  gobbling  toms,  and  I had  elected 
to  try  the  best  of  these  for  my  hunt.  On 
the  knob  where  I was  situated  we  had 
heard  at  least  four  different  gobblers 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  and 
since  it  was  a couple  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  road,  we  figured  I would  have 
a good  chance  to  deceive  one.  Dad, 
who  is  more  experienced  with  these 
monarchs  of  the  spring  woods  than  I 
am,  had  to  work  and  could  not  hunt. 
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but  he  helped  me  to  plot  my  strategy. 
I was  in  the  forest  by  4:30,  and  after 
an  hour  of  steady  walking,  I reaehed 
the  gobblers’  knob.  I was  headed  for 
the  large  oak  where  I finally  sat 
down,  but  as  I ascended  the  knob  be- 
side a deep  ravine,  I frightened  three 
large  turkeys  off  their  roosts!  My 
thoughts  at  that  time  are  unfit  for 
print,  and  though  the  morning  was 
steadily  becoming  one  of  those  that 
are  better  spent  in  the  woods  than 
anywhere  else,  I was  nonetheless 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic. 

Gobbler  Responds 

As  I finished  my  drink  I heard  the 
squalling  of  crows  off  in  the  distance, 
but  even  their  raucous  cries  failed  to 
arouse  a turkey.  Having  risen  before  4 
o’clock  was  also  beginning  to  catch  up 
with  me,  but  after  a long  yawn  I 
pulled  out  my  trusty  diaphragm 
caller,  muttering  “What  the  heck.”  I 
gave  a couple  of  half-hearted  yelps 
and  from  across  the  deep  ravine  a 
gobbler  thundered  his  lusty  response! 

Oh  my  gosh!  I thought,  as  I yanked 
my  camouflage  head  net  from  a coat 
pocket  and  donned  it.  Maybe  I was  in 
luck  after  all! 

The  next  gobble  came  from  the 
other  side  of  his  hogback;  he  obviously 
had  flown  down  from  his  roost  tree, 
and  it  was  going  to  take  all  my  calling 
skill  to  lure  him  to  me.  Could  I do  it,  I 
wondered.  I had  killed  only  one  spring 
turkey  in  my  life,  and  my  dad  had 
done  all  of  the  calling  that  time;  all  I 


had  done  was  lift  my  gun  and  shoot  it. 

Since  this  gobbler  had  moved  away 
from  me,  I decided  I had  better  call 
long  and  loud,  so  every  time  he  gob- 
bled I replied  with  a double  series  of 
rather  frantic  yelps.  Within  twenty 
minutes  he  was  back  where  I had  first 
heard  him,  seemingly  under  a lone 
pine  tree  that,  thus  far,  the  gypsy 
moths  had  not  destroyed.  But  he  hung 
up  there;  he  would  come  no  further, 
despite  his  continual  shattering  of  the 
now  lovely  morning  with  terrific  gob- 
bles. I decided  to  answer  less  fre- 
quently. Dad  had  often  advised, 
“Don’t  get  into  a calling  contest.” 
Make  him  anxious  to  find  you.”  I did 
continue  to  answer  the  turkey,  but 
only  every  fourth  or  fifth  gobble. 

The  tactic  worked.  The  gobbler  be- 
came anxious  about  the  coquettish 
hen  which  would  not  come  to  him, 
and  slowly  began  to  descend  his  hog- 
back. Although  I could  not  spot  him 
in  the  laurel,  I could  hear  him  rustling 
through  the  dry  leaves.  I hadn’t  yet 
become  nervous;  in  fact,  I still  was 
able  to  admire  the  purple  of  the  little 
redbud  trees  which  were  now  shim- 
mering in  the  sunlight,  and  my  mouth 
was  even  moist  enough  to  give  a few 
soft  coaxing  yelps. 

My  composure  nearly  came  un- 
glued, though,  when  he  decided  to 
take  a shortcut  across  the  ravine.  I 
was  astounded  when  he  appeared  in 
the  air,  flying  across  the  little  hollow! 

Get  the  gun  on  him!  I managed  to 
tell  myself  before  he  hit  the  ground.  I 
had  the  bead  of  my  shotgun  on  him 
and  had  clicked  the  safety  off  before 
he  had  hit  the  ground,  less  than  50 
yards  away.  He  immediately  stretched 
out  his  neck,  just  the  way  artists  show 
on  magazine  covers,  and  I smiled,  ex- 
pecting him  to  come  right  up  the  hill 
to  me.  He  was  a dandy  gobbler.  His 
feathers  glittered  bronze  in  the  early 
morning,  and  his  long,  thick  beard 
reminded  me  of  a barber’s  lather 
brush  as  it  emerged  erectly  from  his 
breast.  But  despite  his  interest,  he  was 
wary — oh,  was  he  ever!  With  piercing 
gaze  he  examined  each  leaf,  each 
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bush,  everything  around  him,  the  way 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  search  for 
clues  in  an  A.  Conan  Doyle  mystery,  as 
he  attempted  to  locate  his  shy  mis- 
tress. 

The  turkey  did  not  come  up  the  hill 
as  I had  anticipated.  Instead  he  began 
walking  out  a little  flat  below  me 
toward  the  base  of  the  knob.  Still,  I 
wasn’t  too  concerned,  for  the  spring 
gobbler  I had  previously  killed  had 
done  likewise,  circling  around  Dad 
and  me  in  order  to  find  us.  I assumed 
this  one  was  going  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I figured  he  was  in  the  bag. 
However,  Yogi  Berra’s  famous  quota- 
tion about  baseball — “It’s  not  over  till 
it’s  over” — can  easily  be  applied  to  a 
turkey  hunt. 

This  trophy  gobbler,  still  no  more 
than  50  yards  off,  made  a turn  all 
right,  but  it  was  away  from  me.  He 
had  decided  to  leave,  though  he  was 
still  gobbling  madly.  I had  to  make  a 
quick  decision.  I can  kill  him,  was  the 
thought  that  raced  through  my  mind. 
I have  a clear  shot  at  his  head.  I can 
get  in  a second  shot  to  finish  him  if  I 
run  down  there  after  my  first  one. 
The  first  one  is  sure  to  at  least  knock 
him  down! 

I had  nearly  talked  myself  into  pull- 
ing the  trigger  when  the  other  half  of 
my  mind  broke  in:  You  might  not  get  a 
second  shot.  You  might  just  wound 
him,  and  he’ll  get  away  to  die.  Is  that 
a sportsmanlike  way  to  deal  with 
him?  Are  you  a real  hunter  or  a game 
hog?  You  could  try  to  call  him  back, 
you  know. 

It  was  an  agonizing  moment  of 
truth  for  me.  I wanted  very  badly  to 
bag  this  gobbler  using  only  my  own 
skills,  but  I did  not  want  to  risk  crip- 
pling a noble  adversary.  I do  not  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  acting  in  an  un- 
sportsmanlike manner;  I do  not  even 
like  to  hear  stories  of  wounded  game 
escaping.  Thus,  even  though  I very 
much  wanted  to  get  the  turkey,  I eased 
the  safety  back  on  and  attempted  to 
get  the  handsome  gobbler  to  seek  me. 
There  was  a little  cat-and-mouse 
jousting  as  he  tried  to  tease  me  into 


sight  and  I sought  to  draw  him  to  me, 
but  this  did  not  last  very  long.  He  soon 
retired  from  the  contest  and  went  off, 
possibly  to  join  the  three  I had  fright- 
ened from  their  roost  trees  earlier. 

Opportunities 

I did  have  several  other  opportuni- 
ties to  lure  gobblers  to  me  during  the 
Saturdays  I had  to  hunt,  but  none  of 
those  came  nearly  as  close  as  the  first 
one  had. 

Sometimes  when  I recall  that  gob- 
bler— see  him  silhouetted  against  the 
greens  of  the  new  leaves  and  the  purple 
redbuds — I think  I should  have  shot. 
Then  I realize  I am  only  fantasizing.  I 
know  that  passing  up  that  chance  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Killing  is  assuredly  an  integral  part 
of  hunting,  and  I make  no  apologies 
to  the  anti-hunters  for  shooting  game 
animals.  But,  to  be  a true  sportsman, 
a hunter  ought  to  be  certain  he  will 
make  a deadly  shot.  To  do  otherwise  is 
unfair  to  the  animal  and  to  the  hunter. 

I believe  I passed  a test  of  responsi- 
bility as  a sportsman  when  I clicked 
my  safety  back  on  that  morning.  It 
was  a true  moment  of  truth  for  me  as 
a hunter. 

I BELIEVE  I passed  a test  of  responsibility 
as  a sportsman  when  I clicked  my  safety 
back  on  that  morning.  It  was  a moment  of 
truth  for  me  as  a hunter.  To  do  otherwise 
would  have  been  unfair  to  the  animal  and  to 
me. 
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Hunting  Alone  - Solitude  & Meditation 

By  C.L  Strouphar 

Manager,  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Area 


ON  ANY  GIVEN  day,  literally  mil- 
lions of  mentally  and  physically 
exhausted  men  and  women  travel  the 
streets  of  America.  Worry  and  stress 
have  taken  hold  of  their  spirits.  They 
are  weary  in  a world  which,  most  of 
the  time,  appears  to  hold  nothing  but 
betrayal,  bitterness,  and  frustration. 
Modern  civilization,  with  its  sharp 
competition,  requires  a struggle  just 
to  exist,  and  in  this  climate  little  good 
work  can  come  from  someone  who  is 
always  out  of  breath. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  be 
alone  for  meaningful  meditation  and 
character  examination.  From  these 
renewals,  one  may  reach  or  maintain 
a degree  of  excellence.  There  are,  of 
course,  different  ways  of  being  alone, 
but  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  ex- 
perience of  hunting,  doing  it  by  one’s 
self  provides  a feeling  of  solitude  that 
is  unequaled  elsewhere. 

Though  taking  game  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  human  survival,  just 
knowing  you  can  do  it  if  you  have  to 
provides  a feeling  of  security. 

When  hunting  alone,  do  not  hurry. 
Allow  time  to  observe,  listen,  and 


record  in  your  mind  the  natural  world 
around  you.  Do  your  best  to  learn  the 
habits  and  needs  of  not  only  the  spe- 
cies you  are  after,  but  also  of  the 
others  you  see.  Check  that  den  tree. 
Try  to  determine  what  is  occupying  it. 
Look  for  the  feeding  areas  and  escape 
cover  surrounding  it.  At  springs  and 
streams,  look  for  signs  of  night  visi- 
tors. Think  about  natural  predation, 
and  remember  that  you  are  a predator 
also,  with  an  ability  that  other  preda- 
tors do  not  have — the  ability  to 
change  the  environment  by  your  ac- 
tion or  inaction.  Take  time  to  study 
the  trees  and  fields  around  you.  Con- 
sider the  promise  they  hold  for  the 
future.  Think  about  the  actions  you 
should  and  can  take  to  help  ensure 
that  future.  When  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  game,  if  possible  try 
to  stalk  closer  to  improve  the  chance 
of  a clean  shot,  even  though  your 
firearm  has  great  range.  When  suc- 
cessful, take  proper  care  of  the  meat, 
and  when  it  is  placed  on  the  table, 
take  a moment  to  remember  what 
made  your  hunt  possible,  and  that 
you  have  the  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  make  it  possible  for 
future  generations  to  hunt  also. 

The  nonhunter  will  find  his  solitude 
another  way,  but  for  everyone  the 
basics  are  the  same. 

Nature  bides  its  time.  It  is  impar- 
tial. If  we  work  with  it,  we  can  sur- 
vive. If  we  oppose  it,  we  are  bound  to 
lose.  Life  becomes  fatigued,  even  as 
machines  of  steel.  It  is  then  that  soli- 
tude beckons.  After  the  meditation 
and  solitude,  one  can  return  to  the 
realities  of  daily  life  with  renewed 
ability  and  vigor.  Try  it  sometime. 


WHEN  HUNTING  ALONE,  do  not  hurry. 
Allow  time  to  observe,  listen,  and  record 
in  your  mind  the  natural  world  around  you. 


Mds  cooserVafioo 


The  ruffed  grouse,  ^ 
purofFicial  state  bird, 
is  found  in  suitable  habitat 
bhroughoutthe  state. 
Grouse  habitat  must 
contain  thick  areas 
for  shelter  and  more 
open  areas  -for 
feeding, 
breeding 
and  rQ'is\ng 
their  you ng/"^ 


Male  grouse  attract  fenoales 
during  the  mating  season  by 
beating  the  air  with  their 
wings.  This  is  called 
" "drumming,"  and 
^ sounds  like  a 
gasoline  lawn  mower 
or  chainsaw  being  started. 


Young  grouse  (chicks)  are 
precociaf,  meaning  they  can 
leave  their  rrest  immediately 
after  hatching.  They  are  able  to 
fly  at  only  three  weeks  of  age^ 
and  by  fall  they  look  Just  life  sinking  — 
their  parents.  ^ like 

snowshoesT 


In  the  winter;  a -feather/ 
fringe  grows  around  the 
grouse's  toes.  This  allows, 
Tb  to  walk,  on  top  of -the 
snow  without 
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Unscramble  the  letters 
to  find  the  word  that 
means  "able  "to  leave  the. 
nest  right  after  hatching." 

By  Dick  Fagan, 
illustrations  byR^KFRei2_ 


CHRISTOPHER  LAUVER, 
12,  Beaver  Springs,  took 
this  gobbler  from  Snyder 
County.  The  bird  weighed 
over  17  pounds  and  had  a 
beard  9’/2  inches  long. 


JEFFREY  BARNES,  Harleys- 
ville,  took  this  21  V4-pounder 
from  Hickory  Run. 


DALE  SCHRECK,  Pen  Argyl, 
took  this  18-pounder  from  Pike 
County  on  the  second  day  of 
the  ’82  spring  season. 


Mill 


Signs  ( 
TVh 


GEORGE  BARNS 
connected  with  i 
biers  within  an  I 
hunting  in  Perry  ( 


DOUG  STREBEL  came  down 
from  Monroe,  New  York,  to  col- 
lect this  gobbler. 


Lycoming  County 
Watsontown,  cal 
gobbler. 


RICK  LANDIS,  Denver, 
with  his  son  Flint,  daugh- 
ter Wendy,  and  a Sullivan 
County  gobbler. 


DEAN  SIMMS,  New  Alex- 
andria, got  this  16V2- 
pound  gobbler  in  West- 
moreland County. 


JEFF  SWARTZEN- 
TRUBER,  Christiana, 
shows  his  17-pound 
Schuylkill  County  gob- 


Barry,  Blain, 
18-pound  gob- 
other  while 


Schuylkill  County  is 
where  F.  SCOTT  JONES 
called  in  this  hen  sport- 
ing a 7V2-inch  beard. 


Spring 

EYS 

JAKE  GRESH, 
this  14-pound 


JIM  KAPPELER,  Pittsburgh, 
took  this  20-pound  gobbler  from 
Venango  County. 


DUANE  KUHN’S  Pike  County 
gobbler  weighed  18  pounds 
and  had  an  8V2-inch  beard. 


Potter  County  is  where 
ERNEST  KLINGER,  Gratz, 
found  this  gobbler,  a 19- 
pounder  with  a 9-inch  beard. 


PETER  MARKULIN  came 
from  Iselyn,  New  Jersey  to 
bag  this  Susquehanna 
County  gobbler. 


JOHN  STACKEL, 
Doylestown,  got  this 
19-pound  gobbler  in 
Tioga  County. 
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Super  Slob 

SNYDER  COUNTY— A local  sports- 
men’s club  made  a hunter  ethics  dis- 
play which  is  used  in  hunter  educa- 
tion courses  and  various  exhibits.  The 
display  shows  shot-up  signs,  litter, 
cables  which  were  shot,  etc.  Also 
mounted  on  the  display  was  a nice 
8-point  rack  from  a buck  which  had 
been  killed  out  of  season.  Someone 
broke  into  the  club  and  stole  the  deer 
antlers  off  of  the  display  boardl  I’ve 
seen  slobs  do  some  miserable  things 
before,  but  this  has  to  be  the  slobbiest! 
— DGP  John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Game 
protectors  answer  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions each  year.  Some  require  rather 
lengthy  and  involved  explanations, 
such  as  how  and  why  deer  grow  ant- 
lers. Other  questions  are  much  easier 
to  answer,  like  the  incubation  period 
for  grouse — about  24  days.  But  I was 
recently  asked  a question  that  con- 
founded me.  A young  lady  wanted  to 
know  if  a sea  gull  would  explode  if  he 
swallowed  an  Alka  Seltzer. — DGP 
Robert  Snouffer,  Mechanicsburg. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— As  you 
know,  sportsmen  often  give  catchy 
names  to  their  hunting  camps  and 
summer  homes — familiar  names  such 
as  “4-Point,”  “Big  Buck,”  “Whisper- 
ing Pines,”  “Bear’s  Den,”  etc.  My 
favorite  camp  name,  at  least  in  this 
district,  belongs  to  John  Jenkins  of 
Troy.  His  camp  is  called;  “Oleo 
Acres  — One  of  the  Gheaper 
Spreads.” — DGP  William  A.  Bowers, 
Troy. 


Commonsense 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— At  this 
time  of  the  year  my  phone  rings  off 
the  hook  concerning  wildlife  com- 
plaints. One  of  the  most  common 
complaints  is  rabbits  in  the  garden, 
and  most  people  want  them  trapped. 
Rabbits  are  almost  impossible  to  trap 
in  spring  and  summer.  The  best  way  I 
know  of  to  protect  gardens  from  rab- 
bits is  to  surround  it  with  18-  or 
24- inch  chicken  wire.  The  wire  is  in- 
expensive, and  can  be  used  for  many 
years  if  it’s  taken  care  of.  Rabbits 
don’t  normally  jump  over  the  wire, 
and  if  it  is  laid  tight  to  the  ground, 
they  will  not  crawl  under  it.  I have 
used  this  method  for  several  years, 
and  I have  yet  to  lose  a thing  in  my 
garden  to  rabbits. — DGP  John  A. 
Shutter,  Lancaster. 


Great  News 

McKEAN  COUNTY— I had  only 
one  hunting  accident  in  my  district  in 
1982.  I doubt  if  any  other  sport  in  this 
area  had  such  a low  accident  rate. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  sportsmen. — 
DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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Insignificant? 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Recently,  a 
former  Renovo  man  was  sent  to  prison 
for  killing  a deer  in  closed  season. 
While  out  on  bail  during  an  appeal  of 
his  one- to- three- year  prison  sentence, 
he  was  apprehended  by  Bucks  County 
DGP  Cheryl  Trewella  with  an  illegal 
deer.  During  his  bail  revocation  hear- 
ing in  Clinton  County,  the  defense 
counsel  argued  that  Game  Law  viola- 
tions were  not  significant  infractions 
of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  judge  disagreed  and  rescinded  the 
bail,  causing  the  defendant  to  be 
returned  to  prison. — DGP  John  Was- 
serman,  Renovo. 


Paying  Off 

For  the  second  winter  in  a row,  Pve 
seen  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  feeding  on 
multiflora  rose  hips  and  autumn  olive 
berries  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  coun- 
ties. The  gypsy  moth  infestation  has 
reduced  the  mass  production  in  many 
mountainous  areas,  forcing  turkeys  to 
look  for  alternate  foods.  I am  sure  that 
during  a hard  winter  turkeys  find  these 
two  shrubs  anything  but  noxious. — 
LM  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


This  is  Gratitude? 

GREENE  COUNTY— During  the 
first  day  of  this  past  deer  season.  Dep- 
uty Bill  Ireland  encountered  three  fel- 
lows who  had  not  correctly  tagged 
their  deer.  Instead  of  making  an  ar- 
rest, Deputy  Ireland  helped  the  hunt- 
ers fill  out  and  properly  attach  their 
tags  to  their  deer — good  public  rela- 
tions, right?  A week  later.  Bill  was 
passing  by  the  same  area  and  guess 
what  he  found?  The  same  hunters 
back  in  the  woods  after  a second  deer, 
using  the  very  same  tags  that  Bill  had 
previously  helped  them  fill  out  and  at- 
tach. No  warnings  this  time — good 
law  enforcement! — DGP  S.A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


Classroom  Material 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Few  hunt- 
ers are  more  observant  of  wildlife  and 
their  habits  than  my  friend  Ed  Atts, 
6th  grade  teacher  in  the  Valley  Grove 
School  District.  During  the  extended 
grouse  season,  Ed  took  time  to  analyze 
the  diet  of  two  grouse  he  harvested. 
One  crop  contained  1059  wild  cherry 
buds,  and  no  other  food,  although  this 
grouse  was  taken  within  sight  of  a 
stand  of  aspen,  one  of  the  grouse’s  pre- 
ferred foods.  The  second  crop  con- 
tained 631  sumac  seeds,  208  cinquefoil 
leaves,  1 hawthorn  berry,  1 blade  of 
grass,  12  unidentified  buds,  and  a ker- 
nel of  corn — a total  of  854  individual 
particles  of  food. — DGP  Leo  Yahner, 
Eranklin. 


None  Are  So  Blind  . . . 

BLAIR  COUNTY — On  two  occa- 
sions this  past  antlered  deer  season,  a 
deputy  and  I were  listening  to  un- 
happy hunters  tell  us  there  weren’t 
any  deer  left,  while  antlered  deer 
stood  within  sight  of  us.  The  dis- 
gruntled hunters  were  too  busy  com- 
plaining to  notice  the  deer.  Needless 
to  say,  we  departed  without  saying  a 
word — just  with  smiles  on  our  faces. 
— DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg. 
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Ingenious 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— I re- 
cently received  a call  from  an  in- 
dividual \vho  had  an  owl  in  his  fire- 
place. Upon  arriving  at  the  scene,  I 
found  a red  phase  screech  owl  sitting 
on  the  grate.  When  I opened  the  doors 
he  flew  up  on  the  smoke  shelf  and 
when  I reached  up  there  he  flew  up, 
just  out  of  reach.  My  next  strategy  was 
to  get  a long  flexible  pole  to  push  him 
out  of  the  chimney.  Well,  the  pole 
reached  within  about  three  feet  of  the 
chimney’s  top,  and  the  owl  flew  above 
that,  but  still  would  not  fly  out.  Next, 
we  went  up  on  the  roof  and  tried  to 
reach  down  and  get  him.  But  again, 
he  stayed  just  out  of  reach  and  would 
not  come  out.  I then  got  the  idea  to 
drop  a rope  down  the  chimney  and  tie 
a piece  of  foam  rubber  to  it,  so  it 
could  be  pulled  up  the  chimney,  fill- 
ing out  to  the  contours  of  the  chimney. 
This  brought  him  up  to  about  a foot 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  where  he 
was  picked  up  and  released  unharmed. 
— DGP  D.  E.  Hockenberry,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


The  best  way  to  be  prepared  for 
hunting  season  is  to  keep  yourself  and 
your  equipment  in  top  condition  dur- 
ing the  “off”  season.  — LM  Jerry 
Becker,  Du  Bois. 


The  Way  It  Goes,  Joe 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— This 
past  hunting  season  was  the  first  for 
the  landowner  antlerless  deer  license. 
My  neighbor  Joe  Sowers  met  the  re- 
quirements for  such  a license  and  was 
issued  the  “Number  1”  landowner 
antlerless  deer  license  in  this  county. 
Joe  was  quite  proud  of  this,  since  he 
had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  receive 
a “doe”  license  in  either  1980  or  1981. 
But  as  luck  would  have  it,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1982  antlered  deer 
season  he  killed  the  first  buck  of  his 
life.  Oh  well,  that  Number  1 license 
will  make  a nice  souvenir. — DGP  A1 
Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Trapped 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— We 
received  the  usual  number  of  com- 
plaints about  stolen  traps  last  season, 
but  quite  a few  successful  prosecu- 
tions were  made  here  and  in  Lehigh 
Gounty  as  a result  of  sportsmen  be- 
coming involved.  The  SPORT  pro- 
gram is  working  for  trappers  too. — 
DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


Pair  of  Aces 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— I recently 
checked  a pair  of  individuals  I 
thought  might  be  dumping  garbage. 
They  had  a couple  of  barrels  in  the 
back  of  a pickup  truck  which  was 
parked  in  an  area  where  there  has 
been  a lot  of  littering.  I asked  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  replied 
they  were  picking  up  bottles  and  cans. 
I looked  in  their  barrels  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  were  doing.  It  was 
really  encouraging  to  see  these  people 
cleaning  up  an  area  and  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  recyclable  mate- 
rial. Of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
others  making  the  area  an  eyesore  to 
begin  with. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  So. 
Williamsport. 
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Mute  Testimony 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— How  many 
times  have  you  hiked  through  the 
deep  woods  or  sat  down  next  to  a crys- 
tal clear  stream  thinking  you  might  be 
the  first  person  to  ever  enjoy  the  tiny 
niche,  only  to  spy  a clutter  of  rusted 
cans  or  broken  bottles  nearby,  proving 
others  had  preceeded  you.  Please  keep 
what  we  have  left  clean  and  beautiful 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren. — 
DGP  Scott  R.  Bills. 


First  One 

SOMERSET  COC/Nry— Although 
I have  had  reports  of  bobcats  being 
illegally  taken  or  caught  by  mistake  in 
my  district  each  year  since  being 
assigned  here,  I never  actually  got  to 
see  one  of  these  beautiful  and  wary 
creatures  until  this  past  winter.  On 
December  31,  trapper  Ray  St.  Clair  of 
Boswell  called  me  for  assistance  in 
releasing  a bobcat  he  had  accidentally 
caught.  At  the  scene,  we  took  some 
photos  and  then  released  the  cat.  It 
lay  still  for  some  time,  but  after  re- 
gaining its  breath  and  composure, 
and  realizing  it  was  free,  the  beautiful 
creature  made  a dash  to  freedom. — 
DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Randy  to  the  Rescue 

CLARION  COUNTY— Deputy 
Dick  Bodenhorn  phoned  me  late  one 
Saturday  afternoon  about  a great  blue 
heron  which  had  just  been  turned 
over  to  him  by  a local  sportsman. 
Dick  thought  the  bird  could  survive  if 
he  could  get  it  some  food.  I immedi- 
ately called  Randy  Culberson,  who 
owns  a sporting  goods  store  in  Knox, 
and,  although  the  store  was  closed, 
Randy  opened  it  and  gave  us  minnows 
and  a container  to  transport  them  in. 
Many  people  talk  about  helping  wild- 
life, but  here  is  one  example  of  how 
one  person  did.  Thanks,  Randy. — 
DGP  Keith  Harbaugh,  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Way  It  Should  Be 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— With  all 
of  the  special  interest  groups  vying  for 
their  own  hunting  seasons,  or  for  ex- 
tensions to  a special  hunting  season, 
it’s  easy  to  lose  track  of  the  fact  that 
the  wellbeing  of  our  wildlife,  not  the 
hunter,  is  the  major  concern  of  the 
Game  Commission.  It’s  not  always 
possible  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
professional  \vildlife  management  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  compatible  with 
the  public’s  wishes.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  should  all  make  a conscious  effort 
to  compromise  for  the  good  of  the 
resource. — DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Benton. 


All  Cooped  Up 

FULTON  COC/iVTY- While  trap- 
ping turkey  here  last  winter,  we  spent 
so  many  hours  in  a small  confining 
tent,  usually  without  seeing  a thing,  I 
began  to  wonder  who  was  trapping 
who.  The  turkeys  went  about  their 
business  as  usual,  while  we  didn’t 
dare  leave  the  tent. — DGP  Mark 
Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 
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POTTER  COUNTY— Edgar  Berg- 
man, from  Germania  Station,  got  an 
unexpected  surprise  when  he  fried  the 
liver  from  a healthy  doe  he  got  during 
the  past  season — a thin  piece  of  wire, 
approximately  IV4  inches  long.  How 
and  where  this  piece  of  metal  entered 
the  doe  is  a mystery,  but  it  didn’t  seem 
to  affect  the  animal  at  all. — DGP  Ron 
Glouser,  Galeton. 


Salesmanship 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Within 
the  past  year  Deputy  Sam  Volpe  signed 
up  eight  new  cooperators  in  our  Safe- 
ty Zone  program,  opening  up  4657 
acres  of  land  for  hunting  which  had 
previously  been  posted. — DGP  Bill 
Hutson,  Sigel. 


Gotta  Eat 

PERRY  COUNTY— Life  can  be 
dangerous,  even  at  the  birdfeeder. 
One  snowy  morning  we  were  watch- 
ing the  usual  collection  of  birds  at  our 
feeders,  when  suddenly  a dark  form 
swooped  down  and  killed  a mourning 
dove.  The  predator,  a sharp-shinned 
hawk,  was  not  big  enough  to  get  air- 
borne with  its  breakfast,  so  he  sat  on  a 
snow  drift  and  ate  his  meal. — DGP 
LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


There  When  Needed 

CENTRE  COUNTY— During  deer 
season.  Deputy  Gary  Bailey  heard  a 
shot  nearby.  He  went  to  investigate 
and  found  a severly  wounded  man  ly- 
ing on  the  ground.  Gontrary  to  all  safe 
gun  handling  practices,  this  individ- 
ual had  been  pulling  his  loaded  30-06 
up  to  his  tree  stand  on  a piece  of  rope, 
muzzle  toward  him,  when  the  firearm 
discharged.  The  bullet  shattered  his 
pelvis  and  caused  severe  internal  dam- 
age. Gary’s  help  and  the  swiftness  of 
the  Port  Matilda  ambulance  crew  got 
the  victim  to  the  Gentre  Gommunity 
Hospital  in  a very  short  period  of 
time.  Hospital  officials  later  told  me 
that  without  their  fast  responses  this 
hunter  probably  would  have  bled  to 
death.  A pat  on  the  back  to  Gary  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  dedicated  depu- 
ties that  patrol  our  forests  and 
fields — DGP  Joe  Wiker,  Port  Matilda. 


Quiet  Cruising 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Pve  heard  of  game  protectors  going  to 
many  extremes  to  apprehend  deliber- 
ate violators  of  the  Game  Law,  but 
during  deer  season  this  year.  Deputy 
Paul  Puglia  and  I were  accused  of 
patrolling  on  10  speeds.  Now,  if  we 
could  just  figure  out  where  to  mount 
the  red  light  and  radio! — DGP  R. 
Matthew  Hough,  Greensburg. 
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Archers  Set  New  Record 


For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
archers  have  set  a new  state  deer 
harvest  record. 

During  the  1982  seasons,  archery 
hunters  reported  taking  7,264  deer. 
One  year  earlier,  the  harvest  was 
6,070,  while  the  1980  figure  was  5,879. 
All  three  harvests  topped  all  previous 
records. 

A significant  drop  in  deer  taken  by 
flintlock  hunters  was  recorded  in 
1982;  just  4,177  were  reported  by  the 
black  powder  fraternity,  compared 
with  8,246  the  previous  year. 

Flintlockers  reported  358  antlered 
and  3,819  antlerless  deer.  While  the 
muzzleloader  harvest  impacted  mainly 
on  the  antlerless  herd,  the  archery 
harvest  was  more  evenly  distributed; 
bow  hunters  claimed  3,363  bucks  and 
3,901  antlerless  deer. 

Potter  County  was  tops  for  archers 
with  357,  followed  by  Schuylkill,  257; 
Tioga,  253;  Bradford,  251;  and  Berks 
243. 

Venango  County  produced  257 
cards  from  successful  blackpowder 
hunters.  Other  top  counties  included: 
Schuylkill,  186;  Clearfield,  181; 
Somerset,  162;  and  Luzerne,  150. 

Game  biologists  became  concerned 
when  flintlock  hunters  began  taking  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  the 
antlerless  harvest  in  some  areas  in 
1980.  By  1981,  muzzleloaders  took 


JOHN  SCHOENEWALD  did  his  part  in  help- 
ing Keystone  State  archers  establish  a 
record  harvest  by  bagging  this  219-pound 
field-dressed  7-point  in  Philadelphia  County. 
John  first  saw  this  trophy  while  it  and  two 
other  bucks  were  all  following  the  same 
doe. 


over  15  percent  of  the  antlerless  har- 
vest in  16  counties,  and  the  “uncon- 
trolled” harvest  (by  muzzleloaders 
and  archers)  exceeded  15  percent  in 
40  counties. 

Deer  Biologist  William  Shope  says, 
“The  Game  Commission’s  ability  to 
manage  the  herd  is  seriously  com- 
promised when  the  unregulated  re- 
moval exceeds  15  percent  of  the  antler- 
less harvest  in  any  county.” 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  snowballing 
muzzleloader  harvest,  the  1982  season 
was  reduced  to  four  days  and  held  im- 
mediately after  the  antlerless  season. 
Before  last  year,  flintlock  seasons  had 
lasted  from  three  days  to  three  weeks 
and  were  held  after  Christmas. 

As  a result,  the  number  of  counties 
where  muzzleloaders  took  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  antlerless  harvest  dropped 
to  only  four  in  1982.  Nowhere  did  the 
figure  exceed  18  percent,  whereas 
eight  counties  had  been  over  this  mark 
in  1981. 
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RON  POINTER,  Eighty-Four,  took  this  185- 
pound  8-point  in  Washington  County. 


Since  the  1982  four- day  flintlock 
season  reduced  the  number  of  antler- 
less deer  being  taken  outside  the  regu- 
lated rifle  season,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  continuation  of  the 
four-day  season  in  1983,  to  be  held 
December  14-17. 

“But  we’re  not  out  of  the  woods  yet 
as  far  as  ‘uncontrolled’  antlerless  har- 
vests are  concerned,’’  Shope  says.  “In 
1982,  the  15  percent  allowable  unregu- 
lated antlerless  harvest  (by  archers 
and  flintlockers)  was  exceeded  in  21 
counties,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  monitor  trends  in  bow  and 
muzzleloader  seasons  to  determine 
their  impact  on  the  deer  management 
program.’’ 


PGC  Game  Fund  Contributions -1982 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
is  permitted  to  accept  donations  from 
any  individual,  association,  corpora- 
tion or  firm.  Each  year  a significant 
number  make  contributions,  and  this 
money  goes  toward  the  purchase  of 
land  which  is  used  for  various  wildlife 
management  purposes  by  many  thou- 
sands of  hunters  and  nonhunters.  Our 
records  of  contributions  for  1982  indi- 
cate that  the  following  persons  and 
groups  donated  to  the  Game  Fund; 

Robert  V.  Zimmerman,  Akron;  Daniel 
C.  Young,  Easton;  Wayne  Weller,  Sel- 
insgrove;  Fred  P.  Gutelius,  Mifflinburg; 
Frederick  L.  Krauss  III,  Philadelphia; 
Richard  Weimer,  Bethlehem;  Robert 
McNeil,  Coatesville;  Jeffrey  H.  Schurr, 
Elverson;  Dennis  P.  Delaney,  Wayne; 
Manheim  Sportsmen’s  Assoc.,  Man- 
heim;  Lee  Arnigh,  Millersville;  Harry  L. 
Stauffer,  McKeesport;  Terry  D.  Phillips, 
Altoona;  Patricia  M.  Jackson,  King  of 
Prussia;  Akron  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Akron;  Harry  A.  Lindsay,  New  Galilee; 
Daryl  Lang,  Monroeville;  John  J.  Leko- 
sky,  Hazleton;  Cynthia  L.  Shoemaker, 
Middletown;  Greater  Wyoming  Valley 
Audubon  Society,  Forty  Fort; 

Scott  E.  Strassner,  Erie;  Samuel  E. 
Fasick,  Lemoyne;  Albert  J.  Cross,  Pitts- 
burgh; Lancaster  Road  Runners  Club, 
Lancaster;  Byron  J.  Farley,  Fortson, 
Ga.;  John  L.  Wermlinger,  Pittsburgh; 


Oreste  V.  Unti,  Philadelphia;  Baird  Orni- 
thological Club,  Reading;  Susquehan- 
nock  Fly  Fishers,  Lebanon;  Mifflinburg 
Area  High  School,  Mifflinburg;  Boscov’s 
Department  Store,  Wilkes-Barre;  Miriam 
R.  Schntz,  Emmaus;  Russel  Row  camp- 
ing group,  Lititz;  Betty  L.  Hobbs,  Jones- 
town; William  Penn  Foundation,  Phila- 
delphia; Jeffrey  Hall,  West  Newton; 
Charles  Hodnicki,  Pittsburgh;  Dwight 
W.  Runkle,  Hummels  Wharf;  Maurice  V. 
Haines,  Pennsauken,  N.J.;  Joseph  J. 
Woodburn  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Paul  E. 
Horna,  Springfield;  Evan  R.  Wright,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  David  L.  McLeary,  Cham- 
bersburg;  Ronald  C.  Fleetwood,  Bristol; 
Strausstown  Women’s  Club,  Strauss- 
town;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Bruner 
Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Alaska  & British 
Columbia  Big  Game  Hunters  & Fisher- 
men, Lebanon. 

Numerous  individuals  also  contrib- 
uted at  the  Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek 
and  Siegel  Marsh  visitors’  centers  last 
year. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giv- 
ing credit  to  any  deserving  person  or 
group,  we  apologize.  The  many  contri- 
butions, large  and  small,  help  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  management  program 
and  testify  to  the  sincere  concern  of 
Pennsylvanians  and  friends  in  other 
states  for  the  Keystone  State’s  wildlife 
resources. 
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Commissioner  Thompson  Retires 


James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh 
area  Game  Commissioner,  has  con- 
cluded the  second- longest  career  ever 
as  a Commissioner. 

Thompson’s  service  as  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
began  June  28,  1957,  and  concluded 
January  31,  1983.  His  26-year  career 
as  a Commissioner  spanned  118  formal 
meetings  of  the  board.  Only  the  late 
General  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Bethayres 
had  a longer  tenure  as  a Commis- 
sioner, having  served  for  34  years 
from  1935  until  1969. 

Thompson,  former  president  of 
Harmony  Dairy,  was  a deputy  game 
protector  for  seven  years  before  being 
appointed  to  the  eight-member  Game 
Commission  by  then  Governor  George 
Leader. 

One  of  Thompson’s  pet  projects  was 
an  antlerless  deer  season.  The  first 
regular  one  was  held  in  1957,  Thomp- 
son’s first  year  on  the  Commission, 
and  one  has  been  held  every  year  since 
then.  When  regular  antlerless  seasons 
were  established  in  1957,  the  annual 
reported  buck  harvest  had  never 


James  A.  Thompson 


topped  50,000;  since  1964,  it  has  not 
been  below  50,000.  Additionally,  dur- 
ing Thompson’s  tenure  over  333,000 
acres  were  added  to  the  state  Game 
Lands  program. 


in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Complete  Book  of  Shooting,  by  Jack  O’Connor,  with  Roy  Dunlap,  Alex  Kerr  and 
Jeff  Cooper,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105, 
376  pp.,  $24.95.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  classic  book  on  shooting  by  the 
late  Jack  O’Connor  and  three  of  the  foremost  experts  in  their  fields  — Roy  Dunlap 
(target  shooting),  Alex  Kerr  (trap/skeet),  and  Jeff  Cooper  (handguns).  Written  for 
those  with  a new  or  ongoing  interest  in  shooting,  the  book  provides  enjoyable 
and  informative  reading  and  includes  numerous  photos  and  illustrations. 

Hiking  the  North  Cascades,  by  Fred  T.  Darvill,  Jr.  and  Timberline  Country:  The 
Sierra  High  Route,  by  Steve  Roper,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94108,  softbound,  $9.95  each.  The  two  books  are  trail  guides  for  some 
of  the  most  scenic  and  wild  country  on  the  continent.  Darvill’s  book  covers 
almost  100  trails  through  the  North  Cascades,  and  Roper’s  book  covers  some  of 
the  less  traveled  areas  of  the  High  Sierra. 
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Pennsylvania  Grouse  Habitat 
Management  Areas 

By  John  Kriz  and  Lincoln  Lang 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologists 


Based  primarily  on  research  stud- 
ies and  experimental  manage- 
ment techniques  developed  for  ruffed 
grouse  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
theoretically  and  under  ideal  condi- 
tions it  is  possible  to  sustain  a pair  of 
breeding  grouse  on  approximately  ten 
acres  of  habitat.  The  feasibility  of  this 
type  of  management,  particularly 
over  large  tracts  of  forested  land,  has 
not  been  well  documented. 

To  determine  if  intensive  manage- 
ment for  grouse  is  practical,  the  Game 
Commission  has  selected  certain  areas 
on  State  Game  Lands  for  study.  Two 
square  miles  of  SGL’s  79  in  Cambria 
County  and  291  in  Warren  County 
and  four  square  miles  of  SGL  91  in 
Luzerne  County  were  the  areas  chosen. 
Most  of  the  forests  on  these  tracts  are 
too  old  for  optimum  grouse  use.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  each  of  the  areas 
above  is  being  manipulated  to  create 
better  grouse  habitat;  no  management 
is  being  done  on  the  other  half. 


Initially  in  1981-82,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  managed  section  on  79/ 
291  was  clear-cut.  On  SGL  91,  about 
90  patches  one- half  acre  in  size  were 
clearcut  for  firewood,  three- fourths  of 
a mile  of  clover  strips  was  established, 
and  clumps  of  shrubs  and  conifers 
were  planted.  Since  grouse  prefer  very 
young  dense  forest  growth  (brush- 
land),  cutting  of  the  older  forest 
stands  was  accomplished  to  produce 
this  condition.  The  forest  composition 
on  each  of  the  Game  Lands  is  dif- 
ferent; in  Warren  County  most  of  the 
land  is  covered  by  northern  hard- 
woods (beech,  birch,  maple)  with 
some  large  areas  of  aspen;  in  Cambria 
County  the  forest  is  classed  as  north- 
ern hardwoods  but  contains  a large 
percentage  of  oaks  and  almost  no 
aspen;  in  Luzerne  County  there  is  a 
mixture  of  forest  types  including  mixed 
oak,  northern  hardwoods,  and  scat- 
tered stands  of  hemlock  and  spruce. 
The  response  of  the  land  to  the  first 
cuttings  on  the  three  areas  will  natur- 
ally be  different. 

The  only  way  to  determine  if  inten- 
sive management  for  grouse  can  be 
effective  is  to  monitor  grouse  popula- 
tions on  both  the  managed  and  un- 
managed portions  of  the  areas  and 
compare  the  data.  The  populations 
are  being  closely  watched  by  students 
who  are  enrolled  at  local  colleges  and 
majoring  in  wildlife  or  related  fields. 
These  students  are  financed  by  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  of  America  and 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGISTS  are  determining 
the  effects  of  management  practices  on 
ruffed  grouse  populations.  This  clear-cut 
area  will  provide  heavy  ground  cover  for 
grouse. 
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Number  of  Acres  Per  Occupied  Primary  Drumming  Site  in  April 


Year 

SGL  79,  Cambria  County 

SGL  91,  Luzerne  County 

SGL  291,  Warren  County 

Managed 

Unmanaged 

Managed 

Unmanaged 

Managed 

Unmanaged 

1980 

213 

80 

155 

97 

120 

200 

1981 

128 

107 

171 

105 

46 

75 

1982 

107 

71 

131 

105 

86 

67 

Number  of  Grouse  Flushes  Per  Mile;  September  to  Mid-October 

Year 

SGL  79,  Cambria  County 

SGL  91,  Luzerne  County 

SGL  291,  Warren  County 

Managed  Unmanaged 

Managed  Unmanaged 

Managed  Unmanaged 

1980 

1981 

1982 

.48  .33 

.29  .35 

.27  .35 

.29  .39 

.58  1.01 

.54  .51 

.70  .68 

.66  1.05 

1.26  .97 

Number  of  Grouse  Flushes  Per  Hour  by  Hunters 


Year 

SGL  79,  Cambria  County 

SGL  91,  Luzerne  County 

SGL  291,  Warren  County 

Managed  Unmanaged 

Managed  Unmanaged 

Managed 

Unmanaged 

1980 

.22* 

.15* 

0** 

1981 

.29  .55 

.35  .50 

1.30 

1.14 

1982 

.12  .34 

.26  .32 

.77 

.53 

* Data  not  separated 
**  No  hunters 


are  supervised  by  Game  Commission 
biologists.  On  each  of  the  three  study 
areas,  a student  spends  twenty  man- 
days  in  April  searching  for  drumming 
grouse  and  mapping  actual  drum- 
ming sites.  For  twenty  man-days  in 
September  to  mid-October  he  walks 
marked  census  lines  which  are  equally 
distributed  on  the  managed  and  un- 
managed sections,  and  counts  all 
grouse  flushed.  In  November,  on  the 
ten  most  heavily  hunted  days,  usually 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  the  students 
interview  hunters  to  determine  how 
many  grouse  were  seen  and  bagged  on 
each  part  of  the  study  area.  Written 
reports  are  submitted  annually  to  the 
wildlife  biologists  and  to  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  for  all  three  segments 
of  the  inventory.  Brood  surveys,  to 
determine  how  many  grouse  broods 
were  hatched  and  the  number  of 
chicks  per  brood,  are  contemplated 


THE  DENSE  seedling-sapling  stage  of 
forest  succession  provides  both  food  and 
cover  for  grouse,  and  these  are  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  grouse  densities  should 
be  found. 
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FOREST  TRACTS  such  as  this  may  provide 
some  food  for  the  bud-eating  grouse,  but 
there’s  not  much  protective  cover.  Grouse 
populations  are  relatively  low  in  these 
areas. 

for  inclusion  in  future  years. 

Grouse  populations  were  evaluated 
by  the  above  methods  on  all  three 
management  units  before  any  treat- 
ment was  initiated.  Populations  were 
found  to  be  similar  on  the  managed 
and  unmanaged  portions  in  each  case. 
The  areas  were  purposely  chosen  so 
they  would  be  as  homogeneous  as 
possible  in  the  beginning.  After  a 
period  of  years,  if  the  management 


activities  take  effect,  the  number  of 
grouse  on  the  managed  portion  should 
increase  over  that  on  the  unmanaged 
portion.  Degree  of  responses  will  dif- 
fer on  each  area  as  to  length  of  time 
and  number  of  birds  because  of  the 
different  ecological  situations  created 
by  the  varied  plant  speeies  present. 
However,  the  “bottom  line”  on  eaeh 
area  should  be  more  grouse  on  the 
managed  portion  than  on  the  unman- 
aged portion.  If  such  is  the  ease,  we 
ean  then  conclude  with  confidence 
that  habitat  management  for  ruffed 
grouse  will  be  productive  in  Penn- 
sylvania forests. 

Portions  of  other  State  Game  Lands 
throughout  the  state  are  also  being 
managed  with  hopes  of  improving 
grouse  habitat.  Notable  among  these 
is  SGL  176  in  Gentre  Gounty,  a four- 
square-mile traet  which  in  1975  was 
the  first  to  be  set  up  for  intensive 
grouse  management.  This  area  was 
discussed  briefly  in  a GAME  NEWS 
article,  “Pennsylvania  Grouse  Man- 
agement Update,”  May,  1980.  It  is  be- 
ing censused  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University  wildlife  management  grad- 
uate students,  in  a way  similar  to  the 
three  areas  discussed  here.  Other 
smaller  units  are  being  managed  on 
Game  Lands  in  other  counties. 


continued  from  page  1 

Our  new  buildings  and  grounds  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
the  agency  without  frills  and  unnecessary  embellishment.  We  do,  however, 
plan  to  incorporate  valuable  artifacts  attesting  to  the  Gommission’s  long  and 
proud  history  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management.  The  grounds  will  be  land- 
scaped with  hundreds  of  specimen  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  known  to  sup- 
port wildlife  populations. 

We  envision  a new  state  headquarters  and  training  facility  carrying  on  the 
traditions  and  excellence  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  a place 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  their  families  can  visit  proudly  in  the  knowledge 
they  too  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  it  to  reality. 

I am  hopeful  the  General  Assembly  will  respond  favorably  to  the  project, 
especially  since  reserve  funds  are  currently  available  and  both  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  stand  to  save  millions  of  dollars  once  the 
project  is  completed. 
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Understanding  Topo  Maps 
-Part  1 

Topographic  maps  have  found  their 
way  into  many  hunting  camps  and 
many  hunting  coats.  In  fact,  various 
kinds  of  outdoor  sportsmen,  from  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  to  backpackers  and 
photographers,  have  realized  the  value 
of  carrying  a detailed  map  of  local  ter- 
rain. 

Some  camps  use  topos  to  organize 
hunts.  Each  hunter’s  area  is  often  plot- 
ted on  the  map  so  that  everyone  knows 
the  general  location  of  other  party 
members.  This  knowledge  offers  ob- 
vious advantages  during  the  hunt  and 
provides  a safety  measure  in  case 
some  member  fails  to  return  on  time. 

Other  outdoor  sportsmen  use  topo 
maps  as  a field  log  and  diary.  They  note 
locations  on  the  map  where  they  have 
spotted  a big  black  bear  or  a flock  of 
turkeys.  Some  pinpoint  small  pools  in 
trout  streams  that  have  proven  produc- 
tive on  past  trips.  All  kinds  of  informa- 
tion can  be  plotted  in  this  way  — spring 
seeps,  campsites,  wildflower  patches, 
future  deer  stands,  maybe  even  the 
location  of  a tasty,  but  increasingly 
hard  to  find,  persimmon  tree.  Maps  no- 
tated in  this  way  become  increasingly 
valuable  as  references  for  the  future  as 
well  as  rich  reminders  of  past  days 
afield. 

However,  there  is  still  another  as- 
pect of  topographic  maps  that  far  too 
many  sportsmen  overlook.  Because  we 
are  creatures  of  habit,  we  too  often 
hunt  on  the  same  ridge  from  year  to 
year,  perhaps  even  on  the  same  stand. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  terrain  from  the 
map’s  birdseye  view  can  often  point 


out  productive  areas  that  would  be 
otherwise  missed.  The  topo  map  might 
show  a better  deer  stand  only  a short 
distance  away  or  a promising  bend  in  a 
trout  stream  that  is  rarely  fished.  Pre- 
season scouting  using  a topo  map  can 
often  locate  promising  areas  to  hunt, 
fish  or  just  explore. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  de- 
tailed on  topographical  maps.  Such 
maps  are  available  in  various  map 
series  that  utilize  different  scales.  The 
30-minute  series,  for  example,  has  a 
scale  of  1:125,000.  That  means,  one 
inch  on  the  map  equals  125,000  inches 
(about  2 miles)  actual  distance.  On  the 
other  hand,  7.5-minute  maps  use  a 
scale  of  1:24,000  so  that  one  map  inch 
translates  into  an  actual  land  distance 
of  only  2000  feet.  This  large  scale 
shows  the  more  detailed  information 
that  sportsmen  are  likely  to  need  and 
is,  therefore,  the  series  to  buy.  Some 
areas  of  the  state  are  also  covered  by 
15-minute  maps.  These  are  convenient 
to  show  large  areas  of  land  where  de- 
tail is  not  important. 

All  topographic  maps  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  plotted  on  a state  index  map. 
This  index  is  the  first  step  in  locating 

NOTE:  This  is  the  first  in  a six-part  series 
of  iessons  on  topographic  maps.  The 
series  uses  the  Dover,  PA,  7.5  minute, 
quadrangle  as  a basis  for  discussion 
and  questions.  Readers  are  encouraged 
to  buy  this  map  from  a local  distributor 
or  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Dis- 
tribution Section,  1200  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  VA  22202.  The  USGS 
price  is  $2.  Local  prices  may  vary.  When 
you  order,  request  the  free  Pennsylvania 
index  map,  a map  symbol  sheet,  and 
catalog  of  published  Pennsylvania 
maps. 
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specific  area  maps.  For  instance,  if 
you  hunt  an  area  of  Potter  County  near 
Conrad,  you  would  have  to  find  Conrad 
and  your  hunting  area  on  the  state  in- 
dex map  to  learn  the  title  of  the  map 
that  includes  that  particular  area.  The 
Conrad  map  might  be  the  one  you  need 
if  you  hunt  south  or  west  of  Conrad.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Short  Run  map  cov- 
ers most  ridges  just  east  of  Conrad, 
while  the  Ayers  Hill  and  Cherry  Springs 
maps  cover  ridges  north  of  Conrad.  In 
some  cases,  two  or  more  adjoining 
maps  have  to  be  used  to  cover  a partic- 
ular area.  But  the  point  is  clear,  the 
state  index  map  has  to  used  first. 

State  index  maps  are  free  and  avail- 
able from  local  distributors  who  handle 
topo  maps  and  from  the  U.S  Geological 
Survey  (USGS).  Pennsylvania  index 
maps  include  a list  of  local  map  deal- 
ers spread  across  the  state.  These 
local  dealers  are  the  best  source  of 
maps  and  literature.  Unfortunately,  it’s 
not  possible  to  publish  the  names  of 
all  local  distributors  here,  but  a few 
phone  calls  to  the  larger  sporting 
goods  stores  in  your  area  should  put 
you  on  the  right  track.  If  all  else  fails, 
write  to  the  USGS,  1200  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  VA  22202. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  OWL  will 
explore  the  basics  of  reading  and  inter- 
preting topo  maps,  or  quadrangles  as 
they  are  often  called.  Each  part  of  the 
series  will  be  a lesson  that  describes 
certain  map  features  and  then  provides 
practice  questions  to  reinforce  the 
material  covered.  Think  of  it  as  a mini- 
correspondence course  that  can  be 
used  by  an  individual  reader  at  home,  a 
group  of  scouts  or  students  at  school. 

Each  lesson  will  involve  some  map 


work;  that  is,  there  will  be  measuring, 
direction  finding  and  contour  interpre- 
tation. This  means  a common  map 
must  be  used  by  all  readers  who  want 
to  participate  seriously. 

Of  the  more  than  800  maps  covering 
Pennsylvania,  the  Dover,  7.5-minute 
quadrangle  will  form  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  instruction  in  the  months 
ahead.  This  particular  map  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  woodland,  farmland  and 
developed  suburban  areas.  It  contains 
a variety  of  topographic  and  cultural 
features.  In  short,  it  provides  the  vari- 
ety needed  to  learn  the  basics  of  read- 
ing topo  maps. 

Homework  Assignment 

Next  month’s  iesson  will  cover  the 
border  information  given  around  the 
perimeter  of  a topo  map.  Interested 
readers  should  have  a Dover,  7.5-min- 
ute quadrangle  by  that  time.  Until  then, 
answer  these  five  easy  questions  about 
contour  maps.  If  you  have  trouble,  con- 
sider the  next  few  months  a golden  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  something  new. 

1.  How  do  contour  lines  indicate 
direction  of  stream  flow? 

2.  Why  are  only  some  buildings  and 
surface  features  shown  in  purple  on 
some  maps? 

3.  How  many  square  miles  are 
shown  on  a 7.5-minute  quadrangle? 

4.  What  is  the  standard  symbol  for 
power  transmission  lines? 

5.  Are  any  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  drawn  on  topo- 
graphic maps? 

We  will  answer  these  questions  and 
more  in  the  months  ahead.  Stay  with 
us. 
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WORDS  THAT  A game  protector 
hears  often  are  “I  don’t  care  if 
someone  kills  a deer  illegally  so  long 
as  they  really  need  the  meat  and  will 
eat  it.  I get  mad  when  they  just  shoot  it 
and  leave  it  lay.”  Let’s  face  it  — most 
people  who  shoot  a deer  intend  to  eat 
it,  or  part  of  it.  I have  yet  to  arrest  or 
apprehend  a deer  poacher  who  “really 
needed  the  meat”  as  some  put  it.  They 
have  money  for  alcohol,  tobacco, 
gasoline  and  drugs  that  they  could 
have  used  for  food.  They  also  have 
some  expensive  and  mighty  fancy  rifles 
at  times  — the  last  one  we  confiscated 
retails  for  over  $400  and  was  just  about 
brand  new.  It  was  a semi-automatic 
centerfire  which  cannot  be  used  legally 
to  hunt  anything  in  Pennsylvania.  And 
let’s  face  facts,  the  jacklighter  who 
eats  a deer  he  kills  and  picks  up  also 
leaves  a lot  of  deer  to  rot.  They  wound 
deer  that  run  out  of  the  light  and  die  in 
the  woods  later,  they  don’t  see  a deer 
drop  after  they  shoot  it,  they  are  scared 
away  by  a landowner  or  another  vehicle, 
and  the  deer  they  had  dragged  partway 
to  the  road  is  left  to  rot  while  they  drive 
on  to  another  field  to  kill  another.  Some 
estimates  indicate  a poacher  kills  or 
wounds  seven  or  eight  deer  for  every 
one  he  gets.  Remember  that  the  next 
time  you  hear  someone  say  “It’s  okay  if 
they  don’t  leave  it  to  rot.” 

May  7 — 1 pick  up  Deputy  Bruce  Ellis 
before  daylight  and  we  head  toward 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  to  patrol 
on  the  first  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. We  check  a few  hunters  and  make 
one  arrest  for  having  a loaded  shotgun 
in  a vehicle. 

May  3— After  patrolling  most  of  the 
morning  in  the  east  for  turkey  season,  I 
pick  up  a roadkill  and  head  for  SGL  284 
near  Leesburg  to  dispose  of  it.  Sud- 
denly, up  a long  straightaway  on  the 
road,  a horse  comes  galloping  straight 
for  me!  I swerve  and  it  swerves  and  we 
miss  each  other.  Its  traces  are  flying 
and  it’s  obviously  a runaway.  I turn 
around  and  follow  It,  but  it  is  panicked 
and  won’t  stop.  I get  ahead  of  it  to  warn 
other  vehicles  and  then  speed  to  a T-in- 
tersection  to  stop  traffic.  The  horse 
comes  through,  hits  a parked  car,  goes 
down,  gets  up  and  continues  on.  Finally, 
after  another  half-mile  and  a hill  it 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 


angles  off  into  a Game  Lands  field.  Joe 
Porkalob,  a local  trapper,  comes  out 
with  some  rope  and  we  tie  the  horse, 
then  set  out  to  find  the  owner.  He  lives 
about  3Vz  miles  away. 

May  4 — Game  Protectors  do  wildlife 
counts  throughout  the  year.  Some  sur- 
vey doves,  some  pheasants.  Each 
spring  I do  a woodcock  singing  ground 
survey  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife.  I 
drive  the  same  route  at  sunset,  stop 
every  four  miles  and  count  the  number 
of  “peenting”  male  woodcock  I have 
and  send  a report  in  on  it.  When  all  the 
reports  are  compiled  and  compared  to 
previous  years,  it  gives  wildlife  mana- 
gers a handle  on  population  fluxua- 
tions. 

May  5— Today  is  a beautiful  spring 
day  so  I load  my  camera  and  take  a 
walk  on  two  Game  Lands,  carrying 
both  the  telephoto  and  the  regular 
lens.  I am  able  to  get  some  closeups  of 
a pair  of  Canadian  geese  moving  their 
goslings  across  a plowed  field,  a yel- 
lowlegs,  a green  heron,  and  a female 
woodcock  with  her  nestlings. 

May  70— DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I meet 
for  lunch  and  a tour  and  patrol  of  the 
Shenango  Dam  lands  under  wildlife 
management  lease  to  the  Game  Com- 
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mission.  We  then  head  for  SGL  270  in 
Dick’s  district.  LMO  Jim  Deniker  meets 
us  there  and  we  take  a look  at  some 
new  waterfowl  management  projects 
he  and  the  crew  have  been  working  on. 

May  77  — Dick  and  I patrol  together 
again.  We  spend  most  of  this  day  on 
SGL  130  working  on  a camping  viola- 
tion Dick  has.  Camping  and  parties  are 
a problem  on  the  Game  Lands,  causing 
severe  litter  problems. 

May  72  — Today  is  half  work  and  half 
fun.  Assistant  Supervisor  Fred  Servey 
has  assigned  DGP’s  Al  Redder,  Ned 
Weston,  Don  Garner,  Len  Hribar,  Larry 
Heade  and  myself  to  shooting  team 
practice.  At  various  conservation 
camps  we  put  on  shooting  demonstra- 
tions to  show  the  power  of  sporting 
arms  and  to  emphasize  how  they  must 
be  handled  safely.  Today  we  practice 
the  demonstration  at  SGL  39  so  that 
we  can  do  it  proficiently  and  safely. 
Fred  brought  some  oranges  to  be  shot 
up  in  the  demonstration,  but  they  dis- 
appear before  he  gets  to  that  part. 

May  73— After  lunch  I head  for  Mer- 
cer Elementary  School.  Ed  Wilcox  has 
set  up  talks  for  the  older  students  on 
law  enforcement  and  has  requested 
that  I take  a day.  I talk  to  two  groups 
numbering  about  150  students  on  why 
we  have  conservation  laws  and  how 
they  are  enforced. 

May  15  — \ pick  up  Deputy  Lew  Dan- 
drea  before  dawn  and  we  patrol  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county.  The 
Vi/eather  is  perfect  and  we  talk  to  a few 
turkey  hunters,  but  none  have  had 
good  luck.  As  hunting  pressure  is  not 
heavy,  we  leave  and  attempt  to  serve 
some  warrants,  but  have  no  luck. 

May  77— When  a deputy  game  pro- 
tector moves  from  one  part  of  the  state 
to  another  due  to  his  full-time  job,  he 
must  also  transfer  to  a new  district  — 
with  the  approval  of  both  game  protec- 
tors involved.  Such  is  the  case  with  Dep- 
uty Vic  Williams,  who  just  moved  to 
Mercer  from  Northumberland  County. 
DGP  Kazakavage  recommended  that 
Vic  be  put  on  the  force  here  and  I con- 
curred. 

Today  I pick  up  Vic  at  his  new  home 


and  we  patrol  the  section  of  the  district 
he  lives  in.  Besides  the  location  of  deer 
disposal  areas.  Game  Lands  and  prob- 
lem areas,  we  cover  the  location  of  the 
Farm-Game  Projects  and  some  Safety- 
Zone  cooperators  Vic  will  take  over. 

May  19— \ meet  DGP  Dick  Oliver  in 
the  morning  and  we  travel  to  Venango 
County  to  assist  DGP  Len  Hribar  with 
a conservation  day  program.  DGP’s 
Wayne  Lugaila  and  Leo  Yahner  and 
Forester  Bob  Bauer  are  also  there.  We 
each  take  a different  station  — furbear- 
ers,  trapping,  archery.  Game  Law,  for- 
estry, etc.  The  students  move  to  each 
station  in  groups.  The  students  are  all 
of  sixth  grade,  from  Cranberry  Area  Ele- 
mentary. They  attend  this  camp  as  part 
of  their  regular  school  schedule.  Ven- 
ango County  Deputies  Enos,  Groner, 
Lynam  and  Kistler  also  assist  with  the 
instruction.  Harry  Kistler  helps  Leo  with 
the  Game  Law  part  and  plays  a viola- 
tor. He  even  looks  the  part!  Today,  even 
though  a steady  rain  is  falling,  the  stu- 
dents proceed  through  all  of  the  sta- 
tions, including  the  rifle  range. 

May  20—  In  the  morning  I have  to  go 
to  West  Middlesex  to  investigate  the 
killing  of  a beaver.  Someone  has  shot 
the  animal  and  left  it  floating  in  the 
pond  — a senseless  act.  This  afternoon 
I’m  scheduled  for  a program  on  fur- 
bearers  at  a church  camp.  However, 
when  I check  my  tape  machine  I re- 
ceive a report  of  persons  shooting  at 
great  blue  herons  at  Shenango  Reser- 
voir. I phone  my  regrets  to  the  camp 
and  proceed  to  the  area  of  the  shoot- 
ing. 

I find  the  caller,  a fisherman,  and  he 
gives  me  a description  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals he  saw  shooting  at  the  herons. 
I search  for  them  for  several  hours  but 
am  not  successful  in  locating  them. 

May  27—  DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I go  to 
the  Franklin  office  to  copy  some 
material  for  deputy  training.  In  the 
afternoon  I stop  at  Grove  City  College 
to  see  Dr.  Fred  Brenner.  He  is  working 
with  the  Game  Commission  on  the  wild 
turkey  trap-and-transfer  program,  and 
we  exchange  information  on  turkey 
sightings.  Dr.  Brenner  also  has  a stu- 
dent working  on  population  and  food 
habits  of  the  great  horned  owl  and  I 
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provide  him  with  a rough  map  of  owl 
sightings,  roadkills  and  other  reports. 

May  24  — Tonight  we  have  the 
monthly  deputy  training  meeting.  It  is 
in  the  off  season  that  we  work  the  hard- 
est and  spend  the  most  time  at  these 
meetings.  Tonight  we  cover  legal  pro- 
cedure in  detail.  I pass  out  homework 
on  practice  problems,  to  be  turned  in 
and  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

May  25  — k hearing  is  scheduled  at 
10  this  morning  for  the  man  I cited  for 
having  a loaded  gun  in  his  vehicle  on 
the  first  morning  of  spring  turkey  sea- 
son. The  defendent  does  not  appear. 
The  rules  of  criminal  procedure  state 
that  if  a defendant  pleads  not  guilty 
and  does  not  appear,  the  hearing  is 
held  in  his  absence.  So  I state  under 
oath  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  dis- 
trict judge  finds  the  defendant  guilty.  In 
the  afternoon  I head  to  one  of  the 
Game  Lands  where  I’ve  had  several 


reports  of  eagle  sightings  — most  sec- 
ond- and  third-hand.  I patrolled  and  ob- 
served for  several  hours  as  I had  done 
previously,  but  saw  only  hawks  and 
herons. 

May  26— This  evening  I attended  the 
monthly  county  Federation  of  Sports- 
man’s Club  meeting. 

May  28— Once  again  I’m  at  the  Train- 
ing School  in  Brockway  for  deputy 
training.  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
Bob  MacWilliams,  DGP  Bill  Hutton  and 
I again  act  as  violators  in  law  enforce- 
ment situations,  and  two  or  three  depu- 
ties are  assigned  to  handle  each  prob- 
lem with  Supervisor  Dick  Furry  and 
DGP  Ted  Fox  critiquing  the  problems. 
Today  we  must  improvise  more  than 
usual  as  there  is  a steady  downpour, 
but  we  use  the  barn  for  shelter  and  our 
imagination  for  the  violations.  Once 
again  we  all  learn  a great  deal  from  the 
exercises. 
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A FRIEND  SENT  me  to  the  diction- 
. ary  the  other  day.  He  called  me  a 
curmudgeon.  I had  a good  idea  what 
the  word  meant,  but  I wanted  to  be 
sure.  A curmudgeon,  I read,  is  a can- 
tankerous person. 

Curmudgeon  is  one  of  those  words, 
like  bowdlerize  and  raffish  and  ulula- 
tion,  that  is  rich  and  delightfully  de- 
scriptive and  yet  is  not  used  very 
often.  The  last  place  I saw  it  in  print 
was  in  an  article  by  John  McPhee. 
The  subject  was  the  New  Jersey  Pine 
Barrens,  and  McPhee  was  explaining 
his  thoughts  about  adding  photo- 
graphs to  his  text.  He  called  himself  “a 
curmudgeon  with  few  deep  beliefs, 
one  of  which  [is]  that  a single  word  is 
worth  at  least  a thousand  pictures.” 
The  origin  of  curmudgeon  is  ob- 
scure. It  has  an  Anglo  Saxon  ring  to  it. 
It  sounds  like  a cross  between  cur  and 
bludgeon.  I have  always  felt  that  it 
implied  a person  who  was,  in  addition 
to  being  cantankerous,  in  exceedingly 
secure  possession  of  his  beliefs.  I know 
a few  curmudgeons.  One  was  a Wyo- 
ming rancher,  who  had  been,  over  the 
course  of  his  career,  a muleskinner,  a 
big  game  guide,  and  a breaker  of 
horses.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  skied 
some  50  miles  from  his  homestead  in 
the  Absaroka  Mountains  to  the  bank  in 
Powell,  Wyoming,  to  make  a monthly 
payment  on  a loan.  The  snows  were 
deep,  and  the  mail  was  not  running;  if 
I recall  correctly,  he  said  the  trip  took 
him  three  days. 

This  man  was  of  the  certain  opinion 
that  drinking  glacial  melt — water 
that  had  melted  off  a glacier — would 
make  a person  weak,  or,  as  he  put  it, 
puny.  I wanted  to  know  why.  Was  it 
the  ground-up  rock  in  the  water?  The 
water’s  coldness?  Drinking  too  fast?  I 
asked  a lot  of  questions.  He  could  of- 
fer no  technical  explanation.  Finally 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me — they  were 
dark  brown,  and  I could  see  the 
whites  all  around  them — and  said,  in 
a voice  somewhat  louder  and  higher 

than  normal,  “That’s  just  the  way  it 
• >> 

IS. 

I am  trying,  now,  to  remember  the 
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context  in  which  my  friend  called  me  a 
curmudgeon.  I believe  we  were  talking 
about  TV.  The  last  time  I shared  space 
with  a television  was  three  years  ago. 
I had  bought  an  old  black-and-white 
set  at  a yard  sale.  Where  I lived,  I 
could  receive  two  channels.  I watched 
a little  football  and  baseball,  and  the 
news,  and  sometimes,  if  I was  too 
tired  to  read  or  to  do  anything  useful, 
I would  turn  on  the  set  and  absorb 
whatever  happened  to  be  on.  I always 
felt  guilty  afterwards.  There  are  so 
many  good  books  to  read,  so  many 
stories  to  write,  that  to  sit  passively 
seemed  a sin. 

The  TV  became  ill  on  one  occasion 
and  refused  to  work;  I had  it  fixed.  A 
month  later,  it  went  on  the  fritz  again. 
I decided  to  get  rid  of  it.  I thought 
about  taking  it  for  a long  walk  down 
the  fencerow  and  putting  it  out  of  its 
misery  with  my  revolver,  but  I didn’t 
want  to  leave  a mess,  and  the  set  was 
too  heavy.  I disconnected  it  and  lugged 
it  out  to  the  truck.  I drove  into  town 
and  found  a Dempster  Dumpmaster.  I 
climbed  into  the  bed  of  the  truck, 
hoisted  the  set  onto  my  shoulder,  and 
pushed  it  over  the  brink.  A dull  crump 
issued  from  inside.  A pedestrian 
stared,  then  snapped  his  head  away. 

Now,  when  someone  mentions  tele- 
vision, I can  play  dumb.  “Dan 
Rather?  Who’s  Dan  Rather?” 
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I also  do  not  believe  in  pole  lights. 
Pole  lights  are  those  blindingly  bright 
lights  that  people  affix  to  poles.  Drive 
down  any  rural  road  and  you  will  see 
them,  blotting  out  the  stars  and  turn- 
ing the  dark  into  half-light  and 
shadow.  I never  see  anybody  working 
outside  under  one.  Besides  being 
basieally  useless,  they  are  among  the 
most  impertinent  of  inventions.  If  I 
had  a deviee  that  could  disable  every 
pole  light  in  the  country.  I’d  use  it. 

At  one  time  I lived  on  a farm  along 
a busy  stretch  of  highway.  I grew 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  traffic; 
it  was  like  a river  flowing  intermit- 
tently past  my  door.  Out  front,  along 
the  road,  was  a billboard.  One  night, 
when  I went  to  bed,  an  unfamiliar 
glare  penetrated  the  room.  I looked 
outside.  The  lights  on  the  billboard 
were  on.  One  of  them  was  slightly 
askew,  and  pointing  directly  at  my 
window.  I had  lived  in  the  house  for 
three  years,  and  the  billboard  lights 
had  never  been  on,  until  now. 

My  stomach  constricted.  I lay  in 
bed  and  fantasized  about  what  I 
might  do.  Saw  down  the  billboard. 
Saw  its  legs  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through  and  wait  for  a storm  to  push 
it  over.  Set  it  on  fire.  Shoot  out  the 
lights.  Finally  I dressed  and  went  out- 
side. A wooden  box  hung  on  one  of  the 
billboard’s  legs.  The  box  had  a lid, 
which  I opened.  Inside  was  a switch.  I 
pulled  it,  and  the  lights  went  dead. 

A week  later,  the  lights  were  on 
again.  I flipped  the  switch.  In  three 
days,  they  were  back.  I turned  them 
off.  The  next  time  the  lights  were  on, 
someone  had  nailed  the  box  shut.  I 
pried  the  box  open,  flipped  the  switch, 
and  nailed  the  lid  shut  with  bigger 
nails.  The  sign  stayed  dark  for  a 
month.  One  night,  a wind  came  up 
and  stripped  the  wood  from  its  frame. 
No  one  ever  replaced  it. 

Not  far  from  where  I lived,  there  is 
a true  curmudgeon  in  residence.  He 
has  sturdy  opinions  about  rattlesnakes, 
Japanese  beetles,  gypsy  moths,  ma- 
rauding housecats,  and  the  worth  and 
wisdom  of  politicians.  My  curmud- 


geonly friend  is  retired  and,  presum- 
ably, on  a fixed  income.  He  hikes, 
hunts,  and  fishes  with  the  freezer  pre- 
eminent in  his  mind.  He  devotes  a 
large  portion  of  each  winter  to  ice- 
fishing. In  ice-fishing,  one  stands 
about  on  a frozen  lake  and  dangles  a 
line  through  a hole  in  the  ice,  hoping 
that  a fish  will  bite.  A curmudgeon’s 
pastime  if  ever  there  was  one. 


My  friend  will  not  suffer  mistreat- 
ment. Denied  courteous  service  in  a 
store,  he  is  apt  to  raise  his  voice,  alert- 
ing other  customers.  In  this  respect 
he  reminds  me  of  my  maternal  great 
grandfather,  Mose  Grecian,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  reached  through  the 
window  bars  of  an  impertinent  bank 
teller’s  booth,  seized  the  man  by  his 
collar,  lifted  him  from  his  seat,  and, 
while  explaining  to  him  the  impor- 
tance of  civility,  impressed  his  face 
into  the  grill. 

In  Danger 

Great-grandfather  was  a farmer, 
and  farmers,  I would  say,  stand  in 
great  peril  of  becoming  curmudgeons. 
Writers  and  editors  are  often  curmud- 
geons. Garpenters  can  be  exceedingly 
fine  curmudgeons.  Part  of  the  reason 
may  be  economic;  in  all  of  these  trades 
one  sweats  and  strains — with  words, 
or  implements,  or  tools — and  rarely,  if 
ever,  makes  much  money.  I have  never 
met  a stockbroker  or  an  accountant  or 
a storekeeper  or  a plumber  who  was  a 
curmudgeon.  Dentists  and  doctors  are 
automatically  excluded  from  the  soci- 
ety, although  veterinarians — particu- 
larly those  who  practice  on  large  ani- 
mals— may  belong.  I have  met  more 
male  curmudgeons  than  female; 
women  seem  more  sensibly  oriented, 
more  accepting,  more  capable  of 
adjusting  to  situations  where  cur- 
mudgeons would  rather  grouch  and 
grumble. 

The  word  curmudgeon  bears  the 
connotation  of  thriftiness — some  might 
say  miserliness.  In  this  regard,  I plead 


guilty.  I straighten  bent  nails  and  save 
plastic  bags.  I wince  inwardly  every 
time  I encounter  a cash  register.  Gro- 
cery shopping  is  a nightmare,  the 
period  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Ghristmas  a veritable  gantlet. 

Gurmudgeons  are  cantankerous, 
opinionated,  outspoken,  and  set  aside 
from  the  mass  of  normal  humanity.  A 
true  curmudgeon,  though,  does  not 
forget  his  ties  to  mankind.  When 
Great-grandfather  dented  the  teller’s 
forehead,  he  was  making  the  point 
that  all  men  deserve  courtesy  and 
respect.  Most  curmudgeons  retain  the 
ability  to  laugh  at  themselves.  They 
don’t  take  anybody  too  seriously. 

I’ve  always  had  the  notion  that  ani- 
mals could  be  curmudgeons,  too.  A 
gunsmith  friend  who  is  a curmudgeon 
has  a squirrel  dog  who  is  an  undeni- 
able curmudgeon,  and  a ram  who  is 
also  one.  (Anybody  in  the  business  of 
raising  sheep  and  repairing  guns  is 
actually  a double  curmudgeon:  neither 
profession  makes  good  money,  and 
both  would  try  the  patience  of  Job.) 
Once  I saw  my  friend  walk  past  his 
ram,  who  was  eyeing  him  with  head 
lowered.  My  friend  leapt  into  the  air 
and  kicked  the  beast  squarely  between 
the  eyes  with  the  side  of  his  shoe. 
When  two  curmudgeons  get  together, 
watch  out. 

Among  animals,  ravens  are  curmud- 
geons. So  are  crows,  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  blue  jays.  Badgers  are  most 
certainly  curmudgeons,  although  I 
have  never  known  one  well  enough  to 
say.  Of  the  three  little  pigs,  the  third 
was  the  curmudgeon.  Anyone  who 
would  build  anything  out  of  stone  is 
probably  a curmudgeon.  Stone  ma- 
sonry is  tedious,  hard  on  the  hands 
and  back,  the  most  individual  of  ven- 
tures. Naturally,  I am  bound  and  de- 
termined to  case  my  house  with  stone: 
I have,  over  the  last  several  years, 
disassembled  several  barn  and  house 
foundations  to  get  good  ones. 

It’s  hard  for  me  to  pass  up  a stone. 
If,  when  hiking,  I find  a potential 
building  stone.  I’ll  carry  it  a mile.  A 
friend  and  I once  transported  a stone 
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that  is  eight  inches  thick  by  eighteen 
inches  wide  by  a little  over  six  feet 
long.  It  was  a stoop  on  a barn.  It  will 
be  my  front  door  stoop.  We  calculated 
it  to  weigh  a thousand  pounds. 

Last  fall  I was  walking  in  the  woods 
when  I came  upon  a hundred  or  so 
stones  that  had  been  ranked  between 
two  trees.  Their  rectangular  shapes 
and  dressed,  weathered  faces  bespoke 
tenure  in  a wall.  I found  the  closest 
farmhouse  and  knocked. 

A man  with  white  hair  and  crooked 
glasses  invited  me  in.  He  made  me  a 
cup  of  tea,  settled  back  in  a rocking 
chair,  and  regarded  me  with  hazy 
eyes.  He  had  a small  black  puppy, 
which  attacked  my  fist  until  I petted 
it. 

Stones 

I inquired  about  the  stones. 

“Oh,  them,”  he  said.  “Td  like  to  let 
you  have  them,  but  I can’t.”  He  began 
to  rock.  “Might  need  ’em.  Was  think- 
ing about  building  a little  place  back 


on  the  mountain.  Good  stones  is  hard 
to  find.” 

I agreed.  I told  him  about  the  house 
I was  planning,  and  waited  for  him  to 
change  his  mind. 

He  leaned  forward  in  the  chair. 
“Look  out  that  window,”  he  com- 
manded. 

I followed  his  finger. 

“See  that  apple  tree?”  he  said.  “I 
grafted  it  when  I was  a little  squirt.  It 
still  bears  fruit.  People  don’t  know 
how  to  graft  anymore.  You  know  how 
to  graft?” 

I shook  my  head. 

“One  day  I was  up  in  that  tree 
pruning.  I heard  this  sound  in  the  sky, 
and  looked  up.  Dang  near  fell  out  of 
the  tree.  It  was  an  airplane.  First  air- 
plane I ever  seen.” 

The  old  man  called  to  the  puppy.  I 
knew,  then,  that  I wasn’t  going  to  get 
the  stones.  I wasn’t  going  to  get  out  of 
the  farmhouse  for  a good  while,  either. 
He  was  a curmudgeon,  this  old  man, 
and  he  had  me  good  and  proper. 


BIG  TAKES  are  not  just  memories  of  the  “good  ol’  days.”  The  Indian  35ers,  a Pike  County- 
based  hunting  club  that  has  since  disbanded,  had  a banner  season  in  1967  when  club  mem- 
bers-all  of  whom  are  not  shown  here -literally  filled  the  meat  pole  with  a total  of  28 
bucks.  Photo  from  DGP  Chet  Cinamella. 
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Fetching  fletching . . . 

Guidance  Systems 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch’d  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
View’d  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 

And  wing’d  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart: 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell’d  the  stele. 


IN  THESE  LINES  by  Lord  Byron, 
which  come  from  his  satire  of  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Seotch  Reviewers,  there 
is  a positive  clue  as  to  the  favored 
feathers  for  arrow  fletching  in  ancient 
England.  Today  illegal,  an  unin- 
tended pun,  somewhat  describes  the 
sick  condition  of  our  national  bird 
relative  to  its  survival,  but  more  prop- 
erly states  that  it  is  against  the  law  to 
use  eagle  feathers  for  fletching  or  any 
other  purpose. 

In  America  today,  the  turkey  pro- 
vides feathers  for  general  use  in  pro- 
pelling the  stele,  Olde  English  nomen- 
clature for  the  arrow  shaft. 

Although  the  bow  as  a weapon  had 
seen  its  best  days  by  the  time  Lord 
Byron  had  his  satire  published  in 
1809,  it  provides  a clue  as  to  feathers 
preferred  for  arrow  fletching  at  the 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  the  near  venera- 
tion in  which  the  eagle  was  held  that 


led  royalty  to  prefer  it  even  though 
other  more  readily  available  feathers 
were  used.  A tinge  of  vanity  rather 
than  practicality  made  peacock  feath- 
ers popular  in  early  England  although 
gray  goose  feathers  were  more  dur- 
able. Feathers  of  everything  from 
ducks  and  swans  to  vultures  were  em- 
ployed. Some  American  Indians  used 
crow  feathers. 

A more  practieal  reason  for  using 
eagle  feathers  in  the  early  days  was 
that  their  large  size  would  help  bal- 
ance the  heavy  war  arrows  on  which 
they  were  frequently  fastened. 

Domestic  turkeys  were  taken  to 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  about 
1530  they  had  become  well  enough 
established  that  Pilgrims  brought 
them  back  to  America.  Fletchers  soon 
discovered  that  the  turkey  feather 
made  a high  quality  vane  for  an 
arrow.  Nevertheless,  turkey  feathers 
were  not  available  for  arrows  when 
Roger  Ascham’s  Toxophilis,  the  first 
definitive  archery  book  written  in 
English,  was  published  about  1545. 
Aseham  had  some  thoughts  about 
fletching,  as  revealed  in  his  writing: 
“God  sendeth  us  good  feathers,  but 
the  devil,  naughty  fletchers.”  His 
preference  for  goose  feathers  over 
those  of  the  peacoek  was  purely  prac- 

MOST  FEATHERS  are  die-cut,  but  at  cus- 
tom shops  feathers  can  be  burned  to  any 
desired  shape  with  a hot  wire  as  shown 
here.  This  assures  shape  uniformity  among 
feathers,  after  they’ve  been  glued  to  the 
arrow  shaft. 


tical,  “Many  men,  which  have  taken 
them  (peacock  feathers)  up  for  the 
gayness,  hath  laid  them  down  again 
for  profit.” 

Feathers  dominated  the  archery 
scene  completely  until  the  advent  of 
plastic  which  could  be  molded  into  an 
acceptable  vane.  These  vanes  pro- 
vided the  beginning,  and  perhaps 
there  will  never  be  an  end,  to  the  con- 
troversy that  has  emerged  over  the 
respective  merits  of  natural  feathers 
and  artificial  plastic  vanes.  But,  be- 
cause the  guidance  system  is  as  impor- 
tant to  an  arrow  as  it  is  to  a rocket  or 
an  airplane,  fletching  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  getting  an 
arrow  to  a target.  Whether  defying 
the  laws  of  gravity  in  an  upward  arc 
as  with  the  rocket,  or  reckoning  with 
this  intractable  force  in  its  descent, 
the  guidance  system  is  paramount  in 
importance.  Whereas  the  huge  missiles 
of  war  and  peace  carry  either  humans 
and/or  sophisticated  electronic  means 
of  correcting  flight,  the  arrow  itself 
must  overcome  all  difficulties  from 
the  moment  of  release  if  it  is  to  take 
true  flight. 

Simply  affixing  a guidance  system 
to  an  arrow  shaft  was  a problem  for 
the  ancients.  Aborigines  even  today 
use  the  method  of  attaching  the  feath- 
ers fore  and  aft  by  wrapping  them  to 
the  shaft  with  sinew  or  vine.  Glue  was 
the  more  popular  method  where  ob- 
tainable. Some  Indian  tribes  sewed 
feathers  to  the  shaft.  Eskimos  split 
wood  shafts  with  thin  ivory  blades 
and  then  forced  the  quill  into  the 
wood  where  it  was  held  in  place  by 
natural  pressure. 

Fiberglass,  plastic,  steel,  and  alu- 
minum arrow  shafts  developed  after 
World  War  II  required  the  best  adhe- 
sives obtainable  to  keep  vanes  in 
place.  Mechanical  fletching  apparatus 
made  it  possible  to  keep  the  placement 

WHETHER  CUSTOM  or  commercial,  fletch- 
ing is  applied  to  an  arrow  one  vane  at  a 
time.  Archers  have  a wide  range  of  colors  in 
both  plastic  vanes  and  dyed  turkey  feathers 
to  choose  from.  A bright  color  makes  arrows 
easier  to  find. 


uniform  and  to  impart  a helical,  or 
spiral,  direction  for  the  vane  relative 
to  the  shaft.  This  offset  of  the  vanes 
causes  the  arrow  to  spin  and  to  equal- 
ize any  minute  imperfections  in  the 
balance  of  the  head  to  maintain 
straight  flight.  Fletching  also  serves  to 
dampen  the  vibrations  created  in  the 
shaft  by  the  sudden  pressure  of  the 
string  against  one  end  on  release. 

Forming  feathers  into  acceptable 
vanes  was  a problem  with  relatively 
primitive  equipment.  Today,  many 
feathers  are  die-cut  so  they  are  uni- 
form in  size  and  shape.  Custom  made 
arrows  frequently  have  their  feathers 
shaped  by  a wire  heated  by  an  electri- 
cal apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Since 
moving  the  flexible  wire  will  permit 
any  shape,  it  is  only  important  that  it 
not  be  changed  for  any  set  of  arrows. 

Easy  to  Cut 

At  one  time  the  sail  cut  was  popular 
simply  because  it  was  easy  to  cut  the 
feather  into  an  elongated  right-angled 
triangle.  In  Europe,  the  shield  shape 
became  popular,  but  in  this  country 
the  parabola  shape  is  most  commonly 
used.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  per- 
formance between  the  latter  two,  I 
am  unaware  of  it. 

Where  the  controversy  sometimes 
comes  in  is  over  the  amount  of  offset 
in  placement  in  the  vanes  to  create  the 
helical  or  spiral  effect  on  the  arrow, 
and  in  the  merits  of  plastic  vanes  ver- 
sus natural  feathers.  You  will  hear 
considerable  swearing  by  and  swear- 
ing at  these  variations  in  any  group  of 
archers,  so  we  will  consider  them 


HUNTING  ARROWS,  left,  have  an  exaggerated  helical  or  spiral  fletching.  This  is  a shield 
cut  on  the  trailing  edge  of  the  feathers.  The  difference  between  feather  and  plastic  vanes  is 
shown  on  the  right.  Feather  fletching  is  normally  larger  than  the  equivalent  plastic.  Some 
target  shooters  prefer  plastic  for  outdoor  shooting  and  feathers  for  indoors. 


merely  from  the  standpoint  of  obser- 
vation rather  than  in  an  attempt  to 
favor  one  over  the  other. 

As  to  the  amount  of  spiral  desired, 
if  any,  it  boils  down  to  a personal 
choice.  Max  Hamilton,  manufacturer 
of  the  well  known  Plasti-fletch  plastic 
vanes,  used  to  recommend  a very 
slight  helical,  about  one  degree,  for 
his  product.  Of  course,  his  fletching 
for  target  arrows  assumed  the  fine 
tuning  that  top  target  archers  insist 
upon  in  setting  up  their  tackle.  Since 
the  purpose  of  any  fletching  is  to  get 
the  arrow  stabilized  in  flight  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  minimum  helical  is 
contingent  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  tackle  is  attuned.  Straight  fletch- 
ing is  occasionally  used,  but  is  most 
practical  for  flight,  or  distance,  shoot- 
ing where  minimum  drag  is  necessary. 

Hunting  arrows,  which  may  vary 
from  wood  to  aluminum,  require  a 
greater  degree  of  helical  because  the 
shaft  carries  a broadhead  which  may 
or  may  not  be  perfectly  set  on  the 
shaft  and  which  may  have  ideas  of  its 
own.  Most  broadheads  today  are 
manufactured  to  very  close  tolerances, 
and  the  planing  problems  common  to 
older  models  have  been  largely  elimi- 
nated. Nevertheless,  that  weight  up 
front  tends  to  aggravate  the  normal 
buckling  of  a shaft  as  it  is  propelled  by 


all  that  power  behind  it,  and  a greater 
helical  is  generally  used.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  increasing  the 
helical  will  tend  to  slow  down  the 
arrow  proportionately,  since  drag  is 
increased.  Hunting  bows  are  usually 
stronger  than  those  used  by  the  same 
owner  for  target  work,  although  many 
shoot  the  same  bow  on  open  field 
courses.  This  in  itself  is  good  for  the 
hunter,  who  then  has  fewer  adapta- 
tions to  make  when  going  from  field 
points  to  broadheads. 

This  business  of  drag  created  by  the 
necessary  guidance  system  of  an  arrow 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  flu- flu  (be- 
lieved here  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
French /roM-/row,  meaning  rustling). 
This  fletching  varies  from  use  of  uncut 
feathers,  up  to  eight  on  a shaft,  to  a 
spiral  of  loosely  spaced  plastic  projec- 
tions resembling  a bottle  brush.  Here 
the  idea  is  to  create  heavy  drag  while 
maintaining  straight  flight.  Such  ar- 
rows are  used  for  flying  birds  or  hand- 
thrown  aerial  targets.  The  arrow  will 
maintain  high  velocity  for  short  dis- 
tances before  drag  pulls  it  down  within 
easy  recovery.  Although  limited  in  ef- 
fectiveness because  of  this  deliberately 
built-in  drag,  flu-flus  are  much  safer 
and  more  practical  for  such  shooting 
than  other  arrows. 

As  to  whether  plastic  vanes  or  feath- 
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ers  are  better,  it  might  depend  upon 
where  they  are  being  used.  Some  ex- 
pert target  archers  prefer  vanes  for 
outdoor  shooting  and  feathers  for  in- 
door tournaments.  Basic  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  somewhat  smaller  plastic 
vanes  are  normally  used  when  com- 
pared to  feathers  for  the  identical 
shaft.  The  smaller  the  vane  the  less 
effect  that  cross  breezes  and  winds 
will  have  on  the  arrow  in  flight,  since 
there  is  less  surface  to  be  acted  upon. 

At  the  world  outdoor  championship 
target  tournament  held  at  Amers- 
foort,  Holland,  in  1967,  eight  out  of 
the  top  ten  archers  used  plastic  fletch- 
ing.  Yet,  at  the  1982  indoor  cham- 
pionship tournament  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  seven  of  eight  divisions  were 
won  by  those  using  feather  fletching. 
It  becomes  obvious  that  this  is  an  area 
of  archery  in  which  confidence  in  one 
or  the  other  types  of  fletching  is  the 
key  to  individual  preference. 

There  is  no  question  that  plastic 
vanes  have  come  a long  way  in  their 
adaptation  for  hunting  use.  They  do 
have  the  advantage  that  they  are  not 
affected  by  moisture — a common  fault 
of  feathers  unless  they  are  adequately 
treated.  A good  dry  fly  spray  or,  in  my 
own  case,  Amway’s  Dri-Fab,  will 
overcome  the  moisture  problem  to  a 
large  degree.  Untreated  feather 
fletching  tends  to  fold  against  the 
shaft  if  contacted  by  another  object 
after  becoming  wet. 

Feather  adherents  argue  that  plastic 
can  be  affected  by  heat.  Further,  con- 
tact against  a twig  or  any  part  of  the 
bow  by  plastic  can  send  it  off  course, 
whereas  feathers  may  give  and  spring 
back  to  their  original  shape  under  the 
same  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
some  adjustment  may  be  needed  in  a 
bow  set  up  to  accommodate  plastic 
vanes.  Some  years  ago  I changed  to 
plastic  vanes  for  my  hunting  bow  and 


BI-DELTA  VANE  SYSTEM  claims  this  new 
plastic  vane  configuration  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  more  conventional  vanes. 


wasn’t  able  to  get  proper  perform- 
ance. I immediately  changed  back  to 
feathers  rather  than  change  my  setup 
to  accommodate  the  plastic.  I suspect 
now  that  the  plastic  vanes  may  have 
been  touching  the  cable  or  release. 
This  was  before  the  advent  of  the  cable 
guard,  which  eliminates  the  problem. 

One  of  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  plastics  is  the  Bi-Delta  Vane 
Systems  manufactured  by  Joseph  Sala- 
mone,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  is  a 
conventional  plastic  vane  to  which  is 
attached  a smaller  guidance  vane.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  properties  superior  to 
the  single  vane  commonly  used.  Texas 
Feathers,  Inc.,  Brownwood,  Texas, 
has  been  insisting  for  37  years  that 
feathers  are  still  the  superior  product. 
Trueflight,  Manitowish  Waters,  Wis- 
consin, claims  greater  speed,  less 
weight,  and  greater  versatility  for 
feathers. 

Whatever  your  opinion,  getting  the 
arrow  to  the  target  as  swiftly  and 
smoothly  as  possible  is  still  most  im- 
portant, regardless  of  the  guidance 
system  employed. 
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Yesterday  vs  Today 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


LDER  HUNTERS  and  shooters 
are  guilty  of  comparing  new 
products  with  ones  produced  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Those  of  us  past  the 
60-year  mark  remember  the  days  of 
craftsman  who  painstakingly  filed 
and  fitted  each  part  in  a firearm. 
Perhaps  we  miss  the  aura  of  elegance 
that  was  the  mark  of  the  craftsman 
back  then;  his  reputation  was  impreg- 
nated in  the  work  he  turned  out. 

Yet,  the  modern  shooter  has  little  to 
complain  about.  He  is  enjoying  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  and  frustra- 
tions that  plagued  shooters  from 


before  the  turn  of  the  century  up  to 
World  War  II.  There  were  problems 
aplenty,  if  I can  use  that  old  word 
from  that  time  period.  Let’s  step  back 
to  Saturday,  February  27,  1892,  and 
see  what  American  Field  said  about  a 
new  paper  shotshell  that  was  being  in- 
troduced by  the  Union  Metallic  Car- 
tridge Company  of  Rridgeport,  Con- 
necticut: 

“The  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  paper  shotshells  perfectly  adapted 
for  use  with  Nitro  powders,  such  as 
Schultze  ‘S.S.,’  Am.  Wood  and  ‘E.C.,’ 
as  well  as  all  the  black  powders,  has 


THERE  WAS  A TIME  WHEN  an  ironing  board  or  an  old  rickety  table  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice as  a shooting  platform.  Now  many  riflemen  have  portable  benchrests  such  as  this  one 
built  by  Joe  Hall. 
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led  us  to  investigate  this  matter  ex- 
haustively; and  as  a result  of  our 
experiments,  we  feel  gratified  in  being 
able  to  place  on  the  market  shells  pos- 
sessing such  excellent  qualities  as  our 
‘NEW  CLUB.’ 

“In  designing  this  new  shell  we 
have  been  careful  to  preserve  all  the 
features  which  have  made  our  ‘CLUB’ 
brand  so  deservedly  popular,  and  in 
addition  to  these  we  have  embodied, 
among  other  improvements,  a peculiar 
form  of  base  which  will  be  found  to 
aid  materially  in  securing  quickness  of 
ignition  and  complete  combustion  of 
powder  charge.  The  use  of  this  shell 
will  obviate  the  annoyance  of  fre- 
quent hang-fires,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  the  best  possible  results  as 
regards  pattern,  penetration  and  dur- 
ability. 

“Having  assured  ourselves  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  as  to  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  ‘NEW  CLUB’ 
shell,  and  knowing  that  its  superiority 
over  any  other  shells  of  like  grade  in 
the  market  is  incontestable,  we  can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the 
shooting  public.’’ 

The  new  waterproof  case  was  of- 
fered by  the  factory  for  the  10-  and 
12-gauge  chamberings  loaded  with 
Schultze  S.S.  and  E.C.  powder.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  advertisement  was  de- 
signed with  the  handloader  in  mind. 
The  fact  that  it  was  designed  for  cer- 
tain smokeless  powders  and  all  black 
powders  certainly  leaves  no  doubt  the 
case  was  to  be  used  again  and  again. 

The  reference  to  the  “peculiar”  base 
meant  that  the  base  was  beveled  to- 
ward the  primer  flashhole,  much  like 
today’s  shotshell.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting aspects  to  come  to  light  was 
the  assuranee  of  being  free  from  “the 
annoyance  of  frequent  hang-fires.” 
The  hunter  of  that  era  had  a built-in 
problem;  the  modern  hunter  never 
thinks  of  a hang-fire. 

The  advertisement  for  the  new  shell 
appeared  91  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time,  the  shotshell  has  come  a long 
way  in  ballistics.  Ballistics  are  baffling 
at  best.  Eor  instance,  it’s  not  difficult 


to  study  mechanical  things.  The  eye 
can  watch  as  a hammer  spring  com- 
presses and  the  sear  locks  into  place, 
but  when  ignition  takes  place  in  a 
shotshell,  we  step  from  the  mechani- 
cal world  to  the  world  of  physical  sci- 
ence. The  eye  can  no  longer  tell  us 
what’s  happening. 

When  the  designers  of  the  new 
paper  shell  were  perfecting  their  prod- 
uct, they  didn’t  have  computers  and 
other  sophisticated  electronics  to  work 
out  complex  problems.  Most  experi- 
mental work  was  by  trial  and  error. 
Today,  we  can  simulate  in  a labora- 
tory actual  field  problems.  We  prac- 
tically know  the  performance  poten- 
tial of  a cartridge  before  the  first  one 
is  fired  in  a range  test.  Not  so  back  in 
those  days;  thousands  were  fired  on 
the  range  and  in  the  field  before  the 
first  box  hit  the  marketplace. 

Never-Ending  Arguments 

Controversy  is  an  intriguing  ingre- 
dient in  the  shooting  realm.  The  never- 
ending  arguments  in  a deer  camp  or 
local  gun  store  add  spice  and  a special 
flavor  to  the  store  of  hunting.  Younger 
shooters  seem  to  think  our  forefathers 
were  free  of  this  and  that  peace  and 
tranquility  reigned  in  the  days  when 
the  rifle  was  still  king  and  the  shotgun 
was  clamoring  for  attention.  That 
was  not  the  case.  To  prove  it,  here’s 
what  I ran  across  in  a copy  of 
Shooting  and  Fishing,  dated  October 
10,  1895.  The  column  was  titled, 
of  Rifle  Shooting.”  Here 
cerpt: 

“Mr.  L.  F.  Strauss  of  Colorado 
complains  that  rifle  shooting  is  be- 
coming less  popular  than  it  was  in 
former  days.  I respectfully  beg  to  dif- 
fer with  Mr.  Strauss  on  that  subject, 
and  am  positive  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
belief  that  former  riflemen  are  now 
devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  trap 
shooting. 

“In  the  first  place,  I admit  that 
many  individuals  who  once  shot  only 
the  rifle  are  now  shooting  the  scatter 
gun  at  the  traps  or  in  the  field,  but 
they  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 


“Popularity 
are  a few  e: 
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IT  TOOK  A LOT  OF  YEARS  and  a lot  of  money  to  get  from  the  little  Model  6 single  shot  of 
1902  to  the  Redfield-scoped  M541  shown  above  it,  but  Remington  did  it  and  the  serious 
squirrel  snipers  benefitted. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  trap 
shooters  and  gun  clubs  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  go  into  details  as  to 
the  reason  why  this  is  true,  but  will 
say  that  perhaps  the  principal  reasons 
are  that  shotguns,  shells,  traps,  and 
targets,  and  all  that  pertains  to  trap 
shooting,  are  so  much  cheaper  now 
than  ever  before,  that  almost  any  per- 
son can  afford  to  own  a good  scatter 
gun  and  be  a member  of  a club  or 
shoot  at  the  many  public  parks.  These 
parks  are  numerous  and  can  be  found 
in  nearly  every  city  or  town  of  any 
prominence. 

“In  rifle  shooting,  in  the  first  place 
the  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fact 
that  when  a range  is  laid  out  and  fitted 
up  it  must  be  in  a locality  where  it  can 
be  made  permanent,  and  where  acci- 
dents to  persons  living  near  can’t  oc- 
cur.’’ 

Complex  Procedures 

The  column  then  gets  into  some 
very  complex  safety  procedures  and 
rambles  somewhat.  However,  I like 
the  ending  where  the  writer  tossed  in 
his  best  punches  in  defense  of  his 
favorite  sport: 

“Rifle  shooting  has  not  decreased;  it 
has  been  divided  into  many  branches, 
each  with  its  circle  of  devotees,  who 
religiously  adhere  to  some  particular 
style  of  shooting.  The  principal  de- 


partments are  offhand,  rest,  and  mili- 
tary shooting,  and  these  are  again 
divided  into  other  branches.” 

There’s  no  question  this  fellow  was 
a dyed-in-the-wool  rifleman.  His 
loyalty  to  the  rifle  actually  blinds  him 
to  the  facts.  In  one  breath  he  declares 
that  the  converts  to  the  shotgun  are 
“decidedly  in  the  minority,”  but  in  the 
next  breath  he  admits,  “the  increase 
in  the  number  of  trap  shooters  has 
been  phenomenal.”  To  some  extent, 
his  observations  characterize  many  of 
the  arguments  of  today.  Believe  me, 
the  modern  buff  is  just  as  adamant 
over  his  favorite  hunting  piece. 

I used  these  two  examples  from  yes- 
teryear’s hunting  and  shooting  jour- 
nals to  show  that  not  all  was  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  shooting  frater- 
nity back  then;  it  was  fraught  with 
controversy  and  problems. 

The  hunter  of  the  Model  T Ford 
day  may  have  had  a bountiful  supply 
of  game  and  unlimited  hunting  ter- 
rain, but  he  was  passing  through  a 
transition  period  as  far  as  ammunition 
was  concerned.  He  was  in  a struggle 
with  hang-fires,  mis-fires,  bore  foul- 
ing and  poor  quality  bullets.  I can 
remember  my  brother  using  the  old 
Romax  black  powder  shell  loaded  to 
the  hilt  with  drop  shot.  In  case  the 
term  “drop  shot”  doesn’t  ring  a bell 
with  the  young  hunters,  I can  best  de- 
scribe it  by  saying  it  was  a pellet  made 
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JUST  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II,  Lewis’s  M342  Savage  22  Hornet  was  fitted  with  the  unusual 
2V4X  Boonescope.  It  was  an  interesting  design,  but  not  as  efficient  for  chucks  as  higher- 
power,  more  conventional  scopes. 


from  almost  pure  lead.  It’s  drawback 
was  flattening  on  impact,  dragging 
fur  or  feathers  deep  into  the  meat.  It 
was  a mean  chore  to  clean  a rabbit  or 
a grouse  that  had  been  centered  with 
a heavy  load  of  drop  shot.  With  all  its 
drawbacks,  many  older  hunters  pre- 
ferred it  over  the  “chilled”  (hard)  lead 
shot  that  came  into  existence  around 
1930.  It  was  felt  that  the  expanding 
pellet  offered  more  energy  and  made 
a quick  kill. 

It  might  be  hard  for  today’s  trap- 
shooter  with  a Ponsness  Warren  Size- 
0-Matic,  Pacific  DL  336  or  a Mec 
Grabber  76  to  understand  the  rousing 
welcoming  the  fellows  back  in  1892 
gave  the  Ideal  Shotshell  Loading 
Machine.  It  was  unique  in  that  it 
could  handle  either  black  powder  or 
Nitro,  and  was  capable  of  reloading 
either  shotshell  or  rifle  ammo.  Gone 
were  the  days  of  laboriously  carrying 
out  each  reloading  step  by  hand.  Sur- 
prisingly, this  little  outfit  boasted 
powder  and  shot  tube  and  was  foot- 
operated.  The  ad  in  the  1903  catalog 
for  A.  J.  Rummel  Arms  Company 
didn’t  state  if  the  Loader  made  a 
finished  shotshell  or  if  a tool  known  as 
a “closer”  had  to  be  used  to  install  the 
over-the-shot  paper  wad  and  put  the 
final  rolled  crimp  into  place. 

Things  were  happening  in  those 
early  days,  but  this  step  into  the  past 
should  give  enough  insight  to  show 


the  modern  hunter  is  far  better  off. 
Much  of  what  our  forefathers  used 
was  made  by  hand,  which  automati- 
cally makes  it  appear  better.  To  some 
extent,  that  is  true.  A craftsman  can’t 
be  replaced  by  a machine.  But  today’s 
product  from  a computerized  assem- 
bly line  isn’t  necessarily  poorer  than 
the  handmade  product.  It  may  lack  in 
some  respects,  such  as  mating  of  cer- 
tain parts,  but  as  a functional  device 
it’s  not  just  on  par  with  those  of  long 
ago  but  actually  is  better.  Today’s 
autoloading  shotgun  is  ample  proof  of 
that. 

Lots  of  Progress 

We  have  made  a lot  of  progress  over 
the  last  few  decades.  Take  barrel  mak- 
ing for  an  example.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  mystery  about  the  in- 
terior of  the  rifle  barrel.  For  years, 
cutting  spiral  grooves  in  the  bore  was 
a complex  operation.  The  black  pow- 
der barrel  maker  in  Colonial  days 
used  simple  hand  equipment  to  cut 
grooves.  The  twist  was  slow — about 
one  turn  in  every  four  feet — and  this 
was  accomplished  by  turning  either 
the  barrel  or  the  rod  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired twist.  One  groove  was  cut  at  a 
time,  and  to  make  it  deeper,  a piece  of 
straw  was  placed  under  the  cutter.  It 
took  several  days  and  thousands  of 
steps  running  the  cutting  rod  back 
and  forth  to  rifle  a barrel. 
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BELDING  & MULL  reloading  press  and 
powder  measure  have  been  around  for  dec- 
ades, but  are  still  favored  by  many  hand- 
loaders  who  like  their  well-thought-out 
designs. 

By  loading  from  the  breech  instead 
of  the  muzzle,  a bullet  large  enough  to 
fill  the  grooves  can  be  used.  With  a 
front-end  loader,  the  ball  had  to  be 
small  enough  to  slide  down  the  bore. 
A patch  was  used  to  seal  off  the  gases 
and  to  grip  both  the  ball  and  the  rif- 
ling to  impart  some  spin  to  the  ball. 
With  today’s  breechloader,  the  bullet 
fills  the  grooves  in  the  bore,  sealing  off 
the  gases  behind  it.  The  purpose  of 
rifling  is  to  impart  rotation  to  the 
bullet.  This  rotation  or  spin  continues 
throughout  its  flight.  The  spin  stabil- 
izes the  bullet  and  helps  to  neutralize 
the  effects  from  any  irregularities  or 
small  defects  in  the  bullet,  thus  help- 
ing it  to  travel  in  a regular  and  consis- 
tent path.  Gravity  pulls  the  bullet 
earthward,  but  without  sufficient 
spin,  the  bullet  would  fly  almost  at 
random  and  thus  would  not  be  accur- 
ate. 

Some  barrel  manufacturers  still  use 
a cutting  process  similar  to  that  of  a 
century  back.  The  hook  cutter  method 
requires  pulling  a cutter  through  the 
barrel  and  indexing  after  each  stroke. 
Each  pass  of  the  cutter  removes  a 
thousandth  or  so  of  steel,  and  it  may 
take  several  dozens  passes  for  each 
groove  before  the  correct  depth  is 
reached.  This  method  is  time  consum- 
ing but  can  produce  excellent  barrels. 

Broaching  is  another  method  em- 
ployed today.  In  broaching,  all  the 
grooves  are  cut  at  the  same  time.  Here 
again,  a progressive- type  cutter  is 
pulled  through  the  bore,  the  cutters 
taking  a deeper  bite  each  time  until 


the  proper  groove  depth  is  reached. 
The  advantage  with  broaching  is 
higher  production. 

The  button  process  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all.  A tungsten  carbide 
button  with  reverse  rifling  upon  it  is 
forced  through  the  bore.  It  does  not 
remove  metal  as  the  cutting  processes 
do;  in  a sense,  it  displaces  the  metal.  A 
land  on  the  button  becomes  a groove 
in  the  barrel.  This  cold- forming  proc- 
ess is  done  under  extreme  pressure.  As 
the  button  is  forced  through  the  bore, 
the  barrel  is  turned  to  obtain  the  cor- 
rect rate  of  twist.  Time  is  not  a factor 
here;  it  usually  takes  only  seconds  to 
button  rifle  a barrel. 

For  nearly  a century,  accuracy  was 
thought  of  as  being  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  inside  the  bar- 
rel. A good  barrel  shot  accurately;  a 
poorly-made  barrel  didn’t.  I think 
there  has  been  some  change  of  opinion 
on  this  particular  subject.  While  it’s 
still  imperative  to  have  a properly  rifled 
barrel,  it’s  just  as  important  to  use 
ballanced  bullets.  In  my  early  days  of 
handloading,  heavy  emphasis  was 
placed  on  primers,  powder  charges 
and  bullet  seating.  Some  bandleaders 
went  so  far  as  to  split  powder  kernels 
to  obtain  a precise  weight.  Most  of  the 
converts  to  handloading  gave  little  or 
no  thought  to  the  bullet.  Even  the 
benchrest  shooter  didn’t  print  ragged- 
hole  groups  consistently  until  the  sci- 
ence of  bullet  making  reached  fruition 
in  the  last  couple  of  decades.  I have  no 
qualms  in  saying  that  a mediocre  bul- 
let will  not  shoot  well  from  any  bar- 
rel. To  my  way  of  thinking,  bullet  im- 
provement was  the  paramount  step  on 
the  road  to  accuracy. 

The  flight  of  the  bullet  still  remains 
a mystery  to  great  degree.  It  flashes 
from  the  muzzle  unseen  and  is  imme- 
diately set  upon  by  gravity  and  the 
elements  of  nature.  Gravity  never  re- 
leases its  steady  downward  pull,  and 
wind  and  air  turbulence  attack  it 
from  every  side.  It  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  how  the  spinning  projectile 
stays  on  an  accurate  course.  During  its 
first  milliseconds  of  forward  move- 
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ment,  it  is  controlled  by  the  inner  con- 
figurations of  the  barrel.  When  it 
breaks  free  from  the  muzzle,  sur- 
rounded by  super  hot  gases,  it  is  en- 
tirely on  its  own.  It  is  thrust  through 
the  atmosphere  spinning  on  its  own 
axis  to  the  intended  target.  And  we  ex- 
pect it  to  get  there,  too. 

Bullet  making  deserves  a column  of 
its  own  to  cover  the  various  operations 
and  ingredients.  It’s  not  my  intention 
here  to  get  on  that  subject,  but  I will 
say  that  the  accurate  bullet  must  be  of 
proper  construction  and  be  free  of 
even  minor  defects.  For  instance,  a 
bullet  of  even  slightly  varying  jacket 
thickness  will  wobble  and  spin  erra- 
tically. It  will  not  fly  a true  course.  If 
a bullet’s  base  isn’t  completely  square 
— at  a right  angle  to  its  axis — gas  will 
escape  prematurely  from  the  low  side 
as  the  bullet  exits  from  the  muzzle, 
causing  it  to  yaw  or  oscillate. 

To  show  the  importance  of  just 
these  two  defects,  and  there  are 
others,  most  benchrest  bullets  have  a 
minute  boattail  since  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  form  a truly  square  base. 
Somewhere  on  the  bottom  edge,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a “roll”  or  flat  spot. 
These  imperfections  prevent  the  base 
from  making  a perfect  seal.  The  BR 
bullet  is  the  ultimate  projectile  today, 
and  full  proof  that  the  nearly  perfect 
bullet  can  be  made.  I have  so  much 
faith  in  the  competitive  bullet  I use 
them  exclusively  for  woodchuck  hunt- 
ing. 

The  hunter  who  bought  an  Ideal 
Loader  back  in  1892  probably  never 
thought  in  terms  of  using  it  for  experi- 
mental purposes;  it  was  strictly  for 
loading  hunting  ammo.  The  hand- 
loader  of  today  has  learned  that  ex- 
perimenting and  tailoring  loads  are 
rewarding  reasons  for  handloading. 


It’s  not  just  to  save  money  or  to  crank 
out  several  hundred  rounds  for  a trap- 
shoot;  the  serious  handloader  soon  be- 
comes involved  in  building  his  own 
ammo  to  certain  specification.  Just 
working  through  several  manuals  on 
the  loads  suggested  is  a long-term  ex- 
perience and  very  enlightening.  It’s 
something  every  reloader  should  do,  a 
good  wintertime  project. 

I doubt  very  much  if  the  modern 
hunter  and  shooter  would  trade  places 
with  his  counterpart  from  the  gaslight 
era  or  even  from  the  Great  Depression 
years.  There’s  a lot  of  nostalgia  con- 
nected with  the  past,  but  from  a bal- 
listic viewpoint,  we  are  much  better 
off  today.  I can  remember  the  twilight 
of  yesteryear — Romax  shells,  buck- 
horn  sights  and  five-buckle  galoshes 
with  felt  pacs.  It  wasn’t  all  bad,  and 
as  I travel  the  road  to  senior-hunter 
category,  I cherish  many  of  those  early 
memories.  But  I wouldn’t  want  to  go 
back  to  yesterday.  Today’s  world  of 
shooting  is  exciting.  I am  waiting  im- 
patiently to  test  Remington’s  new 
Model  Seven  and  Thompson  Arms’ 
new  interchangeable-barrel  single 
shot  rifle.  When  I fire  them  over  the 
Oehler  Chronotach  Skyscreen  system, 
I will  be  doing  something  early  gun 
builders  would  have  thought  impos- 
sible— measuring  the  speed  of  a bullet 
by  catching  its  shadow  as  it  passes 
over  the  sensors  in  the  skyscreen 
boxes.  That’s  really  something;  who 
ever  saw  the  shadow  of  a bullet? 


HOMEMADE  powder  measure  shows  in- 
genuity of  guncranks.  Two  brass  cylinders 
and  four  cartridge  cases  were  integrated 
into  unit.  It  worked. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
attempting  to  legalize  the  commercial 
trade  of  captive-bred  birds  of  prey.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  breeders  vi/ho 
supply  young  birds  for  state  and  federal 
hacking  and  reintroduction  projects 
with  a means  to  offset  their  expenses 
— selling  some  of  their  birds  to  falcon- 
ers. However,  the  law  would  also  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  stop  the  illegal 
sale  of  wild  raptors,  which  are  currently 
selling  for  up  to  $10,000  apiece. 


The  Philadelphia  office  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
established  a toll  free  hotline  for  citi- 
zens to  report  incidents  of  illegal  dump- 
ing of  hazardous  wastes.  The  number 
is  1-800-438-2774. 


In  what’s  getting  to  be  all  too  familiar 
— and  should  be  predictable  — interfer- 
ence by  protectionists  has  again  re- 
sulted in  a needless,  inhumane  and 
expensive  deer  slaughter.  After  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Fish  and  Game  offi- 
cials announced  plans  to  reduce  an 
overpopulation  of  deer  on  an  island 
state  park  by  having  biologists  shoot 
the  excess,  a successful  suit  by  pro- 
tectionists forced  the  state  to  capture 
and  move  the  deer.  Of  the  203  deer  cap- 
tured and  moved  — at  a cost  of  $3000 
per  deer  — over  85  percent  died  in  their 
new  surroundings  within  a year.  Advice 
from  wildlife  specialists  has  also  been 
ignored  in  favor  of  protectionists’  clam- 
oring concerning  the  overpopulation  of 
deer  on  the  Smithsonian’s  property  in 
Virginia.  Guess  what  will  happen. 


Of  the  seven  environmental  Indica- 
tors covered  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation’s  15th  annual  Environmental 
Quality  Index,  three  — soil,  water  and 
living  space  — declined  over  the  past 
year,  while  forests,  wildlife,  minerals 
and  air  remained  the  same. 


Thanks  to  a major  grant  from  the  Du- 
Pont Company,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  will  be  able  to  more  than 
double  the  number  of  eaglets  produced 
at  its  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Cen- 
ter. The  center  has  produced  44  eaglets 
since  1977  and  13  eaglets  in  1982  alone, 
but  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  re- 
quests from  state  wildlife  agencies  for 
various  reintroduction  projects.  With 
the  DuPont  grant,  researchers  will  be 
able  to  maintain  12  pairs  of  breeding 
eagles  and  supply  36  eaglets  a year  for 
release  into  the  wild. 


A recent  report  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, “The  Economic  Significance 
of  Recreation  in  Pennsylvania,”  states 
that  hunters  spent  $428,553,000  on 
hunting  in  1981;  which  they  further 
computed  to  an  average  annual  expen- 
diture of  $224  per  hunter,  and  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $15.34  per  day. 


Three  Pennsylvania  cities  are  found 
on  a list  of  major  metropolitan  areas 
ranked  according  to  poor  air  quality  by 
the  Presidents  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Cities  were  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  average  number  of  days 
of  unhealthful  air  over  a year,  based  on 
pollutant  level  standards  set  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Pitts- 
burgh was  7th  on  the  list  with  an  aver- 
age of  119  unhealthful  days  a year, 
Philadelphia  was  11th  with  74  days,  and 
Allentown  was  32nd  with  21  days. 


Answer  to 
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To  support  the  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program,  Ned  Smith’s  original  River 
Otters  painting,  reproduced  here,  is 
offered  for  sale.  Sealed  bids  should  be  sent 
to  Lantz  Hoffman,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  The  words  “River  Otter  Bid” 
must  appear  on  the  envelope,  and  the  bid  must 
be  received  by  4 p.m..  May  31,  1983. 
Minimum  acceptable  bid  is  $10,000.  A limited 
edition  of  600  signed  and  numbered  col- 
lector-quality prints  is  also  being  offered.  Image 
size  is  15x22V2,  the  same  as  the  original. 
Price,  $125  each,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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Everything  is  new  to  a bear  cub  in  June.  Despite  being  almost 
five  months  old,  it’s  not  until  this  time  that  a cub  is  large  enough  to 
travel  with  its  mother  for  any  length  of  time.  Under  her  protective 
tutelage  the  young  bear  begins  learning  what  all  the  sights,  sounds 
and — most  importantly  for  bears — smells  of  the  outdoors  mean. 
And  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a cub  will  stay  with  its  mother 
until  its  second  summer,  there  must  be  a lot  to  learn. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Otter  and  Osprey  Programs 


Three  river  otters  were  released  in  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge  (The  Grand 
Canyon  of  Pennsylvania)  in  early  May,  bringing  to  seven  the  total  number 
of  otters  released  as  part  of  the  Game  Commission’s  program  to  reintroduce  this 
species  to  its  former  haunts.  Follow-ups  the  next  day  and  four  days  later  revealed 
that  the  otters  were  doing  fine,  indicating  they  had  made  it  through  the  crucial 
first  two  days,  during  which  time  it’s  imperative  the  otters  find  food.  In  fact, 
three  otter  skats  found  near  the  release  site  all  contained  sunfish  remains.  Two 
of  the  released  otters  were  instrumented  with  implanted  radio  transmitters  which 
will  allow  project  researchers  to  follow  them  through  the  coming  months. 

The  initial  success  of  this  release  and  the  fact  that  all  four  otters  released  this 
past  November  along  the  Kettle  Creek  drainage  in  Potter  County  are  also  ap- 
parently adapting  to  their  new  environment  are  both  promising  signs  that  river 
otters  may  someday  again  be  found  in  suitable  habitat  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 

The  river  otter  reintroduction  project  is  just  one  of  a number  of  projects  being 
supported  through  the  Game  Commission’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram. Raptor  nesting  requirements  are  being  studied  to  more  precisely  determine 
their  habitat  needs,  with  the  ultimate  possibility  of  implementing  management 
strategies  to  directly  benefit  our  state’s  breeding  hawks.  The  osprey  reintroduc- 
tion project  is  proceeding  as  strong  as  ever.  There’s  a very  good  possibility  that 
an  osprey  hacked  in  1980  returned  to  its  hack  site  this  spring,  marking  another 
important  milestone  in  this  reintroduction  process.  Researchers  are  expecting  to 
release  30  more  ospreys  from  eight  towers  at  four  eastern  Pennsylvania  locations 
this  year. 

University  researchers  who  are  directly  involved  with  these  projects  and  the 
Game  Commission  are  elated  over  these  successes.  Those  who  have  supported 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  in  the  past  should  feel  a great  deal 
of  satisfaction  too. 

Much  more  can  and  needs  to  be  done,  but  more  public  support  is  needed. 
Wildlife  research  is  expensive,  and  what’s  accomplished  is  solely  determined  by 
the  amount  of  funds  available.  If  you’ve  supported  this  program  in  the  past,  please 
continue.  If  you’ve  yet  to  join  in  this  endeavor,  please 
do  so  now.  Let’s  all  continue  Working  Together  for  Wild- 
life.—Bofo  Mitchell 


Massacre  on  Widow’s  Hill 

By  Jim  Kazakavage 

DGP,  Northumberland  County 


They  called  it  the  Widow’s  Hill 
Massacre.  Five  deer — four  does  and  a 
button  buck — shot  and  then  dumped 
to  rot  on  a snow-covered  hillside  in 
Northumberland  County  . . . 

SNOW  and  freezing  rain  fell  on  the 
night  of  February  16,  1982.  Next 
morning,  Marvin  Shoemaker  began 
plowing.  At  10  a.m.,  he  turned  off  the 
blacktop  to  elear  the  dirt  road  up 
Widow’s  Hill.  The  old  logging  trail 
belonged  to  Delaware  Township  and 
was  the  only  source  of  access  for  the 
few  families  living  in  the  area.  Shoe- 
maker drove  slowly,  taking  the  wide 
bends  with  care.  A steep  gulley  paral- 
leled the  roadbed  and  then  veered  off. 
A few  hundred  yards  farther,  another 
gulley  began.  During  summer  months, 
thick  browse  and  heavy  foliage  formed 
a barrier  along  the  road’s  shoulder, 
blocking  visibility  into  the  ravines. 
But  this  was  winter  and  the  trees  were 
bare,  their  trunks  the  color  of  burnt 
matchsticks  against  the  snow.  Shoe- 
maker glanced  out  his  side  window. 
He  expected  to  see  no  more  than 
black,  white,  and  shades  of  gray.  It 
was  the  splash  of  red  that  caught  his 
eye  and  made  him  slow  the  grader  to 
take  a better  look. 

“What  do  you  think?’’  I turned  to 
look  at  Mike  Slease,  my  deputy. 

“Could  have  been  shot  for  crop 
damage.’’ 

“Possible.  But  not  likely.’’  I looked 
into  the  ravine.  Five  carcasses  lay  on 
the  wooded  hillside.  “A  real  mess.’’  I 
jerked  my  head  toward  the  truck. 
“Grab  the  camera,  will  you.’’  I pulled 
my  jacket  zipper  to  the  last  notch  and 
started  down  the  slope.  The  air  was 
damp,  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  felt 
moist.  A few  more  degrees  and  we’d 
have  had  rain.  I stepped  over  a log 


and  moved  toward  the  nearest  deer. 

A button  buck  and  a doe  were 
sprawled  almost  together,  spread- 
eagled  near  a clump  of  brush,  hind 
legs  jutting  like  dead  branches  too  stiff 
to  waver  in  the  breeze.  The  buck  had 
been  gutted.  The  doe  lay  on  her  left 
side,  front  legs  bent  and  drawn  for- 
ward, away  from  the  bloated  belly. 
The  bullet  had  entered  her  right  eye. 
The  buck  was  shot  through  the  back 
of  the  neck.  His  rigid  eyes  showed  a 
milky-blue  tinge.  They  had  not  yet 
begun  to  wrinkle.  I nudged  the  doe 
with  the  toe  of  my  boot. 

“Swelled  up  pretty  big,’’  I said,  as 
Slease  came  up  behind  me. 

“How  long  dead?’’ 

“Can’t  say  for  sure.’’  I pointed  to 
the  stomach  and  hindquarters.  “They 
spoil  fast  with  the  entrails  left  in.’’ 
Wind  blew  damp  and  raw  along  the 
gulley.  I jammed  my  hands  into  my 
pockets.  “Come  on  and  take  a look  at 
the  others.’’ 

Skull  to  Skull 

The  next  two  deer  we  looked  at  had 
been  shot  through  the  right  side  of  the 
head.  They  lay  skull  to  skull,  ears 
almost  touching. 

“Pretty  good  shootin’,’’  said  Slease. 

I knelt  by  the  uphill  deer.  “Don’t 
see  any  exit  hole.  Must  have  lodged  in 
the  brain.  I’d  say  they  were  shot  with 
a 22.  When  we  dissect  them,  we’ll  find 
out  for  sure.’’  A ear  door  slammed, 
and  I looked  up  to  see  Gene  Kline, 
another  one  of  my  deputies,  staring 
down  the  hill  and  shaking  his  head.  I 
raised  a hand  in  greeting,  and  he 
started  toward  us.  I was  glad  he’d 
made  it.  I knew  we’d  be  needing  help. 

A moment  later  the  three  of  us  stood 
over  the  fifth  deer.  There  seemed 
nothing  to  say.  Blood  had  smeared  its 
way  from  the  bullet  hole  in  the  top  of 
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the  head  to  the  end  of  the  doe’s  muz- 
zle, matting  fur  as  it  congealed  and 
tangling  the  individual  hairs  together 
in  a dense  mass.  Cigarette  butts  were 
scattered  near  the  road.  An  empty 
Marlboro  box  lay  a few  yards  away.  I 
swore  under  my  breath  and  turned  to 
Slease. 

“Still  think  they  were  shot  for  crop 
damage?” 

“No  way,”  said  Slease.  “Looks  more 
like  poachers  that  didn’t  have  the  guts 
to  finish  what  they  started.  A real 
waste  is  what  it  is.  Just  plain  waste.” 

“Why  don’t  you  guys  start  with  that 
trash,”  I said.  “Bag  and  label  those 
butts  and  that  empty  pack  over  there. 
See  if  there  are  any  prints  we  can  get 
casts  of.  Maybe  a tire  track  if  we’re 
lucky.  Doesn’t  look  as  if  they  dragged 
’em  all  the  way  down.  Check  out 
those  footprints  too.”  Years  of  experi- 
ence have  convinced  me  that  violators 
almost  always  leave  something  behind 

SLEASE  AND  KLINE  had  found  a usable 
bootprint  near  the  road.  It  showed  a heavy 
cleat  with  a horizontal  tread.  I joined  them 
as  they  were  casting  the  last  track. 


that  helps  to  convict  or  eliminate  sus- 
pects, be  it  a track,  a fired  cartridge 
case  or  whatever.  “While  you  do  that. 
I’m  gonna  pan  for  gold.” 

“That  takes  dedication,”  Kline 
said.  His  whole  body,  all  six-feet-one 
and  230  pounds,  went  rigid  with  dis- 
taste. “Hope  you’ve  got  a steel  stom- 
ach and  a head  cold.” 

“I’ve  got  a feeling.” 

I heard  the  click  of  the  camera  as  I 
headed  back  to  the  truck. 

Inspecting  the  stomach  contents  of 
poached  deer  is  not  normal  proce- 
dure, but  this  wasn’t  a normal  case. 
This  was  slaughter.  I knew  the  deer 
had  been  transported  here.  I wanted 
to  learn  where  they’d  been  killed. 

I took  a bucket  and  a sieve  from  the 
back  of  the  truck  and  my  Buck  knife 
from  the  glove  compartment.  Paid  to 
be  prepared,  I thought,  and  reached 
under  the  seat  for  the  box  of  zip-lock 
baggies.  I’d  never  gutted  a deer  from 
Northumberland  County  without  find- 
ing traces  of  corn.  There’ d been  snow 
the  past  week,  but  not  so  deep  that 
deer  wouldn’t  paw  their  way  down 
for  the  kernels.  Corn  was  the  most 
prevalent  crop  in  the  area,  a distinct 
favorite  with  the  local  deer  popula- 
tion. 

I squatted  at  arm’s  length  from  the 
belly  of  the  first  deer.  A quick  long 
swipe  of  my  knife  split  the  taut  skin. 
The  odor  that  spilled  out  with  the  en- 
trails was  almost  visible.  I began  dis- 
secting the  stomach  chambers.  When 
my  throat  muscles  began  to  contract, 
I realized  I’d  been  holding  my  breath. 
I turned  away  and  took  several  shal- 
low breaths,  then  faeed  up  to  it  again. 
Using  a baggie  for  a glove,  I placed 
portions  of  each  of  the  four  chambers 
in  bags,  then  carried  the  samples  and 
equipment  to  the  small  stream  run- 
ning through  the  gulley.  I filled  the 
bucket  with  water,  placed  the  sample 
from  the  first  stomach  in  the  sieve, 
and  began  to  pan. 

Like  every  other  game  protector  in 
the  state.  I’d  studied  dendrology  in 
the  training  school.  But  that  was  years 
before,  and  I knew  I’d  have  to  break 


out  the  books  when  I got  home. 
Mostly,  I wanted  to  kick  myself  for  not 
having  a magnifying  glass.  Not  always 
so  well  prepared,  I thought,  and 
grinned.  I went  on  with  the  work.  It 
was  a tedious  job,  but  I was  finding 
some  interesting  things;  a large  quan- 
tity of  grass,  portions  of  waxy  leaves, 
and  browse  from  apple  trees.  They 
seemed  an  odd  combination. 

I wondered  where  the  grass  came 
from.  The  deer  might  have  pawed 
through  the  snow  for  it,  but  there 
seemed  an  easier  way.  They’d  prob- 
ably fed  on  the  south-facing  banks  of 
Interstate  80,  on  the  vetch  and  clover. 
Most  of  the  snow  had  melted  from  the 
hillsides  in  afternoon  sun,  possibly  ac- 
counting for  the  large  quantity  of  that 
specimen. 

In  this  area  of  the  county,  pines  and 
laurels  often  meant  a starvation  diet, 
one  eaten  by  deer  that  were  yarded- 
up  and  snowbound.  I doubted  if  that 
were  the  case  this  time.  Northumber- 
land County  has  some  laurel  but  no 
orchards  near  it.  The  apple  tree 
browse  was  in  the  first  part  of  the 
stomach.  Little  digestion  had  taken 
place.  I figured  it  had  been  eaten  less 
than  an  hour  prior  to  death. 

I found  the  same  specimens  in  each 
deer.  What  I didn’t  find  was  corn. 
This  clinched  it.  When  I look  for 
something  that  should  be  there  and 
don’t  find  it,  I ask  why.  I decided 
there  was  a good  chance  the  deer  had 
been  transported  from  another  county. 
It  seemed  the  only  way. 

While  I was  working  on  the  does,  I 
checked  for  fetuses.  Two  of  them  had 
two  each,  the  third  had  one.  So  five 
unborn  fawns  had  died  when  the 
adults  were  shot,  making  a total  of  ten 
dead  deer. 

During  the  time  Td  been  examining 
the  deer,  Slease  and  Kline  had  found 
tire  tracks  and  a usable  bootprint  near 
the  edge  of  the  road.  The  print  showed 
a heavy  cleat  with  a horizontal  tread. 
I joined  them  as  they  were  casting  the 
last  track. 

“We’ll  be  looking  for  a rubber  sole 
with  a nylon  upper,’’  said  Slease. 


“Along  the  lines  of  a snowmobile 
boot,’’  Kline  said.  He  carefully  poured 
the  plaster  of  paris  and  sat  back  on  his 
heels.  “Hope  these  casts  take.  Snow’s 
pretty  wet.  Don’t  know  how  it’ll  take 
for  evidence,  but  should  be  enough  to 
help  us  out.’’ 

Slease  looked  at  the  first  cast  of  tire 
tracks.  “Think  they  used  a pickup?” 
“Seems  logical,”  Kline  said.  “They 
had  a real  load.  But  it’s  warmed  up 
enough  to  melt  some.  The  tracks 
aren’t  perfect  but  two  show  an  inter- 
esting pattern — a half-moon  cut  that 
looks  as  if  it  came  from  a broken  bot- 
tle.” He  pushed  his  SPORT  cap  back. 
“Still  ought  to  cover  them  with  plastic 
when  we’re  done.” 

“Grab  a few  trash  bags  from  the 
truck,”  I said.  “I’m  about  done  with 
my  end  of  it,  so  you  two  can  take  off 
whenever  you’re  ready.” 

“Yeah,  okay,”  said  Slease  as  he  knelt 
to  help  Kline  remove  the  cast  from  the 
track. 

Spotlighting  Deer 

When  I returned  home  later  that 
day,  I learned  from  Slease  that  the  In- 
terstate Patrol  had  been  trying  to 
reach  me.  Slease  had  got  in  touch  and 
learned  that  at  1:15  a.m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  I7th,  two  State  Troop- 
ers had  observed  a vehicle  spot- 
lighting deer  on  a rural  road  adjacent 
to  Interstate  80.  Upon  investigation, 
the  officers  found  a pickup  truck 
carrying  a load  of  firewood,  two  rifles 
— a 22  and  a 30-30 — and  a spotlight. 
The  truck’s  occupants  were  Dave 
Warren  and  Curt  Shenk.  The  scene  of 
the  violation  was  in  Union  County, 
seven  miles  from  Widow’s  Hill. 

It  sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  As  I 
got  a cup  of  coffee  I remembered  how 
I’d  prosecuted  Warren  in  December 
for  a violation  during  antlerless  sea- 
son. I recalled  the  case  in  detail  be- 
cause the  witness  to  Warren’s  viola- 
tion reported  an  arson  attempt  on  his 
property  shortly  before  settlement  of 
the  case.  I tried  to  keep  an  open  mind, 
but  couldn’t  help  wondering.  Could 
Warren  have  engineered  the  Widow’s 
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Hill  episode  out  of  spite?  If  so,  the 
truck  bed  might  have  been  carrying 
more  than  firewood, 

I called  Union  County  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Bernie  Schmader.  We  agreed  to 
meet  at  Warren’s  home.  We  wanted  to 
check  the  back  of  that  pickup. 

Snow  Fell 

Snow  fell  that  night  and  continued 
into  the  next  day.  Bernie  and  I met  at 
Warren’s  house  but  he  wasn’t  home, 
his  wife  told  us.  She  said  she  wasn’t 
sure  where  he  was. 

“Maybe  he  isn’t  here,  but  his  truck 
is,”  Bernie  said  as  we  walked  away. 
He  nodded  at  a pickup  parked  nearby. 

“I  saw  it.”  I wondered  if  Warren’s 
wife  was  watching  from  the  kitchen. 
She’d  been  very  careful  in  her  remarks 
about  Warren’s  whereabouts.  Evasive, 
even.  She’d  said  he  was  away  for  the 
day.  I thought  he  might  be  hiding  in 
another  room  of  the  house. 

“Let’s  check  the  license,”  Bernie 
said. 

“Bight.” 

“What  do  you  know,”  said  Bernie  a 
moment  later.  “Same  numbers  as  the 
troopers  gave  us  for  the  truck  in  that 
spotting  incident  the  other  night.”  He 
looked  into  the  bed  of  the  pickup.  I 
turned  back  toward  the  house,  and 
wondered  if  I’d  seen  the  kitchen  cur- 
tains twitch. 

“No  blood,”  Bernie  said.  “None  I 
can  see,  anyhow.  Do  you  suppose  they 
had  plastic  down?” 

“No  way  of  knowing.” 

“What  now?” 

“Shenk’s,”  I said.  “Let’s  go  talk  to 
Shenk.” 

But  Curt  Shenk  wasn’t  home  either. 
His  father  told  us  that.  Nevertheless, 
he  invited  us  in  and  pointed  out 
chairs.  “What’s  the  kid  into  now?”  he 
asked. 

“We  have  a State  Police  incident  re- 
port that  he  and  Dave  Warren  were 
spotlighting  after  midnight  while  in 
possession  of  firearms,”  said  Schmader. 

Mr.  Shenk  made  no  comment. 

“Does  your  son  own  a 22?”  I 


thought  the  man  looked  worried. 
“He’s  been  usin’  mine.” 

“They  had  a load  of  firewood  in  the 
back  of  Warren’s  truck.” 

“Where  were  they  stopped?” 
“Union  County.” 

■ “Dirt  road,  couple  miles  back  from 
Route  80?  I lease  that  land,”  the  man 
said.  “Small  logging  operation.  They 
weren’t  stealing.” 

“That’s  fine,  Mr.  Shenk.”  I shifted 
in  the  chair  and  caught  his  eye.  “You 
know,  somebody  dumped  five  deer  on 
Widow’s  Hill  that  night.” 

“Not  Curt,”  said  the  man.  “He 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  night  with 
friends — neighbors  up  the  road.  Talk 
with  them,  if  you  like.” 

Schmader  and  I rose  and  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Shenk.  As  we  turned 
to  go,  I noticed  a young  man  lingering 
in  the  entranceway. 

“Jeff.  Come  in  here,”  Shenk  said. 
“This  is  Curt’s  young  brother.” 

The  kid  was  tall,  well-built,  about 
18  years  old.  We  said  hello  and  waded 
through  some  small  talk.  On  my  way 
out  the  door,  I paused  to  look  at  his 
feet.  “Good  boot  for  this  time  of  year.” 
“Yeah.”  The  kid  glanced  down. 
“We  all  got  a pair  for  Christmas.” 
Outside,  the  air  tasted  like  snow, 
and  I paused  to  savor  it,  wondering  if 
we  were  getting  closer.  Jeff  s remark 
meant  Curt  Shenk  also  had  boots  with 
cleated  rubber  soles.  He’d  had  them 
since  Christmas.  So  it  was  possible  he 
had  made  the  track  we’d  got  a cast  of, 
on  Widow’s  Hill. 

But  when  Schmader  and  I inter- 
viewed the  neighbors  Shenk’s  father 
had  said  he  was  visiting,  they  told  us 
he  had  been  there  until  late.  So  it 
didn’t  seem  reasonable  that  he  could 
have  met  Warren  and  killed  the  deer 
before  being  stopped  by  the  State 
Troopers  at  1:15  in  the  morning.  And 
if  they  had,  the  deer  would  have  had 
to  be  under  the  wood  in  the  back  of 
the  pickup.  I’d  been  considering  that 
possibility,  but  it  didn’t  seem  too 
likely.  Five  deer  would  pretty  well  fill 
a pickup  bed  themselves,  and  even  if 
loosely  covered  with  wood  the  officers 
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would  doubtless  have  seen  them.  And 
if  the  deer  had  been  shot  after  the 
spotting  incident,  the  men  must  have 
dumped  the  firewood,  then  shot  and 
dumped  the  deer.  The  more  I thought 
about  it,  the  more  unlikely  it  seemed. 
It  would  have  made  for  a very  late 
night.  We  checked  to  see  if  either 
Warren  or  Shenk  was  late  for  work 
the  next  day.  Their  employers  stated 
both  had  been  on  time. 

While  Schmader  and  I worked  the 
Warren/Shenk  angle,  Slease  was 
checking  out  several  names  he’d  picked 
up  from  talk  in  a local  tavern.  Two  of 
the  suspects,  Mike  Glen  and  Bill 
Allen,  drove  station  wagons.  Glen’s 
was  dark  blue.  Allen’s  yellow.  We  de- 
cided that  if  a pickup  hadn’t  been 
used  to  transport  the  deer,  a wagon 
was  the  next  best  bet.  It  would  be 
hard  to  get  five  deer  in  a sedan. 
Slease’s  job  was  to  get  casts  of  their 
tire  tracks. 

“What  if  one  of  ’em  drives  to  Kan- 
sas before  I get  the  track?’’ 

“Follow  him.’’ 

I RETURNED  the  call  and  learned  that  at 
1:15  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  two 
state  troopers  had  observed  a vehicle  spot- 
lighting deer  near  Interstate  80. 


March  came.  The  investigation 
moved  into  its  fourth  week.  Slease 
brought  in  the  casts  and  plate  num- 
bers for  Allen’s  station  wagon.  I revis- 
ited the  scene  and  talked  with  area 
residents.  From  experience,  I knew 
people  rarely  volunteered  informa- 
tion. They  were  either  afraid  of  look- 
ing foolish  or  hesitant  about  getting 
someone  in  trouble.  They  preferred 
the  law  to  come  to  them.  Then  the 
choice  was  made.  With  the  burden  off 
their  shoulders,  what  might  have  been 
sticking  their  necks  out  became  doing 
a civic  duty. 

A Night  in  February 

Eventually,  I interviewed  a middle- 
age  couple  living  about  two  miles 
from  the  dumpsite.  They  remembered 
a night  in  mid-February  when  a car 
turned  around  in  their  drive. 

“What  time?’’ 

“Early  morning,  had  to  be,  right?” 

The  wife  agreed.  They’d  been  watch- 
ing the  late  movie.  “Fred  Astaire,”  she 
said,  “and  a good  one  too.” 

“The  car  went  up  the  road.  Saw  the 
headlights  pass  the  window.  Awhile 
later,  back  it  comes.  Backs  into  the 
drive  and  turns  up  the  hill  again.  Got 
three  of  the  plate  numbers.  Bright 
backups.” 

The  wife  went  to  find  the  numbers. 
I asked  the  man  why  he’d  made  the 
effort. 

“It’s  living  way  out  here,”  he  said. 
“People  come  and  maybe  cause  trouble 
or  dump  things,  garbage  and  such. 
You  know  how  it  is.” 

I knew,  all  right.  I thanked  them 
for  their  time.  They’d  given  me  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  numbers  from 
the  plate  of  a large,  dark  car. 

“A  station  wagon?” 

“Yes,  possibly.” 

On  a hunch,  I parked  on  Widow’s 
Hill  Road.  I stopped  passing  motor- 
ists, asked  questions.  Any  talk 
around?  Strange  cars  in  the  area? 

“Haven’t  heard  anything,”  one 
woman  said.  She  was  young  and  dark- 
haired and  drove  a rusted  yellow 
Vega.  Four  bags  of  groceries  were 
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stacked  on  the  back  seat.  “But  I’ll  tell 
you  what.  Last  Tuesday,  a dark  sta- 
tion wagon  with  a discolored  hood 
was  parked  on  the  berm  overlooking 
the  bank  where  the  deer  were 
dumped.  I was  coming  back  from  get- 
ting my  hair  cut.  This  man  was  just 
sitting  in  the  car  and  looking  over 
bank.”  She  leaned  toward  the  open 
window.  “Do  criminals  really  return 
to  the  scene  of  the  crime?” 

“You  bet.”  I laughed  and  then 
shook  my  head,  wanting  to  erase  the 
sound.  “If  there’s  publicity,  they’ll  be 
back.  Out  of  pride,  out  of  fear — who 
knows?  Maybe  they’re  looking  for  the 
clue  they  left  behind.  Maybe  they  just 
want  to  remember.  Doesn’t  really 
matter  why.”  I looked  down  Widow’s 
Hill  Road  and  wondered  what  really 
happened  that  night.  “The  thing  is, 
more  than  half  of  them  come  back. 
And  when  they  do,  somebody  sees  and 
remembers.”  I touched  the  brim  of 
my  hat  and  moved  away  from  the  car. 
“Have  a good  day.  Many  thanks.” 

Back  home,  I made  a few  calls  and 
learned  that  Mike  Glen’s  blue  station 
wagon  had  a faded  hood  and  his  plate 
numbers  matched  the  partial  set  the 
couple  had  written  down,  except  for 
one. 

In  Back  of  Mind 

Although  spring  came  and  other 
Commission  duties  took  priority,  the 
Widow’s  Hill  massacre  was  always  in 
the  back  of  my  mind.  In  June,  we  got 
a tip  that  two  other  men — John  Rob- 
erts and  Tom  Hyde — had  been  in- 
volved. Local  gossip  said  Glen,  Allen, 
Roberts,  and  Hyde  all  ran  together.  I 
was  satisfied  that  I knew  who  the 
violators  were.  Still,  I couldn’t  figure 
where  the  deer  had  been  transported 
from. 

On  a hunch,  I called  Land  Manager 
Dick  Donahoe  in  Danville.  Donahoe 
is  an  expert  in  dendrology.  Plant  iden- 
tifications are  his  specialty.  I dug  the 
samples  of  stomach  contents  from  my 
deep  freeze,  where  they’d  been  stored 
pending  further  investigation,  glad 
my  wife  Kathy  hadn’t  taken  them  out 


for  dinner.  I’d  never  told  her  they 
were  there.  In  Danville,  I asked 
Donahoe  if  he  could  identify  the  waxy 
green  leaf  and  give  me  some  idea 
where  the  deer  had  eaten  it. 

“The  leaf’s  probably  holly.  It  might 
be  laurel,”  Donahoe  said.  “Making  an 
educated  guess.  I’d  say  the  deer  were 
from  Union  or  Sullivan  county.  Their 
stomach  contents  could  have  come 
from  either  one,  and  both  are  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  where  you 
found  them.” 

When  I left  Donahoe,  I set  up  a 
meeting  with  District  Game  Protector 
Barry  Hambley  at  his  office  in  Sulli- 
van County.  I outlined  the  case  and 
told  him  I was  looking  for  a shooting 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of 
February  15  or  16,  1982. 

“I’ve  got  it  for  you,”  Hambley 
said. “I  know  I do.”  He  opened  the 
lower-left  drawer  of  his  desk  and 
pulled  out  an  old  fishing  hat  filled 
with  matchbooks  and  candy  wrap- 
pers, scraps  of  paper  and  corners  off 
of  dinner  napkins.  “It’s  one  of  these.” 
He  grinned.  “Tm  a little  behind  in  my 
paperwork.” 

I waited  while  Hambley  sorted. 
The  report  out  of  Cherry  and  Colley 
townships  on  February  15  had  been 
written  on  the  back  of  a paper  towel. 
I was  glad  he  hadn’t  decided  to  clean 
his  windows  between  then  and  now. 
The  vehicle  used  in  the  suspected 
shooting  was  a wagon,  light  in  color. 
Also  listed  were  the  last  three  digits  of 
its  plate  number.  The  description 
matched  Allen’s  car. 

Fall  hunting  season  was  coming 
fast,  and  Hambley  and  I were 
swamped.  Widow’s  Hill  wasn’t  put 
aside  completely.  We  worked  on  it 
when  we  could.  But  it  wasn’t  until  the 
first  week  in  December  that  Barry  and 
I could  begin  interviewing  the  sus- 
pects. 

Our  first  stop  was  Tom  Hyde’s  resi- 
dence. He  wasn’t  in. 

“He’s  out  huntin’,”  said  his  wife. 
“You  can  wait  in  the  parkin’  lot.  You’ll 
know  him.  He’s  the  only  one  ridin’  a 
bike  with  a rifle  strapped  behind.” 
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HE  PUT  HIS  HANDS  IN  his  pockets  and  rocked  on  his  heels.  “I  figured  you  were  close  when 
I answered  the  door.  Come  on  in  and  sit  down.” 


Hyde  peddled  in  twenty  minutes 
later,  an  average  size  man  with  white- 
blond  hair  and  a short  goatee.  Ham- 
bley  asked  him  if  he  knew  Bill  Allen. 
Hyde  shrugged  and  lit  a cigarette. 

“We  hear  you  guys  are  great  pals,” 
said  Hambley.  “Hunting  buddies  or 
something  along  that  line.” 

“I  know  him.”  Hyde  took  his  time 
exhaling.  “Don’t  see  each  other  much, 
though.” 

“We  heard  different,”  I said. 

He  shrugged  again  and  told  us  to 
get  on  with  it,  he  didn’t  like  wasting 
time. 

“Okay,”  said  Hambley,  “Tell  us 
about  Widow’s  Hill.” 

“Can’t,”  Hyde  said.  He  crushed  the 
butt  with  his  heel.  “Never  heard  of 
it.” 

I knew  he  was  lying,  but  I could  tell 
he  wouldn’t  say  any  more. 

“We’ll  speak  again,”  I said. 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I could  see  his 
shoulders  just  starting  to  rise.  “Come 
on,”  I said  and  headed  for  the  truck. 
Hyde  peddled  away  and  when  Ham- 


bley got  in  I could  feel  frustration 
growing. 

We  tried  finding  Bill  Allen  next.  It 
wasn’t  so  easy.  We  found  the  address, 
but  not  his  residence. 

“This  is  the  place.” 

“Can’t  be,”  said  Hambley.  “It’s  a 
parking  lot.” 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  I 
laughed.  “Maybe  it  wasn’t  always.” 

“Tm  gonna  ask  at  that  gas  station.” 
Hambley  opened  his  door.  “I’ll  bet 
you  steak  and  eggs  it  was  an  empty  lot 
before  they  put  in  the  meters.” 

Folded  Arms 

When  he  returned,  he  hooked  his 
heels  on  the  edge  of  the  dash  and 
folded  his  arms. 

“You  got  mud  on  my  dash.” 

Hambley  growled. 

“Well,  what  did  you  find?” 

“Been  a parking  lot  for  twelve 
years.” 

We  circled  the  block. 

“Mike  Clen  lives  on  this  street,”  I 
said.  “Let’s  pay  him  a visit.” 
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Hambley  lowered  his  feet,  wiped 
the  dash  with  his  elbow.  “He  better  be 
home.” 

I smelled  woodsmoke  as  soon  as  I 
got  out  of  the  truck.  This  was  it,  I 
thought,  it  had  to  be. 

Glen  answered  the  knock  and  stood 
looking  at  us.  A woodstove  was  going 
in  the  far  corner.  Sawdust  and  shav- 
ings littered  the  floor.  We  told  him 
who  we  were  and  what  we  were  inter- 
ested in. 

“I  only  know  what  I read  in  the 
papers.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Hambley  said. 

Glen  turned  to  face  Hambley,  his 
back  to  me. 

“We  heard  you  know  more,”  I said. 

“How’s  that  blue  station  wagon  of 
yours?  You  know,”  Hambley  said, 
“the  one  with  the  faded  hood.”  He 
smiled  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 
“It  leaves  a nice  set  of  tracks.” 

Glen  started  to  speak,  but  I cut  him 
off.  “You’ve  got  some  interesting 
friends.  Hyde  and  Allen  are  two  good 
ones.  I’d  say.  Just  two  swell  guys.” 

“You  talked  to  them?” 

Hambley  moved  closer.  “Your  best 
bet  is  to  talk  to  us.” 

Glen  looked  from  Hambley  to  me 
and  then  back  to  Hambley.  He  shoved 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  rocked  on 
his  heels.  “I  figured  you  were  close 
when  I answered  the  door.  Gome  on 
in  and  sit  down.”  He  poked  at  the  fire 
and  started  to  talk.  . . . 

The  five  deer  had  been  killed  in  Sul- 
livan Gounty  on  the  night  of  February 
15,  1982.  Allen’s  station  wagon  was 
used  to  transport  them  to  a garage  on 


the  property  of  John  Roberts  in  a 
nearby  town.  They  were  to  have  been 
butchered  there,  but  the  men  got  into 
an  argument.  The  three  deer  which 
hadn’t  been  gutted  began  to  spoil. 
During  the  late  hours  of  the  I6th,  the 
carcasses  were  loaded  into  Glen’s  sta- 
tion wagon  and  taken  to  Widow’s  Hill 
where  they  were  dumped. 

Glen’s  confession  wrapped  up  the 
case.  In  the  end,  four  men — Mike 
Glen,  Bill  Allen,  John  Roberts  and 
Tom  Hyde — pleaded  guilty  before 
Sullivan  Gounty  District  Justice  Milo 
D.  Clinton.  The  charges  included  un- 
lawful killing,  possessing,  taking,  and 
transporting  of  big  game.  Fines  totaled 
$4,000,  plus  court  costs.  In  addition, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
revoked  each  man’s  hunting  and  trap- 
ping privileges. 

It  was  the  worst  case  of  poaching 
that  I can  remember.  Lots  of  leg  work 
and  ten  months  went  into  finding  the 
violators.  It’s  over  now,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  But  one  thing  still  nags 
me.  None  of  the  men  arrested  owned 
snowmobile  boots.  When  I look  for 
something  that  should  be  there  and 
don’t  find  it,  I ask  why. 


This  is  a true  story.  The  names  of  the 
officers  are  real.  The  names  of  the  vio- 
lators and  others  involved  in  the  investi- 
gation have  been  changed.  Therefore, 
the  following  names  are  fictitious  in  this 
account;  Dave  Warren,  Curt  Shenk, 
Mr.  Shenk,  Jeff  Shenk,  Mike  Glen,  Bill 
Allen,  John  Roberts,  and  Tom  Hyde. 
Widow’s  Hill,  the  locale  where  the  deer 
were  found,  also  is  fictitious  here. 


ScckA  in  . • • 

The  Complete  Bicycle  Commuter,  by  Hal  Fina  Bennett,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108,  181  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95.  Written  for  the 
half  million  who  already  bicycle  to  work  and  the  countless  others  who  would  like 
to  start,  this  book  provides  information  on  choosing  the  right  bike,  useful  acces- 
sories, preventive  maintenance  and  other  pertinent  subjects.  The  chapter  on 
safety  tips  is  exceptionally  worthwhile. 
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Search  for  a 
Better 
Chuck  Rifle 

By  George  H.  Block  III 


My  old  hunting  buddy  from  the 
South,  Gene  Harmon,  once  said 
softly,  “A  man  gets  plumb  sapped  if  he 
doesn’t  go  chuck  hunting  once  in  a 
while.” 

Gene’s  words  came  back  to  me  as  I 
sat  in  the  Greene  County  cloverfield 
in  early  summer,  glassing  the  far  hill- 
side for  any  sign  of  a groundhog 
(another  name  for  the  same  critter). 
For  the  last  couple  of  years  I hadn’t 
found  time  to  hunt  seriously,  and  it 
felt  good  to  be  out  with  binoculars 
and  rifle  in  such  nice  weather.  Gene 
was  obviously  right,  for  there  had 
been  quite  a few  days  when  I sat  in  a 
computerized,  windowless  room  at 
work  and  felt  kind  of  sapped. 

In  earlier  summers.  Gene  and  I had 
hunted  woodchucks  together  three  or 
four  days  a week.  Then  he  moved 
back  to  his  home  state  of  Tennessee. 
During  those  years  I had  learned 
many  a lesson  about  accurate  chuck 
rifles  and  related  equipment. 

Groundhog  hunting  had  become  as 
much  a part  of  my  outdoor  scene  as 
chasing  rabbits  with  a beagle  was  in 
my  early  years.  At  12  I hunted  with  a 
22  rimfire,  and  in  my  late  teens  grad- 


GUNSMITH  TOM  MOORE  sights  in  the  Hart- 
barreled  Unertl-scoped  220  Swift  he  uses 
for  long-range  woodchuck  shooting  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania. 


uated  to  a 340  Savage  in  222.  That  lit- 
tle Savage  seemed  a marvel,  stretch- 
ing shots  out  beyond  the  200-yard 
mark,  but  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
sweetest  little  bolt  action  I’d  ever 
seen,  a Sako,  again  in  the  222  cham- 
bering. Topped  with  a K8  Weaver 
scope  it  was  my  summer  companion 
for  a few  years. 

Then  I met  Gene.  A big,  gentle, 
slow-talking  man  who  liked  working 
with  his  hands,  Gene’s  passion  was 
groundhog  hunting. 

While  my  rifle  was  deadly  to  about 
225  yards,  he  could  stretch  the  range 
significantly  with  his  Model  70  in  243. 
This  I couldn’t  take,  so  the  222  went 
in  trade  for  another  Sako,  a 243  heavy 
barrel.  This  was  complemented  with 
a 15X  Unertl  Ultra  Varmint.  From 
this  point  on,  I was  involved  in  a 
never  ending  search  for  the  best  long 
range  varmint  outfit. 
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During  those  summers  while  hunt- 
ing with  Gene,  there  would  be  many 
days  when  I’d  fire  40  or  50  rounds  at 
varmints;  or  if  they  were  scaree,  at 
long  range  targets  behind  his  barn  at 
the  farm.  I used  243-caliber  rifles 
exclusively  and  developed  definite 
ideas  of  what  shot  well  in  this  case. 
My  favorite  loads  were  the  85-grain 
Sierra  spitzer  and  the  75-grain  Speer 
with  4350  powder.  The  first  bullet  has 
shot  super  in  every  243  I’ve  ever 
owned,  including  the  Ruger  77  in  my 
gun  cabinet  now.  Many  hunters  will 
question  the  use  of  the  85  spitzer  flat 
base  over  the  Sierra  hollow  point 
boattail  of  the  same  weight.  They’ll 
argue  the  benefits  of  the  latter,  claim- 
ing the  boattail  gives  better  down- 
range  performance.  I can  only  say, 
check  the  Sierra  data.  The  85-spitzer 
has  a better  ballistic  coefficient  and 
will  shoot  flatter  when  loaded  to  the 
same  velocity.  Don’t  look  at  just  the 
rear  of  the  bullet  and  make  a decision, 
look  at  the  entire  bullet.  Most  of  all,  I 
used  it  in  my  rifles  because  for  me  it 
grouped  better. 

Hours  were  spent  discussing  the 


merits  of  powders  and  bullets.  Gene 
had  acquired  a 243  barrel  with  the 
unpopular  12-inch  twist.  The  effects 
of  different  rates  of  spin  were  argued 
over  and  over.  Those  were  the  learn- 
ing years,  and  Ackley  and  Donaldson 
were  among  our  teachers.  Everything 
we  could  find  on  chuck  rifles  we  read 
and  discussed  with  gusto.  But  much  of 
our  learning  was  accumulated  in  the 
field.  Another  friend,  Don  Spang,  ac- 
companied us  on  many  trips  with  his 
264  Magnum.  I remember  one  sum- 
mer day  when  the  three  of  us  shot  six 
boxes  of  cartridges  in  one  field.  My 
ears  still  hurt  when  I remember  the 
crack  of  Don’s  magnum. 

My  heavy-barrel  Sako  243  lasted 
only  two  years.  I had  pushed  the  loads 
to  the  top  and  by  then  the  barrel  was 
dark  in  the  throat  and  groups  were 
opening  up.  It  was  about  then  that 
Gene  moved  back  to  Kingsport.  While 
he  was  moving,  my  Sako  was  at  the 
gunsmith’s  getting  a new  barrel  in  the 
then  wildcat  22-250  caliber. 

Gene  wasn’t  with  me  when  I first 
took  my  new  hotshot  22  out  hunting. 
I’m  sure  he  would  have  been  surprised 


TWO  FINE  chuck  rifles -Ruger  No.  1 25-06  with  Leupold  scope,  top,  and  Mark  V 240 
Weatherby  with  Bushnell  scope.  Both  give  consistent  results  on  far-off  varmints. 
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the  way  I overshot  the  long  chances. 
The  22-250  seemed  to  defy  gravity 
within  hunting  range.  Many  days  I 
took  over  a dozen  straight  ground- 
hogs, at  distances  to  450  yards.  This 
rifle  was  a real  pleasure  to  shoot.  I 
didn’t  have  a chronograph  at  that 
time,  and  could  only  guess  what  I was 
getting  out  of  the  55-grain  Sierra 
backed  by  a heavy  charge  of  4064,  but 
it  sure  didn’t  matter.  My  hits-per-shot 
soared  over  what  I’d  got  with  the  243. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  6mm  caliber. 
What  I was  doing  wasn’t  supposed  to 
be.  The  experts  said  the  22  calibers 
shed  velocity  too  fast  and  were  so  sus- 
ceptible to  wind  drift  that  a mild 
breeze  would  blow  the  bullets  into  the 
next  pasture  field. 

With  this  in  mind,  I set  up  an  ex- 
periment. First  I took  three  accurate 
rifles  from  my  gun  rack — a 270,  a 
243,  and  the  22-250.  The  270  was 
loaded  with  the  110-grain  Sierra,  the 
243  with  the  85-grain,  and  the  22-250 
with  the  55- grain  bullet.  All  were 
loaded  to  maximum,  or  close  to  it.  I 
marched  across  to  a neighboring  hill- 
side and  placed  a large  box  with  a tar- 
get on  it  in  a clearing.  After  weighting 
it  down  so  it  wouldn’t  blow  away,  I 
returned  to  my  shooting  point.  I 
guessed  the  distance  at  400  to  450 
yards,  but  it  didn’t  matter,  for  this 
was  to  be  a comparative  test.  All  three 
rifles  were  sighted  in  identically  to 
make  the  test  as  fair  as  possible.  The 
wind  was  blowing  hard,  for  this  was 
what  I wanted  to  test.  I used  an  old 
ironing  board  as  a bench  and  shot  a 
group  with  each  rifle,  holding  dead 
on.  The  243  and  270  performed  very 
similarly,  both  down  from  11  to  15 
inches,  with  9 inches  of  drift.  The  22- 
250  was  down  some  6 inches — and  the 
experts  were  right,  it  had  blown  far- 
ther off  course.  It  had  moved  a full  11 
inches  downwind.  The  larger  bullets 
showed  an  improvement  of  only  two 
inches  in  windage,  but  at  a cost  of 
much  more  drop.  Perhaps  with  big 
game  bullets  the  243  will  buck  wind 
better,  but  how  many  varmint  hunt- 
ers use  100-grainers  on  chucks? 


As  far  as  shedding  velocity  goes, 
while  it’s  true  the  22  decelerates  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  243,  its  initial 
burst  means  the  larger  caliber  doesn’t 
equal  its  time  of  flight  until  about  700 
yards,  and  time  of  flight  determines 
drop.  Regardless  of  caliber,  bullet 
shape,  or  velocity,  when  time  of  flight 
of  two  bullets  is  equal,  drop  will  be 
equal.  Owning  a chronograph  now 
tells  me  that  it’s  very  difficult  to  drive 
an  85-grain  bullet  from  a 243  at  over 
3250  feet  per  second,  muzzle  velocity, 
but  3650  can  easily  be  obtained  from 
the  22-250.  With  those  velocities,  the 
243  and  the  22-250  both  pass  the 
400-yard  mark  at  a shade  over  2000 
fps.  But  I guarantee  you  the  22  bullet 
passed  it  first  and  was  looking  back  to 
see  where  the  243  was. 

Much  to  my  sorrow,  my  chuck 
hunting  now  slowed  down.  Having 
purchased  our  own  home,  I now 
found  I had  grass  to  mow,  a house  to 
paint,  and  two  children  who  were 
becoming  involved  in  Scout  work  and 
other  activities  and  needed  transport- 
ing back  and  forth.  Free  time  was 
hard  to  come  by.  Still,  I sought  other 
rifles,  trying  for  perfection.  I hunted  a 
spell  with  an  old  M722  in  244,  and  it 
was  quite  a rifle.  That  old  Remington 
may  have  been  a Plain  Jane,  but  it 
sure  could  shoot.  It  was  much  easier 
to  carry  with  its  KIO  Weaver  than  the 
22-250  heavy-barrel  topped  with  the 
cumbersome  target  scope.  I also 
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vaguely  recall  a 250-3000  and  a 257 
Roberts,  but  they  were  only  so-so.  My 
270,  a super- accurate  pre-64  Model 
70,  accounted  for  quite  a few  chucks, 
but  the  recoil  was  a little  much.  A 
25-06  came  and  went.  It  showed 
promise,  but  was  not  quite  what  I was 
looking  for. 

A custom-built  240  Weatherby  was 
used  almost  exclusively  for  a couple  of 
years.  This  is  a very  interesting 
caliber.  Mine  will  group  the  right  load 
into  a half-inch,  but  is  particular.  The 
85- grain  bullets  shoot  with  H-4831, 
but  the  other  weights  require  4350.  My 
brass  lasted  for  only  a few  loadings. 

Despite  all  my  experimenting,  I felt 
my  search  wasn’t  completed.  At  that 
time  I still  felt  the  22-250  was  the  best 
chuck  rifle  I'd  ever  used. 

Over  those  years,  much  thought 
had  gone  into  the  requirements  of  a 
perfect  long-range  chuck  rifle.  Ac- 
curacy had  to  be  top-notch.  Anything 
over  about  % minute  of  angle  is  not 
good  enough.  A good  shooting  rifle 
gives  the  confidence  needed  for  long 
shots. 


AUTHOR’S  son-in-law,  Doug  Byrd,  says  the 
240  Weatherby  is  unbeatable  with  the  85-gr. 
spitzer  bullets  and  a heavy  load  of  H-4831, 
giving  half-minute  accuracy. 


Trajectory  is  never  flat  enough.  Not 
necessarily  a rifle  that  shoots  flat  to 
1,000  yards,  but  one  that  reaches  to 
500.  This  may  sound  confusing,  but 
the  target  rifles  built  to  compete  at 
1,000  yards  are  designed  around  long, 
beautifully  shaped  bullets  that  will 
group  at  ultra  long  range.  But  no  one 
kills  chucks  consistently  at  over  500 
yards.  In  fact,  if  you  give  me  a rifle 
that  does  the  job  at  400,  I’ll  whip  any- 
one. Sure,  I’ve  occasionally  killed 
chucks  at  longer  distances,  but  I’ll  ad- 
mit it  was  luck  more  than  anything 
else.  Furthermore,  some  people  think 
300  yards  is  600,  and  600  is  900. 

Recoil  Problem 

Another  important  quality  in  a var- 
mint rifle  is  lack  of  recoil.  Many  an 
unexplained  miss  can  be  attributed  to 
recoil.  That  is  the  problem  of  the 
larger  bores.  While  no  two  people 
have  equal  recoil  tolerance,  I think  it 
can  be  agreed  that  almost  anyone  can 
shoot  a 222  better  than  a 460  Weath- 
erby. It  seems  the  more  experienced 
the  shooter,  the  more  he’ll  admit  that 
recoil  can  be  a problem.  That  is  why 
the  flat-shooting  belted  magnums 
almost  always  make  poor  varmint  cal- 
ibers, an  exception  being  the  224 
Weatherby,  which  is  belted  but  not  a 
large  capacity  case. 

So  a good  chuck  rifle  must  be  accur- 
ate, flat  shooting,  and  must  have  low 
recoil. 

My  search  has  brought  me  full  cir- 
cle— back  to  the  hot  22s.  Last  spring  I 
came  to  one  of  the  oldest  calibers  for 
long  range  shooting  around,  one  I’d 
somehow  overlooked  through  the 
years.  A cartridge  that  has  been  cursed 
by  some  and  praised  by  others,  the 
220  Swift. 

The  rifle  is  a Ruger  77  heavy  barrel, 
topped  with  a 4-I2x  Redfield.  I’ve 
never  been  fond  of  variables  on  chuck 
rifles,  but  it  was  on  the  rifle  when  I 
bought  it  and  after  a summer’s  use, 
I’ll  probably  leave  it  there. 

Tom  Moore,  a friend  and  gunsmith 
from  Eighty  Four,  Pa.,  tipped  me  off 
on  a few  loads  he  used  in  his  horne- 
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built  Swift,  and  I tried  them.  Ac- 
curacy from  my  220  has  been  fantastic 
with  the  52-grain  Nosier  hollow  point 
and  4350  powder.  It  moves  over  my 
Oehler  Skyscreens  at  3789  and  is 
deadly  in  the  field.  Groups  run  from 
V4  to  V2  inch  at  100  yards,  and  no 
more  than  one  inch  at  200. 

Why  shooters  ignored  the  Swift  to 
the  point  that  Winchester  dropped  it 
from  their  line.  I’ll  never  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  bad  rap  given  it  by 
writers  who  chastised  it  as  difficult  to 
load,  hard  on  barrels,  and  just  plain 
temperamental.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, most  of  what  was  written  is 
hogwash.  Loading  for  the  220  is  no 
more  difficult  than  for  other  high-in- 
tensity  cartridges,  and  shot-out  bar- 
rels more  often  than  not  are  just  plain 
dirty  barrels.  I expect  at  least  5,000 
rounds  from  mine.  If  this  cartridge 
had  not  arrived  on  the  scene  until  the 
late  ’50s  I have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  a smashing  success.  As  it 
was,  most  shooters  in  the  1930s  were 
suspicious  of  any  cartridge  moving  a 
bullet  as  fast  as  3,000  fps,  let  alone 
4,000. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  and  the  proof  of  a chuck  rifle 
is  in  the  field.  After  a long  summer  of 
hunting,  I can  truthfully  say  if  there’s 
a better  varmint  cartridge  than  the 
Swift,  I’ve  never  seen  it. 

The  Swift  shoots  flat  and  is  ex- 
tremely accurate.  And  it’s  a real 
pleasure  to  shoot.  The  human  factor 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  after  using 
some  hard  recoiling  rifles,  how  sweet 
that  220  is! 
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PAT  BLOCK  uses  his  lefthand  M700  Rem- 
ington 270  for  everything — chucks  in  the 
summer,  deer  and  bear  in  the  fall,  crows  in 
the  winter  — and  has  no  reason  to  complain, 
as  this  325-yard  woodchuck  kill  proves. 


Last  season,  Tom  Moore  and  I shot 
Swifts  exclusively.  Misses  were  few 
and  far  between  and  any  chuck  show- 
ing himself  on  the  near  side  of  400 
yards  was  in  trouble.  Yes,  the  old 
22-250  was  great,  but  Tm  convinced 
the  220  Swift  is  just  a hair  better. 
Watch  out,  Mr.  Woodchuck,  I’m 
back.  Gene  would  have  been  proud  of 
me.  Or  maybe  just  a little  jealous? 


Scckj  in  . . . 

Matching  the  Gun  to  the  Game,  by  Clair  Rees,  Winchester  Press,  New  Century 
Publishers,  Inc.,  220  Old  New  Brunswick  Road,  Piscataway,  New  Jersey  08854, 
302  pp.,  $26.95.  Provides  a wealth  of  practical  hunting  and  shooting  information 
showing  how  to  match  your  rifle,  shotgun,  or  handgun  — as  well  as  loads,  sights, 
and  accessories  — to  the  game  being  hunted.  Includes  separate  chapters  for  all 
varieties  of  North  American  game;  deer;  moose  and  elk;  caribou,  sheep  and  moun- 
tain goat;  pronghorn  and  desert  bighorn;  bear;  cougar,  wolf  and  coyote;  varmints; 
small  game;  upland  birds;  ducks;  geese,  swans  and  cranes.  Over  150  photographs 
including  16  pages  in  full  color. 
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1983  Report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Ciubs 

By  Peter  S.  Duncan 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


INASMUCH  as  my  tenure  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  been  comparatively  short  and  I 
have  much  to  learn,  my  remarks,  of 
necessity,  will  be  brief. 

While  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  on  many  occasions  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  new  capacity  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission.  I am  honored 
to  be  a member  of  such  a great  organ- 
ization and  will  dedicate  my  energies 
to  making  it  even  better.  I am  also 
looking  forward  to  a close  and  pro- 
ductive relationship  with  the  Federa- 
tion. 

I am  not  coming  aboard  as  a 
miracle  worker  or  an  individual  with 
a magic  wand.  I have  no  preconceived 
ideas  nor  do  I pretend  to  have  solu- 
tions to  all  of  our  wildlife  manage- 
ment problems.  I am,  however,  com- 
mitted to  a team  approach  in  problem 
solving  and  fully  intend  to  rely  heavily 
on  my  highly  competent  and  profes- 
sional staff.  As  part  of  this  team  ap- 
proach input  will  be  solicited  from  the 
many  publics  that  the  Commission 
serves.  As  Executive  Director  I visual- 
ize my  role  as  guide  and  catalyst. 

While  management  decisions  can- 
not always  be  popular  they  will  be 
based  on  the  best  scientific  evidence 
available  as  well  as  administrative, 
economic  and  social  considerations. 
Compromise  will  often  be  needed  to 
meet  our  primary  objective — the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  our  wildlife  re- 
source. 


Within  the  Commission  I will  en- 
courage healthy  debate  and  discus- 
sion— an  opportunity  to  express  vary- 
ing points  of  view.  However,  once  a 
decision  is  made,  I will  expect  it  to  be 
supported  as  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mission by  all  concerned. 

Provincialism  has  no  place  in  my 
management  philosophy  and  I will  ex- 
pect my  managers  to  maintain  a per- 
spective that  transcends  their  own  im- 
mediate area  of  jurisdiction. 

Employees  will  be  encouraged  to 
project  courteous,  professional  atti- 
tudes and  strive  for  simple,  clean  and 
concise  operations.  At  all  levels,  they 
will  also  be  sensitive  to  and  communi- 
cate with  those  paying  the  bills,  the 
sportsmen. 

It  is  a fact  of  life  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  dependent  upon  the  legislative 
process  for  its  authority.  While  frus- 
trating at  times,  it  is  a sound  form  of 
government  that,  if  understood  and 
respected,  can  be  made  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  concerned.  In 
this  light,  I will  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
healthy  dialogue  with  both  legislative 
bodies. 

I genuinely  look  forward  to  work- 
ing together  with  the  Commission,  the 
Federation  and  other  friends  of  wild- 
life conservation  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  It  is  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility, but  I am  certain  we  can  work 
together  and  keep  Pennsylvania  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  sound  wildlife  pol- 
icy. Even  on  those  few  occasions  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  disagreement,  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can 
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disagree  as  friends  and  not  as  adver- 
saries. 

Highlights  of  Commission  activities 
follow: 

Approximately  5,000  applications 
were  received  by  the  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  for  our  next  class  of 
Game  Conservation  Officer  Trainees. 
Thirty  candidates  will  ultimately  be 
scheduled  for  enrollment  at  our  Train- 
ing School  on  July  5,  1983.  (The  ratio 
of  applicants  per  successful  candidate 
is  an  astounding  167  to  1.) 

License  year  sales  for  1982  are  com- 
parable to  the  previous  year’s  sales. 
There  is  no  significant  increase  in  any 
one  category  of  licenses;  on  a few 
types  we  anticipate  a slight  decrease, 
i.e..  Junior  and  Muzzleloader.  License 
sales  revenue  received  to  date  is  ap- 
proximately $15,500,000.  A detailed 
report  will  be  furnished  at  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  convention.  Final  figures 
on  1982  bear  licenses  reveals  88,966 
resident  and  1,032  nonresident  licenses 
sold.  The  1983  deer  ear  tag  will  be 
similar  to  the  ear  tag  used  last  year 
and  will  reflect  some  improvements. 

Deer  Harvest 

The  1982  reported  deer  harvest 
was:  archery,  7,264;  muzzleloader, 
4,177;  rifle  season,  bucks,  68,392; 
antlerless,  58,389.  These  reported 
kills  are  in  line  with  what  the  Com- 
mission expected.  It  also  indicates  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  the  deer 
management  program.  The  1982  bear 
harvest  of  588  animals  was  below  the 
expected  kill;  the  reduction  in  the  har- 
vest was  primarily  caused  by  inclem- 
ent weather  and  early  denning.  In 
1983  the  Commission  plans  to  have  a 
two-day  hunting  season  with  the  op- 
tion to  extend  it  two  days  if  the  har- 
vest is  inadequate. 

In  1983  full  production  of  pheas- 
ants should  take  place  at  the  new 
Northcentral  Game  Farm.  This  will 
result  in  our  five  game  farms  produc- 
ing in  excess  of  325,000  pheasants,  or 
more  birds  than  were  released  in 
1982. 

Approximately  45,000  hen  pheas- 
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ants  and  5,000  cock  pheasants  will  be 
released  later  this  month  [March]  and 
early  April. 

The  Commission  is  continuing  to 
support  a pheasant  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Graves  of  Penn  State.  The 
study  is  an  evaluation  of  survival  of 
Game  Commission  game  farm  pheas- 
ants, commercial  breeder  pheasants, 
and  wild  pheasants  when  released  in  a 
new  area. 

The  Commission  is  in  its  third  year 
of  evaluating  the  effect  of  delayed  hay 
mowing  on  pheasant  nesting  success. 
While  nesting  success  appears  to  be 
greatly  improved,  winter  cover  will 
also  have  to  be  improved  if  the  popu- 
lation of  pheasants  is  to  be  perma- 
nently increased. 

Changing  agricultural  practices 
which  have  resulted  in  very  clean 
farming  with  high  speed  mowing 
equipment  has  been  quite  harmful  to 
the  ringnecked  pheasant  resource. 
There  is  little  likelihood  that  this 
trend  will  be  reversed.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  has  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  the  sportsmen  by 
increasing  the  number  of  pheasants 
released.  About  150,000  more  birds 
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are  released  now  than  in  1970.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  has  not  replaeed  the 
number  of  wild  pheasants  found  in 
the  1960s. 

Wild- trapped  Hungarian  partridges 
were  released  two  years  ago  at  two 
locations  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 
Several  coveys  were  found  at  each 
location  in  the  fall  of  1982  which  is 
promising.  The  Commission  would 
like  to  obtain  more  birds  in  the  next 
few  years  if  they  are  available. 

“River  Otters” 

March  GAME  NEWS  highlighted 
Ned  Smith’s  “River  Otters” — the  first 
in  a series  of  new  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  prints  which  are 
being  made  available  to  sportsmen 
throughout  the  nation.  The  prints  will 
sell  for  $125,  and  monies  derived  will 
go  to  augment  the  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  Fund.  The  new  river  ot- 
ter patches  and  decals  are  also  avail- 
able, but  are  selling  quickly. 

Increasing  recreational  demands  on 
a decreasing  land  base  require  that 
additional  courtesies  be  extended  to 
landowners  in  an  attempt  to  keep  pri- 
vate lands  currently  in  our  coopera- 
tive programs  open  for  public  recrea- 
tional needs. 

In  a further  effort  to  emphasize 
these  programs,  the  Commission  has 
recently  approved,  and  we  are  devel- 
oping, a sign  which  can  be  used  by  the 
cooperator  to  indicate  his/her  prefer- 
ence for  having  the  hunters  stop  at  the 
farm  to  notify  the  landowner  as  to 
who  will  be  on  the  property.  This  sign 
will  state  “Be  Courteous — Ask  Permis- 
sion Before  You  Hunt”  or  “Cooperate 
— Ask  Permission  Before  You  Hunt.” 
These  signs  will  be  provided  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  landowner 
and  will  not  be  made  available  for 
general  distribution,  in  that  many 
cooperators  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
hunting  public  bothering  them  during 
their  farming  activities. 

For  the  first  time  since  1981,  the 
Federal  Government  has  funded  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Ser- 


vice. Pennsylvania  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $2,840,974.  Fifty  percent 
will  go  to  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs  for  local  projects  with  the 
remainder  divided  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

In  January  1983,  Secretary  Block  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  Payment-In-Kind 
(PIK)  Program.  If  a farmer  takes  out 
of  production  additional  acres  over 
what  has  been  withdrawn  in  current 
farm  programs,  he  will  receive  pay- 
ment in  the  commodity  for  what  he 
would  have  grown  on  these  areas. 
This  program  could  have  significant 
benefits  to  wildlife.  The  fields  with- 
drawn must  remain  fallow  with  ade- 
quate cover  and  cannot  be  grazed  or 
harvested  prior  to  September  1,  1983. 
The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  is  hopeful  that 
200,000  acres  statewide  will  be  taken 
out  of  production  and  placed  in  con- 
servation use.  Small  game  wildlife 
could  benefit  enormously  if  this  pro- 
gram is  successful  and  particularly  if 
it  is  continued.  The  set  aside  program 
in  the  1960’s  coincided  with  the  high 
pheasant  population.  Possibly  this 
program  will  be  the  beginning  of  bet- 
ter wildlife  in  Pennsylvania’s  agricul- 
tural areas. 

Effective  and  Professional 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our 
1982  law  enforcement  program  was 
both  effective  and  professional.  A 
concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment program  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  our  efforts  have  been  productive. 
Complaints  from  persons  who  were 
arrested  were  minimal  and  when  these 
complaints  were  investigated,  the  ma- 
jority were  found  to  be  groundless. 
Recognizing  that  we  have  in  excess  of 
1,500  law  enforcement  officers,  sal- 
aried and  deputies,  the  number  of 
complaints  falls  well  within  accept- 
able professional  law  enforcement 
standards.  Our  deputy  game  protec- 
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tors,  being  a voluntary  group  of  dedi- 
cated conservationists,  deserve  high 
praise  for  their  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission, sportsmen  and  public  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  the  deputy  red  light 
bill  did  not  receive  legislative  ap- 
proval during  the  1982  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  this  was  viewed 
as  the  loss  of  a much  needed  law  en- 
forcement tool.  We  respectfully  re- 
quest your  support  during  the  1983- 
1984  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  red  light  bill  will 
be  reintroduced. 

We  had  a marked  increase  in  bear 
damage  this  year.  Some  of  this  escala- 
tion might  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
natural  food  supplies  in  our  primary 
bear  range.  Some  areas  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  vast  acreage  held  by 
the  private  sector  closed  to  hunting  by 
the  public  and  thus  creating  sanctuar- 
ies for  bear  during  the  season.  Many 
field  officers  are  reporting  their  heavi- 


est damage  is  occurring  adjacent  to 
these  areas. 

The  Penn  State  Five  Wire  High 
Tensile  Electric  Deer  Proof  Fence  is 
now  in  use  under  Game  Commission 
agreement  with  farmers  and  land- 
owners.  During  the  fall  months, 
116,000  feet  of  U.S.  Steel  Max  Ten 
High  Tensile  Fence  Wire  was  allocated 
to  farmers  in  Clearfield,  Lycoming, 
Tioga  and  Snyder  Counties.  We  are 
continuing  to  monitor  the  effective- 
ness of  this  new  fencing  system  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  any  bugs  that  may 
develop. 

We  continue  to  monitor  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  Elk  Proof  High 
Tensile  Fence  constructed  near  Bene- 
zette  in  Elk  County.  While  incorpor- 
ating this  new  and  technical  fence  sys- 
tem, we  maintain  our  commitment  to 
provide  counsel  and  guidance  to  qual- 
ified farmers  who  demonstrate  actual 
crop  damage. 
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Getting 

Stuck  on 
Wineberries 


By  Chris  Hummer 


Y FINGERS  have  a familiar 
sticky,  oily  feeling.  I have  been 
picking  wineberries.  The  season  is 
well  advanced  for  them  now,  and 
today  was  the  best  after  nearly  two 
weeks  of  frequenting  the  berry 
patches. 

Right  after  an  early  breakfast  this 
morning  my  four-year-old  daughter 
and  I picked  three  quarts  of  blackber- 
ries in  a hot  sunny  field  several  miles 
from  home.  Rut  I picked  wineberries 
this  afternoon  in  the  coolness  of  deep 
forest  behind  my  house.  Much  of  my 
property  is  in  continual  deep  shade 
and  that  rules  out  home  grown  crops 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  for  this 
berry  lover.  To  my  delight  wineber- 
ries thrive  in  the  shade. 

Color  and  Flavor 

Wineberries  are  apparently  named 
for  their  color  and  flavor.  When  fully 
ripe  the  marble-size  raspberry-like 
fruit  is  a beautiful  wine  red.  Their 
clear  juice  is  the  same  color.  The  ber- 
ries look  enticingly  delicious  especially 
when  seen  against  the  lush  greens  of 
their  habitat.  They  are  ready  for  pick- 
ing and  eating  as  soon  as  the  berry  is  a 
dark  orange  and  releases  freely  from 
the  stem.  The  flavor  is  distinct,  tart 


and  very  pleasant.  I find,  however, 
that  when  I eat  them  on  vanilla  ice 
cream  I need  lots  of  them  in  order  for 
their  flavor  to  come  through. 

The  wineberry  is  a relative  of  the 
raspberry  but  it  is  not  a native  Penn- 
sylvanian. In  fact,  Rubus  phoenico- 
lasius  is  a recent  immigrant  from  Asia 
which  has  escaped  domestic  cultiva- 
tion. Immigrant  or  not,  the  berry  is 
one  of  my  favorites  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  It  is  most  commonly 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in- 
land to  some  extent.  So  far,  it  doesn’t 
extend  into  the  western  (beyond  the 
Allegheny  Front),  or  northern  portion 
of  the  state. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  wineberry 
plants  on  my  Chester  County  prop- 
erty, though.  New  seedlings  appear 
everywhere,  having  taken  root  from 
seeds  dispersed  by  birds.  I have  al- 
lowed several  areas  to  become  typical 
berry  patches.  One  in  particular  is 
growing  in  size  rapidly  and  producing 
more  and  bigger  berries  every  year.  As 
with  black  raspberries,  cane  tips  will 
often  take  root  to  form  a new  fruit 
bearing  plant. 

People  unfamiliar  with  wineberries 
tend  to  confuse  them  with  red  rasp- 
berries. The  fruit  is  red  and  rasp- 
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berry-like.  The  berries  are  borne  on 
plants  that  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a raspberry  bramble-cane  co^"ered 
with  bristles  or  prickles;  compound 
leaves,  generally  with  three  elliptical, 
pointed,  sawtoothed  leaflets;  and  five 
petaled  flowers  typical  of  the  rose 
family. 

Let  me  clarify  some  of  the  differ- 
ences. The  wineberry  is  a bright, 
shiny  berry  in  contrast  to  the  rather 
dull  appearance  of  the  red  raspberry. 
The  flowers  on  the  wineberry  plant 
are  unnoticeable.  Red  (and  black) 
raspberries  have  greenish-white  flow- 
ers in  the  spring.  The  distinctive  taste 
of  the  wineberry  is  tart.  The  red  rasp- 
berry is  sweet.  Wineberries  are  abun- 
dant and  conspicuous  along  roadsides 
here  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  Red 
raspberries  prefer  mountainous  areas 
in  our  state. 

The  wineberry  season  overlaps  the 
end  of  the  black  raspberry  season  and 
the  beginning  of  the  blackberry  sea- 
son. In  my  woods  I gather  wineberries 
right  through  the  last  two  weeks  of 
July.  I saw,  however,  ripe  berries 
along  sunny  roadsides  several  days  be- 
fore they  were  ready  for  picking  at 
home.  I met  an  older  lady  at  one  of 
my  favorite  berry  patches  the  other 
evening.  In  greeting  I said  I hoped  she 
had  not  picked  them  all  before  I ar- 
rived. “No,”  she  replied.  “I  am  too 
busy  avoiding  getting  stuck  on  the 
bushes.”  As  I picked  I watched  her, 
and  thought  about  being  stuck  on 
berry  picking.  She  was  all  over  her 
part  of  the  field,  but  she  picked  all  of 
her  berries  standing  up.  I am  sure, 
knowing  that  field,  that  she  got  her 
quota.  But  I also  know  that  she  didn’t 
get  some  of  the  best  berries.  I do  a lot 
of  my  picking  on  my  knees.  True 
pickers  know  that  often  the  cane  pro- 
duces its  juiciest  and  biggest  berries 
down  under  the  brush  and  tangles. 
You  have  to  be  on  your  knees  or  squat- 
ting to  see  them,  and  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  get  stuck  a little. 


Chris  Hummer  is  an  anthropolo- 
gist/archeologist by  profession,  a 
naturalist  by  avocation.  In  addition 
to  teaching  at  Plymouth-White- 
marsh  Senior  High  School  and  for 
Penn  State  University,  he  serves  as 
archaeologist  for  the  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley Nature  Center. 


During  this  current  berry  season 
and  over  the  next  year  I expect  to  use, 
in  one  way  or  another,  nearly  45 
quarts  of  wild  berries.  How  do  you 
use  wineberries?  I freeze  lots  (no  sugar 
added)  and  we  enjoy  them  on  cereal, 
ice  cream,  and  in  pancakes  and  muf- 
fins all  year  long.  One  man  I know 
freezes  them  on  cookie  sheets  before 
packing  them  in  plastic  bags.  This 
method  of  storage  makes  it  possible  to 
use  only  as  many  as  desired  at  one  time 
since  the  berries  remain  loose  in  their 
bags.  They  are  reportedly  excellent  in 
jams  and  jellies.  My  sister-in-law 
makes  a delicious  wineberry  pie  (it’s 
especially  delicious  when  made  from 
her  berry  supply).  You  may  want  to 
try  wineberry  shortcake.  The  clear 
juice,  sweetened  to  taste,  poured  over 
ice  is  a refreshing  summer  drink. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enjoy  their 
flavor  is  to  cram  a handful  into  your 
mouth.  What’s  a berry  for  anyway? 

Food  and  Cover 

There  is  another  use.  Plant  them  in 
your  yard  for  wildlife.  A berry  patch 
will  provide  cover  for  rabbits  and 
birds,  and  will  provide  two  or  three 
weeks  of  food  for  birds.  Around  here 
the  bluejays,  catbirds,  robins  and  car- 
dinals are  especially  attracted  to 
them. 

Yesterday  while  gathering  flag- 
stones along  a creek  bed  I found  some 
wineberry  bushes  growing  along  the 
stream  bank.  I introduced  them  to  my 
partner.  He  took  to  them  immedi- 
ately. I think  you  will  too. 


JUNE,  1983 
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Letter  to  a Young  Hunter 

By  Ritchie  Moorhead 


Dear  Jeff: 

It  has  been  a few  months  since  we 
stomped  the  woods  of  my  38  acres  in 
our  cjuest  of  venison  for  the  table. 
Time  has  added  a new  perspective  to 
what  we  did  on  that  brisk  Pennsyl- 
vania opening  day.  I would  like  to 
share  my  observations,  and  experi- 
ence, with  you  in  hope  that  next  year 
will  find  you  connecting  with  a good 
buck.  I know  you  were  disappointed 
that  you  missed  that  nice  6-point  in 
the  afternoon.  At  age  13  we  all  want 
to  do  it  right  and  are  impatient  when 
things  do  not  go  our  way. 

I would  like  to  remind  you  that  I 
started  to  hunt  deer  in  1956  and  did 
not  tag  my  first  deer  until  1969.  I have 
13  years  of  misses,  excuses,  center-shot 
trees,  rifle  failures  and  heartbreaks  to 
draw  upon  when  I assure  you  that 
your  time  will  come  and  the  excite- 
ment of  filling  out  your  first  tag  will 
make  up  for  it  all.  Since  my  first  suc- 
cess 1 have  been  blessed  with  good  for- 
tune and  have  filled  a tag  each  year.  I 
hope  that  next  season  will  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  string.  Perhaps  in 
sharing  what  I had  to  learn  the  hard 
way  we  can  shorten  your  time  of  the 
empty  tag. 

As  hunters  in  the  greatest  whitetail 
state  in  the  nation,  we  are  afforded 
more  than  the  normal  opportunity  to 
see  a target.  Being  able  to  partake  of 
the  great  sport  of  deer  hunting  is  a 
privilege  extended  to  those  who  enjoy 
it.  We  should  count  ourselves  lucky  to 
be  able  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 
In  many  countries  such  activities  are 
impo.ssible  or  available  only  to  the 
very  wealthy  or  politically  connected. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
freely  engage  in  a sport  that  offers  ex- 
ercise, good  comparnonship  and  the 
chance  to  collect  a trophy  and  some 
good  eating.  We  must  work  to  see  that 


this  opportunity  remains,  not  only  for 
us  but  also  for  future  generations. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  sport  we  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  continuation,  both 
by  our  example  and  by  our  active  sup- 
port. Perhaps  our  example  best  con- 
veys the  message  that  hunting  is  a 
builder  of  men  and  character.  Con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  ways  of  the  out- 
doors and  you  will  grow  in  the  ways 
passed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration as  father  shared  with  son  and 
built  discipline,  re.sponsibility  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  both  the 
hunter  and  the  hunted.  If  we  lose 
sight  of  the  interaction  that  takes 
place  we  will  not  reap  the  true  re- 
wards of  the  occasion. 

Your  required  hunter  education 
class  was  an  example  of  how  the 
young  hunter  of  today  is  being  pre- 
pared to  responsibly  take  part  in  a 
growing  activity.  Your  father  has 
taken  time  to  talk  with  you  about 
responsibility  and  I have  tried  to  share 
with  you  in  the  short  time  that  we 
have  been  together  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  range.  By  coupling  all  this  you 
will  grow,  and  time  will  enhance  your 
skills  and  concerns.  Bemember  that 
our  role  as  guardians  of  the  trust  be- 
stowed upon  hunters  will  never  cease. 
Daily  and  yearly  we  will  continue  to 
carry  our  beliefs  as  a badge  of  honor. 

There  will  be  those  who  question 
our  sport,  our  motives  and  our  right  to 
he  allowed  to  hunt.  Always  treat  them 
with  respect,  speak  kindly  but  firmly 
as  you  support  your  position,  never 
apologize  for  your  position,  and  re- 
member that  they  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion  just  as  we  are  entitled  to  ours. 
By  action  and  word  each  of  us  can  do 
much  to  defend,  and  perhaps  defeat, 
those  who  are  against  us  and  the  sport 
that  really  needs  little  defense  in  the 
eyes  of  a vast  majority.  Unfortunately, 
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it  is  socially  popular  today  to  be 
against  something  and  many  choose  to 
be  against  us.  Carry  yourself  in  a gen- 
tlemanly manner  and  you  will  repre- 
sent our  sport  in  all  circles  with  pride 
and  the  knowledge  of  a job  well  done. 
To  do  less  would  be  cheating  both  the 
sport  and  what  we  feel  about  our- 
selves. 

Looking  at  our  last  hunt  together  I 
would  like  to  share  my  observations 
with  you.  By  sharing  we  can  rebuild 
and  make  the  1983  season  a bit  better 
than  that  of  1982. 

I noticed  that  your  shooting  skill 
has  improved  a lot.  Perhaps  that  new 
rifle  helped  a bit,  but  I think  that  your 
shooting  over  the  last  year  added  ex- 
perience in  great  measure.  My  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  concentrate  on  being 
able  to  “call  your  shot”  each  time  a 
shot  is  fired.  A complete  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  sight  when  the  rifle  is 
fired  will  provide  confidence  and 
allow  for  evaluation  of  where  the  shot 
should  have  landed.  I once  recovered 
a deer  that  others  had  thought  to  be 
untouched  simply  because  I was  .sure 
that  the  crosshairs  were  on  the  shoul- 
der when  the  rifle  cracked.  Checking 
the  trail  revealed  no  blood  but  soon 
we  found  a dead  deer  with  a hole  in 
the  exact  position  of  my  visual  picture 
at  the  time  of  firmg.  Always  check 
after  each  shot  to  be  sure  that  a 
wounded  or  dead  deer  is  not  left  to  be 
wasted. 

Continue  to  practice  often  and  de- 
velop your  shooting  skills.  Not  only  is 
this  activity  fun  hut  it  also  builds  your 
talent  for  harvesting  venison.  A box  of 
shells  fired  prior  to  each  season  will 
contribute  far  more  to  the  formula 
than  the  price  of  the  ammunition.  All 
too  often  we  see  only  the  initial  cost 
and  fail  to  place  it  into  the  overall  pic- 
ture. In  reality,  ammunition  is  one  of 
our  lesser  investments,  so  why  not 
make  it  a worthy  one.  Marksmanship 
has  no  substitute  when  the  final  mo- 
ment presents  itself.  The  greatest  rack 
in  the  world  will  roam  the  woods  for- 
ever in  the  absence  of  marksmanship . 
Only  safety  should  present  a greater 


concern  to  the  hunter  as  he  journeys 
forth  each  year. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  your  talents 
in  the  field  and  attempt  to  improve 
things  there.  By  shaping  what  you 
have  already  learned  we  can  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Since  your  marksmanship  is  improv- 
ing we  will  not  go  into  that  aspect  any 
further.  You  know  what  a deer  lool^ 
like  and  can  tell  the  buck  from  the 
doe.  Just  remember  the  legal  require- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  and  ref  rain  from 
shooting  a buck  with  spikes  that  are 
too  short.  It  would  take  a lot  of  allow- 
ance money  to  pay  the  fine.  There  is  a 
ride  that  will  guide  you  through  many 
situations  in  life,  both  in  the  field  and 
for  all  activities:  “When  in  doubt — 
DON’T!”  That  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
saver  of  mankind,  but  it  is  a hard  rule 
to  master.  Hold  your  fire  when  uncer- 
tain. 

I noticed  when  we  were  walking  up 
the  mountain  that  you  make  a noise 
similar  to  a water  buffalo  walking  in 
cornflakes.  Lift  your  feet  and  try  to 
place  them  softly  and  quietly  on  the 
ground.  Take  great  pains  to  avoid 
.snapping  twigs  and  kicking  rocks.  If 
we  can  arrive  on  our  stand  without 
much  fanfare  we  might  not  spook  a 
deer  that  is  nearby. 

Once  you  arrive  at  your  chosen 
place,  quietly  scrape  away  the  leaves 
and  make  a quiet  place  to  stand.  Be 
certain  you  can  see  in  several  direc- 
tions with  enough  freedom  to  point 
your  rifle.  Try  not  to  highlight  your- 
self against  the  sky.  Standing  against  a 
tree,  like  the  one  I use  at  my  favorite 
stand,  is  a good  way  to  break  your 
outline.  Once  settled,  relax.  Your  wait 
may  be  a long  one. 

This  season  provided  me  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  your 
activity.  Since  I had  taken  my  deer 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  I was  able  to 
go  along  as  an  observer.  Being  able  to 
enjoy  the  actions  of  the  day  without 
the  keyed-up  attitude  so  necessary  to 
make  the  quick  decisions  of  a hunter 
was  quite  pleasant.  Lying  in  the  leaves 
behind  you  and  just  savoring  the 
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sights  and  smells  of  opening  day  filled 
me  with  joy.  It  was  good  to  be  alive 
and  outdoors,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
pleasures  of  the  hunt  in  the  first  place. 

I noticed  that  you  were  dressed 
warmly.  That  is  one  of  the  foremost 
factors  for  the  standing  hunter.  Being 
cold  drives  more  hunters  back  to  the 
car  or  cabin,  or  forces  them  to  walk  to 
keep  warm,  than  anything  short  of  a 
filled  tag.  Eventually  you  got  cold, 
but  you  were  able  to  stay  out  for  a rea- 
sonable time.  Warmer  footwear  would 
have  helped  in  your  case,  so  why  not 
take  care  of  that  for  this  season. 

Often  a thermos  of  warm  liquid 
will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  day.  A 
sandwich  or  a candy  bar  can  add 
warming  energy  in  a hurry,  fust  be 
quiet  in  unwrapping  that  candy  and 
put  the  wrapper  in  your  pocket.  Keep 
your  thermos  out  of  sight,  for  that 
shiny  bottle  will  alert  a deer  to  your 
presence  if  the  sun  shines  on  it.  Or 
wrap  it  in  camo  tape. 

If  I had  to  tell  you  just  one  thing  to 
increase  your  chances  of  success,  it 
would  be  “Stand  still  and  be  quiet.  ” 

ALWAYS  SEARCH  after  each  shot  to  be  sure 
a wounded  or  dead  deer  is  not  left  to  be 
wasted.  Mortally  wounded  deer  often  are 
lost  simply  because  the  hunter  didn’t  check 
things  out. 


You  have  the  teenage  itch  that  all  of  us 
went  through.  At  times  I think  you 
have  a double  case  of  it.  That  constant 
motion  not  only  makes  you  highly  vis- 
ible but  it  also  creates  noise  that  you 
do  not  need  since  you  are  trying  to  re- 
main unnoticed. 

Little  things  like  the  swishing  noise 
of  your  nylon  jacket  as  you  turn  your 
head  back  and  forth  or  put  your  hands 
in  and  out  of  your  pockets  will  alert 
the  entire  animal  world  to  your  pres- 
ence. That  bluejay  was  not  talking  to 
himself.  He  was  telling  the  world  that 
there  was  one  noisy  kid  in  the  woods 
under  the  small  pine  tree.  Constantly 
sniffling  to  take  care  of  that  runny 
nose  is  not  a good  practice  either. 
Keep  a dark  handkerchief  handy  and 
wipe  your  nose  when  it  needs  it.  It  is 
quieter  and  the  handkerchief  held 
carefully  in  the  hand  will  not  make 
too  much  of  a flash  to  alert  deer  to 
your  location.  Don’t  use  a white 
handkerchief.  Someone  might  mistake 
it  for  a deer’s  tail. 

That  loose  ammunition  that  clicks 
around  in  your  pocket  does  not  help 
matters  much  either.  I am  hard  of 
hearing  from  too  much  shooting  in  the 
years  before  hearing  protectors  were 
thought  of,  but  I can  still  hear  much 
too  much  noise  coming  from  your 
clothing.  Perhaps  it  is  leftover  rock 
music  coming  out,  but  I suspect  we 
can  eliminate  most  of  it  by  attention 
to  detail.  If  you  think  something  will 
make  noise,  correct  it.  Remember 
that  if  you  can  hear  something  from 
where  you  stand,  a deer  can  hear  it 
hundreds  of  yards  farther.  Silence  is 
golden  in  the  deer  woods.  Let  the 
noise  of  other  deer  hunters  drive  game 
to  you  rather  than  having  your  noise 
drive  a deer  to  someone  else. 

Keep  your  head  and  body  move- 
ments to  a minimum.  When  you  must 
move,  make  all  motions  slowly  and 
deliberately,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  you  mwst  not  be  seen.  I once 
raised  my  rifle  on  a deer  that  was 
standing  and  watching  me.  It  took 
five  minutes  to  do  it  and  my  arms 
ached  from  the  effort.  Today  his  rack 
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hangs  in  my  study,  but  it  could  have 
been  running  yet  had  I not  been  very 
slow  and  deliberate.  Patience  is  a 
hard  thing  to  learn  hut  it  will  pay  big 
dividends  later. 

When  a deer  finally  approaches, 
you  must  make  like  a very  alert  statue. 
I remember  the  time  you  heard  noises 
coming  toward  us  and  turned  to  me 
and  announced,  in  a not  so  silent 
tone,  that  some  deer  were  coming. 
“Were”  was  the  word,  for  they  turned 
and  headed  back  into  the  hemlock 
thicket  at  the  sound  of  your  voice.  We 
will  never  know  if  there  was  a buck  in 
that  bunch. 

I want  to  make  a safety  note  here 
and  you  had  better  pay  complete  at- 
tention. Never — but  never — use  your 
rifle  scope  to  scan  the  woods  in  gen- 
eral or  to  look  at  what  you  think  to  be 
a man.  Only  raise  your  rifle  on  game 
that  you  know  to  be  deer,  and  then  be 
certain  of  its  legality  before  you  press 
that  trigger.  I once  was  talking  with  a 
game  protector  when  a thoughtless 
hunter  scoped  us  from  about  75  yards. 
He  later  told  us  that  he  thought  he 
recognized  one  of  us  and  wanted  to  be 
sure  before  calling  to  us.  I have  seen 
very  few  game  protectors  lose  their 
tempers,  for  they  are  a professional 
group,  but  my  friend  came  apart  at 
the  seams.  I cannot  say  I blame  him, 
for  I was  a bit  nasty  with  the  incon- 
siderate clod  myself.  Never  look  at 
another  person  with  a rifle  scope.  Con- 
fine your  people  watching  to  binocu- 
lars or  the  7iaked  eye. 

When  the  time  finally  comes  for 
you  to  stand  over  a fallen  buck,  I 
would  congratulate  you  for  your  suc- 
cess. The  takmg  of  that  first  deer  will 
mark  the  culmination  of  much  effort, 
good  planning,  and  perhaps  a modest 
amount  of  good  fortune.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  make  most  of  our  luck. 


Concentrate  on  your  task  and  your 
success  will  arrive  sooner  than  if  you 
take  the  lighthearted  approach. 

Prior  to  your  taking  of  that  first 
deer,  I would  suggest  that  you  turn  to 
the  GAME  NEWS  of  March,  1980.  It 
contains  an  article  of  interest  to  all 
hunters.  It  was  written  by  me  and  it 
contains  some  thoughts  on  the  role  of 
the  hunter  and  his  relationship  with 
the  game  he  seeks.  Remember  that 
you  are  engaged  in  a very  responsible 
activity  and  you  have  to  retain  respect 
for  the  game  you  pursue.  As  we  stand 
over  the  inert  carcass  of  a game  spe- 
cies, it  is  altogether  fitting  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  game  and  the 
opportunity.  Keeping  the  role  of  pur- 
sued and  pursuer  in  line  will  allow  us 
to  retain  our  humility,  and  that  deep- 
seated  awareness  will  bring  the  total 
scene  into  focus.  We  are  indeed  par- 
ticipants in  an  ancient  and  worthy  ac- 
tivity. Always  remember  that  life  is 
sacred  and  should  never  be  taken 
simply  for  kicks. 

I probably  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
I think  I’ve  covered  the  main  points. 
Now  that  the  new  season  is  rapidly 
approaching  we  must  direct  our 
thoughts  to  practice,  scouting  the  hill 
(I  have  your  new  stand  picked  out  al- 
ready), and  making  sure  that  our  gear 
is  in  order.  It  is  my  fondest  wish  that 
you  have  good  hunting,  and  good  suc- 
cess; but  in  either  case  remember  that 
it  is  in  how  we  play  the  game  that  we 
are  judged.  Always  enjoy  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  sport  is 
the  main  thing.  The  harvest  is  sec- 
ondary. For  1983  may  you  have  good 
luck  and  good  shooting. 

With  best  wishes. 

Uncle  Ritchie 
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Getting  Started 

By  John  A.  Badger 

ASIE,  Southwest  Division 


SO,  YOU’RE  ready  for  your  first 
hunt.  You  have  just  completed  a 
hunter  education  course,  with  a good 
grade  perhaps,  and  you’ve  already 
made  plans  to  start  hunting.  If  you’re 
12  or  13  years  old,  you’ll  be  making 
that  first  hunt  with  your  father,  grand- 
father, uncle  or  someone  else  in  your 
family  at  least  18  years  old.  If  you’re 
14  or  15  years  old,  you’ll  be  hunting 
with  someone  age  18  or  older.  It’s  im- 
portant to  get  started  hunting  on  the 
right  foot,  and  you  want  to  be  sure 
your  first  companion  afield  is  knowl- 
edgeable about  hunting  techniques 
and  hunting  safety.  It  also  helps  if  this 
person  has  a great  deal  of  patience.  In 
my  25  years  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion I’ve  run  across  a few  unfortunate 
cases  where  a beginning  hunter  re- 
ceived some  bad  leadership  and  the 


experience  turned  him  away  from 
hunting  forever. 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1964  I had  an  ex- 
perience which  made  me  realize  that 
many  first-time  hunters  just  don’t 
know  how  to  go  about  hunting.  Dep- 
uty Ernie  Taylor — who’s  now  a dis- 
trict game  protector  in  Forest  County 
— was  with  me  at  the  time,  on  one  of 
his  first  cases.  Ernie  and  I came  across 
a young  man  jumping  up  and  down 
on  top  of  a brushpile,  with  a loaded 
shotgun,  17  minutes  after  the  close  of 
the  legal  hunting  hour.  The  young 
man  admitted  his  guilt  and  settled  on 
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a field  receipt.  As  he  was  leaving  I 
asked  him  if  he’d  had  any  luck  hunt- 
ing. He  replied  that  he  hadn’t  seen 
one  single  squirrel  the  entire  day.  I 
thought  later  that  maybe  I should 
have  spent  a little  time  with  him  and 
told  him  that  squirrels  are  not  usually 
found  in  brushpiles.  Many  of  us  in  the 
“hunting  business”  may  take  too 
much  for  granted,  and  assume  first- 
time hunters  are  starting  off  with 
more  knowledge  about  hunting  than 
they  actually  have. 


PHEASANTS  are  often  found  in  the  same 
types  of  cover  as  rabbits.  After  they  have 
been  flushed  a few  times,  they  seek  out  the 
most  impenetrable  cover  around. 

Squirrels  are  probably  the  first 
game  animal  sought  by  most  first- 
time hunters.  Two  kinds  of  squirrels 
are  pursued  by  hunters  in  this  state, 
the  gray  squirrel,  which  is  found  in 
wooded  areas  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  fox  squirrel,  a larger  squirrel 
found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  The  key  to  being  a successful 
squirrel  hunter  is  being  in  the  proper 
type  of  habitat.  Weeks  before  the  sea- 
son opens,  experienced  squirrel  hunters 
begin  scouting  forests  and  woodlots 
where  oak  and  beech  trees  abound. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  mast 
crops — acorns,  beechnuts  and  other 
nuts — which  squirrels  relish.  If  there 
are  nuts  scattered  about  on  the  forest 


floor,  squirrels  won’t  be  too  far  away. 
The  next  step  is  to  find  pieces  of  partly 
eaten  nuts,  indicating  squirrels  are  in 
the  area.  Then  look  for  den  trees  and 
leafy  nests  where  the  squirrels  live.  In 
years  when  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  mast  crop  fails,  good  squirrel 
hunters  often  search  woodland  bor- 
ders next  to  cornfields.  I’ve  seen  squir- 
rels carry  ear  corn  to  their  dens  up  to  a 
thousand  feet  away. 

Two  Basic  Ways 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  hunt 
squirrels — sitting  and  “sneak  hunting.” 
For  the  sitting  technique,  a hunter 
just  sits  quietly  against  a tree  near  a 
likely  looking  den  tree  and  waits  for  a 
squirrel  to  appear.  This  technique  is 
certainly  not  strenuous,  but  it  does  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  patience,  espe- 
cially on  brisk  October  mornings.  You 
will  also  want  to  pick  out  a good  spot 
for  the  adult  accompanying  you  to  sit, 
as  he  must  always  be  nearby.  Remem- 
ber your  productive  trees  for  future 
hunts.  John  Behel,  an  avid  squirrel 
hunter  and  former  Hunter  Education 
Coordinator,  has  taken  over  a hun- 
dred squirrels  from  the  same  white 
oak  over  the  years. 

The  “sneak  hunting”  or  stillhunting 
technique  is  a productive  way  to 
squirrel  hunt,  but  the  hunter  must  be 
able  to  sneak  quietly  and  slowly 
through  the  woods,  and  he  must  learn 
to  spot  squirrels.  By  walking  slowly 
through  the  woods,  pausing  a few 
moments  between  steps,  a careful, 
observant  hunter  can  often  spot  a 
squirrel.  Rarely  is  the  entire  squirrel 
seen.  Usually  only  a small  part  will  be 
visible,  perhaps  an  ear,  or  maybe  just 
the  tip  of  a tail  blowing  in  the  wind. 
After  a squirrel  is  spotted,  a careful 
stalk  to  get  within  shooting  range  is 
often  required.  Many  times  the  squir- 
rel is  frightened,  but  often  it  scurries 
only  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree. 
When  this  happens,  crafty  squirrel 
hunters  throw  a stone  to  the  opposite 
side,  scaring  the  squirrel  back  to 
where  a shot  can  be  taken.  More  than 
one  squirrel  has  ended  up  in  a potpie 
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after  falling  for  such  a simple  trick. 

A lot  of  sportsmen  begin  their  hunt- 
ing careers  stomping  through  brushy 
or  farmland  fields  after  cottontails. 
Rabbits  aren’t  necessarily  hard  to 
find,  in  fact,  many  probably  go  un- 
noticed. Rabbits  usually  spend  the 
daylight  hours  sitting  in  spots  which 
hide  them  from  predators.  Rabbits 
aren’t  choosy  about  where  they  hide; 
any  small  amount  of  cover  that  pro- 
vides shelter  from  a predator’s  keen 
eyes  will  do. 

If  you’re  hunting  open  farmland 
without  a dog,  weave  back  and  forth 
through  low  areas  in  the  fields.  Re 
thorough.  Check  every  tuft  of  grass, 
stomp  through  each  briar  patch,  and 
don’t  overlook  that  small  pile  of  hay 
the  farmer  left  behind. 

Areas  which  have  recently  been 
logged  also  provide  good  rabbit  hunt- 
ing as  the  slashing  left  behind  provides 
excellent  cottontail  cover.  Logged 
areas  offer  some  of  the  best  and  most 
challenging  rabbit  hunting.  Unless  you 
have  a good  dog,  however,  your  kill 
will  probably  be  light.  The  argument 
will  go  on  forever  as  to  the  best  “rab- 
bit dog,”  though  it  usually  boils  down 
to  beagle  or  bassett.  I myself  prefer  a 
“yipper.”  This  is  a crossbreed,  many 
varieties  possible,  that  will  chase  a 
rabbit  and  yip  the  whole  time.  Pick 
out  the  highest  stump  on  any  slashing 
and  turn  your  yipper  loose  and  you 
can  have  hours  of  good  hunting 
without  too  much  walking. 

The  ring-necked  pheasant  is  an- 
other game  animal  you  may  want  to 
go  after  on  one  of  your  first  hunts. 
Pheasants  are  often  found  in  grown 
up  agricultural  areas,  often  in  the 
same  types  of  cover  where  rabbits  are 
found.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
ragweed. 

Later  on  in  the  season,  after  they 
have  been  flushed  a few  times,  pheas- 
ants seek  out  the  thickest,  most  im- 
penetrable cover  around.  Swamps  in 
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particular  can  be  a productive  place 
to  hunt  at  this  time,  as  the  birds  take 
refuge  on  the  higher  tufts  of  swamp 
grass,  safe  from  predators  and  most 
hunters.  Several  times  I’ve  checked 
hunters  who  were  wet  to  the  waist, 
but  had  their  limit  of  birds  because 
they  were  willing  to  go  in  after  them. 

Regardless  of  what  species  of  game 
you  go  after  on  your  first  hunt,  enjoy 
it,  obey  the  laws,  show  respect  for  the 
landowner,  and  be  glad  you  live  in  a 
country  where  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing still  exists. 
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“IF  YOU  GO  DOWN  THROUGH  the  woods  and  sneak  up  the  gully,  I think  maybe  you  can  get 
him,”  the  Old  Man  said. 


The  Great  Beast 

By  Donald  Fox 


6 LTTE’S  COMING  out!”  the  Old 
XjL  Man  whispered  excitedly. 
“Get  your  rifle!” 

The  Hunter  gently  laid  down  the 
shotgun  he  had  been  cleaning  and 
quietly  moved  to  the  cabin  window. 

“He’s  right  where  he  was  yester- 
day,” the  Hunter  whispered. 

The  Old  Man  got  his  binoculars  and 
they  took  turns  watching  as  the  Great 
Beast  clambered  over  the  stone  pile  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods. 

“If  you  go  down  through  the  woods 
and  then  sneak  up  the  gully,  I think 
maybe  you  can  get  him.” 

The  Hunter  nodded  agreement, 
handed  the  binoculars  back  to  the  Old 
Man,  then  carefully  lifted  the  bolt  ac- 
tion Winchester  from  the  rack. 

“Be  careful,”  said  the  Old  Man. 


The  Hunter  nodded  again,  and 
quietly  went  out. 

Adjoining  two  sides  of  the  field 
were  woods.  On  one  of  these  sides, 
just  inside  of  the  trees,  was  the  cabin 
from  which  the  Old  Man  eagerly 
watched.  The  perpendicular  side  was 
the  woods  from  which  the  Great  Beast 
had  emerged,  over  the  ancient  stone 
pile. 

The  “gully”  was  really  a gentle 
swale,  leading  uphill  from  the  corner 
to  the  center  of  the  field,  where  it 
disappeared  after  forming  a sort  of 
no-man’s  land  between  the  territory 
of  those  who  stayed  at  the  cabin  and 
the  territory  of  the  Great  Beast. 

The  Old  Man  waited  by  the  win- 
dow, the  lunch  he  had  been  prepar- 
ing completely  forgotten,  alternately 
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watching  the  Great  Beast  and  looking 
for  the  Hunter  to  enter  the  field  for 
the  final  phase  of  the  contest.  They 
had  hunted  together  for  several  years, 
and  the  Old  Man  had  always  been 
pleased  by  the  eonduct  and  skills  of  his 
younger  companion,  but  he  had  never 
seen  those  skills  genuinely  tested. 

As  he  watched  through  the  binocu- 
lars, the  Old  Man  could  see  the  Great 
Beast,  fat  and  grizzled  and  fully  alert, 
obviously  aware  that  any  lapse  of  cau- 
tion could  be  fatal. 

Have  To  Be  Good 

He’s  going  to  have  to  be  good, 
thought  the  Old  Man — very,  very 
good.  Did  I tell  him  to  be  careful?  Yes, 
I did.  He  will  be — no  need  to  worry 
about  that — but  he’s  young.  Will  he 
have  the  patienee — 

The  Great  Beast  tossed  his  head  up- 
ward, rising  to  his  hind  legs.  He  sensed 
danger,  but  wasn’t  sure  from  where 
the  threat  would  come. 

As  if  by  magic,  the  Hunter  had  ap- 
peared in  the  gully.  The  Old  Man 
could  see  the  brilliance  of  the  orange 
cap  as  the  Hunter  lay  prone  and  mo- 
tionless in  the  grass. 

Don’t  move,  thought  the  Old  Man, 
as  if  his  thoughts  could  communicate 
with  the  Hunter.  Don’t  even  breathe. 

The  Great  Beast  remained  alert  for 
almost  an  unendurable  period  of 
time,  then  finally  lowered  himself, 
cautiously  keeping  his  head  up,  for 
fear  of  relaxing  too  soon. 

Wait,  thought  the  Old  Man  to  the 
Hunter,  give  him  time. 

The  Hunter  did  not  move. 

The  Great  Beast  relaxed  and  low- 
ered his  head,  apparently  satisfied 
that  the  danger  he  had  sensed  was  im- 
aginary. 

The  Old  Man  shifted  the  binoculars 
to  the  Hunter,  then  back  to  the  Great 
Beast,  fascinated  by  the  size  of  him. 

When  the  binoeulars  returned  to 
the  Hunter,  he  was  about  five  yards 
closer  to  the  clump  of  weeds  from 
which  the  Old  Man  knew  he  would 
try  the  shot.  If  he  got  that  far. 

Inch  by  inch,  his  movements  nearly 


unobservable,  the  Hunter  snaked  for- 
ward. 

Time  and  again,  the  Great  Beast 
jerked  his  head  skyward,  looking,  lis- 
tening, sniffing.  Each  time  the  Old 
Man  tensed,  holding  his  breath  and 
clenching  his  fists,  relaxing  only  when 
the  Great  Beast  did. 

The  skill  of  the  Hunter  was  gen- 
uine, and  he  at  last  reached  the  clump 
of  weeds,  apparently  unnoticed  by  his 
opponent. 

The  Old  Man’s  admiration  for  the 
Hunter  increased.  Never  before  had 
anyone  gotten  so  close  to  the  Great 
Beast. 

The  Great  Beast  bolted  to  the  stone 
pile,  as  if  he  had  been  yanked  there  by 
a rope. 

The  Old  Man  gasped  in  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  Hunter  did  not  move. 

The  Great  Beast  stopped  amid  the 
gray  stones  and  looked  back. 

Don’t  shoot  now,  thought  the  Old 
Man.  Don’t  shoot  into  those  rocks. 

Each  second  increased  the  tension. 
Move  one  finger,  thought  the  Old 
Man,  and  he’ll  be  over  that  stone  pile 
so  fast.  . . . 

The  patience  of  the  Hunter  proved 
more  enduring  than  that  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  Great  Beast  took  a step. 
Like  a reluctant  swimmer  approach- 
ing cold  water,  he  moved  down  over 
the  rocks. 

Get  ready,  thought  the  Old  Man. 
Get  ready. 

The  Great  Beast  cleared  the  stone 
pile  and  rose  to  his  hind  legs. 

Now!  urged  the  Old  Man.  Now! 

Sound  of  the  Rifle 

The  sound  of  the  rifle  cracked 
across  the  open  field  and  echoed  from 
the  wooded  hills  as  the  Great  Beast 
toppled. 

In  jubilation,  the  Old  Man  tossed 
his  cap  against  the  cabin  ceiling,  then 
ran  out  to  congratulate  the  Hunter. 

“I  got  him!.  Dad,  I got  him!”  yelled 
the  Hunter,  and  proudly  lifted  the  fat 
old  groundhog — his  first — by  the  tail. 

“I  knew  you’d  get  him,”  I shouted. 
“I  knew  it  all  the  time!” 
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What  Winter? 

SOMERSET  COUNTY~On  Janu- 
ary 18,  Deputy  Bob  Baker  and  I saw  a 
beautiful  male  bluebird  in  Kennis 
Mill  Hollow.  We  all  know  this  was  an 
extremely  mild  winter,  but  this  was 
still  quite  unusual. — DGP  John  G. 
Smith,  Salisbury. 


Stiff  Competition 

BUTLER  COUNTY—A  young 
woman  ealled  me  recently  to  say  that 
her  husband  had  just  completed  a cor- 
respondence course  to  become  a game 
protector.  She  said  he  was  ready  to 
start  work  right  away  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  we  furnished  the  uniforms 
or  if  he  had  to  buy  them.  She  seemed  a 
little  disappointed  when  I told  her 
that  to  become  a game  protector  in 
Pennsylvania  one  had  to  pass  a civil 
service  exam  and  be  accepted  and 
graduate  from  our  training  school. — 
DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


The  Call  of  Duty 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Mter  I 
recently  showed  a film  entitled  “Bird 
of  Prey”  to  the  Wysox  Choppers,  a 
camping  group,  Gladis  Hollenback,  a 
rural  mail  carrier  in  the  Mt.  Lake 
area,  related  a story  to  me.  One  day 
while  she  was  delivering  mail,  she  saw 
a red-tailed  hawk  swoop  down  and 
capture  something  in  a field.  When 
she  stopped  her  vehicle  for  a closer 
look,  the  hawk  took  off,  flew  over  her 
vehicle  and  promptly  dropped  a 
rather  large  snake  on  the  hood  of  her 
vehicle.  Gladis  lived  up  to  the  post  of- 
fice motto,  however;  neither  snow, 
nor  rain,  nor  snake  on  her  hood  kept 
her  from  her  appointed  rounds. — 
DGP  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Past  Time 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Quite  a few 
hunters  complained  to  me  about  the 
scarcity  of  deer  last  season.  Many  had 
suggestions  for  ways  to  increase  the 
deer  herd,  but  not  one  mentioned 
what  I consider  to  be  a major  cause  of 
the  problem — poaching.  For  the  last 
nine  months  of  1982,  I have  records  of 
52  illegal  deer  kills.  This  count  is  only 
of  deer  which  we  have  physical  evi- 
dence of,  i.e.  heads,  hides  and/or  car- 
casses. It  does  not  include  shots  heard 
at  night  or  secondhand  reports.  The 
actual  count  must  be  much  higher.  If 
you,  as  a hunter,  are  really  concerned 
about  the  “scarcity”  of  deer,  then  it  is 
time  for  you  to  get  involved  in  the 
SPORT  program.  It  is  time  you 
realize  that  large  numbers  of  deer  are 
being  killed  before  the  opening  day  of 
Pennsylvania’s  buck  season.  The  next 
time  you  hear  of  someone  who  “got 
his  deer”  days  or  weeks  before  the 
season  opened,  think  about  your  last 
deer  season.  Did  you  get  a deer? — 
DGP  R.  E.  Kreider,  Ebensburg. 
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It  Sure  Is 

Fred  “Bowie”  Brown  told  me,  “I’ve 
been  cutting  brush  since  I came  with 
the  Game  Commission  twenty  years 
ago,  and  I have  never  been  out  of 
work,  so  it  must  really  be  an  impor- 
tant job.” — LMO  John  R.  Miller, 
Meadville. 


Helping  Hands 

SNYDER  COUNTY— I would  like 
to  commend  the  Rooster  Corner’s 
Sportsmen  Club  and  all  the  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who 
worked  together  to  hold  a benefit 
drawing  to  aid  two  men  who  were 
seriously  injured  in  hunting  accidents. 
Through  their  efforts  over  $3000  was 
raised  for  the  two  victims.— DGP 
John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


From  Where  to  Where? 

ADAMS  COUNTY— The  turkey 
trap- and- transfer  program — does  it 
work?  Well,  the  proof’s  here.  Over 
the  past  years  a few  wild  birds  have 
been  placed  in  suitable  habitat 
throughout  this  county  with  the  hopes 
that  the  birds  would  eventually  take 
hold  and  establish  a viable  population 
here.  It  worked.  In  fact,  it’s  worked  so 
well  that  we  are  now  trapping  a few 
birds  and  sending  them  to  other  parts 
of  the  state  where  the  population 
needs  a boost. — DGP  Larry  Haynes, 
Biglerville. 


Thanks,  Pig 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— While 
patrolling  with  Deputies  Gene  Soltesz 
and  Rob  Hitchcock  recently,  the  three 
of  us  began  quizzing  one  another  on 
general  wildlife  knowledge,  habits 
and  identification.  As  both  men  had 
just  taken  the  civil  service  test  for  the 
district  game  protector  position,  and 
had  been  spending  countless  hours 
studying,  they  were,  to  put  it  mildly, 
“up”  on  their  wildlife.  In  fact,  mat- 
ters were  quickly  beginning  to  get  out 
of  hand  as  the  two  began  firing  ques- 
tions on  some  very  fine  points.  I could 
just  see  their  heads  swelling  as  the  ex- 
perts increased  their  barrage  of  ques- 
tioning in  a game  of  “stump  the 
leader.”  I was  quickly  fading  far 
behind  until  the  “Green  Guardian 
Angel”  who  watches  over  all  game 
protectors  made  me  turn  onto  a se- 
cluded dirt  road  and  past  a remote 
cornfield.  There  stood  a 400-pound 
pitch-black  boar.  Both  deputies  im- 
mediately yelled  “Bear!”  It  was  one  of 
those  times  where  a flood  of  events  oc- 
curs in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  The  vehicle 
lurched  to  a stop,  papers  and  equip- 
ment slid  to  the  floor,  the  passenger 
window  was  frantically  cranked 
down,  and  one  very  startled  pig  looked 
up  from  an  otherwise  relaxing  meal  of 
corn  stubbles.  After  regaining  their 
composure,  the  two  deputies  were 
once  again  able  to  get  the  very  re- 
cently too-tight  Stetson  hats  back  on 
their  heads  and  I continued  on  into 
the  sunset  with  my  deputy  force  once 
again  under  control. — DGP  Robert  L. 
Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Economical 

RRADFORD  COUNTY— Five  local 
trappers  combated  high  fuel  costs  and 
low  fur  prices  by  car  pooling.  Each 
day  a different  trapper  drove  the 
group  around  to  the  different  dams 
they  were  trapping,  so  all  could  check 
their  traps. — DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY — I received  a 
call  from  the  Kingston  Township 
Police  Department,  requesting  assist- 
ance in  catching  a deer  running  down 
a major  street.  After  I arrived,  we  fol- 
lowed the  deer  to  the  United  Penn 
Bank,  where  he  went  through  the 
drive-in  area,  then  down  to  the  local 
Burger  King,  and  then  to  a shopping 
mall.  I guess  the  deer  could  find  noth- 
ing to  buy,  because  she  then  headed 
down  toward  the  Susquehanna  Biver, 
back  to  her  more  natural  environment. 
— DGP  Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 

South  of  the  Border 

CHESTER  COUNTY— 1 and  the 
few  other  game  protectors  who  have 
districts  bordering  other  states  often 
encounter  wildlife  law  enforcement 
situations  that  few  of  our  brother  offi- 
cers see.  On  several  occasions  during 
our  last  hunting  season,  I had  to  call 
on  my  neighboring  officers  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  for  their  assist- 
ance. With  their  help,  we  were  able  to 
prosecute  several  Game  Law  violators 
who  mistakenly  thought  that  once 
they  crossed  a state  line  they  were 
safe.  Deserving  of  special  recognition 
are  Ron  Harris  of  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and 
Terry  Tingling  of  the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  for  their 
fast,  courteous,  and  professional  help 
in  the  apprehension  of  violators. — 
DGP  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Goatesville. 


Quebec  HE 

RERAN  ON  COUNTY— While  on 
duty  at  the  Game  Gommission  dis- 
play during  the  Harrisburg  Sports 
Show,  I had  the  chance  to  talk  with  a 
Gonservation  Officer  from  Quebec. 
After  he  saw  some  SPORT  literature 
and  said  they  had  just  started  a similar 
program  in  Quebec,  we  got  on  the 
topic  of  hunter  education.  I learned 
there’s  a big  difference  between  our 
programs.  Quebec’s  course  is  at  least 
30  hours  (which  he  felt  was  too  short) , 
and  topics  include  waterfowl  identifi- 
cation, survival,  and  wildlife  natural 
history.  Instructional  materials  are 
provided  to  the  instructors  free  of 
charge,  but  they  are  permitted  to 
charge  students  a fee  from  $5  to  $50  to 
cover  their  time  for  conducting  the 
class. — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith,  Leba- 
non. 
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The  Way  It  Goes 

WAYNE  COUNTY— It  was  one  of 
those  months  for  my  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors. Deputy  John  Shutkufski  drove 
the  length  of  the  county  on  several 
days,  assisting  us  in  setting  up  equip- 
ment and  staking  out  areas  for  the 
trap  and  transfer  of  turkeys.  As  the 
fates  would  have  it,  the  only  days  we 
were  able  to  actually  catch  any 
turkeys  were  the  days  that  John 
couldn’t  make  it.  I hope  next  year  we 
can  show  him  what  a wild  turkey 
looks  like — DGP  Donald  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 
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All  Strung  Together 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— The 
SPORT  bags  given  out  by  the  Game 
Commission  have  been  used  for  many 
purposes.  However,  I believe  that  a 
new  use  was  recently  uncovered  by 
my  sister  while  riding  in  her  all-ter- 
rain vehicle.  One  of  the  other  ATVs  in 
the  group  overturned  on  a hill,  unfor- 
tunately breaking  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  occupants.  Having  had  first-aid 
training,  my  sister  was  able  to  apply  a 
makeshift  splint  on  the  injured  arm  by 
fastening  it  with  the  drawstrings  from 
her  SPORT  bag.  The  strings  held 
quite  well  until  proper  treatment 
could  be  given  at  the  hospital. — DGP 
Donald  K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 


Impressionable 

GREENE  COUNTY— Deputy  Steve 
Dulik  has  a very  attractive  daughter. 
When  a young  man  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  dating  her,  she  told  him  he 
would  have  to  meet  her  parents  and 
make  a good  impression.  Later,  Steve 
was  on  patrol  and  received  a report 
over  the  radio  of  a deer  poaching  inci- 
dent in  progress.  A chase  ensued  and 
the  suspect,  who  tried  very  hard  to 
elude  Steve,  failed  to  do  so  and  was  ap- 
prehended. You’ve  probably  guessed 
that  the  driver  and  the  young  man 
were  one  and  the  same.  Needless  to 
say,  he  did  make  an  impression  on 
Steve,  but  not  the  kind  he  wanted 
— DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Car- 
michaels. 


High  Visibility 

McKEAN  COUNTY— On  a recent 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  I parked  on  the  sec- 
ond level  of  the  Greyhound  parking 
garage.  As  I took  the  elevator  down  to 
the  lobby,  I noticed  that  someone  had 
put  a SPORT  sticker  on  the  side  of  the 
car.  It  may  be  an  odd  place,  but  I bet 
a lot  of  people  are  now  at  least  aware 
of  our  very  important  program. — 
DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


YORK  COUNTY— Every  year  we 
lend  our  rabbit  traps  to  people  who 
have  problems  with  these  animals,  and 
they  always  assure  us  they  will  bring 
the  trap  back  when  they  are  finished. 
Too  many  of  these  well  meaning 
people  forget  to  return  the  traps,  how- 
ever, so  I offer  this  plea:  Will  those 
who  have  these  traps  in  their  sheds 
and  garages  please  call  your  game 
protector  so  he  can  pick  them  up, 
repair  them  if  needed,  and  put  them 
to  good  use  again. — DGP  Robert  L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Diversity 

ADAMS  COUNTY— I would  like  to 
urge  all  landowners,  urban  and  rural 
alike,  to  allow  a small  part  of  their 
property  to  revert  back  to  native 
grasses  and  plants.  These  areas  do  not 
have  to  be  large,  just  small  corners  or 
edges.  This  type  of  habitat  is  not  only 
valuable  to  small  birds  and  mammals 
but  it  is  also  important  to  species  such 
as  butterflies  and  honeybees  which 
need  many  types  of  flowers.  Diversity 
is  the  key,  and  the  more  species  of 
flowers,  shrubs  and  grasses  you  can 
keep  on  your  property,  the  more  types 
of  animals  will  visit.  Before  you  mow 
or  spray  that  odd  area,  stop  and  con- 
sider if  it  really  is  necessary  to  destroy 
that  wildlife  habitat. — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 
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Now’s  A Good  Time 

INDIANA  COUNTY— Upon  arriv- 
ing here  I had  little  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually see  much  of  my  district,  except 
for  what  was  visible  from  either  my 
vehicle  or  desk.  After  my  first  hunting 
season,  however,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  trap  and  transfer  of  wild 
turkeys,  I was  finally  able  to  get  a 
good  look  at  the  country  that  makes 
up  the  southern  part  of  this  county. 
Traveling  on  foot,  I saw  areas  that 
many  folks  who  have  lived  here  all 
their  lives  have  missed.  There  really 
are  some  unspoiled  areas  right  here, 
just  waiting  for  you  to  explore.  Take  a 
hike.  Don’t  overdo  it,  but  by  the  same 
token,  don’t  underdo  it  either! — DGP 
Mel  Schake,  Homer  City. 


Making  Do 

McKEAN  COUNTY— During  one 
of  the  rare  snowfalls  this  past  winter  I 
stopped  in  an  old  clearcut  to  look  for 
snowshoe  hare  tracks.  Finding  some,  I 
followed  them  through  the  woods. 
The  area  had  been  cut  about  15  years 
ago  and  now  was  at  the  stage  where  it 
supplied  very  little  ground  cover. 
Looking  ahead,  the  only  hiding  place 
I could  see  was  a large  discarded  truck 
tire.  And  there,  sitting  in  the  center  of 
the  snow-covered  tire,  squatted  the 
hare. — DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smeth- 
port. 


We’ll  Never  Know 

Back  in  January  of  1978  1 discov- 
ered a place  along  the  Little  Schuyl- 
kill River  that  had  apparently  been 
used  as  an  overnight  den  by  a pair  of 
river  otters.  It  wasn’t  until  February 
of  this  year  that  1 observed  the  den  be- 
ing used  again,  this  time  by  a single 
otter.  1 wonder  if  this  was  one  from 
the  ’78  pair,  or  a different  one. — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Busy  Place 

CAMERON  COUNTY— I recently 
heard  from  Paul  Roland,  Elizabeth- 
town, who  maintains  literally  dozens 
of  bluebird  nesting  boxes  in  the 
Quehanna  wild  area.  The  residents  of 
just  one  box  last  year  included,  in  the 
following  order:  bluebirds;  wrens; 
tree  swallows,  and  five  deer  mice.  The 
beauty  of  nature  is  truly  in  its  infinite 
diversity.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Paul. — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 

Reminder 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— With 
the  spring  season  now  in  full  bloom. 
I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind readers  not  to  pick  up  baby 
animals.  Each  year  game  protectors 
are  plagued  with  supposedly  orphan 
wildlife.  These  animals  are  almost 
always  doomed  to  a life  of  captivity. 
Taking  animals  from  the  wild  is  also  a 
violation  of  the  Game  Law.  Pass  on 
the  word:  “Leave  them  in  the  woods.” 
— DGP  Regis  F.  Senko,  Washington. 

Don’t  Do  It 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Each 
spring  the  Game  Commission  cautions 
people  against  “rescuing”  baby  ani- 
mals from  the  wild.  Aside  from  being 
illegal,  there  are  hazards  involved  in 
handling  wild  animals,  even  the 
young.  With  the  recent  higher  than 
normal  number  of  rabies  cases  in  the 
state,  the  danger  of  picking  up  wild 
animals  is  increased  greatly. — DGP 
David  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Established 


The  Game  Commission  announced 
at  its  April  meeting  that  it  had 
abandoned  a proposal  which  would 
have  required  county  treasurers  to  con- 
duct public  drawings  to  distribute 
antlerless  deer  licenses.  The  Commis- 
sion chose  instead  to  permit  county 
treasurers  to  issue  licenses  either  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  or  by 
public  drawing.  Basically,  regulations 
adopted  are  similar  to  those  in  place  in 
1982. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
adopted  seasons  and  bag  limits  as  pro- 
posed in  January,  with  these  six  excep- 
tions: (1)  bear  hunting  parties  will  be 
limited  to  three  bruins,  (2)  fox  hunting 
may  continue  through  February  29,  (3) 
the  mink  and  muskrat  season  has  been 
moved  back  to  November  24  through 
December  24,  (4)  the  statewide  limit  on 
beavers  will  be  five,  (5)  a limit  of  two 
geese  will  be  permitted  in  Butler,  Erie 
and  Mercer  Counties,  but  a one  goose 
limit  will  remain  in  effect  in  Crawford 
County,  and  (6)  the  river  otter  manage- 
ment areas  in  Potter  County  will  not  be 
established. 

Opening  days  for  1983  are:  archery, 
October  1;  early  small  game,  October 
15;  general  small  game,  October  29; 
bear,  November  21  and  22;  antlered 
deer,  November  28;  antlerless  deer, 
December  12  and  13;  and  flintlock 
muzzleloader  and  late  archery,  Decem- 
ber 14  through  17. 


DON  HARVEY  of  Silver  Spring  took  this 
187-lb.  11-point  in  Lancaster  County.  When 
examined  by  wildlife  biologists,  it  was  found 
to  be  only  IV2  years  old. 

Last  year  the  mink  and  muskrat  trap- 
ping season  was  held  following  Christ- 
mas in  an  effort  to  hold  down  their 
harvest.  However,  research  conducted 
by  the  Game  Management  Division 
showed  that  holding  the  season  later, 
when  many  streams  and  ponds  are  nor- 
mally frozen,  did  not  “save”  muskrats. 
Consequently,  a return  to  an  earlier 
season,  with  more  favorable  trapping 
conditions,  was  approved  for  1983. 

Beaver  populations  have  increased 
statewide,  and  they’re  becoming  a nui- 
sance in  many  areas;  hence,  the  limit 
was  increased  from  the  traditional  3 to 
5 statewide. 

Anticipated  heavy  waterfowl  hunting 
pressure  led  to  retaining  the  one 
Canada  goose  limit  in  Crawford 
County.  More  geese  in  Butler,  Erie  and 
Mercer  counties  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  daily  limit  there  to  2.  Otters 
are  soon  to  be  introduced  into  several 
other  areas  of  the  state;  therefore,  there 
is  no  pressing  need  for  the  Potter 
County  special  management  area  at 
this  time. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1983-1984 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  April  22,  1983, 
established  the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers 
for  the  1983-84  hunting  lieense  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
The  opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds 
or  animals  (except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  29  will  be 
9 a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  11  a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except 
during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks,  which  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon 
April  28-May  19.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

SMALL  CAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined)  § 

Oct.  15  . 

Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  . . . 

. . Jan.  7,  1984 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (statewide)#  

. Oct.  15  . 

Nov.  26 

(statewide)#  

Dec.  26  . 

. Jan.  7,  1984 

(in  55  counties)#*  

Jan.  9 . . . 

. Jan.  28,  1984 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontails# 

Oct.  29  . 

. Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  7,  1984 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  d&signated  area)#** 

Oct.  29  . 

Nov.  26 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area** 

Dec.  26.  . . 

. Jan.  7,  1984 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (in  54  counties)#***  

Oct,  29  . . 

Nov.  26 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (hunting  — Pa.  residents)#  

. Nov.  7 . . . . 

. Jan.  31,  1984 

(hunting— nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec,  7 . 

Jan.  31.  1984 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey  — Management  Area  No.  1-n-  

. Oct.  29  . . . 

Nov.  19 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + + 

. Oct.  29  , . . 

Nov.  12 

— Management  Area  No.  3 + + 

Closed  to  Fall  hunting 

except  open 

Crawford  County 

Oct.  29 . . 

Nov.  12 

— Management  Area  No.  4-t-+  

Closed  to  Fall  hunting 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only,  Statewide) 

April  28  . . 

. May  19.  1984 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Dec.  26  . . 

Dec.  31 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

Sept.  1 . . . 

Aug.  31 

Sunday  hunting 

prohibited. 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

. Nov.  21  . 

Nov.  22 

3 

3 

Bears,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  -t-  

Nov.  21  . . 

Nov.  22 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

. Oct.  1 . . 

Oct.  28 

Dec.  14 . . . 

Dec,  17 

Deer.  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

. . Nov.  28  . . 

Dec.  10 

1 

1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required 

antlerless  license.  Special  Regulations  

, . Nov.  28  . . 

Dec.  17 

Areas  listed  below  -I-  -t-  -I- 

Deer.  Antlerless  — Statewide 

Dec.  12.  . . 

Dec.  13 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

Dec.  14.  . . 

Dec.  17 

FURBEARERS  AND  PREDATORS- HUNTING 

Unli 

mited 

Foxes— Red  and  Gray# 

. . Nov.  7 . . . 

. . Feb.  29,  1984 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Weasels,  Coyotes# 

Sept.  1 . . 

. Aug.  31,  1984 
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Unlimited 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
5 5 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays.  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 


TRAPPING 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  (traps)# 
Raccoons  (traps  — Pa.  residents)# 

Raccoons  (traps— nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Minks# 

Muskrats  (traps  only) 

Beavers  (traps  only  — statewide) 


Sept. 

2 . 

Nov.  20 

Dec. 

30 

Apr.  15.  1984 

June 

1 

Aug.  26.  1984 

Nov.  7 - 

Jan.  31.  1984 

Nov.  7 

Jan.  31.  1984 

Dec.  7 

Jan.  31.  1984 

Nov.  24 

Dec.  24 

Nov.  24 

Dec.  24 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  29,  1984 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON  — Chukar  Partridges  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 
FALCONRY  SEASON  — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  bear  (in  areas  where 
deer  and  bear  hunting  is  permitted)  and  migratory  game  birds  during  the  bear, 
regular  antlered,  antlerless,  muzzleloader  and  extended  archery  deer  seasons  in 
counties  or  parts  of  counties  open  to  bear  or  deer  hunting.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted 
between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms  seasons  for 
big  game.  Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited. 

* Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  9-28,  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford,  Butler, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean,  Monroe  and 
Susquehanna,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

* * Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants  — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from 
the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80,  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Inter- 
state Route  79  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to  Route 
II8,  north  of  Route  II8  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route 
309  from  Route  II8  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

* * * Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  29-Nov.  26  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

+ Bear  Season  Nov.  21-22  open  only  in  the  Counties  of  Armstrong,  Blair,  Bradford, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Elk,  Forest,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming;  those  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Lehigh  Counties  north 
of  U.S.  Route  22;  and  that  part  of  Northampton  County  north  of  U.S.  Route  22 
except  that  portion  situated  east  of  Route  191  and  north  of  Routes  512  and  611. 

+ + See  Turkey  Management  Areas  Map,  on  next  page. 

+ + -b  Special  Regulations  Area  — Southwestern  Pennsylvania  — Allegheny  County  — Only 
bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punkin 
balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny 
County.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used 
for  small  game  (except  spring  gobbler  season),  furbearers  which  may  lawfully  be 
hunted,  crows,  predators,  and  while  trapping.  Special  Regulations  Area  — South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  — Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge 
with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be 
used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the 
following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River  at  Point  Pleasant,  southwest  on  the 
Point  Pleasant  Pike  and  Ferry  Road  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313  to  Route 
563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  63,  northwest  on  Route  63  to  Route  29, 
south  on  Route  29  to  Route  73,  west  on  Route  73  to  Route  100,  and  south  on  Route 
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100  to  the  Delaware  line.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  hand- 
guns may  be  used  while  trapping.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is  prohibited  in 
Philadelphia  County.  While  hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammu- 
nition at  any  time  other  than  specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special  Regula- 
tions Areas. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


BRADFORD 


WARREN 


[mC  KEAN 


POTTER 


CRAWFORD. 


TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREA  NO.  1 


y 'LACKAW- 
^ANNA 
Tunkhannock 


VENANGO 


FOREST 


iSULLIVAN 


^ LYCOMING 


PIKE 


(Tlcnesla 


.Sowman  Crsek 


, LUZERNE. 


'CLARIOI 


JEFFERSON 


MONROE 


COLU 

MBIA 


■CLEARFIELD 


BUTLER 


Ilawrence 


Lutharsburg 


'montour' 


ARMSTRONG 


[SCHUYLKI 


'SNYDER 


BEAVER 


'1ehig>TV, 


/CAMBRI 


HUNTINGDON 


ALL  EGHENY 


JUNIATA 


^UCKS| 


TURKEY  MANAGEMENT 
AREA  NO.  3 


PERRY 


TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREA  NO.  2 


<iEBA^ 


jWESTMORELANO 


WASHINGTON 


iberl/nd^ 


CUMI 


Creensbu  rg 


SOMERSET  /BEDFORD 


iNCASTERj 


fCHESTERj 


lONTGOMER] 


(YORKi 


/fultoS- 


'FAYETTE] 


TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREA  NO.  4 


I^EENE 


ADAMS 


jOELAW^ 


WEST  VIRGIN 


TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


JOHN  MOWCHAN  of  Hesston,  below  left,  with  nice  gobbler  he  took  in  Huntingdon  County 
last  spring.  John  Yandora,  right,  of  Latrobe,  got  his  24-pounder  on  SGL  42;  it  had  IIV'2-inch 
beard. 
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1982  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


John  Sweigart  Jr. 


Mike  Weaver 


Scott  Kephart 


JOHN  H.  SWEIGART  JR.  of  Nar- 
von,  a senior  at  Garden  Spot  High 
School,  was  the  first-place  winner  of 
the  1982  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  Devel- 
opment contest.  Second-place  winner 
was  Scott  Kephart  of  RDl,  Glearfield, 
a junior  at  Glearfield  High  School. 
Michael  Weaver  of  New  Holland,  a 
junior  at  Garden  Spot  High  School  in 
Lancaster  Gounty,  was  the  third- 
place  winner. 

Sweigart’s  project  involved  numer- 
ous habitat  and  stream  improvements 
on  approximately  40  acres  of  wood- 
land behind  his  home.  He  was  also  in- 
volved as  an  active  member  of  Rear- 
town  Sportsmen’s  Glub  and  fed  trout 
at  the  club’s  cooperative  trout  nursery, 
was  a counselor  at  the  State  Gonser- 
vation  Leadership  School  near  Penn 
State,  and  is  involved  in  a Gareers-in- 


the-Environment  course  at  Nolde 
Forest  State  Park. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommis- 
sion  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education  co-sponsor  this 
competition.  It  is  open  to  any  voca- 
tional-agricultural student  in  the 
state.  Students  set  up  work  plans  in 
conservation,  land  management, 
marsh  and  stream  development,  fire- 
arms safety,  etc.  These  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  Vo-Ag  area 
advisor  and  teacher  and  the  local 
game  protector.  Game  Gommission 
representatives  and  Department  of 
Education  personnel  inspect  the  proj- 
ects. Judging  is  based  on  the  quality  of 
work  completed,  and  may  include 
comparing  the  area  with  photos  taken 
before  work  started.  Prize  money  of 
$1000  is  divided  among  the  winners. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

— Ben  Franklin 
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By  Dick  Fagan,  iJIusfcr^tions  by 


Making  piaster  casta 
oPanimal  tracks  is  a 
great  outdoor  act 
IV/ ty  vvhicti  is  a 
lot  of  fun  and 
also  helpsyou 
to  learn  more 
about  animals 
and  their  habits. 
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Sccki  in  Srit^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  German  Sniper,  1914-1945,  by  Peter  R.  Senich,  Paladin  Press,  P.O.  Box  1307, 
Boulder,  Colo.  80306,  large  format,  445  pp.  $50.  Senich  has  produced  several  vol- 
umes on  the  super-trained  individual  rifleman  in  \warfare.  This  is  his  most  ambi- 
tious. Deservedly  so,  for  the  Germans,  perhaps  due  to  their  early  recognition  of 
the  high-quality  rifle  scopes  produced  by  Zeiss,  Gerard,  Goerz,  Hensoldt  and 
other  German  companies,  recognized  the  value  of  snipers  and  fielded  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  in  both  World  Wars  before  the  Allies  fully  recognized  such  troops 
existed.  Probably  no  other  fighting  men  caused  so  many  casualties  at  such  small 
cost.  Many  of  the  victims  the  French  and  British  thought  had  been  hit  by  random 
fire  actually  had  momentarily  exposed  their  heads  to  a German  sniper  a quarter- 
mile  distant.  The  best  snipers  rarely  needed  more  than  one  round  per  hit.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  20,000-30,000  rounds  of  small  arms  fire  we  expended  per 
casualty  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Early  German  snipers  were  often  hunters  experienced  in  the  use  of  scoped 
rifles;  in  fact,  many  hunting  rifles  were  appropriated  for  use  in  the  early  trench 
warfare  of  1915.  These  were  followed  by  the  Scharfschutzen-Gewehr  98  (sharp- 
shooter rifle  M98),  and  other  models.  This  book  details  in  non-technical  language 
the  rifles,  scopes  and  mounts  used  — the  claw  mount,  short  and  long  siderails, 
and  turret  designs,  for  example.  It’s  easy  and  interesting  to  see  the  forerunners  of 
popular  hunting  styles  of  today  in  the  military  designs  of  yesteryear.  Hundreds  of 
excellent  photos. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Trees,  by  William  C.  Grimm,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box 
1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  softbound,  512  pp.,  $16.95  delivered.  Easy  to  follow 
summer  and  winter  keys  enable  the  user  to  quickly  identify  any  of  nearly  400  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  eastern  North  America  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  and  species  accounts  describe  appearance,  geo- 
graphic range,  site  requirements,  uses  and  various  other  characteristics.  Short 
chapters  on  tree  study,  how  trees  grow,  the  general  distribution  of  trees  in  east- 
ern North  America,  and  the  explanations  of  scientific  names  make  this  a new 
edition  of  what  many  naturalists  consider  the  most  complete  and  popular  tree 
identification  book  on  the  market. 

Hunting  for  the  Pot,  Fishing  for  the  Pan,  by  Byron  Dalrymple,  Outdoor  Life  Books, 
380  Madison  Ave.,  NYC  10017.  338  pp.,  $16.95.  Picking  up  where  many  end,  this  book 
is  designed  for  the  growing  number  of  sportsmen  who  want  to  take  full  advantage  of 
what  nature  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  tablefare.  For  game  and  fish,  where  to  go,  how 
to  find  them,  and  how  to  get  them  home  ready  to  be  cooked  are  all  covered. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1984 

The  following  tentative  dates  for  the  1984  hunting  seasons  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
must  plan  ahead; 

The  spring  gobbler  season  in  1984  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  on  April 
28;  the  archery  deer  season  on  September  29;  early  small  game  season,  October 
13;  and  the  general  small  game  season,  November  3. 

The  antlered  deer  season  will  open  on  Monday,  November  26,  1984. 
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Topo  Maps  — Part  2 


Not  all  of  the  important  information 
on  topo  maps  is  located  on  the  map 
face  itself.  The  peripheral  border  also 
contains  bits  of  data  that  help  the  map 
user  become  oriented  and  interpret  the 
map  more  clearly.  Let’s  take  a tour  of 
the  border  on  the  Dover,  7.5-minute 
quadrangle  to  see  what’s  there. 

Starting  at  the  top  left  and  moving  to 
the  right,  we  see  that  both  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logic Survey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Geo- 
logic Survey  are  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  map.  In  the  upper 
right  corner  is  the  full  title  of  this  par- 
ticular map.  We’re  also  told  that  this 
quadrangle  comprises  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  New  Cumberland  15-min- 
ute quadrangle.  This  latter  map  shows 
an  area  four  times  greater  than  our 
Dover  map  but  with  less  detail. 

The  lower  left  corner  tells  us  several 
things.  Two  grid  systems  are  listed,  the 
Pennsylvania  coordinate  system  and 
the  Universal  Transverse  Mercator  grid. 
These  are  indicated  along  the  very 
edge  of  the  map  face  by  fine  black  or 
blue  lines  (ticks).  These  grid  systems 
have  more  technical  uses  and  are  sel- 
dom useful  to  sportsmen. 

We  are  also  told  that  fine  red  dashed 
lines  indicate  fencelines  and  field  bor- 
ders. That  could  be  useful  to  small 
game  and  varmint  hunters. 

Revision  Overlay 

The  purple  print  tells  us  that  some 
additions  have  been  made  since  the 
map  was  first  issued.  Rather  than 
printing  an  entirely  new  map,  the  USGS 


simply  printed  a purple  overlay  of  new 
features  that  developed  after  the  first 
printing.  For  example,  a new  trailer 
park  and  a row  of  new  homes  were  con- 
structed one  mile  south  of  Strines- 
town.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
map,  a large  development  grew  around 
the  Outdoor  Country  Club. 

Declination 

The  next  symbol  in  the  lower  margin 
indicates  the  magnetic  declination  for 
the  area  of  this  map.  The  declination  is 
the  error  between  magnetic  north,  as 
indicated  by  a compass,  and  true  or 
geographic  north.  Remember,  the  mag- 
netic north  pole  and  the  geographic 
north  pole  are  not  at  the  same  spot.  On 
areas  covered  by  this  map,  compasses 
would  point  8.5°  west  of  true  north. 
However,  declination  is  usually  not 
considered  for  general  map  work  in 
Pennsylvania  except  where  great  ac- 
curacy is  important. 

Scale 

The  map  scale  is  shown  in  both  ratio 
and  graphic  form  in  the  center  of  the 
lower  margin.  The  ratio  says  that  one 
unit  on  the  map  represents  24,000  of 
those  units  on  the  actual  surface. 
Thus,  if  two  points  are  one  inch  apart 
on  the  map,  they  are  actually  24,000 
inches  (2000  feet)  apart  on  the  real  land 
surface.  The  scale  is  also  shown 
graphically  in  mile,  feet  and  kilometer 
units.  The  most  common  error  of  begin- 
ning map  users  is  to  overlook  the  zero 
point  on  the  graph.  For  example,  on  the 
mile  graph,  zero  falls  in  the  center  so 
that  the  entire  line  is  two  miles  long, 
not  just  one  as  often  assumed.  Typi- 
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cally,  a section  of  each  graphic  scale  is 
fractioned  to  help  estimate  small  dis- 
tances. 

Contour  Interval 

Just  under  the  graphic  scales  is  the 
contour  interval  for  this  map.  This  is 
the  number  of  feet  of  elevation  change 
from  one  contour  line  to  the  next.  The 
contour  interval  varies  with  the  general 
topography.  Obviously,  in  rugged  moun- 
tainous areas  of  the  American  West, 
the  interval  would  be  quite  large  with 
contour  lines  marking  elevation  changes 
of  perhaps  200  feet.  On  the  gently  roll- 
ing prairie,  however,  the  interval  might 
be  only  10  feet. 

The  small  Pennsylvania  outline 
shows  the  general  location  of  this 
quadrangle  in  the  state.  Our  Dover  map 
covers  an  area  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion. 

A key  to  road  classification  is  given 
in  the  lower  left  corner.  Unimproved 
dirt  roads  often  provide  access  to  re- 
mote areas  and  also  serve  as  good 
trails  for  family  walks  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  wildlife  and  wildflowers  in 
sunny  roadside  patches. 

The  information  under  the  road  class- 
ification identifies  this  map  and  tells 
us  it  was  produced  in  1965  but  revised 
from  aerial  photographs  in  1972.  New 
buildings,  lakes  roads  and  other  fea- 
tures added  since  1972  obviously  would 
not  appear. 

Bordering  Maps 

If  you  think  of  this  map  as  being  one 
square  on  a checkerboard,  it  would  be 
surrounded  by  eight  other  maps,  one 
along  each  side  and  one  at  each  cor- 
ner. Those  bordering  maps  are  listed 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  map  face. 
For  example,  the  Steelton  map  borders 
our  Dover  quadrangle  on  the  north  and 
the  York  map  touches  the  southeast 
corner.  Try  to  find  the  names  of  all 
eight  adjacent  maps. 

This  information  is  often  helpful  be- 
cause several  maps  might  be  needed 
to  cover  a particular  hunting  area  or 
hiking  trail.  Some  map  users  cut  the 
border  off  one  neighboring  map  and 
glue  two  together.  (Use  waterproof 
glue.)  All  the  roads,  streams,  contour 
lines  and  other  features  will  match 
almost  perfectly. 


Latitude/Longitude 

The  area  mapped  by  topographic 
quadrangles  is  determined  by  latitude 
and  longitude  rather  than  by  political 
boundaries.  The  fine  black  lines 
around  the  map  face  are  actually 
parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude.  The  map  series  (7.5  minutes) 
indicates  that  this  map  covers  7.5 
minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Remember  that  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  measured  in  degrees  (°),  that 
one  degree  is  divided  into  sixty  min- 
utes 0 and  one  minute  is  divided  into 
sixty  seconds  (”);  7.5  minutes  could 
therefore  be  written  as  7'30"  (that  is,  7 
minutes  30  seconds). 

Now,  compare  the  bottom  edge 
(40°00')  of  the  map  with  the  top  edge 
(40°07'30”).  Also  compare  the  eastern 
edge  (76°45')  with  the  western  edge 
(76°52'30").  In  each  case  the  difference 
is  7.5  minutes. 

Latitude  and  longitude  are  useful  in 
locating  points  on  the  map  even  for 
nontechnical  purposes.  Two  intermedi- 
ate points  are  included  for  this  purpose 
along  each  side.  Start  at  the  southeast 
corner  (40°00').  Move  north  along  the 
edge  to  2'30"  (that  is,  40°02'30").  Con- 
tinue on  to  5'  (that  is,  40°05')  and  on  to 
the  northeast  corner  40°07'30".  Each 
side  has  two  such  intermediate  points 
to  help  estimate  locations.  Try  to  find 
them  and  the  intersections  of  these  co- 
ordinates on  the  map  face. 

Homework 

Use  your  Dover,  7.5-minute  quad- 
rangle to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  map  borders  this  one  on  the 
west? 

2.  What  is  the  contour  interval  of 
this  map? 

3.  What  is  the  longitude  of  U.S. 
Route  83  at  the  north  map  edge? 

4.  What  is  the  straight  line  distance 
in  miles  from  the  square  in  Dover  to  the 
Outdoor  Country  Club? 

5.  Bonus!  How  far  is  it  to  Shiloh 
from  the  south  edge  of  the  map  along 
Pennsylvania  Route  238? 
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IN  REVIEWING  this  month’s  activities 
1 noticed  that  I spent  a lot  of  time 
checking  on  wetlands.  It  seems  that 
we  had  a run  of  illegal  filling  and  drain- 
ing of  swamps  in  the  area.  Many  per- 
sons who  get  upset  when  someone  kills 
a deer  in  closed  season  or  traps  out  of 
season  don’t  bat  an  eye  when  they  see  a 
marsh  destroyed.  But  if  we  destroy  a 
swamp  or  pave  farmland,  the  wildlife 
that  lived  there  is  gone.  It  will  never  be 
back.  Yes,  we  need  laws  regulating  the 
methods  of  taking  wildlife  and  setting 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  And  of  course 
we  need  good  enforcement  of  those 
laws  so  that  we  don’t  deplete  wildlife  re- 
sources as  we  did  in  the  1800s  when  we 
had  suitable  habitat.  But  today  all 
sportsmen  and  women  must  be  fiercely 
protective  of  the  wildlife  habitat  that  we 
have  left,  especially  crucial,  fragile  ones 
like  wetlands.  If  you  see  a wetland  be- 
ing destroyed,  contact  a conservation 
officer. 

June  1 — \ report  in  the  morning  to  the 
Northwest  Division  Office  to  meet  Super- 
visor Jack  Lavery  for  my  annual  per- 
formance evaluation.  Just  as  each  Jan- 
uary the  deputy  game  protectors  are 
evaluated,  once  each  year  every  game 
protector  is  rated  by  his  supervisor.  In 
the  afternoon  DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I go 
to  Shenango  Valley  Osteopathic  Hos- 
pital for  our  first  in  a series  of  three 
preventive  rabies  shots.  The  Game 
Commission  has  offered  the  shots  to 
all  deputies  and  game  protectors,  as 
our  work  does  bring  us  in  contact  with 
animals.  My  wife  Nancy,  who  works  at 
the  hospital,  set  up  the  injections  at 
their  cost  to  the  Commission.  This  ser- 
ies of  shots,  given  in  the  arm,  replaces 
the  old  method  of  treatment  given  after 
exposure,  a longer  more  painful  series. 

June  3— I spend  today  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  First,  I visit  two 
special  permittees,  both  game  propa- 
gators. This  is  the  time  of  year  that 
special  permits  are  renewed.  Each  per- 
mittee is  visited,  their  premises  in- 
spected for  compliance  with  the  Game 
Law,  and  their  records  and  annual 
report  checked.  In  the  afternoon  I do 
something  I should  have  done  in  mid- 
March— pick  up  the  rabbit  traps  from 
the  clubs  that  are  Class  A trappers. 
Due  to  the  abundance  of  natural  food. 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

making  it  difficult  to  lure  a rabbit  into  a 
trap  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  young,  we  don’t  trap  rab- 
bits or  hand  out  traps  in  the  summer; 
all  trapping  is  done  in  January  through 
March.  The  coordinators  for  the  clubs 
are  being  deluged  with  requests  for  the 
traps.  I pick  them  up  to  get  them  back 
for  repair  and  storage. 

June  4 — Today  I again  visit  special 
permittees  in  the  Sharon  area.  In  the 
afternoon  I have  a hearing  from  beaver 
season.  The  charge  was  dismissed  at 
the  first  hearing  due  to  a minor  techni- 
cality, so  I had  re-filed  it.  The  defendant 
was  charged  with  setting  a trap  too 
close  to  a beaver  dam.  At  the  hearing 
he  and  his  trapping  partner  testified  — 
and  were  our  best  witnesses!  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  Jerry  Shingledecker 
and  Mike  Colgan  testified  that  they 
had  found  the  trap  and  met  the  defen- 
dant at  the  scene.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted setting  the  trap  and  we  intro- 
duced photographs  of  the  scene.  Then 
the  defendant’s  trapping  partner  took 
the  stand  and  admitted  the  defendant 
set  and  checked  the  trap.  He  was 
found  guilty. 

June  70  — Today  DGP  Gene  Beau- 
mont, Assistant  Supervisor  Duane 
Gross  from  the  Division  Office,  and  I 
met  with  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources, 
the  Fish  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
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and  Wildlife  Service  to  check  on  a 
swannp  near  Jackson  Center  that  had 
been  illegally  drained.  Two  properties 
were  involved.  The  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty which  had  held  most  of  the  swamp 
were  extremely  upset  that  their  swamp 
was  gone.  The  owners  of  the  other 
property,  who  had  had  only  a few  acres 
of  wetland,  had  cut  a ditch  to  drain  the 
swamp.  What  had  formerly  been  a pro- 
ductive swamp  teeming  with  waterfowl 
and  wading  birds  was  now  mud  flats. 
After  assessing  the  situation  the  of- 
fending owners  (absentee  owners  from 
out  of  county)  were  ordered  to  fill  in  the 
ditch  and  restore  the  swamp. 

We  then  traveled  to  Rattlesnake 
Swamp  on  Otter  Creek.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  had 
received  an  application  to  remove  peat 
from  the  area.  We  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  applicant  and  reviewed 
the  proposed  operation.  When  a proj- 
ect is  going  to  alter  wetlands,  many 
factors  must  be  considered  — the  wild- 
life and  plant  life,  the  effects  down- 
stream, etc.  In  this  case  removal  of  the 
peat  would  create  more  open  water 
and  edges  for  waterfowl,  furbearers 
and  wading  birds.  The  ponds  would  of 
course  hold  fish.  The  area  is  the  home 
of  the  Massasagua  rattlesnake,  which 
is  on  the  Fish  Commission’s  endan- 
gered species  list.  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  the  swamp  is  now  a giant 
“sponge”  soaking  up  run-off  water.  If 
completely  eliminated  this  water,  in- 
stead of  being  held  and  slowly  released, 
could  possibly  flood  areas  down- 
stream. All  of  these  factors  will  be  con- 
sidered. Each  resource  agency  will 
have  input  to  DER  before  any  permit  for 
operation  is  issued.  In  the  afternoon 
we  all  travel  to  the  Shenango  River  bot- 
tom. A large  swamp  there  is  being  filled 
at  one  end  and  drained  at  the  other 
end-all  without  permits.  The  repre- 


sentatives from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  DER  take  photographs  and  gather 
the  necessary  information  to  halt  the  il- 
legal operations. 

June  77-DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I in- 
vestigate a case  in  his  district  where  a 
man  has  a fawn  deer.  The  doe  was  sup- 
posedly jacklighted  and  the  fawn  picked 
up  and  given  to  this  man.  Dick  wants  to 
do  some  interviews  and  find  out  who 
killed  the  doe.  We  then  patrol  SQL  270, 
Lake  Wilhelm,  on  foot.  There  is  a litter 
problem  here  and  we  attempt  to  catch 
some  litterbugs.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
in  response  to  a call  on  my  tape 
machine  I visit  a local  Amish  farmer. 
He  has  a chicken  pen  in  his  back  field 
and  has  lost  quite  a few  chickens. 
After  examining  the  area  and  dead 
chickens  we  decide  it’s  either  weasel 
or  raccoon  and  the  farmer  sets  a couple 
of  traps.  Two  nights  later  he  caught  a 
large  male  raccoon  and  the  problem 
ended. 

June  73— This  Sunday  morning  finds 
me  at  the  Mercer  4-H  grounds  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association’s 
Mercer  County  meeting.  To  start  the 
meeting  off,  I show  two  Game  Commis- 
sion films  and  then  we  have  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  After  lunch  DGP  Ned 
Weston  from  Butler  County  speaks  on 
trapping. 

June  75— In  the  morning  I first  pick 
up  a roadkilled  deer  off  of  1-80  then  pro- 
ceed to  groundhog  complaints.  A chuck 
had  taken  up  residence  under  a large 
wooden  sundeck  which  is  about  a foot 
off  the  ground.  It  burrowed  right  in  next 
to  the  foundation  and  is  trying  to  get 
through  some  vents  into  the  basement 
of  the  house.  The  situation  is  a perfect 
example  of  where  the  leghold  trap  is 
used.  There  are  a number  of  chucks  to 
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catch.  There  are  some  housecats  in  the 
area  so  we  don’t  want  to  use  a killer 
trap.  If  a neighbor’s  cat  blunders  into 
the  leghold,  it  can  be  released.  I set  a 
number  1V2  double  coil  spring  trap  and 
show  the  homeowner  how  to  re-set  it. 
He  will  check  the  trap,  dispose  of  any 
chucks  with  his  22  and  reset  the  trap. 

In  the  afternoon  I meet  Dave  Kaulen 
and  Mike  Colgan  at  my  house.  They 
have  brought  500  hen  pheasants  and 
27  roosters  from  the  Western  Game 
Farm.  These  birds  are  the  discarded 
breeders  which  have  produced  the 
eggs  from  which  this  fall’s  releases 
will  be  hatched.  While  the  birds  are  not 
in  the  best  of  shape,  due  to  the  earlier 
demands  placed  on  them,  they  are 
released  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
may  nest.  Steve  Kuti,  a retired  deputy, 
meets  me  to  assist  in  the  stocking  and 
Deputies  Russ  Shafer,  Lew  Dandrea 
and  Bruce  Ellis  each  take  100  or  so 
birds  to  release  on  the  farms  of  their 
Safety  Zone  cooperators. 

June  7S— Today  I visit  all  of  the  dis- 
trict justices’  offices  and  the  juvenile 
probation  officer  to  check  on  time 
payments  on  Game  Law  violations.  Sev- 
eral defendants  have  failed  to  make 
the  payments  they  agreed  to  and  have 
not  contacted  the  court,  so  I draw  ar- 
rest warrants  for  them. 

June  23  — In  the  morning  I travel  to 
the  Division  Office  with  a fawn  deer. 
Most  fawns  are  picked  up  by  well 
meaning  but  ignorant  persons  who  find 
them  and  think  they’ve  been  abandoned. 
That  is  rarely  the  case.  The  mother  is 
usually  nearby.  This  one,  though,  was 
reported  to  Deputy  Bob  Lanigan  and 
turned  over  to  him.  The  doe  had  been 
killed  by  a car  and  the  fawn  was  with  it. 
Bob  was  contacted  immediately,  is- 
sued a permit  for  the  roadkill,  and 
picked  up  the  fawn.  In  the  evening  I at- 
tend the  monthly  Sportsmen’s  Federa- 


Answers to 
Topo  Map  Questions 

1.  Wellsville 

2.  20  feet 

3.  76°47'30"  west 

4.  Almost  four  miles 

5.  Bonus!  2.2  miles 


tion  Meeting  at  the  Hadley  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

June  28— \ spend  the  morning  doing 
my  annual  inventory  of  Commission- 
issued  equipment  — traps,  uniforms, 
films,  etc.  Each  item  must  be  counted 
and  reported  to  the  office.  In  the  after- 
noon I prepare  for  the  monthly  deputy 
training  session.  At  the  meeting  that 
evening  I wrap  up  the  classes  on  issu- 
ing citations  and  go  over  legal  proce- 
dures. When  I tell  the  men  they  can  get 
the  preventative  rabies  injections  they 
of  course  want  to  know  if  the  game  pro- 
tectors who  got  the  shots  had  any  side 
effects.  I tell  them  we  had  none,  except 
that  I noticed  DGP  Oliver  has  a sudden 
fondness  for  fire  hydrants. 

June  29  — Deputies  Sam  Steingrabe, 
Lew  Dandrea  and  I go  to  a local  mobile 
home  park  in  the  morning.  We  have  re- 
ceived information  that  a man  has 
taken  a young  raccoon  in  closed  season 
to  use  in  training  his  dogs.  Sam  has 
previously  been  through  the  area  and 
observed  the  young  raccoon  in  a cage 
by  the  suspect’s  trailer.  When  we  visit 
the  suspect  he  is  cooperative  and  sur- 
renders the  raccoon.  He  provides  us 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  cap- 
tured the  animal  and  gave  it  to  him. 
After  advising  him  of  the  charge 
against  him  and  making  arrangements 
to  meet  him  later  and  settle  the  case 
on  a field  acknowledgement  of  guilt, 
we  leave  to  look  for  the  other  suspect. 
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CLARK  SHIFFER,  a short,  round- 
faced  man  with  a straw  hat  and 
hip  boots,  stands  in  water  to  his  thighs, 
staring  out  over  the  spatterdoek.  In 
his  hands  is  a long-handled  net.  He 
crouches  slightly,  like  a sentry  who 
has  just  heard  a noise. 

“That’s  Anax  longipes”  he  says  to 
me.  “Oh,  wonderful!  He’s  back  again 
this  year.”  He  wipes  sweat  from  his 
nose.  “Ah,  boy,  longipes  is  really  whip- 
ping around  here  now.  He’s  going  to 
make  a fatal  turn,  and  I’m  going  to 
get  him.  And  look — that’s  Anax  junins, 
and  over  there  is  Libellula  pnlchella.” 
Sunlight  sparkles  on  Ten  Acre  Pond. 
Waxwings  trill,  killdeer  titter,  a bull- 
frog growls.  Suddenly  Shiffer  swoops 
his  net  through  the  air  and  traps  a 
pocket  of  gauze  over  the  rim.  He  clasps 
the  netting  with  his  left  hand,  reaches 
in  with  his  right,  and  extracts  a drag- 
onfly. 

Pinning  its  wings  between  his  index 
and  middle  fingers,  he  turns  it  in  the 
light.  The  dragonfly’s  thorax  is  pale 
green,  a bubble  of  a hide  through 
which  organs  glimmer.  Each  bulging 
olive  eye  reflects  a sunny  hexagon. 
The  three-inch  turquoise  tail  is  seg- 
mented like  bamboo. 

“Anax  junins  ” Shiffer  says.  He  slips 
the  dragonfly  into  a glassine  envelope 
— its  wings  kazoo  against  the  paper. 
He  reaches  in  and  turns  its  head  to  one 
side.  “If  you  forget  to  turn  the  head, 
it’ll  chew  its  legs  off.  Ruins  its  value  as 
a specimen.” 

He  tueks  the  envelope  in  his  shirt 
pocket,  shakes  out  the  net,  and  looks 
over  the  pond.  “Now  for  longipes,”  he 
says. 

Shiffer’s  study  is  a small,  dark  room 
smelling  of  mothballs.  Two  collecting 
nets  lean  in  a corner.  A stereomicro- 
scope casts  a long  shadow  in  the  light 
from  a goosenecked  lamp.  On  shelves 
sit  funnels,  forceps,  bottles  of  clear 


This  article  appeared,  in  slightly 
different  form,  in  the  June  1982 
issue  of  Science  82  magazine. 
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liquid,  hand  lenses,  notebooks,  pens, 
inkwells,  maps,  rubber  boots,  ice 
chests,  and  four  dozen  brown  rectan- 
gular boxes.  One  box  lies  open  on  the 
desk.  Shiffer’s  bald  head  bobs  above  it 
as  he  flips  through  the  plastic- wrapped 
index  cards  inside. 

“Sorry  about  the  smell,”  he  tells 
me.  “Without  the  mothballs,  dermes- 
tid  beetles  would  reduce  my  dragon- 
flies to  dust.  Those  things  can  squeeze 
through  a window  screen.” 

He  pulls  out  a eard.  Under  the  plas- 
tie,  a dragonfly  lies  on  its  side,  legs 
tucked  up,  long  slender  wings  folded 
over  its  back. 

“Note  the  two  pairs  of  wings,”  Shif- 
fer says.  “The  front  wings  beat  inde- 
pendently of  the  hind  ones,  letting  the 
critter  do  some  pretty  amazing  things. 
It  can  hit  25  miles  per  hour  with  ease. 
It  can  stop  on  a dime.  It  can  hover 
and  fly  backwards,  like  a humming- 
bird.” He  pushes  a button  on  the 
microscope  and  slides  the  specimen 
into  the  circle  of  light.  I bend  to  the 
eyepieces. 

Magnified  20  times,  the  wings  re- 
flect red,  green,  and  blue  highlights. 
Their  surface  is  knit  into  a complex 
mosaic  by  hundreds  of  straight  black 
ribs  forming  triangles,  trapezoids, 
pentagons,  hexagons,  and  octagons. 

“Like  chicken  wire,  huh?”  says 
Shiffer.  “The  blaek  lines  are  veins. 
Blood  flowing  through  the  larger  ones 
may  help  keep  the  airfoils  stiff.  The 
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solid  patches  on  the  leading  edge  of 
each  wing  are  the  pterostigmata — 
blood  reservoirs  that  act  as  counter- 
weights to  stabilize  the  insect  in  flight. 

“The  head  also  helps  with  balanc- 
ing. It  sits  on  a flexible  neck,  so  it 
always  stays  level  with  the  ground,  no 
matter  what  the  body  is  doing.  Like 
this.”  He  spreads  his  arms,  pumps 
them,  rotates  his  hips.  His  head, 
gleaming  in  the  light  from  the  desk 
lamp,  never  moves. 

I look  back  into  the  microscope  at 
the  iridescent  wings.  When  I nudge 
the  dragonfly  with  a finger,  a bristled, 
barbed,  and  plated  monster  leaps  into 
view. 

“Look  at  the  eyes,”  says  Shiffer. 
“See  the  facets?  Each  facet  is  a sensor. 
A big  dragonfly  like  Anax  junius  has 
about  28,000  facets  in  each  eye.  Even 
a small  dragonfly — one  of  the  damsel- 
flies,  say — has  7,000.  I’ve  made  a sud- 
den move  and  had  dragonflies  take  off 
more  than  20  feet  away. 

“Dragonflies  see  a lot,  but  they 
don’t  see  everything.  My  son  Tom  is 
probably  the  only  person  in  the  world 
to  be  hit  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  by  a Somatochlora  incur- 
vata.  It  was  a female  being  hotly  pur- 
sued across  the  leatherleaf.” 

Shiffer  touches  a probe  to  the  legs. 
They  crook  forward  like  six  slender 
iron  rods.  Each  presents  a row  of  sharp 
spikes,  and  ends  in  a two-pronged 
claw. 

“A  dragonfly  takes  its  prey  on  the 
wing,”  he  says.  “It  bunches  its  legs 
together  into  a basket.  If  it  scoops  up  a 


small  insect — a mosquito,  say — the 
front  legs  transfer  the  prey  to  the 
mouth,  and  the  dragonfly  chews  it 
down  without  missing  a wingbeat.  If 
it  catches  something  larger,  a bumble- 
bee or  a moth,  it  may  have  to  land. 
Dragonflies  also  eat  each  other.  I once 
saw  Anax  junius  seize  Cordtilia  shurt- 
leffi.  Before  they  could  hit  the 
ground,  Anax  longipes  grabbed  both 
of  them.  I flopped  my  net  on  the 
whole  bunch.” 

Shiffer  thumbs  through  the  index 
cards.  “I’ll  be  darned,”  he  says.  “The 
last  time  I caught  longipes  was  five 
years  ago.” 

A skim  of  clouds  has  slipped  in  front 
of  the  sun.  The  land  writhes  with 
toadlets — pea-size,  dun  amphibians 
emerging  from  the  pond  by  the  thou- 
sands. Shiffer  and  I tiptoe  through  the 
throng,  the  toads  scattering  wildly. 
We  slog  into  the  shallows,  and  the 
water  molds  our  hips  boots  to  our  legs. 

“Note  the  sudden  paucity  of  drag- 
onflies,” Shiffer  says.  “Most  of  them 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  be- 
hind a cloud.  Nobody  knows  just  why. 
Maybe  they’re  afraid  of  rain — they 
have  a hard  time  flying  then.  Maybe 
they  need  the  sun  for  orienting,  or  for 
keeping  warm.” 

To  stay  active,  a dragonfly  has  to 
keep  its  body  temperature  steady, 
Shiffer  tells  me.  Damselflies,  which 
perch  a lot,  angle  toward  the  sun  to 
soak  up  just  the  right  amount  of  heat; 
steady  fliers  beat  their  wings  to  warm 
up,  or  glide  to  cool  down.  Big  dragon- 
flies like  Anax  junius  vent  heat  by  cir- 
culating more  blood  through  their  ab- 
domens. 

The  clouds  break  up,  and  the  pond 
begins  to  glare.  Suddenly  dragonflies 
are  everywhere.  Around  my  hips 
flicker  tiny  green-and-blue  damsel- 
flies.  A white-faced  dragonfly  perches 
on  a milk  jug  mired  in  the  shallows. 
Anax  junius  sashays  above  the  weeds; 
I lift  a hand,  and  it  zips  away. 

“Junius  is  a common  species,”  says 
Shiffer.  “It’s  found  in  China  and  Kam- 
chatka and  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  People 
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AQUATIC  nymph,  left,  capturing  aquatic  fly  larva  with  lower 
mandible;  right,  aquatic  nymph  in  swimming  posture. 
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call  it  the  green  darner.  The  Latin 
name  means  ‘Lord  and  Master  of 

J*  »» 

une. 

Dragonflies,  Shiffer  says,  were  fly- 
ing through  the  primordial  swamps 
millions  of  years  before  dinosaurs  ar- 
rived. Among  insects,  only  the  may- 
flies, and  maybe  the  roaches,  are 
older.  One  dragonfly  race  died  out — 
giants  with  two-foot  wingspans.  The 
species  living  today  have  not  changed 
in  150  million  years,  judging  from  the 
unaltered  patterns  of  their  wing  veins. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  dragon- 
flies settled  on  a bizarre  lovemaking 
position.  The  male  darts  ahead  of  the 
female  and  clasps  her  neck  with  the 
tip  of  his  tail.  As  they  fly  in  tandem, 
the  female  curls  her  own  tail-tip — 
bearing  her  sex  organs — to  join  the 
male’s  genitals,  beneath  his  tail  near 
the  thorax.  Locked  in  a misshapen 
wheel,  they  fly  or  perch  until  sperm  is 
transferred.  The  males  of  at  least  one 
species  make  sure  their  own  genes  are 
advaneed:  they  use  their  penises  to 
scrape  out  sperm  deposited  by  an  ear- 
lier mating. 

The  sexes  rendevous  at  ponds,  pud- 
dles, streams,  and  swimming  pools. 
Males  return  to  the  same  spot  day 
after  day,  defending  it  against  intru- 
sion by  other  males.  Or,  they  patrol — 
stopping,  looking,  moving,  searching 
for  females. 

“Hold  still,”  Shiffer  says. 

A big  blue  dragonfly  plies  the 
shore,  heading  our  way.  Twenty  feet 
in  front  of  us,  a green  darner  rises  to 
meet  it.  Wings  chitter  as  the  combat- 
ants spin  about.  Quickly  they  separate, 
and  the  blue  dragonfly  continues 
toward  us. 

Mouth  twisted  and  eyes  intent, 
Shiffer  lets  it  pass.  His  net  sweeps 
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from  behind,  overtaking,  engulfing, 
snapping  shut  with  a wrist-flick.  The 
dragonfly  rustles  in  the  gauze. 

Shiffer  grins.  “Aeschna  mutata.” 

The  dragonfly’s  eyes  are  liquid  blue. 
Azure  stripes  slant  across  its  body.  Its 
tail  is  blue  on  black,  like  an  Arizona 
sky  above  a new  asphalt  road. 

“This  is  rare,”  he  says.  “Ten  Acre 
Pond  is  the  only  place  in  Pennsylvania 
where  mutata  can  be  taken  in  num- 
ber. The  females  like  the  spatterdock 
— that  green  floating  plant  with  the 
yellow  flower.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  flower  stems.” 

He  sets  the  dragonfly  on  the  rim  of 
his  net.  It  raises  its  abdomen  and  rubs 
a front  leg  across  one  eye.  It  whirs  into 
the  air,  circles  the  pond,  elimbs  the 
bordering  trees,  and  vanishes. 

“If  you  think  he’s  colorful,”  says 
Shiffer,  “wait’ll  you  see  longipes” 

On  a blade  of  sedge  at  the  margin 
of  the  pond,  a squat  brown  insect  is 
frozen  in  an  attitude  of  climbing.  I 
kneel  for  a closer  look,  and  find  that 
the  insect  is  only  a skin.  The  translu- 
cent husk  is  parted  down  the  back, 
with  white  threads  dangling  from  the 
slit. 

“That’s  a dragonfly  skin,”  says  Shif- 
fer, eating  a peanut  butter-and-jelly 
sandwich.  “Everybody  knows  what  a 
dragonfly  is,  but  who  knows  it  has 
already  spent  three-quarters  of  its  life 
underwater?  Those  white  strands  on 
the  back  are  tubes  that  helped  the 
nymph  change  from  a water-breath- 
ing to  an  air-breathing  creature.” 

Shiffer  opens  the  ice  chest,  where  a 
dozen  glassine  envelopes  hold  numbed 
captives,  and  digs  out  a 7-Up.  He  pops 
and  pockets  the  tab,  and  takes  a swal- 
low. His  gaze  is  riveted  on  red  lines 
skittering  at  the  end  of  the  pond. 

“It  must  be  strange  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pond,”  he  says.  “The  nymphs 
hide  in  the  muck,  feeding  on  each 
other  and  on  anything  else  that  hap- 
pens by.  They  have  a lower  lip  with  a 
couple  of  hooks  on  the  end” — he  holds 
his  hand,  palm-up  and  two  fingers  ex- 
tended, under  his  chin — “which  they 
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shoot  out  to  grasp  prey” — his  hand 
leaps  forward  and  baek.  He  pops  the 
last  bite  of  sandwieh  into  his  mouth. 
“They’re  death  on  mosquito  wrigglers 
— eat  ’em  by  the  thousands.  The  big 
larvae,  like  longipes  or  junim,  even 
eat  small  fish. 

“A  nymph  molts  about  a dozen 
times,  until  there’s  a real  dragonfly 
under  that  skin.  Then  it  climbs  up  on 
the  bank  and  squeezes  out  of  its  wrap- 
per. Blood  and  air  pump  through  the 
wings  and  abdomen,  and  both  expand. 
After  a while  the  insect  takes  off.  Its 
body  is  soft,  and  it  can’t  fly  very  well. 
A dragonfly  at  this  stage  is  called  a 
teneral — birds  get  a lot  of  them.  The 
survivors  harden  over  the  next  few 
days.  They  have  about  a month  to 
mate,  and  to  lay  eggs  if  they’re 
female,  before  they  die.” 

Shiffer  drains  off  his  drink  and 
picks  up  the  net.  He  walks  into  the 
water,  wades  to  a narrow  inlet,  and 
once  more  crouches. 

Longipes  flash  over  the  pond,  sleek, 
with  pod-like,  jade  thoraxes  and 
gleaming,  blood-red  tails.  They  weave 
over  the  spatterdock,  hovering,  dip- 
ping, breaking  away,  hovering  again. 

“Dragonflies  are  the  toughest  insects 
to  capture,”  Shiffer  calls  over  his 
shoulder.  “You  can’t  go  running  after 
them  waving  your  net.  You  can’t 
swipe  at  them  from  the  front — they 
see  the  net  and  dodge  it.  You  have  to 
learn  their  habits.  You  concentrate  on 
an  individual,  watch  his  flight  pat- 
tern, see  where  he  interacts  with  other 
dragonflies,  where  he  looks  for  a mate. 
Pretty  soon  you’re  inside  his  head.” 

A longipes  approaches.  It  deceler- 
ates, sidles  around  just  out  of  range, 
and  zooms  away.  Shiffer  watches  it 
go,  ignoring  a yellowjacket  bobbing 
an  inch  from  his  nose. 

“Some  collectors,”  he  says,  “knock 
them  out  of  the  air  with  dust-shot 
from  a 22.” 

For  the  next  several  hours  we  wade 
the  shoreline,  setting  up  ambushes. 
Deerflies  orbit  our  heads.  Newts  hang 
in  the  murk  like  sleepy  alligators.  The 


SHIFFER  in  the  spatterdock. 

big,  red-tailed  longipes — five  or  six  of 
them  are  on  the  pond — fly  over  and 
around  us,  tempting  Shiffer  but  never 
giving  him  a chance  to  strike. 

During  a lull,  he  talks  about  his 
hobby. 

“An  odonatologist,”  he  says,  “is  one 
who  studies  order  Odonata.  I’m  one 
of  three  serious  odonatologists  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  two  are 
married  to  each  other.  In  the  whole 
world,  there  are  maybe  300 — at  least 
that’s  how  many  belong  to  Societas 
Internationalis  Odonatologica.  The 
society  meets  every  other  year  to  give 
papers,  trade  specimens,  and  go  col- 
lecting. I made  it  to  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, in  Gainesville,  Florida,  and  in 
Montreal.  This  year’s  meeting  is  over 
in  Switzerland.  I’d  like  to  go,  but  I 
can’t  afford  it.” 

Shiffer  says  about  half  of  the  odona- 
tologists are  university  biologists.  The 
others  include  highway  engineers, 
bankers,  farmers,  mailmen,  electri- 
cians, businessmen. 

Shiffer  is  Herpetologv"  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Coordinator  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  He 
first  became  interested  in  dragonflies 
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in  1963,  when  taking  a college  ento- 
mology course.  Today  he  has  5,300 
specimens.  Other  odonatologists  have 
amassed  collections  of  200,000. 

“A  lot  of  odonatologists  end  up 
divorced,”  Shiffer  says.  “They  develop 
such  an  intense  fixation  that  they 
neglect  their  wives  and  children.  Mar- 
riages fall  apart,  families  dissolve.  It’s 
never  over  for  the  collector:  once  he’s 
got  a good  series  of  odonates,  he  shifts 
to  the  hover  flies,  or  the  mayflies. 

“Mary  thinks  my  hobby  is  a little 
odd,  but  she  puts  up  with  it.  I guess 
she  realizes  I am  compelled  to  pursue 
facts.” 

Sunlight  glancing  off  the  water  il- 
luminates old  stumps,  beer  cans,  and 
the  emergent,  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
the  spatterdock.  Over  the  leaves  fly 
hundreds  of  bright  dragonflies. 

I have  the  net.  The  handle  is 
wrapped  with  adhesive  tape,  the 
gauze  grass-stained.  It  has  a nice  heft 
to  it,  and  makes  a satisfying  whoosh 
through  the  air. 

I try  to  zero  in  on  a single  dragon- 
fly. I pick  out  a big  blue  flier — Aeschna 
mutata,  I believe — far  across  the 
water  and  coming  my  way.  It  grows 
in  my  field  of  vision  and  passes  within 
range.  I strike.  It  lifts  just  enough  to 
clear  the  net,  drops  back,  flies  on. 

I have  let  the  netting  trail  in  the 
water  and  must  now  flag  it  back  and 
forth  to  dry. 

“Use  more  wrist  and  swing  faster,” 
Shiffer  tells  me.  “Hey,  see  that  drag- 


onfly dipping  its  abdomen  in  the 
pond?  That’s  Leucorrhinia  Intacta 
ovipositing.  Each  dip  washes  off  a 
dozen  or  so  eggs.”  Shiffer  sloshes 
around,  the  water  rising  near  his  boot 
tops.  “I’m.  going  to  try  for  a picture. 
Catch  longipes  if  you  can.” 

I crouch  deeper,  and  find  that  the 
lower  perspective  reduces  the  glare 
and  lets  me  pick  out  the  dragonflies 
more  quickly.  I spot  a longipes  over 
deep  water.  It  cruises  back  and  forth, 
a little  closer  with  each  pass.  It  snicks 
past,  out  of  range  but  close  enough  for 
me  to  glimpse  red  legs  dangling  and 
eyes  wrapping  the  head  like  a helmet. 
It  heads  straight  for  Shiffer. 

“LongipesV’  I yell. 

Shiffer  whips  off  his  hat.  “I  see  him! 
I’ll  slap  him  down  if  he  comes  close 
enough!”  His  bald  head  glistens.  “I’m 
not  above  doing  that,  you  know.” 

The  dragonfly  stops  between  us.  It 
rises,  rocking  slightly,  and  flies  away 
over  the  trees. 

The  sun  is  low  in  the  west.  Shiffer 
says  we  should  call  it  quits;  his  wife 
had  supper  ready  an  hour  ago.  We 
fetch  the  ice  chest  and  climb  the  clay 
bank,  cross  a band  of  oaks,  and  walk 
the  gravel  road  to  Shiffer’s  station 
wagon.  Sitting  on  the  tailgate,  we  tug 
at  our  boots. 

Shiffer  stops  and  looks  up.  Silhou- 
etted against  the  deep  blue  sky  are 
dragonflies,  a dozen  of  them,  dipping 
and  darting,  flying  at  stall  speed. 

“That’s  a feeding  swarm,”  he  says. 

I hand  him  the  net. 


Pennsylvania  Rivers  Month 

Pennsylvania  Rivers  Month  is  being  commercial  and  residential  develop- 
observed  during  June,  to  focus  atten-  ment.  The  Rivers  Month  celebration 
tion  on  one  of  our  state’s  greatest  assets  is  intended  to  increase  public  aware- 
— its  numerous  sparkling  waterways,  ness  of  these  valuable  resources,  focus 
Besides  being  beautiful  to  the  eye,  attention  on  the  type  and  growth  of 
Pennsylvania’s  rivers  have  provided  development  threatening  our  rivers, 
transportation,  drinking  water  and  and  pave  the  way  for  the  conservation 
recreational  opportunities,  as  well  as  and  revitalization  of  these  waterways, 
being  sources  of  energy  for  industrial.  Help  keep  our  rivers  clean. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association  . . . 

A Move  and  Moving 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WINDS  OF  CHANGE  have  swept 
over  Pennsylvania  State  Arehery 
Association  as  the  organized  end  of 
archery  keeps  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  hunting  sport. 

“Back  home”  at  Bloomsburg  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
annual  field  tournament  now  faces 
competition  from  itself.  Popularity  of 
the  animal  round  has  necessitated  an 
additional  tournament.  A state  arch- 
ery queen  contest  has  bloomed  as  an 
important  social  segment  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s activities.  There  was  talk 
early  this  year  of  reinstituting  awards 
for  all-events  champions  in  the  state. 
And  competition  continues  to  get 
tougher  as  at  least  fourteen  new  state 
records  were  established  at  the  1982 
field  tournament. 

Actually,  returning  home  to  Blooms- 
burg merely  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  state  tournament  was  held 
there  in  1961.  This  was  at  a time  when 
any  club  with  two  28-target  field 
courses  could  bid  on  the  state  event. 
This  somewhat  awkward  arrangement 
was  followed  by  fourteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous tournaments  at  Seven  Springs. 
It  appeared  that  a permanent  home 
for  the  tournament  had  been  found  at 
Harrisburg  in  1980,  but  difficulties 
developed  which  made  it  advisable  to 
change  once  again.  Bloomsburg  will 
host  the  tournament  for  the  second 
time  during  a current  five-year  con- 
tract on  the  weekend  of  August  13-14. 

For  any  club  to  handle  the  big  one 
requires  not  only  considerable  space 
but  also  real  dedication  of  its  mem- 
bers. Today  it  is  necessary  to  have  four 
28-target  field  courses  to  accommo- 
date the  large  number  of  target 
shooters  who  travel  from  all  parts  of 


EXCELLENT  weather  prevailed  for  the  two- 
day  tourney,  as  shown  by  this  action  on  the 
hunter  round  course. 

the  Commonwealth  for  the  event. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Bloomsburg  lies 
about  60  miles  east  of  the  state’s  cen- 
ter and  slightly  north  of  the  mid-line, 
participation  last  year  was  the  highest 
since  1978  and  77  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year  for  a total  of  468.  Its  prox- 
imity, within  a few  miles  of  Interstates 
80  and  81,  makes  it  easily  accessible. 

Familiar  with  the  challenging 
courses  set  on  81  acres  of  rolling  and 
sometimes  steep-sided  hills,  I solicited 
opinions  from  those  who  traveled 
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some  distance  for  the  event.  I received 
one  tongue-in-cheek  criticism  from  a 
shooter  who  offered,  “My  only  com- 
plaint is  that  I can’t  hit  the  targets.” 

Some  archers  did.  Darla  Cotner, 
Danville,  broke  the  state  women’s 
freestyle  A hunter  round  with  a 504  to 
post  an  even  1000  for  the  two-day 
event.  She  took  first  place  over  Joyce 
Johnson  whom  she  trailed  at  the  1981 
shoot.  Judy  Albright  broke  both  state 
records  in  women’s  barebow  A class 
with  a total  883.  Ronald  Walker 
turned  a like  performance  in  the  pro 
unlimited  class  and  Tom  Pinchok  ac- 
complished the  same  in  youth  unlim- 
ited with  a pair  of  512s  for  the  two- 
day  period.  Randy  Tyler  broke  his 
own  bowhunter  freestyle  A record, 
established  on  the  first  day,  with  a 
542,  while  posting  a total  of  1075  to 
take  the  class.  Todd  Schultz  came  up 
with  a 496  on  his  first  bowhunter 
barebow  A round  to  tie  the  state 
record  and  beat  it  by  one  on  his  sec- 
ond round  for  an  easy  win  with  a 993. 
Chip  Logue  Jr.  claimed  youth  bare- 
bow A class  by  breaking  both  the  field 
and  hunter  records  to  post  an  easy  win 
with  813.  Gary  Seymour  was  the  only 
one  to  place  second  and  still  break  a 
state  record  with  his  500  field  round 
score  in  barebow  A.  Coupled  with  his 
476  hunter  round  only  put  him  in  sec- 
ond place  for  the  class,  two  points 
behind  Charles  Rubenstein  who 
posted  a two-day  total  of  978. 

Chuck  Russo  beat  out  77  other 
archers  in  men’s  freestyle  A to  win 
that  one,  and  Chuck  McClaskey  cap- 
tured the  men’s  freestyle  B in  a field  of 
33  shooters.  In  men’s  unlimited  A, 
Everett  LeSueur  won  handily  with 
1085.  Erik  Thomas  took  youth  boy 
freestyle  A with  1001. 

A huge  tent  provided  shelter  from 


the  sun  during  two  perfect  days  and 
lent  a carnival  atmosphere  to  the 
event.  Contestants  were  especially 
pleased  with  the  well- laid  out  courses 
that  were  easily  visible  with  special 
signs  made  by  Jim  Ikler  for  the  tour- 
nament. Although  Bloomsburg  Club 
previously  had  three  28-target  courses, 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  a com- 
pletely new  one  for  the  1982  tourney. 
Bob  Cole,  range  chairman,  really  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him  getting  the 
four  complete  courses  into  shape. 

The  Bloomsburg  Archery  Club, 
with  190  members  currently,  is  an 
unusual  organization.  There  are  still 
34  of  the  original  members  who  or- 
ganized the  club  in  August  of  1957. 
They  purchased  an  81- acre  farm  only 
two  years  later  and  used  the  old  farm- 
house as  a club  building  for  a number 
of  years.  The  present  clubhouse,  stur- 
dily built  of  concrete  and  cinder 
blocks,  was  erected  in  1967. 

Dave  Westover  was  president  last 
year  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Jeff 
Hopper.  Mike  Hock  is  current  vice 
president.  Darla  Cotner  continues  as 
secretary  and  Bob  Naunas  stepped 
aside  as  treasurer  after  25  years  in 
various  offices.  His  niche  has  been 
filled  by  Tom  Slusser.  The  always  ac- 
tive club  keeps  member  interest  up 
with  local  tournaments  and  awards 
trophies  for  deer  and  for  an  annual 
carp  contest.  Individual  excellence  is 
encouraged  by  an  award  of  $25  for 
any  member  who  breaks  into  A class 
for  the  first  time  in  a scheduled  tour- 
nament. 

Highlight 

Highlight  of  the  tournament  week- 
end was  a party  held  for  all  contes- 
tants on  Saturday  evening,  climaxed 
by  crowning  of  the  new  and  second 
state  archery  queen,  Jane  Getsy,  of 
Patton.  A dance  band  and  a profes- 
sional exotic  dancer  were  part  of  the 
entertainment  featured  for  the  eve- 
ning. However,  crowning  of  the 
queen  culminated  a careful  selection 
among  seven  contestants  from  clubs 
across  the  state. 
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It  was  announced  in  advance  that 
the  ladies  would  be  judged  on  a dem- 
onstration of  shooting,  poise,  conver- 
sational ability,  physical  attributes 
and  speech.  Judging  began  following 
completion  of  the  shooting  on  Satur- 
day when  the  contestants  were  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  their  shooting 
form  on  special  targets.  Following 
this,  all  were  entertained  at  dinner 
with  the  judges.  That  evening,  as  part 
of  the  program,  each  was  required  to 
give  a two- minute  talk  “about  how 
she  feels  she  is  qualified  to  be  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Bow 
Queen.”  At  stake  was  the  privilege  of 
representing  PSAA  at  various  func- 
tions during  the  year,  a dozen  roses, 
life  membership  in  the  state  organiza- 
tion, a $25  check  to  cover  expenses 
and  shooting  fees  in  all  state  tourna- 
ments until  August  of  this  year. 

Chuck  Carnahan,  board  member 
for  the  Southwest  Region,  was  master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  evening  pro- 
gram. His  wife  Marge,  the  first  queen, 
chosen  in  1981,  was  on  hand  to  crown 
the  new  queen  for  1982. 


Contestants  were  Angel  Peoples, 
Jean  Chesmar  Oswald,  Mary  “Patty” 
Conboy,  Kathy  Weed,  Theresa  Mot- 
ter,  Darla  Cotner,  and  Jane  Cetsy. 
Judging  was  close,  but  Mrs.  Cetsy  was 
unanimously  chosen  winner.  Miss 
Cotner  was  runnerup. 

According  to  Albert  C.  Oswald, 
executive  secretary/ treasurer,  and 
president  William  Johnson,  the  queen 
contest  will  be  a continued  feature  of 
the  annual  state  tournament. 

Influence  of  bow  hunting  on  Penn- 
sylvania target  competitors  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  need  now  to  hold  a 
separate  bowhunting  championship 
tournament.  It  has  been  necessary  in 
recent  years  to  reserve  one  28-target 
field  course  for  the  use  of  those  who 
prefer  this  type  of  tourney  wherein 
animal  faces  are  used  rather  than  the 
bullseye  targets  employed  in  the  field 
and  hunter  rounds.  Popularity  of  this 
contest  has  tended  to  crowd  the  range. 
The  desired  number  of  shooters  is  no 
more  than  four  at  a target,  but  to  ac- 
commodate all  shooters,  at  times  five 
or  six  have  been  assigned  to  one  group. 


STATE  ARCHERY  QUEEN  contestants  assemble  for  shooting  phase.  From  left,  Angel 
Peoples,  Jane  Getsy  (winner),  Jean  Chesmar  Oswaid,  Mary  Conboy,  Kathy  Weed,  Theresa 
Motter,  and  Darla  Cotner. 
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REMOVABLE  SIGNS  made  by  Jim  Ikler  pro- 
vided good  directions  to  the  four  28-target 
field  courses  at  annual  tournament. 


At  the  1982  tournament  168  archers 
shot  the  bowhunter  round.  At  the  new 
tournament  scheduled  late  this  Au- 
gust, only  the  bowhunter  round  with 
four  arrows  to  be  shot  at  marked  dis- 
tances up  to  60  yards  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  host  club  must  provide 
two  28-target  courses  for  the  event. 

With  two  complete  ranges  required 
for  the  new  bowhunter  tournament,  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  en- 
trants to  shoot  the  same  course  twice. 
However,  both  freestyle  and  barebow 
classes  will  be  recognized.  This  will 
result  in  having  a state  champion  in 
each  of  the  classes  if  there  are  suffi- 
cient competitors  in  each  class.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  possible  for  one  individ- 
ual to  become  state  champion  in  more 
than  one  category. 

There  is  some  talk  of  bringing  back 
awards  for  all-events  champions  in 
the  state.  If  so,  and  the  bowhunter 
tournament  is  included  along  with 
the  regular  field  tournament,  indoor 
tournament  at  Harrisburg,  and  target 
tournament  at  State  College,  two 
field  courses  may  become  insufficient 
for  the  extra  bowhunter  tournament. 
And  now  there  is  the  FITA  Archers 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a new  emphasis 
on  restricted  shooting  methods  and 
equipment. 

Competitive  archery  simply  will  not 
stand  still,  and  yet  another  dimension 
has  been  added  to  PSAA  tournaments 


because  of  these  equipment  variations. 
Birth  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  FITA 
organization  in  1972  emphasizes  the 
need  to  have  special  competitions 
which  meet  equipment  requirements 
for  those  following  the  Olympic  trail. 

Consequently,  this  year  PSAA  has 
inaugurated  a new  FITA  equipment 
division  for  all  tournaments.  Equip- 
ment must  conform  to  that  of  the 
world  target  organization.  Federation 
Internationale  de  Tir  a L’arc.  (From 
the  French  meaning,  roughly.  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Archery.)  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  group  such  con- 
testants together  as  much  as  possible. 
Only  recurve  or  longbows  may  be 
utilized,  and  other  equipment  regula- 
tions are  quite  strict.  For  example, 
anyone  showing  up  for  this  class  with 
a lighted  pin  or  an  arrow  release  or  a 
multiple-pin  sight  had  best  head  for 
the  nearest  exit  or  tall  tree.  But  all 
classes  will  be  recognized,  and  FITA 
entrants  will  shoot  only  against  each 
other. 

Importantly,  there  are  sufficient 
segments  today  in  organized  archery 
to  accommodate  to  the  individual  no 
matter  which  has  particular  appeal.  A 
contestant  can  travel  to  any  tourna- 
ment in  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she 
can  compete  against  only  those  of  sim- 
ilar persuasion.  There  must  be  suffi- 
cient competition  in  the  class  for 
awards  to  be  presented,  but  scores  are 
always  recognized. 

Organized 

Simply  trying  to  keep  track  of  all 
the  many  divisions  today  in  organized 
archery  is  a chore.  With  some  120 
clubs  within  PSAA  alone,  plus  individ- 
ual and  club  affiliation  with  the  new 
Pennsylvania  FITA,  Pennsylvania 
Bowhunter  Society,  National  Field 
Archery  Association  and  National 
Archery  Association,  and  a few  other 
national  organizations,  archery  is 
organized. 

All  this  provides  for  more  entertain- 
ment, more  competition,  more  confu- 
sion— but  archery  in  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  move. 
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The  228  Ackley  Magnum 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


6<rinHERE’S  A CHUCK  coming 
X down  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods,”  Tom  Leete  whispered,  lower- 
ing his  binoculars.  “This  could  be  the 
shot  you’ve  been  waiting  for  to  test  the 
new  outfit.” 

Tom  was  referring  to  the  228  Ack- 
ley Magnum  I was  carrying  on  a hunt 
for  the  first  time.  I had  toppled  one 
chuck  a few  minutes  before,  but  it 
was  only  90  yards  away,  so  didn’t 
prove  anything.  I was  primarily  in- 
terested in  shots  beyond  250  yards. 

I finally  spotted  the  chuck  Tom  was 
watching,  and  I saw  what  he  meant 
about  it  being  a real  test  for  the  228. 
The  distance  stretched  a good  300 
yards  and  there  were  bothersome 
spurts  of  crosswind  to  contend  with. 
I was  zeroed  in  2V2  inches  high  at  100 
yards,  which  would  put  the  point  of 
impact  several  inches  low  at  that 
range.  Tom  suggested  waiting  until 
the  chuck  offered  a side  shot  so  I 
would  have  a larger  target  to  deal 
with  in  the  wind. 

“Better  hold  a little  high  and  into 
the  wind,”  Tom  offered.  “I’ll  let  you 
know  when  the  wind  falls.” 

Several  minutes  rolled  around 
before  the  chuck  obligingly  walked  up 
to  its  den  and  sat  broadside  on  the  dirt 
pile.  I was  in  the  prone  position  by 
then,  listening  to  Tom’s  comments  on 
the  wind.  The  ehuck  was  facing  into 
the  wind,  and  I froze  the  Dual-X  ret- 
icle in  my  Weaver  KT16  on  the  top  of 
its  neck  line.  When  Tom  called  for  the 
shot,  I moved  in  against  the  2-pound 
Timmey  trigger,  only  to  see  a large 
puff  of  dust  blossom  in  front  of  the 
hog. 

“Low,”  Tom  lamented.  “You  had 
the  wind  okay,  but  you’ll  need  more 
elevation.  It  must  be  farther  than  we 
think.” 


I stood  up  to  regain  my  composure, 
but  was  back  in  the  prone  position 
seconds  later  when  the  chuck  took  up 
the  same  position.  The  only  correction 
I made  was  to  move  the  reticle  up  sev- 
eral inches  above  the  neck.  It  seemed 
like  eternity  until  the  wind  slowed 
down  to  Tom’s  satisfaction,  but  the 
second  shot  was  not  in  vain;  the 
70-grain  Hornady  Spire  Point  almost 
centered  the  ribcage. 

“Perfect,”  Tom  said.  Then  he  asked, 
“Why  did  you  go  for  an  odd  caliber 
like  the  228  when  there  are  excellent 
cartridges  in  both  the  224  and  6mm 
calibers?” 

“It’s  a long  story,  but  I think  I can 
sum  it  up  by  saying  the  70-grain  228 
bullet  is  a good  wind  bucker,  as  you’ve 
just  seen,  and  the  228  Ackley  Magnum 
is  designed  especially  for  the  70- grain 
bullet.  In  the  224  calibers,  bullet 
weights  above  55  grains  never  worked 

TESTED  ON  THE  bench  with  Weaver  T-10 
scope,  Lewis’s  228  Ackley  gave  good  accu- 
racy, though  not  in  the  222  class.  However, 
it’s  better  than  the  small  loads  at  ultra-long 
range. 
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100  YARD  RANGE 


THIS  3-SHOT  group  at  100  yards  measured 
V4-inch,  but  5 shots  or  more  usually  go 
about  1 Vz  inches  — still  good  enough  to  take 
a lot  of  woodchucks. 


effectively  for  me  over  long  ranges. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  228 
Ackley  Magnum  starts  with  bullet 
weights  the  224  caliber  can’t  handle.  I 
will  admit  the  228  can’t  surpass  the 
6mm  cartridges,  but  I happen  to  think 
of  chuck  shooting  as  a 22-caliber 
sport.’’ 

Parker  O.  Ackley  created  the  228 
Ackley  Magnum  back  in  1938.  Like 
many  of  the  early  wildcat  creations, 
there’s  quite  a story  behind  it.  In  C.  S. 
Landis’s  book.  Woodchucks  and 
Woodchuck  Rifles,  which  came  out  in 
1951,  Ackley  tells  of  moving  West  to 
start  a full-time  gunsmithing  career. 
He  was  an  avid  varmint  shooter  and 
soon  was  pitting  his  skills  and  gun 
building  knowledge  against  western 
marmots,  ground  squirrels  and  prairie 
dogs.  Like  most  dedicated  varmint 
buffs,  he  used  everything  available. 
He  had  one  asset  most  varminters 
can’t  match — he  knew  how  to  design 
cartridges. 

He  writes:  “My  first  hunt  for  rock 
chucks  convinced  me  of  the  inade- 


quacy of  the  R-2  Lovell  [a  224  wildcat 
cartridge  based  on  the  25-20  single 
shot  offering  a muzzle  velocity  of 
about  320Q  fps  with  a 45-grain 
bullet].  This  rifle  which  had  been  do- 
ing so  well  on  squirrels  of  the  western 
valleys  suddenly  became  weak  and  in- 
adequate. The  22-250  even  seemed  to 
lack  something  [at  that  time,  the 
22-250  was  known  to  only  a few  var- 
mint hunters  and  benchrest  shooters]. 

“To  this  end,  I started  to  dream  up 
a new  cartridge.  I knew  that  it  must 
have  everything  from  the  propulsion 
to  technicolor,  and  the  first  attempt 
resulted  in  the  original  228  Ackley 
Magnum.  The  case  was  a 257  Roberts 
necked  to  take  the  228  (Savage)  High- 
Power  bullet.  This  cartridge  at  least 
partially  filled  the  needs,  but  later 
was  changed,  and,  through  a process 
of  evolution,  the  present  228  Magnum 
cartridge  emerged.” 

Although  Ackley  designed  the  228 
Ackley  Magnum  for  varmint  shooting, 
he  felt  the  new  creation  with  the 
proper  bullet  would  be  more  than 
adequate  for  the  smaller  big  game — 
deer,  pronghorns,  etc.  Apparently,  at 
that  time,  there  were  a number  of  228 
bullets  available  but  nothing  designed 
to  hang  together  after  impact.  Ackley’s 
next  venture  was  to  design  a bullet 
that  would  stay  together  and  pene- 
trate. 

CE  Bullet 

He  came  out  with  the  Controlled 
Expansion  (CE)  70-grain  bullet.  It 
was  a real  improvement  over  the  60- , 
70-  and  80- grain  2265  bullets  designed 
for  the  earlier  228  cartridge.  The  new 
70-grain  CE  bullet  gave  much  better 
results  on  the  rock  chucks  than  the 
lighter  Swift-class  bullets.  It  bucked 
the  wind  better,  and  sustained  its 
velocity  better.  Ackley  points  out  that 
the  228  had  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
Swift,  namely,  limited  barrel  life  due 
to  being  overbore  capacity.  In  simple 
terms,  that  means  having  more  pow- 
der capacity  than  can  be  efficiently 
used.  If  medium  loads  were  used,  rea- 
sonable barrel  life  could  be  expected 
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RGBS  forming  and  loading  dies  make  it 
easy  to  make  228  Ackley  cases  from  30-06 
brass  using  a conventional  press.  Lewis 
uses  Huntington  Compact  Press  for  seating 
bullets.  The  small  unit  can  be  taken  to  the 
range,  and  is  convenient  for  shooters  who 
don’t  have  a lot  of  loading  space. 


along  with  adequate  power  and 
range. 

When  the  Ackley  CE  bullet  arrived, 
it  even  created  a little  stir  among  the 
admirers  of  the  22  High-Power.  That 
cartridge  suffered  because  it  was 
never  factory  produced  in  anything 
but  the  Savage  99  lever  action.  It  ap- 
pears there  was  some  strange  thinking 
going  on  here.  The  Savage  99  was 
handling  both  the  250-3000  varmint 
cartridge  and  the  300  Savage  big 
game  round,  both  of  which  have 
much  higher  working  pressure  levels 
than  the  22  High-Power  in  commer- 
cial loads.  The  22  High-Power  would 
certainly  have  made  higher  marks  in 
both  power  and  accuracy  if  higher 
pressure  levels  had  been  used  and  if 
the  cartridge  had  been  offered  in  a 
solid- frame  single  shot  outfit. 

There  have  always  been  arguments 
over  bullets  disintegrating  in  flight.  I 
don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  this  due 
to  my  limited  experiences,  but  I came 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  when 
range  testing  the  228  Ackley  Magnum 
in  the  higher  velocity  ranges  with 
bullets  designed  for  the  22  High- 
Power.  I recall  one  5-shot  string 
where  only  two  bullet  holes  appeared 
in  the  target.  On  several  occasions,  I 
thought  I saw  smoke-like  puffs  out  in 
front  of  the  muzzle.  I wrote  to  Ackley 
about  this  problem,  and  here  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  reply: 

“I  found  a long  time  ago,  when  I 
first  started  building  these  things,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a relatively 
thick  jacket.  At  least  a tough  jacket, 
because  most  of  these  bullets  have  a 
fairly  long  spire  point  and  that  re- 
quires a 9-inch  twist.  When  you  steam 
up  a thin- jacketed  bullet  with  a quick 
twist  barrel,  the  centrifugal  force  will 


spin  the  bullet  apart,  as  you  have  ex- 
perienced.” 

Ackley  said  one  famous  bullet 
maker  always  argued  this  wasn’t  true. 
He  claimed  the  thin  jacket  would  hold 
together  just  as  well  as  a thick  one,  ap- 
parently in  any  caliber.  Ackley  said, 
“As  far  as  I am  concerned,  that  is  just 
not  so.” 

I’m  sure  a lot  of  today’s  hunters 
aren’t  aware  of  the  importance  of 
bullet  design.  It’s  extremely  important 
in  high  velocity  cartridges.  Ackley  put 
it  this  way:  “Actually,  our  CE  bullet 
was  the  only  really  satisfactory  one  for 
these  high  velocity  cartridges.  It 
would  open  up  as  low  at  1200  fps  and 
not  blow  up  at  any  velocity  that  we 
were  able  to  drive  one,  which  was 
around  4400  fps.  They  would  never 
lose  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
weight.” 

He  tells  about  the  CE  bullet  being 
used  in  Africa.  Famous  hunter  and 
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showman  Wally  Taber  took  a 228 
Magnum  on  one  of  his  African  hunts. 
The  white  hunter  wasn’t  in  favor  of 
using  such  a small  cartridge.  His  pre- 
vious experiences  with  small  caliber 
bullets  on  big  game  had  left  a bad  im- 
pression. “Before  they  got  through, 
the  white  hunter  said  he  would  tackle 
an  elephant  with  it.  But  what  they 
didn’t  know  was  that  they  were  using 
the  Controlled  Expansion  bullet.  I 
loaded  the  ammunition  for  Wally 
myself.  And  I don’t  think  it  was  going 
over  3600  fps.  I was  making  sure  that 
the  rifle  would  function  reliably 
rather  than  trying  to  get  the  most 
speed  possible.’’ 

Ackley  points  out  a fact  that  should 
be  made  clear  to  handloaders  and  var- 
mint hunters  who  are  still  interested 
in  pushing  lightweight  bullets  to  ex- 
ceedingly high  velocities.  In  Landis’ 
book,  Ackley  comments  on  a 25-cali- 
ber  magnum,  but  his  advice  covers 
other  calibers  as  well.  Referring  to 
this  25  he  said,  “Bullets  lighter  than 
86  grains  are  not  recommended  be- 


cause of  decreased  barrel  life,  which 
always  results  when  the  weight  on  a 
bullet  decreases  and  powder  charge 
increases.’’  I think  that  statement  is 
worth  pondering  a long  time. 

Many  years  back,  when  I read 
about  the  228  Ackley  Magnum,  it  had 
a certain  appeal  that  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. As  I told  Leete,  I thought  it  was 
a better  cartridge  for  long  range 
shooting  than  the  smaller  diameter 
224  crowd.  I am  convinced  that  the 
70- grain  bullet  in  the  228  diameter 
will  add  an  extra  100  yards  to  the 
range  of  most  224  outfits,  including 
both  the  Swift  and  22-250.  I’m  not 
talking  about  just  distance;  I mean  ac- 
curacy and  killing  power. 

I must  also  admit  that  I’m  an  avid 
admirer  of  the  wildcat  cartridge,  and 
that’s  part  of  the  appeal  the  228  has 
for  me.  On  top  of  that,  I enjoy  making 
special  cases,  never  considering  it 
work. 

The  final  version  of  Ackley’s  228 
Magnum  is  made  from  shortened  and 
necked- down  30-06  brass.  Ackley  told 


FIRST  CHUCK  TAKEN  WITH  Lewis’s  228  Ackley,  here  wearing  a Weaver  KT-16  scope.  Hornady 
70-gr.  spire  point  bullet  did  the  job. 
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me  in  one  of  his  1980  letters,  “When  I 
first  started  making  this  caliber  in 
1938,  I made  a set  of  hand  dies  to  go 
with  each  rifle  which  made  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  the  cases 
wrong.  . . 

Most  vise-type  dies  of  the  past  re- 
quired a lot  of  work.  My  first  attempts 
with  a set  of  hand  dies  (not  made  by 
Ackley)  proved  that  transforming  the 
30-06  case  down  to  a 228  was  time 
consuming  and  hard  on  brass.  Fred 
Huntington  of  RGBS  came  to  my 
rescue  with  a set  of  press- type  dies  for 
both  forming  and  reloading;  it  was  a 
different  story  from  that  time  on. 

In  fact,  it’s  more  pleasure  now  than 
work  to  crank  out  a box  or  two  of  new 
cases.  The  number  one  form  die  re- 
duces the  neck  diameter  about  .015 
and  shoves  the  shoulder  back  ^le-inch. 
Number  two  forming  die  pulls  the 
neck  diameter  down  to  around  .285. 
At  this  point,  the  case  has  to  be  cut  off 
to  the  correct  length.  The  final  opera- 
tion is  done  in  the  full  length  resizing 
die  that  brings  the  case  neck  down  to 
accept  the  .228  bullet. 

Speed  should  never  be  a factor  in 
case  making,  but  veteran  wildcat  buffs 
who  recall  some  of  the  problems  in 
making  cases  appreciate  the  ease  and 
speed  of  the  press-type  forming  die.  1 
haven’t  clocked  myself  precisely,  but 
after  getting  the  two  forming  dies  in 
my  Herter  Turret  press  along  with 
bolting  the  Forster  Power  trimmer  on 
my  drill  press,  1 can  form  20  cases  in 
less  than  a half-hour  with  a good 
chance  of  not  wasting  one  case.  That 
was  unheard  of  twenty- five  years 
back. 

I certainly  am  not  trying  to  revive 
the  old  228  Ackley  Magnum,  and  I 
think  I’ve  made  it  clear  there  are  fac- 
tory cartridges  that  perform  better 
and  offer  much  longer  barrel  life.  It’s 
possible  the  eventual  demise  of  the 
228  Ackley  will  come  when  there  are 
no  more  .227/. 228  bullets.  As  far  as  I 
know,  only  Hornady  and  Barnes  Bul- 
lets still  offer  this  caliber.  Barnes 
Bullets  of  American  Fork,  Utah, 
makes  a .228  bullet  primarily  de- 


signed for  big  game,  and  according  to 
Ackley,  it  does  a superb  job.  Hornady 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  still  produces  a 70-grain 
.227  Spire  Point. 

My  228  is  built  on  a 1939  Mauser 
action  fitted  with  a Timney  adjust- 
able trigger.  P.  O.  Ackley  installed  a 
27-inch  heavy  barrel  that  tapers  to 
^Vi6-inch  at  the  muzzle.  The  bore  has 
a 1-in- 10  twist  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
70-grain  bullet  and  should  be  ex- 
cellent if  I ever  get  a set  of  bullet  mak- 
ing dies  that  I can  try  my  hand  at 
making  90-grain  slugs. 

Blaze  Orange  Stock 

When  the  barreled  action  arrived, 
stockmaker  Jim  Peightal  of  Ernest 
bedded  it  into  a SIX  fiberglass  stock 
and  installed  a loading  ramp  to  con- 
vert the  action  into  a single  shot.  To 
give  it  a special  touch,  I painted  the 
stock  blaze  orange.  I figured  that  was 
appropriate  since  it  was  basically  a 
woodchuck  outfit.  This  may  rattle  the 
timbers  of  some  old  chuck  hunters 
who  think  only  in  terms  of  hand- 
rubbed  oil  finishes,  but  it’s  an  atten- 
tion grabber.  I believe  it’s  the  first 
blaze  orange  stock  in  existence. 

Most  of  my  range  tests  have  been 
with  the  Hornady  hunting  bullet,  and 
results  have  been  good.  I’m  sure  it  will 
never  be  a one-holer,  but  once  I get  a 
good  powder/ bullet  load  concocted,  I 
doubt  if  I will  have  any  problems 
afield.  I do  think  that  separating  the 
hunting  bullets  on  a bullet  spinner 
may  help  in  the  accuracy  column. 

This  summer  I expect  to  replace  the 
high  powered  KTI6  with  the  Weaver 
KTIO  to  help  cut  down  on  mirage  and 
eye  fatigue. 

The  old  228  will  never  make  a 
splashing  comeback.  I’m  sure.  There 
is  no  need  for  it  in  today’s  varmint 
shooting  realm.  But  to  an  aging 
chuckster  like  myself  who  has  a great 
fondness  for  wildcat  cartridges  and 
single  shot  rifles,  it  is  a longtime 
dream  come  true.  In  fact,  just  to  have 
an  Ackley  creation  put  together  by 
this  fine  craftsman  is  reward  enough. 
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Penn  State  University  wildlife  man- 
agement researchers  have  determined 
that  the  wild  bird  products  industry  — 
feeders,  seed,  nest  boxes  and  baths  — 
is  annually  responsible  for  at  least  $180 
million  retail,  and  that  between  20  and 
25  percent  of  households  feed  birds, 
an  average  of  60  pounds  each  of  seed 
per  year. 


For  the  first  time  in  almost  eight  dec- 
ades, there  will  be  a ruffed  grouse  sea- 
son in  Missouri.  Missouri’s  ruffed 
grouse  population  was  essentially 
wiped  out  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  indiscriminate  forest  cutting, 
burning  and  grazing  eliminated  much 
of  the  grouse  habitat,  to  the  point 
where  only  100  grouse  remained  in  the 
entire  state  in  1914.  An  intensive  restor- 
ation project,  however,  has  brought 
grouse  populations  back  up  where,  on 
a permit  basis,  hunters  will  be  able  to 
hunt  grouse  in  a four-county  area  in 
1983. 


In  two  related  studies,  researchers 
from  Penn  State’s  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Land  and  Water  Resources 
found  the  snow  covering  Pennsylvania 
to  have  an  average  pH  of  4.25  (over  10 
times  more  acidic  than  unpolluted 
snowpacks),  and  that  the  subsequent 
spring  runoff  is  so  concentrated  that 
it’s  directly  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  fishlife  in  many  of  our  mountain 
streams.  The  researchers  concluded 
that  this  acid  precipitation  effect  could 
be  the  greatest  threat  to  our  valuable 
aquatic  resources. 


In  a move  to  provide  young  hunters 
with  an  opportunity  to  hunt  deer  with- 
out heavy  competition  from  adults,  in 
1982,  the  Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  set  aside  a weekend  when 
only  hunter  education  course  gradu- 
ates aged  10  to  16  years  could  hunt. 


In  1975,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  identified  1.9  million  acres  that 
needed  to  be  purchased  by  1986  in  order 
to  just  maintain  migratory  bird  popula- 
tions. Since  that  time,  however,  not  only 
has  less  than  20  percent  (330,000  acres) 
of  this  acreage  been  purchased,  but 
more  wetlands  than  that  (460,000  acres) 
were  lost  to  development  in  the  same 
period. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  determined  the  secondary  effects 
of  various  rat  and  mice  poisons  on 
owls.  Of  the  anticoagulant  poisons 
tested,  those  containing  diphacinone, 
fumarin,  and  chlorophacinone  were 
found  to  have  no  adverse  effects  on 
owls,  while  owls  which  fed  on  rats  and 
mice  poisoned  with  bromadiolone,  bro- 
difacoum  or  difenacoum  died  or  were 
harmed. 


According  to  the  All/Gallup  National 
Gardening  Survey,  backyard  and  com- 
munity gardens  produced  $18  billion 
worth  of  food  in  1982.  An  estimated  38 
million  households  raised  gardens  and 
the  median-size  garden  was  600  square 
feet.  Tomatoes,  grown  by  94  percent  of 
the  gardeners,  were  the  most  popular 
crop,  followed  by  peppers,  green  beans, 
cucumbers,  onions  and  lettuce.  In  terms 
of  financial  savings,  a $20  investment 
resulted  in  $470  worth  of  food,  for  a 
$450  savings. 


In  1972,  New  Jersey’s  Princeton  Town- 
ship in  effect  banned  deer  hunting  by 
passing  an  ordinance  forbidding  the 
discharge  of  firearms  within  its  border. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  deer-car 
collisions  in  the  16.8-square-mile  town- 
ship has  increased  342  percent.  There 
were  33  collisions  in  1972,  the  last  year 
hunting  was  permitted;  81  in  1976;  and 
113  in  1981. 
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GAME  NEWS  readers  have  enjoyed  the  talents  of  Nick  Rosato 
for  many  years.  Aside  from  the  many  stories  he  has  illustrated  over 
the  years,  Nick  has  been  illustrating  Field  Notes  for  23  years,  which 
amounts  to  over  IfXK)  illustratioas.  His  ability  to  capture  and  portray 
the  essence  of  an  amusing  situation  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
reasons  this  section  is  one  of  the  most  popular  items  in  the  maga- 
zine. We  thought  his  “Field  Note  characters”  deserved  a cover,  too, 
and  hope  they  give  you  a chuckle. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Everglades  Revisited 

ANSWERS  ARE  EASY  when  you  don’t  know  anything  about  the  problems. 

On  our  half-hour  drive  to  the  office  yesterday,  Rob  Toth,  Jim  Filkosky  and 
I solved  most  of  President  Reagan’s  dilemmas,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
had  enough  time  left  over  to  pick  Paterno’s  starting  quarterback  for  this  fall. 
Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  that  neither  the  president  nor  the  coach  has  asked  our 
advice.  A rational  response  would  require  years  of  study  instead  of  just  an  emo- 
tional reaction,  and  who  wants  to  be  confused  by  the  facts? 

This  came  to  mind  when  a story  in  Gun  Week*  summarized  the  summer  of 
’82  flap  over  the  Florida  Everglades  deer  herd.  In  case  the  details  slip  your  mind, 
flooding  in  the  Everglades  had  isolated  significant  numbers  of  deer  and  also 
covered  most  of  their  food  supply  with  water.  This  is  a periodic  situation  in  that 
region  of  low  flat  terrain  and  tropical  storms,  and  Florida’s  wildlife  officials  knew 
many  animals  would  die  wastefully  if  nothing  were  done.  They  decided  to 
authorize  emergency  hunts  to  remove  2200  deer  from  two  flooded  areas.  Ade- 
quate food  would  then  remain  for  the  thinned  herds,  and  habitat  in  the  exposed 
areas  would  not  be  destroyed  by  over-feeding.  Since  whitetails  reproduce  rap- 
idly, once  the  water  receded  the  herds  would  quickly  attain  their  previous  levels, 
as  proved  by  a similar  situation  a few  years  earlier  when  600  deer  were  taken 
by  hunters  in  a flooded  area. 

Then  a local  “humane”  organization  got  into  the  act.  They  filed  suit  claiming 
the  hunts  would  be  slaughters,  and  argued  it  would  be  a simple  matter  to  feed 
the  deer.  An  injunction  was  granted  and  the  hunt  was  stopped  — no  matter  that 
massive  feeding  programs  attempted  by  wildlife  officials  for  deer  stranded  by 
flood  waters  in  1958,  1960,  1966,  1968,  and  1970  had  proved  the  impossibility 
of  such  efforts. 

About  that  time,  Cleveland  Amory  and  his  group  jumped  in  with  their  highly 
publicized  solution;  rescue  the  deer  and  transport  them  to  dry  ground.  As  it  hap- 
pens, Florida  wildlifers  also  had  tried  that  in  the  past,  with  dismal  results.  Rut 
Cleveland  claimed  he  would  have  90  volunteers  with  airboats  available,  that  they 
would  relocate  250  deer  per  day,  and  thus  in  eight  days  2000  deer  would  be  moved 
and  the  problem  would  be  gone.  A judge  granted  an  injunction  against  the  hunt. 

Cleveland’s  numbers  were  a bit  optimistic.  On  the  first  day,  7 volunteers  with 
airboats  showed  up  and  managed  to  move  14  deer;  the  next  day  there  were  3 
airboats,  and  4 deer  got  moved.  The  court  changed  its  mind  and  an  emergency 
hunt  in  one  area  removed  723  deer.  Biologists  who  later  monitored  the  herd  listed 
mortality  among  remaining  animals  at  23  percent,  with  little  damage  to  the 
habitat.  This  meant  the  herd  would  quickly  recover.  In  the  second  area,  where 
legal  delays  caused  cancellation  of  the  hunt,  herd  mortality  topped  65  percent. 
The  meat  from  these  animals  was  a total  waste  rather  than  being  used  for  food 
as  in  the  first  area,  and  the  habitat  was  severely  damaged,  meaning  herd  recovery 
would  be  slow. 

Obviously,  nobody  won  in  this  situation.  Not  the  frustrated  wildlife  officials, 
who  knew  from  experience  what  the  outcome  would  be;  not  the  members  of  the 
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WHEN  HE  REACHED  the  Medi- 
cine Rocks,  he  hunkered  down  on 
his  heels  under  a ledge,  finally  sitting 
so  he  could  stretch  his  legs  and  let  his 
thin  blood  soak  into  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
Relow  him  he  could  see  where  the  deer 
tracks  wound  their  way  through  the 
laurel  and  hardwoods,  finally  disap- 
pearing in  a thicket  of  hemlocks.  Buck 
or  doe,  it  didn’t  make  any  difference.  It 
was  the  thrill  of  getting  on  a track  and 
sticking  with  it  that  counted.  Some- 
times he  could  put  himself  in  a good 
shooting  position  and  sometimes  not, 
but  it  was  always  a thrill,  especially  if 
the  deer  turned  out  to  be  legal. 

Laying  the  little  Ruger  No.  3 across 
his  lap,  he  rummaged  in  the  game 
pocket  of  his  hunting  coat  for  a bottle 
of  Pepsi,  twisted  the  cap  off  and  let  the 
cool  liquid  bubble  down  his  throat. 
When  he  had  drained  the  bottle,  he  re- 
placed the  cap  and  put  the  empty  back 
in  the  game  pocket. 

Life  had  not  always  been  like  this,  he 
thought.  Always  good,  but  not  like  it 
was  now.  Retirement  gave  him  time  to 


DANNY 

BOY 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


hunt  every  day  of  the  season,  and  over 
the  years  he  had  acquired  several  fine 
rifles  like  the  little  45-70  across  his  lap. 
This  one  was  the  favorite  — light  and 
handy,  even  with  the  K3W  Weaver 
scope  and  an  auxiliary  Lyman  48  LEE 
receiver  sight  that  ne.stled  under  the 
scope  tube.  On  those  rare  days  that  it 
rained,  the  scope  came  off  and  he 
hunted  with  the  receiver  sight.  Com- 
pared to  the  outfit  he  had  used  fifty 
years  earlier,  it  was  the  ultimate  deer 
rifle  for  the  type  of  hunting  he  did. 

Eifty  years!  The  memories  washed 
over  him,  wave  after  wave  breaking  over 
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a tide  of  time,  swirling  around  in  his 
brain  in  vague  images  of  long  ago  bucks 
and  bygone  days.  Reaching  back  over 
that  vast  abyss  of  time,  he  locked  onto 
his  first  deer  hunt  — December  2,  1932 
— a bitter  cold  day  blanketed  with  dry 
snow  that  swirled  and  skidded  and 
drifted  in  a razor  sharp  wind. 

How  old  was  he  then?  Twelve?  Four- 
teen? He  had  forgotten  now,  and  it  was 
too  much  effort  to  figure  it  out.  What 
he  really  remembered  was  the  cold  that 
penetrated  the  old  rickety  farmhouse 
i and  the  non-existence  of  money.  His 
dad  had  left  the  house  one  morning  a 
month  earlier.  “Going  to  look  for  a job,” 
he  had  said,  “and  I won’t  be  back  until 
^ I get  one.” 

Wiped  Bore 

■ He  never  came  back.  And  on  the 
night  of  December  1,  Danny  took  the 
rifle  from  behind  the  kitchen  door  and, 
; sitting  in  front  of  the  open  oven  of  the 
j old  Glenwood  range,  wiped  the  bore 
mirror  clean  with  a patch  cut  from  an 
old  sock. 


Glancing  up  from  the  dishpan, 
Danny’s  mother  watched  him.  "What 
are  you  doing,  Danny  Boy?” 

“Ma,  I wish  you  wouldn’t  call  me 
that.” 

“Gall  you  what?  Danny  Boy?” 
“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “Gall  me  Dan 
or  Danny  or  Daniel,  but  not  Danny 
Boy!” 

She  smiled  and  lifted  a dish  from  the 
dishpan  to  the  rinse  pan.  “Sorry, 
Danny,”  she  said.  “It’s  just  that  that’s 
what  your  dad  always  called  you.  I’ll 
try  to  remember  from  now  on.” 

If  he  heard  her,  he  didn’t  let  on.  Or 
maybe  he  was  so  intent  on  rocking  the 
massive  hammer  back  to  half-cock  and 
swinging  the  trapdoor  breechblock 
open  that  he  didn’t  hear.  Right  now  it 
was  important  to  make  certain  there 
was  no  trace  of  oil  on  the  breech  — that 
it  was  clean  and  smooth  and  functioned 
properly. 

He  snapped  the  breech  shut  and  let 
the  hammer  down  ea.sy.  And  then  he 
swung  the  long  barreled  rifle  to  his 
.shoulder,  sighting  at  an  imaginary  buck 
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in  an  imaginary  thicket.  “I’m  going  deer 
hunting  tomorrow,”  he  said.  And  when 
his  mother  did  no  more  than  blink  her 
eyes  in  surprise,  he  went  on.  “Before 
Dad  left,  he  bought  some  old  guv’ment 
ammunition  — black  powder  stuff  — an’ 
besides,  we  need  the  meat.” 

For  a minute  his  mother’s  hands  were 
motionle.ss  in  the  sudsy  water.  She  bit 
her  lower  lip,  and  then  as  she  started 
scrubbing  again,  she  told  him.  “You’ve 
never  hunted  deer,  Danny.  You’ve  not 
even  shot  that  rifle  more  than  once  or 
twice.” 

I’ll  Learn  How  to  Hunt 

Danny  nodded.  “I  know  how  to 
shoot,”  he  said.  “And  I’ll  learn  how  to 
hunt  deer.  Dad  ain’t  going  to  be  here 
to  show  me.  Not  this  year.” 

There  was  a silence.  A long,  solid, 
heavy  silence  that  weighted  the  room 
like  a den.se  fog.  And  after  it  lifted,  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  getting 
things  ready. 

The  sun  was  a frozen  sliver  of  orange 
peel  peeping  over  the  crest  of  the 
Buckhorn  when  he  pulled  the  door 


closed  behind  him  and  stepped  outside 
from  the  shelter  of  the  woodshed.  In  his 
pocket  he  carried  a dozen  thumb-sized 
cartridges  with  tinned  casings  and 
500-grain  bullets  hanging  off  the  front 
ends  like  gray  watermelons.  Flipping 
open  the  breechblock,  he  dropped  a 
cartridge  into  the  chamber  and  snapped 
the  breech  shut,  leaving  the  hammer  on 
the  half-cock  notch. 

As  Danny  walked  across  the  yard 
toward  the  barn,  the  rifle  felt  good  in 
his  hand  — long  and  balanced  and 
steady  with  a good  adjustable  rear  sight 
and  a thin  blade  front  sight.  Going  up 
the  orchard  hill  behind  the  barn,  he 
stopped  two  or  three  times  to  swing  the 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  align  the  sights 
on  some  distant  tuft  of  brown  weed  that 
poked  through  the  snow.  Practice,  he 
said  to  himself.  Got  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
rifle.  And  then  he  walked  around  the 
corner  of  the  orchard  — a mere  brush 
patch  that  covered  perhaps  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  — and  stood  eyeball-to-eyeball 
with  a buck. 

Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  his  brain 
he  could  hear  his  dad  saying,  “When 


IN  THE  DISTANCE,  Danny  could  see  the  vague  shape  of  two  massive  hemlocks.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  buck  to  stand. 
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you’re  huntin’  deer,  boy,  you  always 
want  to  expect  the  unexpected.”  And  by 
the  time  the  thought  had  surfaced,  the 
buck  had  wheeled  and  went  crashing 
out  of  sight  through  a tangle  of  briars 
and  grapevines  and  finger-thick  wild 
cherry  shoots.  Instinctively  he  fired  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  parting  deer 
and  then  stood  there  open-mouthed, 
watching  the  buck  break  out  of  the  far 
end  of  the  brush,  crossing  the  fields  in 
long,  easy  strides  and  up  the  slope  of  the 
Buckhorn  to  disappear  in  the  hemlocks 
and  oaks  and  laurel. 

Never  once  while  the  buck  was  cross- 
ing the  field  — going  almost  straight 
away,  had  he  ever  thought  to  reload  the 
rifle,  sit  down  with  both  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  plunk  a bullet  at  the  root  of 
the  tail.  Never  once  did  he  think  of  this 
until  after  the  buck  had  disappeared. 
And  then  the  exhilaration  went  out  of 
him  like  air  from  a balloon,  leaving  him 
with  a feeling  of  helplessness,  barren 
stupidity,  and  an  empty  cartridge  case 
that  he  dropped  in  his  pocket. 

If  he  muttered  any  forbidden  words 
of  disgust,  they  were  lost  in  the  wind. 
And  with  a determined  set  of  his  lower 
jaw,  he  shoved  a fresh  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  and  set  out  across  the  field, 
following  the  deer  tracks  in  that  long 
easy  gait  so  common  to  a country 
youth.  It  didn’t  take  long,  however,  to 
realize  that  the  deer  covered  more 
distance  in  one  leap  than  Danny  could 
in  a dozen  steps.  Further,  once  the  buck 
reached  the  tree  line,  it  seemed  he  took 
the  most  difficult  route  possible  through 
briars,  laurel  thickets  and  clumps  of 
scrub  pine,  making  tracks  in  an  almost 
straight  line  directly  up  the  steepest  part 
of  the  Buckhorn. 

Danny  stuck  to  the  track,  feeling  a 
strong  resurgence  of  hope  when  he 
noticed  the  buck  had  settled  into  an 
even  walk  instead  of  those  long  leaps. 
Then  halfway  up  the  mountain  he  saw 
where  the  buck  had  walked  under  the 
overhanging  limbs  of  a large  hemlock 
and  across  bare  ground,  leaving  only  a 
pile  of  steaming  droppings  to  mark  his 
passage.  The  boy  studied  the  droppings 
and  tried  to  guess  how  long  they  had 


been  there.  Seconds?  Minutes?  Cer- 
tainly not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  at  the  most. 

Walking  around  the  small  circle  of 
bare  ground,  Danny  looked  for  the  exit 
tracks  and  was  stunned  to  find  that 
there  weren’t  any.  It  was  almost  as 
though  the  buck  had  walked  into  the 
shelter  of  the  tree  and  then  disappeared 
or  maybe  even  climbed.  . . . Stupid  as 
the  thought  was,  Danny  couldn’t  reskst 
an  obli(jue  glance  upward  into  the 
dense  branches. 

Dark  Patch  in  Snow 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  Danny 
noticed  a dark  patch  in  the  snow  a long 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  hemlock. 
And  then  another  closely  grouped  set  of 
prints  far  beyond  the  first,  and  finally 
a third  set  all  but  hidden  in  a clump  of 
laurel.  Then  the  deer  had  settled  into 
a walk  again  straight  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  boy  struggled  along 
behind,  slipping  in  the  snow  and  hav- 
ing to  guide  the  long  barreled  rifle 
through  the  brush. 

The  buck  repeated  his  maneuver  just 
as  he  reached  the  rim  of  the  Buckhorn 
where  the  land  flattened  out  into  a pla- 
teau. Only  this  time  Danny  didn’t 
bother  going  under  the  tree,  but  swung 
a wide  circle  around  it  to  pick  up  the 
tracks  on  the  far  side.  Only  after  he 
found  the  exit  tracks  did  he  realize  w hat 
the  buck  was  doing,  that  it  was  seeking 
the  shelter  of  a hemlock  so  it  could 
stand  and  rest  while  watching  its  back- 
trail.  And  as  soon  as  the  boy  hove  into 
sight,  the  buck  would  take  four  or  five 
land-eating  bounds  before  setting  into 
a walk  again. 

With  this  realization,  Danny  stopped 
and  rested  a few  minutes,  wolfing  down 
a brace  of  bean  sandwiches  that  were 
to  be  his  lunch.  The  sun  was  high  to  the 
south,  and  Danny  could  see  the  deer 
tracks  threading  their  way  southward 
along  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Within 
him  there  was  a warmth  of  gained  ad- 
vantage. 

The  walking  was  easier  on  the  pla- 
teau mountaintop,  and  Danny  slowed 
his  pace,  looking  as  far  ahead  as  possible 
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FOR  Old  Dan  Fuller,  his  new  single  shot  Ruger 
was  the  ultimate  deer  rifle.  But  what  wouldn’t 
I give,  he  thought,  to  pick  up  that  old  trap- 
door Springfield  and  start  all  over  again. 


in  hopes  that  he  might  spot  the  buek 
standing  under  a hemlock  watching  his 
backtrail.  Only  occasionally  did  Danny 
let  his  eyes  flicker  downward,  and  then 
just  long  enough  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was  still  on  the  track.  No  longer  did 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  put  his  feet  in  the 
same  track  the  deer  had  made;  rather 
he  skirted  the  smaller  thickets  to  pick 
up  the  track  on  the  far  side.  This  made 
his  walking  easier  and  quieter,  and  gave 
him  a better  opportunity  to  watch 
ahead. 

In  the  distance,  maybe  150  yards 
ahead,  Danny  could  see  the  vague  shape 
of  two  massive  hemlocks  — merely  a 
dark  blob  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
his  vision.  It  was  an  ideal  spot,  he 
thought,  for  the  buck  to  stand.  And  the 
tracks  stretching  out  ahead  of  him 
seemed  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 

For  a few  minutes,  Danny  studied  the 
land  ahead.  He  could  almost  feel  the 
buck  standing  in  the  gloom  of  those 
hemlocks,  visualize  him  watching  the 
boyish  figure  working  along  the  back- 


trail.  And  then  Danny  realized  the  futil- 
ity of  it  all  — the  hopelessness  of  ever 
getting  a shot  by  staying  right  on  the 
track.  The  buck  would  spot  him  long 
before  he’d  ever  see  the  buck. 

With  more  instinct  than  deliberate 
planning,  Danny  left  the  track  and, 
heading  off  to  the  left,  starting  a wide 
semi-circular  maneuver  that  would  take 
him  just  under  the  rim  of  the  plateau 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  top  a little 
bit  beyond  the  hemlocks.  Maybe,  just 
maybe,  he  thought,  I can  get  to  the  side 
or  behind  that  buck  while  he’s  watch- 
ing for  me  to  come  along  his  trail. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  like  he  was 
barefoot  in  a chicken  yard,  Danny 
swung  his  circle,  going  out  of  sight  of 
the  hemlocks  while  he  was  below  the 
rim  and  working  his  way  back  to  the 
top  a hundred  yards  beyond.  So  certain 
was  he  that  he  even  considered  cocking 
the  massive  hammer  so  he  would  be 
ready  when  the  time  came.  And  yet 
something  in  the  back  of  his  mind  told 
him  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to 'do. 

Like  oozing  molasses  on  a January 
morning,  he  worked  his  way  closer  to 
the  hemlocks,  straining  his  eyeballs  to 
see  the  deer  under  the  branches.  Closer 
and  closer  he  crept,  a few  feet  at  a time, 
until  he  was  directly  behind  the  hem- 
locks and  could  see  with  almost  dead 
certainty  that  the  buck  was  not  there. 

Buck  Had  Been  There 

Hopelessness  and  frustration!  Expect 
the  unexpected!  That  seemed  to  be  the 
tone  and  mode  of  deer  hunting  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.  But  before  the  dis- 
appointment had  peaked,  Danny  no- 
ticed the  buck  tracks  in  the  snow  and 
saw  that  they  did  indeed  come  from  the 
hemlocks.  The  buck  had  been  there!  He 
had  stood  there  and  watched,  and  had 
not  seen  the  boy  along  the  backtrail. 
The  buck’s  exit  tracks  from  the  hem- 
locks were  at  a slow  walk  — not  those 
long,  bounding  strides.  The  buck  had 
to  be  just  ahead— and  not  as  cautious 
as  he’d  been  earlier. 

A strange  sensation  surged  through 
the  boy  — a heart-pounding  excitement 
that  raised  the  fine  hair  on  the  back  of 
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his  neck  and  wakened  ancient  instincts 
that  had  been  the  very  basis  of  man’s 
survival.  His  gaze  followed  the  tracks  in 
the  snow  — saw  them  stretching  at  a lei- 
surely pace  straight  ahead,  southward, 
toward  the  place  he  had  always  called 
the  Medicine  Rocks. 

Medicine  Rocks  was  an  outcropping 
of  sedimentary  stones,  some  the  size  of 
a house,  that  stretched  in  crescent 
fashion  across  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  form  a promontory  overlooking  a 
saddle  below.  Trails  wound  their  way 
downward  between  the  rocks  to  dissi- 
pate in  the  hardwoods  that  covered  the 
floor  of  the  saddle.  And  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  hardwoods,  maybe  200 
yards  from  the  Medicine  Rocks,  was  a 
thicket  of  small  hemlocks.  Danny  knew 
of  this  thicket,  and  in  the  same  knowl- 
edge he  knew  that  the  buck  was  also 
aware  of  the  thicket  and  the  perfect 
shelter  it  afforded. 

Danny  hurried  now,  with  long  lop- 
ing strides  that  paralleled  the  buck  track 
until  it  wound  its  way  downhill  be- 
tween two  massive  outcroppings  of 
rock.  And  here  Danny  left  the  track, 
threw  himself  belly  down  in  the  snow 
and  elbowed  his  way  out  to  the  edge. 
Below  him,  the  entire  saddle  lay  ex- 
posed to  view. 

Yes,  there  was  the  buck,  working  his 
way  toward  the  hemlock  thicket,  paus- 
ing every  few  steps  to  nip  buds  from  the 
tips  of  tender  shoots  that  stood  in  little 
clumps  above  the  snow.  Danny  was 


breathing  hard  as  he  quietly  eared  the 
hammer  back  to  full  cock,  and  it  was 
only  the  sheer  weight  of  the  rifle  that 
helped  steady  it  against  the  pounding 
of  his  heart.  The  sights  wavered  back 
and  forth,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
buck,  until  finally  the  hammer  fell  and 
the  lead  slug  was  on  its  way  amid  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and  a roar  of  fire. 

Fifty  Years! 

Fifty  years!  How  the  memories  came 
flooding  back  as  he  sat  under  the  very 
ledge  from  which  he  had  shot  that  first 
buck.  How  he  remembered  the  strug- 
gle of  gutting  that  deer,  and  the  long 
drag  getting  it  home.  It  was  well  after 
dark  that  night  when  he  dragged  the 
buck  down  the  orchard  hill  and  across 
the  yard  and  up  to  the  back  door  of  the 
woodshed.  And  he  could  still  remember 
his  mother  standing  there  in  the  door- 
way, eyes  streaming  with  mixed  emo- 
tions of  love  and  anxiety  — from  earlier 
fear  that  the  boy  was  lost  and  over- 
whelming gratitude  that  he  was  finally 
home,  and  the  swift  realization  that  in 
one  day’s  time,  his  character  was  forever 
changed.  . . . 

Yes,  Old  Dan  Fuller  still  remem- 
bered. He  struggled  to  his  feet  again 
with  the  little  Ruger  single  shot  45-70 
cradled  across  his  arm,  and  headed  for 
the  thicket  of  hemlock.  What  wouldn’t 
I give,  he  thought,  to  pick  up  that  old 
trapdoor  Springfield  and  start  all  over 
again. 


In  Memoriam 


Earl  S.  Greenwood 

1894-1982 

Chief  Game  Propagation  Division 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1959;  26  years  service 


Lester  E.  Sheaffer 

1912-1982 

Supervisor  Northwest  Division 
Venango  County 
Retired  1973;  32  years  service 


John  G.  Hoover 

1895-1983 

Game  Land  Manager  III 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1960;  30  years  service 
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Gettysburg  Remembered 

By  Russ  McClelland 


Walking  the  winding  roads  through 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  — 
known  simply  as  “the  battlefield’’  to 
Pennsylvanians  of  this  region  — the 
visitor  is  deceived  by  the  serenity  of  the 
farmland.  Fields  of  ripening  gram  sway 
gently  in  the  summer  breeze.  Ancient 
scarred  trees,  once  victims  of  a leaden 
holocaust,  stand  in  mute  testimony  to 
their  past.  Quaint  farmhouses,  their 
barns  and  outbuildings  clustered  about, 
dot  the  landscape,  just  as  they  did 
almost  a century  and  a quarter  ago. 

Children  play  among  the  monu- 
ments and  cannons,  the  sound  of  their 
laughter  drifting  across  the  fields.  The 
guns  are  silent  now,  the  brass  of  the 
Napoleons  turned  green  with  age  and 
neglect.  The  .stark  clean  lines  of  the  bar- 
rels are  no  longer  threatening.  They  are 
archaic. 

Monuments  are  everywhere,  la.sting 
tributes  to  thousands  of  forgotten  men 
who  struggled  here.  But  who  has  really 
.seen  the  monuments?  Who  can  under- 


stand? 

Behmd  the  copse  of  trees  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Cemetery  Bidge,  where  the  last 
Confederate  charge  climaxed,  kneels  a 
bronze  cavalryman  of  the  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry.  His  saber  trails  along  the 
ground  as  he  tightly  grips  his  carbine, 
staring  across  sloping  fields  to  a slight 
ridge,  a mile  distant.  He  does  not  see 
us.  He  gazes  past  visitors  and  cars  with 
a look  of  grim  determination  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  He  is  of  another  time, 
another  generation. 

No  living  man  can  comprehend  the 
carnage  and  chaos  that  swells  around 
him  in  the  smoke,  excitement,  and  con- 
fusion of  battle.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
trooper  lived  and  fought  here,  he  ex- 
perienced but  a small  part  of  the  epic. 
But  now  he  is  part  of  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  all  Pennsylvanians  and  all 
other  Americans  who  were  present. 
Now,  he  understands. 

But  what  does  he  see  and  hear  that 
rivets  his  attention  to  the  fields  to  the 
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west?  Sit  beside  him,  on  a quiet  sum- 
mer evening,  and  see  through  his  eyes, 
hear  through  his  ears,  those  three 
tumultuous  days,  July  1,  2,  and  3, 1863. 
Try  to  share  the  experiences  of  90,000 
United  States  troops,  including  26,000 
Pennsylvanians,  who  defended  their 
homes  and  their  nation  in  these  rolling 
fields.  Listen,  now,  to  the  sounds  of 
conflict,  raging  on  the  northern  end  of 
Seminary  Ridge,  just  west  of  town,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  July  1. 

IT  IS  10  a.m.,  and  the  1st  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army,  almost 
10,000  men,  hurries  north  along  the 
Emmitsburg  Road  that  leads  to  town. 
They  also  have  heard  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  they  know  there  will  be  hard 
work  ahead.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  veterans  of  many  other  fields. 

The  men  of  the  56th  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry, their  division  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  struggle  under  their  loads. 
Sweat  flows  freely  in  the  summer  heat. 
Dust  from  the  tread  of  thousands  of  feet 
envelops  them,  settling  in  the  folds  of 
the  wool  uniforms,  grinding  into  their 
shoulders  under  the  merciless  straps  of 
their  equipment.  Their  mouths  are  dry 
from  thirst  and  anxious  anticipation. 

Double  Quick 

A horseman  galloping  toward  them 
from  the  north  stops  to  relay  orders  to 
the  division  commander.  As  though  it 
were  a single,  living  thing,  the  1st  Corps 
increases  its  step  to  a double  quick,  rifles 
swinging,  canteens  and  tin  cups  clang- 
ing with  each  step.  The  lead  division 
leaves  the  road  and  heads  west,  the 
crack  of  rifles  growing  louder.  No  time 
to  lose;  the  thin  line  of  cavalry  that  has 
held  the  western  slope  of  Seminary 
Ridge  all  morning  can  not  stay  the  ad- 
vancing rebels  much  longer. 

Cutler’s  Rrigade  leads  the  advance 
and  moves  into  position  north  of  Cham- 
bersburg  Pike.  There!  In  front  of  the 
56th  Pennsylvania  is  a line  of  Confed- 
erate infantry.  The  order  passes  down 
the  ranks,  and  the  56th  delivers  the  first 
volley,  halting  the  enemy. 
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FEDERAL  infantry,  above,  waits  in  battle  line 
for  advance  of  Confederate  soldiers,  facing 
page. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  Divisions  come  into 
place,  relieving  the  exhausted  cavalry, 
including  the  17th  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry. Stone’s  Brigade  with  the  143rd, 
149th,  and  150th  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
takes  its  place  in  line,  the  men  of  the 
149th  obstinately  telling  the  cavalry, 
“We’ve  come  to  stay!”  They  are  home. 
They  will  not  be  driven  from  their  state. 

Tension  mounts.  Colonel  Wister  of 
the  150th  orders  his  men  to  advance, 
and  they  respond  with  a laugh,  “We 
ain’t  loaded  yet!”  They  load  and  form 
a line  of  battle  south  of  the  Pike. 

An  old  man  over  70  years  of  age  ap- 
proaches the  line,  carrying  an  Enfield 
rifle  he  has  picked  up  along  the  way.  “I 
want  a chance  to  fight,”  he  tells  Major 
Chamberlin.  Colonel  Wister  eyes  him 
up  and  tells  him  he  is  welcome,  but  that 
he  should  fight  in  the  shade  of  the 
woods  to  the  left.  Indeed!  The  heat 
could  be  hazardous  to  the  old  man’s 
health  as  he  stands  amidst  a shower  of 
lead  and  iron. 

John  Bums  was  too  old  to  join  the 
army  when  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  30th 
Pennsylvania  in  1861.  He  could  not  have 
survived  the  rigors  of  campaign.  But  the 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  will  do  no  marching  here. 
He  is  only  a mile  from  home.  He  will 
be  wounded  three  times  before  his  rifle 
is  silenced. 
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Fighting  becomes  sporadic;  the  rebels 
are  organizing,  bringing  up  more 
troops.  The  Union  11th  Corps  has  also 
reached  the  field  and  is  deployed  north 
of  town,  their  left  resting  near,  and  at 
right  angles  to,  the  right  of  the  1st 
Corps.  Can  these  two  small  corps  with- 
stand the  overwhelming  Confederate 
onslaught  before  the  rest  of  the  army 
comes  up? 

Cut  Down  by  Hundreds 

The  rebels  drive  against  the  1st 
Corps,  and  are  cut  down  by  hundreds. 
Baxter’s  Brigade,  including  the  11th, 
88th,  and  90th  Pennsylvania,  pours  a 
devastating  fire  into  the  rebel  ranks  and 
charge,  reducing  Iverson’s  Confederate 
Brigade  to  a mere  regiment.  The  bat- 
tle rages  unabated,  but  the  thinning 
lines  of  Federals  stand  their  ground.  It 
is  not  so  on  the  left;  the  11th  Corps  has 
been  flanked. 

Early’s  Confederate  Corps  has 
crushed  the  right  of  the  Union  line,  roll- 
ing up  Barlow’s  Division  and  the  153rd 
Pennsylvania.  The  153rd  is  a nine- 
month  regiment  and  it  has  been  more 
than  nine  months  since  they  organized. 
They  stay  to  fight  at  Cettysburg,  losing 
211  of  the  569  men  they  take  into  action. 

Hope  is  fading;  order  is  lo.st.  The  11th 
Corps  .streams  through  town  to  a reserve 
position  on  Cemetery  Hill.  The  rebels 
have  now  gained  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  1st  Corps.  Sergeant  Phifer,  color- 
bearer  of  the  150th,  advances  with  the 
colors,  waving  them  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  the  attacking  rebels.  Mortally 
wounded,  he  holds  the  standard  until 
he  dies. 

Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  the  Penn- 
sylvanians and  other  1st  Corps  troops 
are  pushed  back,  stubbornly  defending 
every  square  foot  of  Pennsylvania  .soil. 
Sweat  pours  down  their  faces,  streak- 
ing the  powder  on  their  mouths  and 
hands  as  they  tear  open  the  paper  car- 
tridges. Orders  are  shouted  but  can  not 
be  heard  above  the  crashing  din  of  mus- 
ketry. 

First  Sergeant  Weidensaul  of  the 
150th  grabs  his  body  and  bends  over. 
His  adjutant  asks  if  he  is  wounded.  “No, 


killed,”  says  Weidensaul  as  he  turns  and 
falls  dead  on  the  ground. 

Back  they  go,  turning  to  fire,  loading 
as  they  walk.  Color  Sergeant  Ben  Crip- 
pen  of  the  143rd  does  not  have  a rifle, 
but  turns  repeatedly  to  face  the  enemy 
and  shake  his  fist  in  anger.  The  Confed- 
erates are  awed  by  his  rash  bravery,  but 
kill  him  just  the  same.  The  regiment  ral- 
lies and  saves  the  colors;  no  one  can  save 
Sergeant  Crippen. 

The  survivors  reach  Cemetery  Hill. 
A division  of  the  11th  Corps  has  already 
entrenched  the  crest  and  these  works 
provide  blessed  protection.  The  rebels 
halt  and  reorganize.  The  United  States 
Army  will  retreat  no  farther.  They  will 
win  or  die  on  these  slopes. 

It  is  dark,  now.  Listen  to  the  sounds 
of  the  army  as  it  gathers  its  strength  for 
the  coming  storm  in  the  morning.  Picks 
and  shovels  clink  agaiast  rock.  Sergeants 
bellow  and  rant,  for  the  work  must  pro- 
ceed swiftly.  Weary  thirsty  men  who  are 
not  laboring  reach  into  their  haversacks 
and  retrieve  a piece  of  hardtack  and,  if 
they  are  lucky,  a chunk  of  salt  pork.  The 
pork  is  devoured  with  relish  and  their 
aching  jaws  gnaw  the  hardtack,  follow- 
ing it  with  a sip  of  precious  water.  What 
a comfort  it  would  be  to  boil  some 
coffee. 

Field  pieces  are  coming  into  place. 
Drivers  yell,  curse  and  wheel  their 
teams,  as  cannoneers  jump  from  the 
limbers  and  unhook  the  guns.  Men  strip 
to  the  waist  in  the  warm  night  air,  and 
more  digging  is  heard.  They  will  be 
ready  by  morning. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
shine  on  the  backs  of  the  toiling  Federal 
troops.  The  rest  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  has  assembled,  except  for  the 
6th  Corps.  Some  have  marched  all  night 
to  reach  the  field.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  or  minute  lost. 

The  shouts  of  joy  that  sprang  from 
the  lips  of  the  Pennsylvanians  when  they 
crossed  the  state  line  have  turned  to 
sober  conversation.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  weighing  heavily  on  their 
thoughts.  They  realize  that  they  alone 
— the  Army  of  the  Potomac  — stand  be- 
tween the  invading  rebels  and  their  own 
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homes.  This  is  not  Virginia. 

The  morning  passes  quickly— and 
quietly.  The  two  contending  hosts  lie 
poised,  ready  to  strike,  making  final  ad- 
justments. The  Union  line  runs  from  the 
Round  Tops  at  the  southern  end  of 
Cemetery  Ridge,  north  along  the  ridge 
to  Cemetery  Hill,  and  then  hooks  east, 
back  toward  Culp’s  Hill.  It  resembles  a 
large  fish  hook,  bristling  with  steel,  the 
bristles  pointing  west  and  north  toward 
the  rebel  positions. 

Look  to  your  left,  now,  down  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  to  the  south.  The  3rd  Corps 
is  advancing  to  a new  position  near  the 
Emmitsburg  Road,  just  west  of  the 
ridge.  Upwards  of  12,000  men  march 
forward,  as  if  on  parade,  their  colors 
flying,  regiments  and  batteries  deploy- 
ing. They  form  a new  line  of  battle,  ex- 
tending from  the  road  on  the  right,  past 
a peach  orchard  and  wheatfield,  to 
Devil’s  Den  on  the  left.  The  corps  com- 
mander has  decided,  without  higher 
authority,  to  push  his  line  forward,  and 
the  common  soldier,  the  rank  and  file, 
will  pay  for  his  mistake.  They  are  ex- 
posed. 

Graham’s  brigade  of  Pennsylvanians, 
the  57th,  63rd,  68th,  105th,  114th,  and 


141st  infantry  regiments,  form  their  line 
near  the  peach  orchard.  Hampton’s  and 
Thompson’s  Pennsylvania  batteries  un- 
limber with  them.  Their  line  forms  an 
angle  near  the  middle  of  the  corps. 

Time  has  passed  swiftly;  it  is  about 
4 p.m.  Longstreet’s  Confederate  Corps 
smashes  at  the  exposed  lines  of  blue.  For 
four  hours  the  fighting  surges  back  and 
forth,  ground  being  lost,  then  regained. 
Graham’s  Brigade  suffers  740  casualties, 
and  the  rest  of  the  corps  fares  no  bet- 
ter. The  line  starts  to  crumble,  and 
melts  back  towards  Cemetery  Ridge. 
Even  the  United  States  Regulars  of  the 
5th  Corps,  who  are  thrown  into  the 
mayhem,  can  not  stop  the  onrushing 
rebels.  All  seems  lost.  The  line  is  broken. 

But  wait!  Look  back  to  the  gentle 
swale  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  near  the 
Round  Tops.  A brigade  of  Union  troops 
stands  firm,  awaiting  the  storm.  They 
have  their  colors  uncased,  the  national 
flag  flying  beside  the  blue  standard 
bearing  the  Pennsylvania  State  Crest. 
They  are  Pennsylvanians;  the  1st  Bri- 
gade of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Divi- 
sion, and  they  should  not  be  here.  After 
two  years  of  bloody  war,  the  division 
had  been  sent  to  the  defenses  around 


HAND-TO-HAND  FIGHTING  such  as  occurred  near  the  copse  of  trees  on  Cemetery  Ridge  is 
re-enacted  here. 


FEDERAL  INFANTRYMEN  prepare  to  dig  in  for 
protection  against  long  range  artillery  fire 
preceding  a Confederate  attack. 


Washington.  But  when  they  heard  of 
the  invasion  of  their  state,  the  men 
pleaded  to  be  sent  to  her  defense.  Who 
could  deny  them  their  right? 

The  Reserves  move  forward,  through 
the  retiring  ranks  of  the  Federals,  across 
Plum  Run  in  the  shallow  valley  — 
Bloody  Run,  the  Valley  of  Death.  They 
hold  the  line. 

Turn  your  attention  from  the  left,  or 
south  of  the  Union  line,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  It  is  now  secure.  From 
your  position  behind  the  copse  of  trees 
on  Cemetery  Ridge,  look  to  your  right, 
to  Cemetery  Hill.  It  is  almost  dark,  and 
the  rebels  are  about  to  make  a desper- 
ate assault  on  the  entrenched  cemetery. 

Pennsylvanians  are  here,  too.  Dug  in 
along  the  hill  are  the  27th,  73rd,  153rd 
Infantry  and  Ricketts’  Pennsylvania 
Battery. 

Early’s  Confederate  Division  ad- 
vances up  the  slopes,  directly  into  the 
muzzles  that  flash  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  Men  and  boys  from  Louisiana  reel 
and  fall  under  the  leaden  rain,  but  push 
forward,  driving  the  Federal  infantry 


All  photos  with  this  article  are  from  re- 
enactments of  Civil  War  battles,  and 
were  supplied  by  the  author  and  Vance 
Sheffer  of  Hanover,  Pa. 


back.  They  have  reached  the  guns. 
Rickett’s  artillerymen  stand  firm.  Un- 
able to  service  their  field  pieces  at  such 
close  range,  they  pick  up  handspikes, 
rocks,  anything  that  will  help  them  save 
the  hill.  A cannoneer  shouts,  “Die  on 
your  own  soil  boys  before  you  give  up 
your  guns!”  and  23  of  the  144  artillery- 
men fall  beside  the  battery. 

Once  again,  all  seems  lost,  but  Car- 
roll’s  Brigade,  men  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  West  Virginia,  charge  into  the  fray, 
driving  the  rebels  down  the  slope.  The 
line  holds. 

Now  it  is  completely  dark.  The  fight- 
ing ends  for  another  night.  The  dead 
are  largely  ignored;  some  of  the 
wounded  are  gathered  and  carried  to 
field  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Survivors  sag 
down,  pour  warm  stagnant  water  from 
their  canteens  down  parched  throats 
and  struggle  to  consume  their  hard 
crackers.  It  is  time  to  rest,  if  they  can. 
Daylight  will  come  soon  enough. 

Dawn  breaks  warm  and  humid  on 
the  morning  of  July  3.  The  stench  of 
death  fills  the  air.  Thousands  of  dead 
and  wounded  lie  scattered  about  the 
once  peaceful  farmland.  Thousands 
more  will  fall  before  this  day’s  end. 

The  crash  of  musketry  and  artillery 
that  you  hear  direetly  behind  you  on 
Culp’s  Hill  will  end  soon,  and  the  right 
of  the  line  will  be  safe.  All  around  you 
on  the  ridge,  the  troops  relax,  chewing 
tobacco,  joking,  grabbing  a quick  bite 
from  their  haversacks.  Webb’s  Brigade 
is  in  front  of  you,  behind  the  stone  wall. 
They  are  all  Pennsylvanians  — the  Phil- 
adelphia Brigade  — belonging  to  the 
69th,  71st,  72nd,  and  106st  regiments. 
Throughout  the  morning,  they  have 
anxiously  watched  the  rebels  on  the  far 
ridge  wheeling  artillery  into  position. 
Well  over  a hundred  guns  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Union  position.  It  is  now 
1 p.m. 

The  quiet  of  the  early  afternoon  is 
shattered  by  cannon  fire.  Most  of  the 
shells  pass  harmlessly  overhead,  but 
some  find  their  mark.  The  infantry 
presses  close  against  the  ground,  wish- 
ing they  were  somewhere  else.  They  are 
helpless  against  long  range  fire,  and  the 
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THE  FIGHTING  is  intense, 
bloody,  deadly.  In  three  days, 
almost  55,000  Americans  are 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured  . . . 


. . . and  the  hope  of  the 
Confederacy  dies  right 
here,  right  now.  Its  sol- 
diers will  fight  bravely  for 
two  more  years,  but  the 
issue  has  been  decided  at 
Gettysburg. 


next  two  hours  seem  like  years. 

Suddenly,  the  shelling  stops.  The 
troops  peer  above  the  low  stone  wall.  A 
man  yells  out,  “Here  they  eome!  Here 
comes  the  infantry!”  The  pent  up  anger, 
rage,  and  frustration  of  the  men  on  the 
ridge  will  soon  find  an  outlet. 

Across  the  wide  open  field  advanee 
1.5,000  Confederate  infantrymen.  It  is 
an  awesome  sight.  Then  the  Federal 
artillery  opens  fire.  Countless  shells  tear 
gaping  holes  in  the  rebel  ranks;  ser- 
geants scream  orders  to  close  up,  and 
the  lines  dress.  They  are  now  within 
rifle  range,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  aim 
well.  Whole  ranks  whither  under  the 
terrible  fire.  Brigades  melt  and  fall. 
Only  a couple  of  hundred  men  actually 
reach  the  stone  wall,  and  they  are  soon 
gobbled  up.  The  hope  of  the  Confeder- 
acy dies  right  here,  right  now.  Its  sol- 
diers will  fight  bravely  for  two  more 
years,  but  the  issue  has  been  decided. 
Pennsylvania  stands  firm. 

It  is  completely  dark  now.  Men 
seareh  the  carnage  for  missing  com- 
rades. It  is  a staggering  job.  In  the  last 
three  days,  almost  55,000  Americans 
have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  eap- 
tured.  The  exact  number  will  never  be 
known.  Reeords,  particularly  those  of 
Confederate  units,  are  incomplete  or 
entirely  missing.  The  number  may  be 
even  higher. 


Lights  move  up  Ernmitsburg  Road, 
over  the  ground  of  thefmal  charge.  You 
blink.  They  are  the  headlights  of  a car. 
A young  man  on  a bicycle  peddles  past. 
It  is  time  to  leave  the  battlefield.  You 
take  one  last  look  at  the  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalryman.  He  is  still  watching 
the  far  ridge.  He  will  remain  here,  for- 
ever, alert  and  on  guard.  He  symbolizes 
the  .strength  of  our  past,  the  reality  of 
our  present,  and,  perhaps,  the  hope  for 
our  future. 
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LORI  BETH  REYNOLDS  became  the  most 
recent  recipient  of  the  Roger  M.  Latham 
Memorial  Scholarship,  presented  here  by 
Dana  Chalfant  at  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  Wildlife  Society’s  spring  meeting.  The 
scholarship,  established  as  a tribute  to  the 
late  Roger  M.  Latham,  is  given  to  outstand- 
ing master’s  degree  candidates  in  Wildlife 
Management  at  Penn  State  University. 
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IN  THE  1700s,  Columbia  and  adjoining  counties  were  frontier  areas.  Hunting  provided  food, 
and  Hunter  John  killed  his  first  deer  at  age  13. 


Hunter  John  McHenry 

By  Ted  Fenstermacher 


Maybe  the  most  charitable  view 
to  take  of  the  heavy  slaughter  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  in  early  days  is  that 
hunters  such  as  John  “Hunter”  Mc- 
Henry were  pioneers  who  had  to  get 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families 
any  way  they  could. 

Today’s  hunters  will  swallow  hard  on 
learning  that  Hunter  MeHenry,  still 
known  by  that  nickname  in  at  least  two 
regular  history  books  and  in  the  bound 
archives  of  the  long-prominent  Me- 
Henry family  of  Columbia  County, 
killed  about  2,000  deer  in  his  lifetime. 

Arriving  in  1785  as  “the  first  white 
child  born  north  of  North  Mountain,” 
McHenry  lived  in  that  area  until  his 
death  in  1868. 

Generations  of  hunters  in  that  region 
knew  of  Hunter’s  fame  as  a killer  of 
deer  and  of  much  other  game.  But  few 
knew  that,  in  1812,  McHenry  built  a 


distillery  that  was  two  generations  later 
to  gain  national  fame.  Hunter’s  son 
Rohr,  and  grandson  John  G.,  developed 
McHenry  whisky  until  it  was  sold  in 
most  of  the  states.  Rohr  became  a 
county  commissioner  and  John  G.  be- 
came a U.S.  Congressman. 

But,  to  get  back  to  the  hunting,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  Columbia 
and  adjoining  counties  were,  in  the 
1700s,  real  frontier  areas.  Hunting  was 
an  important  means  of  providing  “vit- 
tles”  for  the  table. 

Captain  Daniel  McHenry,  father  of 
Hunter  and  a wounded  veteran  of 
Washington’s  army,  “had  an  axe,  a gun, 
a dog  and  some  seed  grain,”  when  he 
settled  in  the  Stillwater  area.  The  fam- 
ily history  states  he  had  traveled  up 
Eishing  Creek  from  “the  frontier  settle- 
ment of  Bloomsburg.” 

Cutting  down  trees  for  the  building 
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of  a log  cabin  also  provided  a clearing 
for  the  planting  of  grain.  The  eabin  was 
built  in  the  spring  of  1785  and  Hunter 
was  born  there  that  year. 

Captain  Daniel’s  children  had  plenty 
of  room.  He  had  “taken  up  or  pur- 
chased,” more  than  1,000  acres  of  land. 
The  first  800  acres  cost  him  10  cents  per 
acre  — a figure  that  could  easily  put 
Columbia  County  land-buyers  of  today 
into  a state  of  shock. 

Size  of  the  families  of  that  day  might 
bring  about  a similar  reaction.  About 
a dozen  children  per  family  was  com- 
mon. If  half  lived  to  maturity  the  fam- 
ily was  doing  well.  Pneumonia  and 
diphtheria  were  among  major  killers  of 
children.  Slayings  by  the  Indians  were 
not  common  in  Columbia  County  but 
they  were  certainly  not  unknown. 

In  regard  to  the  large  families,  the 
late  James  “Ivory  Knuckles”  McHenry, 
a popular  professional  pianist  and  en- 
tertainer who  died  in  mid-1981,  had  a 
classic  comment  concerning  his  ances- 
tors’ large  families.  “Well  — they  were 
probably  light  sleepers  and  then,  too, 
there  were  no  movies  or  TV  in  those 
days.” 

Hunter,  father  of  ten  and  whose  par- 
ents had  had  eleven,  was  kept  especially 
busy  at  the  farm  chores  as  a young  lad. 
In  those  days  his  hunting  was  confined 
to  small  game  but,  at  age  13,  he  killed 
his  first  deer.  He  deeided  right  then  to 
keep  a record  of  his  deer  kills.  His  fam- 
ily was  doubtless  amused  at  such  a deci- 
sion but  no  one  laughed  about  it  as  time 
went  on  and  he  gained  the  monicker  of 
“Hunter.” 

Notched  Hickory  Sticks 

He  kept  track  of  his  deer  kills  by 
making  notches  in  hickory  sticks,  which 
he  kept  on  the  mantle  of  the  cabin’s  fire- 
place. It  seems  unthinkable  now  but,  by 
the  time  he  had  made  his  final  deer  kill 
at  age  73,  he  had  three  stieks  with  500 
notches  each,  on  the  mantle,  and  a 
fourth  one  with  almost  that  many 
notches. 

Columbia  County  histories  published 
in  1785  and  1915  each  state  Hunter 
“seorned  the  use  of  dogs”  in  deer  hunt- 


THE  HEAVY  SHARP  tomahawk  blade,  swung 
by  the  woodsman’s  powerful  arm,  dispatched 
the  bear  but  Hunter  John  admitted,  “I  don’t 
want  anything  like  that  again.” 


ing  although  that  was  a common  prac- 
tice in  those  days  for  the  early  hunters. 

“Get  ’em  getting  rid  of  moss,”  was  a 
remark  attributed  to  MeHenry  who 
killed  many  bucks  while  they  were  busy 
rubbing  the  antler  “moss”  off  against 
trees. 

A younger  brother,  Moses  McHenry, 
was  also  an  expert  hunter  and  the  two 
spent  months  eaeh  year  hunting.  It 
doesn’t  seem  right  by  today’s  standards, 
but  after  the  two  hunters  had  taken  all 
the  venison  their  own  families  could  use 
they  would  sell  the  deer  meat. 

The  practice  was  to  load  saddles  of 
deer  onto  a big  homemade  sled  and  use 
Hunter’s  horse  to  pull  it  to  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  “City  folk  are  more  particu- 
lar and  they  want  the  loins,”  Hunter 
once  said. 

Barter  was  the  big  thing  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas  in  tho.se  days,  but  coin 
was  used  to  at  least  some  extent  in  the 
cities.  In  any  event.  Hunter  and  Moses 
would  dispose  of  the  meat  and  load  up 
with  supplies  for  the  trek  home. 

Many  others  were  hunting  on  the 
frontier  too,  also  “for  the  market”  in 
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some  cases.  But  there  was  a great  re- 
spect for  the  property  of  others  in  those 
days  and  that  extended  to  deer  car- 
casses. 

Full  or  parts  of  carcasses  would  be 
suspended  from  bent-over  saplings,  out 
of  reach  of  most  predators,  as  the  hunt- 
ers made  their  kills.  A distinctive  mark 
would  be  made,  with  axe  or  knife,  on 
the  saplings  or  an  adjoining  tree  to  iden- 
tify the  owner  of  the  meat.  No  other 
hunter  would  bother  the  kill. 

As  many  as  seven  deer  a day  fell  to 
Hunter’s  gun  alone  — something  few 
other  hunters  achieved.  The  Stillwater 
pioneer  was  reported  to  be  a master  of 
stealth  and  of  camouflage.  An  excep- 
tional ability  to  imitate  birdcalls  and 
game  sounds  was  believed,  by  his  con- 
temporaries, to  have  aided  him  in  his 
hunting. 

Even  when  well  along  in  years. 
Hunter  remained  an  expert  in  the 
woods.  However,  he  was  short  and  on 
the  heavy  side,  and  in  later  years  he 
would  take  along  younger,  longer- 
legged  relatives  to  break  through  the 
snow.  After  reaching  what  he  consid- 
ered “the  best  place  to  be,”  Hunter 
would  shoo  his  helper  to  the  rear  and 
patiently  await  the  deer. 

A gigantic  pile  of  antlers  accumu- 
lated gradually  at  the  rear  of  Hunter’s 
cabin.  It  became  the  talk  of  the  entire 
area.  By  the  time  he  died  it  had  reached 
the  level  of  the  roof  and  extended  many 
yards  in  each  direction. 

Many  bear  and  catamounts  were  also 




You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 


killed,  over  the  years,  by  Hunter.  He 
said  his  “worst  time”  concerned  a 
wounded  bear.  He  had  come  upon  the 
animal  in  a narrow  defile  and,  using  the 
double-barreled  gun  that  he  favored 
above  all  other  weapons,  fired  at  the 
bear. 

Unfortunately  for  Hunter,  the  bullet 
did  not  hit  a vital  spot  and  the  bear,  in- 
furiated, charged.  Hunter,  who  was  not 
a man  to  get  excited  easily,  took  more 
careful  aim  with  the  second  barrel.  It 
failed  to  fire.  By  then  the  bear  was  only 
a few  yards  away. 

Hunter  dropped  the  gun  and  drew 
from  his  belt  the  heavy  tomahawk  he 
always  carried  when  hunting. 

The  heavy  sharp  blade  swung  by  the 
woodsman’s  powerful  arm  dispatched 
the  bear,  but  Hunter  admitted,  “I  don’t 
want  anything  like  that  again.”  The  pelt 
of  that  bear,  a good-size  one,  was  prized 
by  the  hunter  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  remains  of  Hunter  McHenry 
have,  long  since,  been  resting  with  those 
of  many  other  McHenrys  in  Stillwater 
Cemetery,  but  deer  and  bear  still  roam 
Columbia  County. 
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When  Is  A Mouse  Not  A Mouse? 

By  Scott  Weidensaul 


— A camper  rouses  from  a deep  sleep 
and  finds  the  leaves  rustling,  beside  his 
head.  Frantically  he  gropes  for  a flash- 
light, but  the  yellow  beam  reveals 
nothing  more  than  a small,  reddish- 
brown  head  poking  out  of  the  leaf  duff 
for  a moment,  and  then  vanishing. 
“Blasted  mice,'’  the  groggy  backpacker 
mutters  before  drifting  back  to  sleep. 

— A woman  adjusts  her  favorite  gar- 
dening hat,  then  reaches  for  a ripe 
tomato  among  the  thick  foliage.  As  she 
does,  a small  gray  ereature  with  a 
pointy  nose  darts  past  her  knees,  nose 
quivering.  It  takes  her  husband  ftdly 
five  minutes  to  ealm  her  down  after- 
ward. “A  mouse  or  a rat,"  she  says  over 
and  over.  “It  was  a mouse  or  a baby 
rat." 

— The  summer  cabin  gets  its  ritual 
spring  cleaning  in  a flurry  of  dust  rags 
and  splashing  mops.  The  empty  cab- 
inets aren’t,  entirely;  in  the  corner  of 
one  is  a ball  of  tissue  paper,  insulation 
and  the  chewed  remains  of  a luckless 
wool  sock,  all  punctuated  with  a hole 
in  the  middle.  From  the  hole  peers  an 
elfin  face,  brown  and  white  with  huge 
black  eyes,  impossibly  big  whiskers  and 
ears  swiveling  like  satellite  dishes.  There 
is  a scream,  and  the  cabinet  door  is 
slammed  shut. 

Three  common  situations,  and 

three  common  animals.  Yet  even 
though  all  the  small  creatures  were 
called  mice,  only  the  cabin  squatter  had 
a claim  to  the  name.  The  average 
outdoorsman  can  spout  off  the  names 
of  half  a hundred  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals, speak  at  length  about  the  habits 
and  habitats  of  creatures  rarely  seen. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  small  animals 
like  voles,  shrews  and  mice,  most  hunt- 
ers are  woefully  ill-informed. 

Take  the  night-stalker  that  woke  the 


backpacker.  It  was  a redbacked  vole,  a 
mammal  whose  population  often  bur- 
geons to  the  point  where  every  fallen  log 
shields  a nest,  and  the  oak  forest  floor 
is  a mazed  network  of  tunnels  plowed 
through  the  damp  leaf  mold.  Yet  not  ten 
people  out  of  a hundred  have  ever  seen 
one,  and  nine  of  those  ten  are  likely  to 
have  passed  it  off  as  a mouse. 

Voles  are  rodents  like  mice,  but  the 
resemblance  ends  there.  As  a group,  the 
four  species  of  Pennsylvania  voles  are 
short  and  dumpy,  compared  to  the  sleek 
mice.  A vole’s  tail  is  an  ignoble  hairy 
stub  sticking  straight  out  behind  its 
portly  backside,  and  its  ears  just  barely 
poke  above  the  thick  fur  on  its  head. 

“Vole”  is  a Scandinavian  word  mean- 
ing meadow,  so  in  essence  the  most 
common  species  is  a “meadow  mead- 
ow.” Meadow  voles  are  ubiquitous 
wherever  there  is  an  open  patch  of 
grass,  and  many  homeowners  have 
puzzled  over  the  tunnels  parting  their 
neatly  trimmed  lawn.  The  vole  cuts  the 
tunnels,  carrying  the  grass  in  fall  back 
to  its  globular  nest  where,  no  matter 
what  the  season,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
litter  of  babies. 

On  a pheasant  hunt  one  bitter 
Thanksgiving  Day,  my  friend’s  Brittany 
uncovered  a nest  of  hairless  baby  voles 
in  a thick  grass  nursery  that  was  almost 
covered  with  snow.  It’s  a hard  way  to 
come  into  the  world,  but  those  that  sur- 
vived probably  had  young  of  their  own 
by  Christmas. 

That’s  a good  thing  for  the  voles, 
because  almost  everything  eats  them, 
from  tiny  saw-whet  owls  to  massive 
black  bears.  Fast  breeding  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  ahead  of  the 
game.  A vole’s  life  is  one  of  duck  and 
dash,  run  and  hide.  They  are  most  ac- 
tive at  night  but,  especially  when  pop- 
ulations are  high,  may  be  moving  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  On  the  opening  day  of 
the  past  antlerless  deer  season  I passed 
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A RED-BACKED  VOLE’S  life  is  one  of  duck 
and  dash,  run  and  hide.  Almost  everything 
eats  them.  Fast  breeding  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  them  ahead  of  the  game. 

the  hours  with  a red-hacked  vole  that 
lived  under  the  rock  on  which  I sat. 

The  red-backs  are  slimmer  than  a 
meadow  vole,  and  prefer  the  thick  leaf 
mulch  of  forested  mountains  to  sunny 
fields.  Perhaps  because  they  live  in  the 
woods,  red-backs  are  more  acrobatic 
that  their  lowland  cousins.  I once  kept 
a meadow  and  red-backed  vole  in  the 
same  aquarium.  While  the  meadow 
vole  followed  a regular  path  around  the 
edge  of  the  tank  under  the  wood  chips, 
the  red-backed  vole  gamboled  about  the 
surface,  doing  backflips  to  the  screened 
top  or  dangling  from  the  sticks  and 
stump  I’d  given  them. 

The  other  difference  between  the  two 
that  quickly  became  evident  was  the 
red-back’s  greater  taste  for  meat.  The 
meadow  vole,  a chubby  thing  about 
four  inches  long,  lived  exclusively  on 
vegetables  and  grass,  but  the  smaller 
red-back  delighted  in  a live  katydid  or 
a sliver  of  raw  meat  along  with  its 
greens. 

Meadow  voles  have  a range  that  en- 
compa,sses  all  of  Pennsylvania,  across 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  continent  to 
Alaska  and  the  treeless  tundra  sur- 
rounding James  Bay  in  northern  Can- 
ada. Closely  related  species  span  the 
globe  with  their  grassy  pathways. 


The  other  two  state  species  are  the 
rock  vole,  an  uncommon  mountain 
form  that  looks  like  a meadow  vole  with 
a yellow  nose,  and  the  pine  vole,  an  un- 
fortunately named  animal  that  rarely 
goes  anywhere  near  pine  forests.  They 
are  found  almost  anywhere  else, 
though,  for  pine  voles  are  extremely 
adaptable  mammals.  They  live  in  dry 
fields  or  the  cordgrass  of  tidal  creeks  in 
the  South,  in  the  grasslands  of  the  Mid- 
west, in  the  cool,  moist  mountains  of 
New  England.  In  Pennsylvania  the  pine 
vole  is  most  common  in  the  southeast, 
where  the  climate  and  habitat  most 
closely  resemble  its  favorite  southern 
haunts.  The  pine  vole  is  the  complete 
antithesis  of  the  surface-loving  red- 
backed  vole.  It  lives  almost  completely 
underground,  but  unlike  the  moles  with 
their  powerful,  spade-shaped  forefeet 
designed  for  digging,  the  pine  vole  is  a 
weak  borrower  and  so  must  stay  in  rela- 
tively dry,  stone-free  soil. 

While  a meadow  vole  might  give 
birth  to  as  many  as  seventeen  litters  of 
ten  young  a year,  pine  voles  usually  have 
no  more  than  four  or  five,  and  some- 
times as  few  as  one  — an  almost  laugh- 
ably low  number  for  a rodent,  and 
indicative  of  the  protection  from  pred- 
ators afforded  by  its  underground  life- 
style. 

Rapacious  Carnivores 

Following  the  same  paths  as  the 
voles,  its  long  bewhiskered  snout  prob- 
ing in  the  dark,  scurries  a small  animal 
about  the  same  size  as  a red-back  but 
radically  different  in  shape  and  temper- 
ament. Where  the  vole  is  a quiet  vege- 
tarian, all  of  Pennsylvania’s  seven  spe- 
cies of  shrews  are  rapacious  carnivores. 
The  kind  of  prey  makes  little  difference 
to  them,  their  only  concern  is  food,  and 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  stoke  their 
high-powered  biological  furnaces.  De- 
prived of  a meal  overnight,  a shrew  may 
well  be  dead  of  starvation  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I’ve  hardly  ever  been  in  physical 
danger  from  a wild  animal,  but  a shrew 
once  tried  to  eat  me.  I was  sitting 
quietly  on  a rock  on  the  first  day  of  deer 
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season  when  I heard  a rustle  at  my  feet. 
Looking  down  I saw  a short-tailed 
shrew,  the  state’s  most  eommon  species, 
sniffing  my  leather  boot.  Its  fur  was 
dense  and  smoky  gray,  and  didn’t  have 
a direction  to  it  the  way  a longer-haired 
pelt  would.  The  eyes  were  so  small  they 
were  all  but  lost  in  the  fur,  and  the  ears, 
though  I knew  they  were  present,  were 
invisible. 

Windfall  of  Food 

The  shrew  wasted  no  time,  lest  this 
windfall  of  food  vanish.  Its  small  red- 
dish-brown teeth  started  chewing  on 
the  boot,  and  when  I gently  shook  it  off 
it  bounded  right  back  for  more.  This 
went  on  for  five  minutes,  until  I stood 
up  and  left.  Before  my  longer  legs  car- 
ried me  out  of  sight,  I could  see  the 
shrew  doggedly  following  my  track 
through  the  leaves. 

Shrews  run  a fascinating  gamut  of 
habitats.  The  short-tailed  shrew  is  the 
one  most  familiar  to  people  because  it 
lives  in  proximity  to  humans.  Unknown 
to  the  owners,  every  rural  or  suburban 
yard  and  flower  bed  has  its  shrews, 
stalking  down  insects,  grubs,  worms 
and  even  mice.  Besides  lightning  speed, 
short-tailed  shrews  (and  possibly  other 
species  as  well)  rely  on  a type  of  poison- 
ous saliva  to  subdue  their  tiny  prey.  The 
duck-billed  platypus  of  Australia  is  the 
only  other  poisonous  mammal  in  the 
world.  I’ve  fed  captive  shrews  large, 
wriggling  night  crawlers,  but  one  bite 
from  the  shrew  was  enough  to  still  the 
big  worms.  The  venom,  for  all  its  power 
against  invertebrates,  is  harmless  to 
people. 

Because  of  the  large  potent  scent 
glands  shrews  possess,  some  mammal- 
ian predators  won’t  eat  them,  though 
weasels  seem  to  have  no  hesitation 
about  killing  them.  Black  rat  snakes 
have  a great  liking  for  them,  though  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  an  attack 
turn  into  a rout  when  a fiesty  shrew 
struck  back. 

A shrew’s  biggest  danger  comes  from 
the  air.  Small  hawks  like  kestrels  or 
broad-winged  hawks  thrive  on  them, 
and  their  small,  pointed  skulls  appear 
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regularly  in  the  food  pellets  of  owls  and 
crows. 

To  a novice,  all  shrews  look  alike.  Sci- 
entists depend  on  skull  shape  and  tail 
characteristics  to  name  those  they  col- 
lect. The  short-tailed  has,  as  its  name 
suggests,  a tail  only  about  one-fourth  its 
total  4V2-inch  length.  Its  body  is  fairly 
large  for  a shrew,  and  robust.  The  only 
other  species  with  a short  tail  is  the 
diminutive  least  shrew,  a resident  of 
grassy  pastures  and  one  that  usually 
doesn’t  exceed  three  inches.  The  smoky, 
masked  and  rock  shrews,  all  long-tailed 
animals,  are  so  similar  that  the  only 
way  of  identifying  them  is  by  compar- 
ing their  teeth  with  a chart  such  as  the 
one  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Mam- 
mals oj  Pennsylvania.  The  remaining 
shrews  are  the  water  shrew,  a long- 
tailed shrew  that  lives  around  and  in 
mountain  brooks,  and  the  pygmy  shrew, 
a rarity  that  weighs  less  than  a hum- 
mingbird. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a niche  of  unpaved 
land  in  the  Commonwealth  that  isn’t 
the  bailiwick  of  a deer  mouse,  or  its 
close  relative  the  white-footed  mouse. 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  is  one  of  seven  shrew 
species  in  Pennsylvania.  All  are  rapacious 
carnivores.  The  kind  of  prey  makes  little  dif- 
ference; their  only  concern  is  food. 

These  are  the  quintessential  image  of 
“mouse”  that  pops  to  most  outdoors- 
men’s  minds  at  the  mention  of  the 
word.  They  are  small,  not  as  chunky  as 
a vole  but  bigger  than  most  shrews.  The 
two  species  are  virtually  indistinguish- 
able, and  most  naturalists  use  the  names 
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interchangeably.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
while  both  have  somewhat  similar 
ranges  in  the  East,  the  fractionally 
smaller  white-footed  is  more  a creature 
of  the  forest,  shunning  the  grassy  glades 
into  which  deer  mice  often  venture.  In- 
terestingly, the  two  species  don’t  inter- 
breed, so  they  must  be  able  to  see 
something  we  can’t. 


THE  WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE  is  a creature  of 
the  forest;  it  shuns  the  grassy  glades  into 
which  deer  mice  often  venture.  Though  close 
relatives,  the  two  species  do  not  interbreed. 

My  slide  programs  on  the  outdoors 
usually  include  a photograph  of  one  of 
these  mice.  The  picture  often  brings  a 
muffled  gasp  from  some  in  the  audi- 
ence, but  once  the  viewers  look  past 
their  own  prejudices  they  see  a lovely 
creature.  Unfortunately,  a still  photo 
doesn’t  convey  the  grace  of  a deer 
mouse,  be  it  scampering  along  a beech 
branch  nipping  off  the  nuts,  darting 
among  the  leaves  of  the  forest  floor  or 
simply  sitting  on  a rock,  straining  its 
ears  and  whisker-like  vibrissae  for  a hint 
of  food  or  danger. 

While  cleaning  a bluebird  box  late 
one  February  I found  the  dense  feather- 
fur-grass  nest  of  a deer  mouse  filling 
three-quarters  of  the  cavity.  Cowering 
inside  was  a female  mouse  and  her  five 
tiny  babies.  Not  wanting  to  simply  toss 
the  family  out  into  the  snow  and  yet 
needing  the  box  clean  for  returning 
bluebirds,  I put  the  nest  into  a tank  at 
home,  figuring  to  release  them  when 
the  thaw  came.  Instead,  I ended  up 


keeping  them  through  two  generations. 
The  young  quickly  left  the  security  of 
the  nest  to  explore  the  aquarium.  They 
were  slate-gray,  though  the  furred  tail, 
white  belly  and  huge  eyes  separated 
them  from  house  mice.  Within  three 
weeks  they  had  lost  their  baby  coats, 
and  soon  I was  unable  to  tell  them  from 
their  fawn-brown  mother. 

In  late  summer  I noticed  that  some 
of  the  mice  were  waddling  instead  of 
walking.  Lifting  them  up,  I found  large 
grubs  under  their  belly  skin.  These  bot- 
fly larvae  are  specific  only  to  deer  and 
white-footed  mice,  and  I’ve  seen  as 
many  as  eight  of  the  unpleasant  insects 
on  one  mouse.  The  mice  seem  irritated 
by  their  presence,  but  when  mature  (in 
about  two  weeks)  the  maggots  drop  out 
and  the  mouse  is  left  with  nothing  more 
than  a bad  memory. 

Home  to  a deer  mouse  can  be  almost 
anywhere  — in  a woodpile,  hollow  tree, 
between  the  rocks  of  a field  fence.  One 
cold  morning  I found  one  building  a 
grass  nest  beneath  the  hood  of  my  car. 
Almost  every  pheasant  hunter  has  seen 
where  a white-footed  mouse  has  roofed 
over  an  abandoned  bird  nest,  using  it 
for  shelter  or,  most  often,  as  a cache  for 
sumac  berries  or  rose  hips. 

Ten  Mice 

One  day  in  spring  I opened  a kitchen 
drawer  for  a hand  towel  and  found  in- 
stead a double  handful  of  sunflower 
seeds.  While  I enjoy  mice  in  the  woods 
and  feel  they  lend  an  ambience  to  a 
hunting  cabin,  I draw  the  line  at  them 
in  my  kitchen.  I smeared  some  peanut 
butter  on  a few  snap  trap  pans  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  had  caught 
ten  mice.  I finally  tracked  down  the 
nest,  hidden  behind  an  unused  fan  in 
the  vestibule.  With  home  and  food 
gone,  the  remaining  mice  cleared  out. 

Even  the  veteran  outdoorsman  rarely 
sees  jumping  mice,  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  meadow  and 
the  woodland,  and  both  live  up  to  their 
family  name,  with  over-size  hindlegs 
that  can  propel  them  out  of  harm’s  way 
in  a series  of  haphazard  leaps. 
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The  meadow  jumping  mouse  is  the 
drabber  of  the  two,  its  sides  the  same 
ochre-yellow  of  the  fields  in  which  it 
lives.  Its  tail,  nearly  one-and-a-half 
times  its  body  length,  has  a small  tuft 
of  brown  at  the  end.  The  real  beauty 
is  its  woodland  counterpart,  an  animal 
of  mountain  gorges  where  hemlock  and 
rhododendron  grow  and  brook  trout 
swim  in  cold  waters.  The  sides  of  this 
mouse  are  strikingly  yellow-orange, 
contrasting  to  the  dark  back  and  white 
stomach.  The  long  counter-balancing 
tail  is  accented  with  a white  tuft  of  fur 
that  bobs  crazily  behind  its  owner  dur- 
ing a quick  getaway. 

Too  few  have  been  the  times  Tve  seen 
a jumping  mouse.  Usually  there  is  a fre- 
netic scurrying  at  my  feet,  and  then  the 
mouse  finds  its  stride  in  bounds  that  can 
span  ten  feet. 

Jumping  mice  do  a seasonal  disap- 
pearing act,  too.  With  the  onset  of  win- 
ter they  retire  to  nests  deep  beneath 
the  frost  line  Unlike  chipmunks,  which 
rouse  regularly  during  the  winter, 
jumping  mice  lie  in  a torpor  as  deep  as 
any  hibernator’s,  living  off  reserved 
fat  supplies.  To  build  that  fat  they 
feed  heavily  in  autumn,  especially  on  a 
genus  of  minute  subterranean  fungus. 
This  plant  is  little  known  and  hard  for 
even  a botanist  to  find  in  soil  samples. 
According  to  stomach  samples,  though, 
jumping  mice  have  no  trouble  locating 
it,  since  it  forms  a major  part  of  their 
diet. 

Jumping  mice  may  be  uncommon, 
but  in  aggregation  the  small  mammals 
of  Pennsylvania  are  not.  Research  at 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  straddling  the  Schuylkill- 
Berks  county  line,  indicates  that  the 
average  population  for  mice  and  voles 
in  an  oak  forest  is  more  than  900  per 
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acre  — and  that  isn’t  at  a time  of  popula- 
tion explosion.  Obviously,  any  group  of 
animals  that  numerous  has  a big  impact 
on  the  environment,  and  shrews,  mice 
and  voles  are  no  exception.  One  of  the 
most  important  effects  is  the  food  they 
rovide  for  a host  of  predators  and  fur- 
earers.  The  hawk-watcher  or  trapper 
in  the  fur  shed  owes  a great  debt  to 
these  small  animals. 


Wildlife  Act  of  1873 


Pennsylvania’s  first  comprehensive  Wildlife  Act  was  passed  in  1873.  Among 
other  things,  it  barred  dogs  from  running  deer  and  elk  and  made  it  unlawful 
to  use  ferrets  in  hunting  game. 
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DECISIONS 

By  Tom  Hoag 


Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both. 

— Robert  Frost 


Like  a steaming  mug  of  cider 

jsprayed  with  cinnamon,  a sports- 
man’s days  are  sprinkled  with  decisions. 
Just  as  the  quality  of  the  drink  is  deter- 
mined by  the  blending  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, the  choices  which  the  outdoors- 
man  makes,  the  roads  which  he  chooses 
to  travel,  determine  what  his  role  will 
be  in  the  delicate  interaction  between 
nature  and  man. 

Some  of  his  decisions  can  be  domes- 
tie  barn-burners. 

“I  am  going!”  he  bellows  as  he  storms 
out  through  the  back  door  and  climbs 
into  his  well-stocked  truck.  “Cousins 
should  not  schedule  anything  — cspc- 
cially  weddings  — on  the  opening  day  of 
deer  season.” 

From  the  window,  his  wife  watehes 
a pair  of  red  taillights  bounee  down  the 
driveway  and  dart  out  into  the  traffic 
heading  north. 

Other  decisions  — the  difficult  ones 
— might  be  whispered.  No  matter  how 
carefully  chosen  or  gently  delivered, 
words  cannot  diminish  the  tears  in  the 
boy’s  eyes  when  his  dad  tells  him,  “Not 
this  year,  son;  maybe  next.” 

He  knows  the  boy  isn’t  quite  ready, 
quite  grown  enough,  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  carrying  a firearm  in 
the  field. 

“You’ll  hunt  next  fall  — for  sure. 
Okay?” 

Looking  down  at  his  son,  the  man 
knows  it’s  not. 

Quiek  as  squeezing  the  trigger,  some 
decisions  explode  — with  a puff  of 
feathers  — into  reality;  or  slow  and  de- 
liberate they  happen,  like  pulling  up 
and  waiting  . . . and  maybe  praying  . . . 


for  the  bulldozing  buck  to  stop  short  of 
the  laurel,  just  long  enough  for  one 
quick  clean  shot. 

A few  decisions  — like  the  choice  of 
companions  for  the  hunt,  or  the  choice 
of  one  sprawling  black  pup  from  a lit- 
ter of  Labs  — are  woven  as  finely  into 
the  sportsman’s  life  as  his  tattered  hunt- 
ing coat  and  his  Woolrich  cap  with  the 
grouse  feather  stuck  to  the  side. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  “one  deer 
only”  is  the  rule,  bowhunters  have  their 
own  question  to  decide. 

I’m  sueh  a one.  Come  September, 
when  the  nights  turn  cool  and  the 
neighborhood  bucks  are  beginning  to 
scatter  their  calling  cards  along  the 
ridges  above  the  park,  it’s  decision  time 
for  me  once  again.  As  I wander  the 
length  of  Oak  Ridge  Trail  in  search  of 
well-used  crossings  and  mangled  sap- 
lings, the  knowledge  that  the  deeision 
must  be  reckoned  with  — pronto  — trav- 
els with  me. 

I’m  not  alone  in  my  annual  dilemma. 
A multitude  of  Pennsylvania  bowhunt- 
ers ask  themselves  the  same  question: 

Do  I take  the  first  doe  which  wan- 
ders into  range  of  my  bow,  or  wait  it  out 
for  a chance  at  a buck  — a chance  which 
might  not  come? 

Year-By-Year 

Mine  has  been  a year-by-year  thing, 
a decision  which  reflects  the  direction 
the  winds  have  carried  me  and  the  trails 
have  led  me  since  the  door  closed  on  the 
previous  deer  season.  Jim  Marley,  a 
well-known  bowbender  from  the  Farm- 
ington area,  onee  shared  his  feelings  as 
he  helped  me  drag  my  first  bow-killed 
deer,  a doe,  from  the  October  woods. 

“Shooting  and  killing  a deer— any 
deer  — with  an  arrow,  is  a greater  chal- 
lenge and  accomplishment  than  bag- 
ging a buck  with  a rifle  on  opening  day,” 
he  maintained. 
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At  the  time,  my  elation  at  having 
finally  succeeded,  after  long  seasons  of 
failure  to  score  with  a bow,  was  temp- 
ered by  the  thought  that,  quite 
abruptly,  the  fun  and  thrills  of  buck 
season  had  just  gone  down  the  drain. 

“Don’t  worry  about  buck  season,” 
Marley  argued.  “Be  proud  of  what 
you’ve  done  today.” 

And  I was. 

There  are  other  good  reasons,  too,  for 
an  archer  to  place  an  arrow  in  the  vitals 
of  the  first  deer  down  the  trail. 

Marley  had  a point  when  he  said,  “Be 
proud.”  It  is  an  accomplishment  to 
bring  down  a big  game  animal  with 
what  is  still  basieally  a primitive 
weapon,  even  though  the  “compound 
revolution”  has  instigated  some  remark- 
able modifications  to  the  tool  which  the 
redman  carried  on  his  hunt.  Yet  success 
still  depends  upon  the  same  skills  whieh 
the  Indian  had  to  perfect  if  he  wanted 
to  eat  with  any  regularity:  woodsman- 
ship  to  get  close  to  the  game;  marks- 
manship to  hit  it;  tracking  ability  to  col- 
lect it.  The  bowhunter  who  hones  these 
skills  to  a fine  edge  is  the  one  who  will 
usually  bring  home  the  meat.  Of  this  he 
can  be  proud. 

Speaking  of  meat,  putting  fifty  or  so 
pounds  of  lean  venison  into  the  freezer 
for  the  family  to  enjoy  throughout  the 
months  is  not  a deed  to  be  taken  lightly, 
especially  in  current  times.  Once  upon 
a time,  the  term  “meat  hunter”  con- 
noted something  other  than  the  ideal  in 
reference  to  a person’s  motives.  Now- 
adays, quite  a few  hunters  are  having 


second  thoughts,  especially  when  they 
face  the  realities  of  the  unemployment 
line.  To  them,  a fat  little  doe  ean  be- 
eome  one  of  nature’s  “supplemental 
benefits.” 

The  1980  season  proved  the  point  to 
me.  Early  in  the  autumn,  I decided  it 
would  be  a year  for  a buck  or  nothing. 
Predictably,  the  latter  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

For  130  or  so  hunting  hours,  I 
searched  for  a rack.  Regular  archery 
season  breezed  away  on  the  October 
wind;  buck  season  came  and  went;  late 
archery  season.  ...  I combed  the 
woods,  reassuring  myself  frequently 
that  “Mr.  Big”  lurked  just  beyond  the 
next  ridge.  Jefferson  County  . . . Som- 
erset . . . Beaver  . . . Allegheny  . . . 
Washington  . . . Each  one  recognized 
my  bootprints  that  year. 

It  ended  on  a cloudy,  post-Christmas 
afternoon  on  a snowy  hiUside  above 
North  Park’s  skating  rink.  Bow  in  hand, 
I shivered  and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Frank  Sinatra  blare  through  loud  speak- 
ers. As  I watched  children  skate  circles 
in  the  ice  below,  I knew  it  was  time  to 
call  it  a season. 

My  buddy  Mook  Moretti  had  a dif- 
ferent tale  to  tell  that  fall.  From  a low 
branch  of  a Waynesburg  apple  tree,  he 
arrowed  a deer  early  in  October.  He 
wasn’t  thrilled  to  sit  around  the  house 
for  the  remainder  of  deer  season,  but  his 
wife  was  certainly  glad  to  see  him. 

Now,  Dorothy  doesn’t  mind  that  her 
husband  hunts.  She  believes  that  he  is 
much  safer  ten  feet  up  in  an  apple  tree 
than  he  might  be  somewhere  else. 

With  Gusto 

But  Mook  does  everything  “with 
gusto,”  especially  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  deer.  So  it  was  a rare  treat  for 
Dorothy  to  see  so  much  of  him  last  sea- 
son during  a time  when  he  normally 
spends  twelve  hours  a day,  six  days  a 
week,  up  a tree. 

“October  widows”  are  a species  com- 
mon to  Pennsylvania.  There  would  be 
fewer  of  them  if  more  of  us  would  con- 
sider our  partner’s  feelings  and  settle  for 
a doe  early  in  archery  season. 
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Besides,  the  autumn  wasn’t  created 
just  for  hunting.  (Although  even  Dan 
Webster,  the  mortal  who  out-talked  the 
devil,  would  be  hard-pressed  to  win  this 
argument  in  the  Keystone  State.)  Down- 
ing a deer  early  leaves  a lot  of  time  for 
alternative  outdoor  activities.  Woodcut- 
ting, photography,  hiking,  boating  . . . 
the  list  of  things  to  do  other  than  pur- 
suing old  Odocoileus  virginianus. 

Granted  . . . 

Granted,  none  of  these  pleasurable 
pastimes  can  compare  to  the  thrill,  the 
enjoyment,  the  challenge,  the  . . . but 
this  leads  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  a tiny  rural  town  at  the  edge 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  where 
one  gas  station  attendant  greets  each  of 
his  customers  similarly: 

“Well,  buddy,  did  you  get  your  buck 
yet?” 

No  two  ways  about  it,  many  deer 
hunters  pursue  the  sport  with  but  one 
purpose  in  mind  — to  shoot  a buck.  The 
fellow  who  settles  for  a doe  misses  out 
on  the  chance  to  hang  a 6-  or  8-point 
trophy  above  the  fireplace,  a monument 
to  the  animal’s  magnificence  and  a tes- 
tament to  the  hunter’s  skill  in  bagging 
him. 

It  all  points  to  this:  the  dreams  we 
entertain  before  the  season;  our  prepar- 
atory scouting  and  spotting  expeditions; 
even  the  paper  targets  upon  which  we 
sharpen  our  shooting  skills— all  derive 
from  the  animal  carrying  a rack.  He’s 
what  entices  us  to  the  sport. 

In  addition,  the  bowhunter  who  col- 
lects the  first  deer  which  strolls  near  his 
stand,  then  trudges  back  home,  misses 
out  on  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
ravishing  treats  — autumn  in  the  woods. 
If  Ned  Smith  sat  down  and  sketched  one 
October  day  among  the  trees,  his  result 
would  be  a constantly  changing  collage 
composed  of  leaves  falling  in  sun- 
splashed  showers,  stirred  by  a wind  as 
fickle  as  the  season,  highlighted  by 
hyperactive  animals  foraging  to  build 
up  their  food  supplies  against  the 
approaching  winter. 

A well-camouflaged  archer  enjoys  a 
ringside  seat!  Often  it’s  the  little  crea- 
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tures,  the  mice,  chipmunks,  and  squir- 
rels, which  occupy  the  center  stage  of 
the  drama. 

A groundhog  stole  the  show  one  au- 
tumn late  in  the  second  week  of  arch- 
ery season.  I had  decided  to  hold  out  for 
a buck,  but  began  to  question  the  de- 
cision when  nothing  but  does  paraded 
before  my  stand  for  a week  and  a half. 
That  was  until  the  groundhog  stepped 
out  of  his  briar  patch  one  evening  and 
began  feeding  up  the  hill  toward  me. 
Camouflaged  from  head  to  toe,  I sat 
stone-still  and  watched  the  old  fellow 
sample  a variety  of  low-hanging  leaves, 
all  the  while  moving  closer. 

Soon  I could  see  the  mud  caked  on 
his  gray  coat,  then  the  wrinkles  on  his 
moist,  black  nose.  I could  hear  the  tiny 
leaves  crunch  between  his  teeth. 

He  inched  up  to  my  right  leg,  sniffed 
and  nuzzled  it;  then  did  the  same  to  my 
left.  Praying  he  hadn’t  mistaken  my 
camo  pants  for  a tossed  salad,  I sat 
absolutely  motionless,  not  even  breath- 
ing. The  little  animal  marched  between 
my  legs,  beneath  my  stool,  and  ambled 
up  the  hill. 

Had  I wilted  under  pressure  and  shot 
one  of  the  enticing  “ladies”  I’d  been  see- 
ing throughout  archery  season,  I would 
have  been  busy  at  home  instead  of 


THE  GROUNDHOG  fed  closer.  Soon  I could 
see  the  mud  caked  on  his  gray  coat,  then  the 
wrinkles  on  his  moist  black  nose.  I could  hear 
the  leaves  crunch  between  his  teeth. 
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perched  in  the  front  row  for  this  fas- 
cinating little  sideshow,  an  example  of 
the  countless  ones  available  to  the  per- 
son who  puts  in  his  stump-sittin’  time. 

Being  out  there  to  savor  what  the 
woods  offers  is  the  important  element 
in  the  outdoor  experience.  Forget  the 
psychiatrists  and  counselors!  This  is  the 
age  of  natural  remedies.  And  the  best 
remedy  for  the  person  who  grinds  it  out 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  behind  a 
desk,  is  the  natural  therapy  of  leaning 
back  against  an  oak  tree  to  watch  the 
season  unfold.  When  participating  in 
this  kind  of  therapy,  it’s  too  soon  back 
to  the  grind  for  the  fellow  who  takes  a 
doe  in  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  sea- 
son. Pennsylvania’s  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  outdoor  experiences  are  there  for 
the  asking. 

Speaking  of  asking  . . . 

Ask  me  to  lend  you  my  hounds  when 
I have  to  work  overtime  in  rabbit  sea- 
son; 

or  ask  me  to  guide  you  to  my  favorite 
stretch  of  Laurel  Hill  Creek  when  the 
trout  are  deep  and  the  going  tough; 

even  ask  me  to  call  home  to  explain 
why  you  must  stay  an  extra  two  days  in 
camp  during  spring  gobbler  season. 

But,  for  all  the  world,  don't  ask  me 
to  miss  the  opening  day  of  buck  season. 

Most  hunters  count  the  days  until 
the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  rolls 
around.  It’s  a time  filled  with  excite- 
ment and  tradition: 

— the  drive  north  to  camp  a few  days 
before  the  opener,  hooking  up  with  a 
caravan  of  four-wheel  drives  and  pick- 
ups headed  for  the  “Big  Woods’’; 

— opening  up  camp  . . . cracking  the 
thin  ring  of  ice  which  encircles  the 
spring;  hauling  drinking  water  and 
wood  for  the  fire; 

— sighting-in;  choosing  stands;  hiking 


the  old  logging  trails,  the  old  man  guid- 
ing . . . the  youngster  learning; 

— Sunday  night  . . . the  fire;  the 
plans;  stories  of  adventures  past  at 
Cook’s  Bock,  Doc’s  Tree,  the  Sawdust 
Pile.  . . . 

Nope,  I wouldn’t  ask  a hunter  to  miss 
opening  day  in  Pennsylvania  for  all  the 
deer  in  Potter  County.  It  just  wouldn’t 
be  right. 

And  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  decide  for 
a man,  either,  to  settle  things  for  him 
concerning  this  deer  hunting  question. 

Maybe  a fresh  supply  of  meat,  the 
knowledge  of  a job  well-done,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  outwitting  a whitetail  on 
its  own  grounds  are  just  what  a fella 
needs  to  last  him  from  deer  season  to 
deer  season. 

Another  person  seeks  the  challenge  of 
pursuing  a wide-beamed  buck,  with  the 
opportunity  of  hanging  a trophy  on  the 
den  wall. 

The  subtle  pleasures  — camp  life,  the 
adventures  of  spending  long  hours  alone 
in  the  woods,  the  opportunity  to  “get 
away”— these  are  what  draw  others  to 
the  sport. 

Now  the  smoke  is  once  again  begin- 
ning to  curl  from  deer  camps  tucked 
away  in  the  forests  of  our  state. 

For  the  hunter,  the  hour  of  decision- 
making is  at  hand.  Does  he  settle  for 
whatever  animal  he  can  harvest,  or 
throw  his  fate  to  the  autumn  winds, 
and  wait  to  see  what  they  carry  his 
way? 

Regardless  of  our  decision,  the  words 
of  Robert  Burns  are  now  quite  appro- 
priate for  all  of  us  just  itching  to  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand: 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands, 
my  heart  is  not  here, 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands 
a-chasing  the  deer. 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  License  Tags 

Pennsylvania  hunting  license  tags  were  made  of  Fabrikoid  from  1913-1923, 
of  aluminum  in  1924,  of  tin  plate  from  1925-1941,  of  vulcanized  fiber  from 
1942-1960,  and  of  waterproof  tagboard  from  1961. 
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XENOPHON  WAS  A GREEK  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Little  is  known 
about  him  — except  that  he  wrote  the  first  book  devoted  to  hunting. 

Cpnegeticus 

JCfjejFirSt  Jiook  (®n  Jaunting 

By  Robert  M.  Alison 


XENOPHON  was  not  an  imposing 
man.  He  lived  about  the  time 
Alexander  the  Great  was  conquering 
a good  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
Nobody  knows  in  what  year  he  was 
born.  Nor  does  anyone  know  when  he 
died.  But  he  surely  lived  during  those 
chaotic  years  after  Greek  civilization 
had  passed  its  zenith  and  begun  its 
decline. 

Xenophon  was  a Greek.  More  than 
that,  he  was  a Greek  sportsman.  Be- 
yond that,  very  little  is  known  about 
the  man — except  that  he  wrote  the 
first  book  devoted  to  hunting. 

He  called  it  Cynegeticm — a sort  of 
sportsman’s  manual.  It  was  finished 
in  about  360  BG. 

The  Greeks  were  not  known  to  be  a 
particularly  enthusiastic  hunting  soci- 
ety. Among  their  records,  the  subject 
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did  not  surface  often.  And  yet,  that 
civilization  spawned  hundreds  of 
famous  sportsmen.  Xenophon  listed  a 
few  of  them:  Theseus,  a valiant  war- 
rior; Palamedes,  a wise  man;  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes,  warriors  contributing 
to  the  fall  of  Troy;  Hippolytus,  a holy 
man;  Gastor,  an  artist;  Achilles,  a 
warrior;  Gephalus,  A.sclepius,  Melan- 
ion  and  many  more.  The  names  mean 
little  to  us  now,  but  at  one  time  they 
were  household  words. 

Xenophon  loved  to  hunt.  His  pas- 
sion for  the  sport  is  evident  through- 
out his  manuscript.  His  choice  of 
words,  his  vivid  descriptions  leave  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Far  more  than  just  a manual,  Cijne- 
geticus  is  a philosophical  treatise.  It 
does  not  merely  state  what  hunters 
did.  It  goes  much  further.  It  tackles 
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THE  VOICES  of  anti-hunters  in  those  days 
claimed  that  hunting  prevented  men  from  ful- 
filling domestic  duties,  leading  to  “neglect  of 
home  concerns.” 


the  question  of  why  hunters  did  what 
they  did.  Many  of  the  comments  are 
just  as  valid  today  as  they  were  over 
2300  years  ago.  That  is  why  his  book 
is  so  valuable.  That  is  why  it  would 
make  good  reading  for  every  North 
American  sportsman.  Its  insight  is 
overwhelming,  staggering. 

The  author’s  first  advice  was  di- 
rected toward  the  youth  of  Greece. 
Astutely,  he  realized  that  if  the  Greeks 
were  to  become  proficient  sportsmen, 
they  should  be  introduced  to  hunting 
at  a tender  age.  “The  first  efforts  of  a 
youth  emerging  from  boyhood,”  he 
wrote,  “should  be  directed  to  the 
chase  (hunting),  after  which  he 
should  come  to  the  rest  of  his  educa- 
tion.” He  recognized  the  value  of 
childhood  experience — a recognition 
that  child  psychologists  have  echoed 
ever  since. 

In  order  not  to  “rob  the  young  lads 
of  their  game,”  experienced  sports- 
men were  asked  not  to  hunt  at  night 
or  too  close  to  cities  or  other  built-up 
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areas.  In  that  way,  youthful  hunters, 
who  could  not  travel  far  afield,  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  hunting 
skills. 

It  was  not  merely  the  hunting  that 
mattered  to  Xenophon.  It  was  much 
more  than  that.  What  really  mattered 
was  that  hunting  made  young  men 
“round  of  soul  and  upright,  being 
trained  in  the  real  world  of  actual 
things.”  It  also  diverted  their  atten- 
tion from  “other  evil  pleasures,  which 
aught  never  be  learned.” 

Notable  Huntresses 

Xenophon  was  the  sportsperson’s 
sportsman.  He  not  only  promoted 
hunting  by  men,  but  also  by  women. 
He  made  his  point  by  listing  notable 
huntresses,  including  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  the  hunt,  and  Atalanta  and 
Procris. 

Early  in  the  book,  he  launched  into 
a detailed  discussion  of  hunting  dogs, 
including  a list  of  the  forty-seven  most 
common  names  used  by  Greek  sports- 
men— names  such  as:  Pluck,  Buckler, 
Spigot,  Lance,  Lurcher,  Keeper, 
Gazer,  Bloomer,  Trooper,  Yelp,  Killer 
and  Dash.  The  discussion  included 
advice  on  the  best  dogs  to  use  on  dif- 
ferent quarry  animals. 

For  fawns  and  deer,  for  instance, 
Indian-dogs  were  suggested.  For  boar, 
Gretons,  Locrians,  Laconians  or  In- 
dian-dogs were  best. 

He  described  how  important  it  was 
to  maintain  a dog  in  good  condition. 
“Poor  dogs”  he  cautioned,  “dampen 
the  sportsman’s  ardour  and  are 
enough  to  sicken  him”  [of  hunting]. 

Much  of  the  information  related 
seems  rudimentary  and  crude  to  us. 
But  at  that  time,  it  was  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  level  of  sophisti- 
cation of  the  art  of  hunting. 

Ethical  advice  abounded  in  the 
work.  For  example,  hunters  were  told 
to  respect  private  property.  On  culti- 
vated lands,  they  were  advised  not  to 
trample  crops,  nor  pollute  streams. 
Above  all,  closed  seasons  were  to  be 
observed  and  respected. 

Modern  sportsmen  would  do  well  to 
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consider  the  benefits  that  Xenophon 
thought  hunting  generated.  They  go 
far  beyond  mere  pleasure  and  simple 
enjoyment.  The  primary  benefit  was 
good  health,  “the  quickening  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  the  defiance  of  old 
age.”  Considering  the  premium  that 
the  Greeks  placed  on  physieal  fitness, 
such  a consideration  was  hardly  to  be 
scoffed  at. 

Hunting  was  also  beneficial  in  that 
it  prepared  young  men  for  war.  Xeno- 
phon thought  that  hunters  accus- 
tomed to  tramping  through  dense 
bush  and  slogging  over  wetlands  car- 
rying arms  would  make  good  soldiers. 
They  would  not  “faint  or  flag”  under 
stress.  They  would  have  beeome  ae- 
customed  to  dust  and  grime  and  cold. 
They  would  not  mind  sleeping  with 
nothing  but  a rock  for  a pillow.  “In 
the  actual  encounter,”  he  went  on, 
“they  will  know  at  once  how  to  attack 
. . . because  it  was  just  so  in  the  old 
hunting  days.” 

Hunter-soldiers  would  never  desert 
their  ranks,  “because  endurance  is  en- 
grained in  them.” 

So,  to  Xenophon,  hunting  was  a 
utilitarian  activity.  It  served  a purpose 
that  went  beyond  mere  personal  plea- 
sure. It  was  something  that  produced 
a healthy  body — and  it  provided 
training  indespensable  to  young  sol- 
diers. Both  of  these  things  were  im- 
portant to  the  Greeks.  And  so  he 
argued  that  “among  the  many  plea- 
sures to  which  youth  is  prone,  hunting 
alone  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
blessings.” 

Sidestepped  Criticism 

Even  in  those  days,  the  voiees  of 
anti-hunters  rose  from  time  to  time. 
Mostly,  the  issues  were  not  humane- 
ness, nor  depletion  of  wildlife  stocks, 
but  rather  that  hunting  prevented 
men  from  fulfilling  certain  domestic 
duties,  leading  to  a “neglect  of  home 
concerns.”  Xenophon  sidestepped  such 
criticism  by  observing  that  the  sport 
produced  a body  of  men  in  superb 
physical  condition,  men  who  could  be 
transformed  with  little  effort  into  a 


fine  army.  In  those  days  of  constant 
turmoil  and  unrest,  such  a considera- 
tion was  enough  to  silence  critics. 

Xenophon  went  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  the  gods  had  discovered  hunting, 
and  had  passed  it  along  to  mortals.  It 
must  have  been  the  gods.  Who  else 
could  have  dreamed  up  such  a satisfy- 
ing, and  useful,  activity? 

Cynegeticus  is  a landmark.  It  rec- 
ords the  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
hunting  as  a sport.  It  is  more  than  just 
a simple  painting,  such  as  were  left  by 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  more  than  a book. 
It  is  a frozen  image  of  the  ancestral 
form  of  hunting,  the  one  that  modern 
variants  have  been  based  upon.  It  was 
the  first,  but  certainly  not  the  last, 
Greek  hunting  manual.  There  were 
three  others.  All  were  inferior  to  the 
original,  both  in  depth  and  scope,  but 
together  they  testified  to  a certain 
Greek  enthusiasm  for  sport  hunting. 
It  was  not  as  strong  perhaps  as  among 
the  Assyrians  or  the  Persians,  but  it 
was  there  nonetheless. 

So,  as  in  so  many  other  areas,  it  was  a 
Greek  who  first  tore  apart,  dissected 
and  probed  at  the  subject  of  hunting, 
examining  it  as  a scientist  might  look  at 
a specimen  on  a glass  slide,  hoping  to 
shed  light  on  its  dark  mysteries.  Hard 
evidence  of  its  deep  roots  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  Cynegeticus  provides  a great 
deal  of  insight  into  the  nuances  of  the 
sport.  It  gives  more  meaning  to  the  con- 
cept of  hunting  as  a tradition,  to  be 
cherished  and  upheld  as  an  inseparable 
component  of  the  psyche  of  human  be- 
ings of  whatever  race  or  origin. 
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MILLET  PLANTING 

FOR 
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DABBLING  DUCKS,  including  these 
mallards,  are  attracted  to  the  millet 
plantings  for  both  a food  source  and 
for  the  cover  the  two-foot  plants  pro- 
vide. 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 
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OVER  60  members  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Waterfowleds  Association  participated  in  the 
plantings.  Here,  Jim  Gallagher,  left,  Jim  Sr.  and 
Fred  Condran  prepare  a shoreline  for  planting. 
Only  10  days  after  planting,  above,  the  plants 
were  already  providing  food. 


'se  and  many  species  of  seed-eating  song- 
ling  a bountiful  supply  of  Japanese  millet 
res  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  compliments 
Commission  and  the  Susquehanna  River 
^Association.  The  Game  Commission  be- 
this  nutritious  food  over  twenty  years  ago 
n river  mud  flats  and  sand  bars  into  pro- 
Ife  habitat.  The  emerging  succulent  green 
wily  grazed  by  geese,  and  the  mature  seed 
shed  by  countless  species  of  wildlife,  par- 
ating  flocks  of  waterfowl.  — John  Plowman 


I over  150  miles  of  the  river,  from  Lycoming 
|3r  County,  received  varying  doses  of  seed  in 
I include  the  use  of  other  species  of  plants  to 
|>re  diversity. 


TWO  TONS  of  Japanese  millet  seed  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Game  Commission.  Two  of  the 
younger  waterfowlers  assisting  here  are 
Brian,  left,  and  Matt  Rutkowski. 

Wendy  Plowman 


iriest  ducks,  also  seek  the  cover  and  food  pro- 
Is  during  their  fall  migrations.  Deer,  muskrats 
|;s  also  take  advantage  of  these  plantings. 


Wendy  Plowman 


MILLET  can  be  planted  by  raking 
shallow  furrows  in  likely  spots  first,  or 
by  just  broadcast  dispersal.  A 95  per- 
cent germination  rate  was  achieved 
during  last  year’s  favorable  growing 
season. 


It’s  There 

While  on  an  Environmental  Impact 
Review  along  Chartiers  Creek  near 
Coraopolis,  I stopped  to  talk  to  a rail- 
road worker  about  wildlife  in  the  area. 
He  stated  there  was  nothing  there  but 
wild  dogs  and  a hawk.  My  investigation 
revealed  beaver  cuttings,  plus  a lot  of 
muskrat  and  rabbit  signs  in  the  area.  — 
LMO  R.  R.  Relding,  Waynesburg. 


CLARION  COUNTY -While  on 
foot  patrol  during  beaver  season,  I 
came  upon  an  illegal  beaver  set.  I 
pulled  the  trap  and  left  my  business 
card  with  a note  requesting  that  the 
violator  call  me.  The  next  day  I re- 
ceived a phone  call  from  a retired  lady 
who  lived  nearby.  She  said  that  she  saw 
my  card  at  the  set  while  she  was  out 
walking.  She  went  on  to  say  that  it 
could  be  easily  proven  who  made  the 
set  because  she  had  taken  pictures  of  the 
violator  in  the  act  and  even  got  his 
name.  This  evidence  led  to  a confession 
of  guilt  from  the  perpetrator.  Many 
thanks,  ma’am,  and  keep  up  the  good 
work.  — DGP  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  St. 
Petersburg. 


Life  Saver 

While  Robert  Henn,  a Food  and 
Cover  employee,  was  helping  a neigh- 
bor put  up  hay  last  summer,  he  heard 
the  neighbor  children  yelling  for  help. 
Rob  rushed  over  and  found  the  neigh- 
bor’s wife  turning  blue  and  ready  to  col- 
lapse. He  immediately  began  adminis- 
tering stomach  thrusts,  and  after  the 
second  thrust,  an  object  was  expelled 
and  she  was  able  to  breathe  again. 
Bob’s  quick  thinking  and  the  training 
he  received  at  our  required  Cardio-Pul- 
monary  Resuscitation  class  saved  this 
woman’s  life.  As  I was  Bob’s  instructor, 
I found  it  most  rewarding  to  have  a stu- 
dent of  mine  save  a person’s  life.  Inci- 
dently.  National  Safety  records  indicate 
more  people  die  as  a result  of  airways 
obstruction  than  from  all  firearms  acci- 
dents. — PR  Area  Leader,  Perry  A.  Hil- 
bert, Reading. 


Good  Advice 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
After  removing  an  injured  gray  fox 
from  the  laundry  room  of  an  apartment 
building,  I di.scovered  that  a concerned 
individual  had  picked  the  animal  up 
and  placed  it  in  the  laundry  room  while 
he  contacted  the  Came  Commission. 
I’d  just  like  to  remind  all  of  you  that 
wild  animals  don’t  realize  that  you  are 
only  trying  to  help  them  out,  and  out 
of  fear  may  inflict  a serious  bite  or 
scratch.  If  you  do  find  a wild  animal 
that  appears  to  be  sick,  injured,  or  just 
acting  strange  — LEAVE  IT  ALONE! 
Call  your  local  game  protector  and 
keep  all  others,  especially  children  and 
pets,  away  from  the  animal  until  some- 
one arrives  who  knows  the  proper  and 
safe  way  to  handle  it.  — DGP  R.  Matt 
Hough,  Greensburg. 
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Swimming  In  April 

BEDFORD  COUNTY -A  man 
stopped  me  on  the  street  in  mid-March 
and  asked  if  the  turkeys  were  gurgling 
yet.  — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo 
Mills. 


Is  SPORT  Working? 

CHESTER  COUNTY -During  one 
month,  I settled  three  deer  poaching 
violations  — one  of  which  involved  a 
trophy  buck  that  any  hunter  would 
have  been  proud  to  bag  — all  made  pos- 
sible because  people  were  concerned 
enough  to  get  involved.  The  deer  these 
violators  killed  are  gone  forever,  but 
many  others  are  and  will  be  saved  be- 
cause of  SPORT.  — DGP  Keith  P.  San- 
ford, Goatesville. 


Edge  Work 

Border  cutting  — the  cutting  back  of 
trees  and  shrubs  along  fields,  food  plots, 
lanes  and  fencerows  — is  one  of  the  best 
wildlife  conservation  practices  anyone 
can  carry  out  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat. Food  and  Gover  Gorps  employees 
Harry  Ringler  and  Alvin  Leslie  cutting 
on  State  Game  Lands,  and  Melvin 
Weimer  and  Roger  Romesburg  cutting 
on  the  Farm  Game  Projects  saw  imme- 
diate usage  by  deer,  rabbits,  grouse, 
and  the  like  the  day  following  their  bor- 
der cutting  work  in  the  Somerset 
Gounty  area.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr. 
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Taking  A Break 

MONTOUR  COUNTY -As  Frank 
and  Roger  Sattson  were  returning  to 
their  home  located  near  Milton  along 
the  Montour  Ridge,  they  observed  a 
large  bird  feeding  on  a groundhog  in  a 
nearby  field.  They  called  me  and  since 
I live  only  a short  distance  away,  I 
quickly  arrived  at  the  scene.  I was  truly 
surprised  to  see  a mature  bald  eagle. 
Being  late  spring,  the  eagle  was  prob- 
ably migrating  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  when  it  decided  to  stop  and  feed 
on  the  groundhog.  — DGP  Daniel 
Glark,  Potts  Grove. 

Good  PR 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -The  Same 
day  that  I completed  a short  TV  spot 
concerning  dogs  chasing  deer,  a citizen 
contacted  one  of  my  deputies  to  report 
just  such  an  incident.  One  week  later, 
I had  another  such  report.  In  both 
cases,  successful  prosecutions  resulted. 
Was  it  coincidence,  or  a good  public  re- 
lations venture?  I don’t  know,  but  I do 
know  that  we  need  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  this  serious  problem.  — 
DGP  Gharles  J.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 

Something  Unwise 

INDIANA  COUNTY -ITs  a sad 
commentary.  The  newly  created  in- 
come tax  check  off  program,  “Do  Some- 
thing Wild,”  was  publicized  with  a 
mass  mailing  of  information  leaflets  to 
taxpayers  throughout  the  state.  This  is 
a most  important  program,  designed  to 
support  the  nongame  species  of  wildlife 
and  native  plants  in  danger  of  being 
forever  lost  to  future  generations.  I 
recently  investigated  a litter  violation 
on  State  Game  Lands  and,  ironically, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  caught  my 
attention  was  one  of  these  leaflets.  It 
seems  a shame  that  so  much  time  and 
effort  is  wasted  on  an  individual  who 
considers  this  junk  mail  and  not  worth 
reading.  Incidently,  a successful  prose- 
cution resulted.  — DGP  Mel  Schake, 
Homer  Gity. 
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Right  Around  Home 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -To  the 
north  is  “Alaska.”  To  the  south  is 
“Juneau.”  Just  east  is  “Klondike  Hill.” 
Sound  like  another  state?  Nope,  just 
loeal  names  in  and  around  the  eounty. 
— DGP  Donald  K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 


Good  Guy 

CAMERON  COUNTY -Congratu- 
lations are  due  Dr.  Alan  S.  Krug  of 
State  Gollege.  Alan  has  been  awarded 
a gold  medal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation for  his  respected  position  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  his  contribu- 
tions toward  the  enhancement  of  nat- 
ural resources  management,  hunting 
and  firearms  legislation.  He  currently 
serves  both  as  consultant  and  field 
representative  for  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  he’s  Ghairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Goalition.  All 
the  sportsmen  and  firearms  owners  of 
the  state  owe  Dr.  Krug  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  efforts.  — DGP  Joe  Garlos, 
Driftwood. 

Efficient 

CLINTON  COUNTY -The  mild 
weather  and  open  water  made  life  easy 
for  the  beaver  trapper  last  February. 
One  local  trapper  set  out  his  trapline  on 
the  opening  morning  and  had  his  limit 
of  three  by  the  end  of  the  same  day.  — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Answers  Not  Easy 

VENANGO  COUNTY -It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  how  people  think 
they  can  control  or  have  us  control 
wildlife.  I receive  many  calls  at  this 
time  of  year  about  skunks,  and  they  are 
all  about  the  same.  A skunk  has  done 
its  thing  and  the  smell  is  still  lingering 
around  the  property.  All  the  residents 
think  we  can  somehow  remove  the 
skunk  and  its  smell  in  a blink  of  an  eye. 
They  never  consider  that  grubs  in  the 
yard,  garbage  left  uncovered,  vacant 
lots  left  to  grow  up,  and  old  buildings 
not  wildlife-proofed  are  the  causes  of 
their  problem,  and  that  the  problem 
will  continue  until  these  reasons  are 
removed  — not  the  skunks.  — DGP  Len 
Hribar,  Seneca. 


Something  Oughta  Help 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -The  bald 
eagle,  our  national  emblem,  is  one  of 
the  best  protected  birds  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  protected  under  the  Game 
Law,  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act, 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  and  the  Gonvention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  (GITES).  Eurther,  the  new 
Eagle  Protection  and  Reward  Eund 
provides  a $1500  reward  to  any  in- 
dividual who  provides  information 
leading  to  conviction  of  persons  guilty 
of  injuring  or  killing  an  eagle  in  Penn- 
sylvania.—DGP  Dave  Myers,  Lines- 
ville. 


Don’t  Take  Them 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
young  wildlife  are  really  making  their 
presence  known  to  the  world.  No  mat- 
ter how  tempting  it  may  be  to  “rescue 
that  orphan,”  just  remember  — almost 
without  exception,  the  mother  is  ner- 
vously watching  nearby.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, these  acts  of  kindness  almost 
always  result  in  the  untimely  and  un- 
necessary death  of  the  newborn.  — 
LMO  Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 
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Passing  Through 

BLAIR  COUNTY— On  an  evening 
in  March,  I was  cooling  down  from  a 
run  at  Canoe  Creek  Lake  when  I ob- 
served a mature  bald  eagle.  I couldn’t 
believe  what  I was  seeing.  To  say  the 
least,  it  was  beautiful.  Now  I know 
what  they  mean,  experiencing  a “run- 
ner’s high.”  — DGP  Don  Martin,  Holli- 
daysburg. 

Where’s  Old  Blue? 

L YCOMING  COUNTY- Everyone 
I talked  to  last  winter  regarding  bird 
feeding  stations  has  mentioned  the 
absence  of  bluejays,  and  I also  noted  the 
lack  of  bluejays  at  my  feeders.  Perhaps 
the  jays  were  able  to  find  food  on  their 
own  because  of  the  mild  winter.  — DGP 
Dan  Marks,  Williamsport. 


Slippery  Solution 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Many 
people  call  me  over  the  winter  months, 
asking  how  they  can  keep  squirrels  out 
of  their  bird  feeders.  If  you  have  a 
metal  pole  supporting  your  bird  feeder, 
one  quick  and  easy  way  to  solve  your 
squirrel  problem  is  to  just  spray  WD-40 
or  some  other  lubricant  on  the  pole. 
This  will  make  the  pole  quite  slippery 
and  remove  the  traction  the  squirrel 
needs  to  climb  the  pole.  You  will  also 
be  amused  by  the  squirrels’  repeated  at- 
tempts to  ascend  the  pole.  — DGP  Ed- 
ward J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


It’s  The  Law 

ADAMS  COUNTY -Please\  Re- 
member to  wear  an  orange  cap  while 
hunting  woodchucks.  We  want  you  as 
a license  buyer -NOT  AS  A STATIS- 
TIC! —DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY -Last  winter 
one  of  my  deputies  remodeled  his  porch 
to  resemble  a country  home  look.  He 
installed  a woodburning  stove  and 
other  rustic  furniture,  but  he  wanted  a 
large  hornet’s  nest  to  “complete  the 
job.”  His  son  was  assigned  the  task  of 
finding  one  on  their  farm  and  bringing 
it  home.  The  son  found  a nice  large  nest 
on  the  property,  cut  it  down  and 
proudly  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  dep- 
uty then  erected  the  nest,  but  he  got 
more  country  atmosphere  than  he  bar- 
gained for.  The  woodstove  heat  aroused 
the  hornets  and  he  ended  up  with  them 
flying  all  over  his  new  room.  — DGP 
Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


We  Sure  Should 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY -We 
have  recently  heard  a lot  about  the  poi- 
soning of  our  environment.  Shouldn’t 
we  start  paying  more  attention  to  the 
elements  we  need  to  live  a healthy  life? 
Without  our  health,  does  anything  else 
matter?  — DGP  Donald  Parr,  Hunting- 
don. 
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Working  Hand 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- On  behalf  of 
the  wildlife  on  SGL  210,  I would  like 
to  thank  the  Halifax  High  School  Con- 
servation Club  for  cutting  browse  this 
past  winter,  and  for  planting  over  8000 
pine  seedlings  in  early  April.  Thanks  for 
a job  well  done!  — DCP  Scott  R.  Bills, 
Millersburg. 

Be  Careful 

ERIE  COUNTY  — As  a guest  at  a re- 
cent meeting  of  forest  fire  wardens,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  number  of 
wildfires  that  occur  in  this  county  (over 
300  last  year)  and  that  most  are  started 
by  trash  fires  that  get  away.  Defective 
burn  barrels  (rust  holes,  etc.)  are  a con- 
tributing factor.  It’s  truly  a shame  to 
lose  wildlife  and  habitat  to  such  a “con- 
trollable” cause.  — DCP  Andy  Martin, 
Erie. 


All  In  The  Mind 

POTTER  COUNTY -When  Del 
Kerr,  managing  editor  of  the  Potter 
Enterprise  read  my  Field  Note  about 
how  hunters  consistently  overestimate 
the  weights  of  animals  they  harvest,  he 
told  me  about  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened a number  of  years  ago,  during  a 
local  big  bear  contest.  On  one  occasion, 
three  big  husky  hunters  from  Lancaster 
County  came  in  with  a bear,  and  it  took 
all  three  men  to  drag  it  to  the  scales. 
When  they  found  out  what  it  actually 
weighed,  however,  it  took  only  one 
man  to  drag  it  back  out.— DCP  Ron 
Clouser,  Caleton. 


Marked  Bird 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  March,  58  whistling 
swans  took  up  residence  for  a brief  time 
on  one  of  the  unused  ponds  at  the 
Huntsdale  Fish  Hatchery.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  see  that  many  of  them  were 
juveniles,  indicating  they  had  a most 
successful  breeding  season  last  year. 
Also,  the  patriarch  of  the  group  had  a 
neck  band  which  indicated  he  had  been 
trapped  and  tagged  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  several  years  ago  as  part  of  a study 
conducted  by  a doctor  at  John  Hopkins 
University.  — DCP  Eugene  Utech,  Car- 
lisle. 

Sure 

BUCKS  COUNTY -One  of  the 
newer  films  used  by  the  Came  Com- 
mission deals  with  the  bald  eagle  and 
its  great  winter  migration  to  an  area  in 
southern  Alaska,  where  salmon  concen- 
trations provide  an  abundant  food 
source  for  much  of  the  winter.  Near  the 
end  of  the  film,  it  is  emphasized  that 
because  of  habitat  destruction,  the 
eagle  may  lose  this  valuable  area.  After 
Deputy  Weiss’s  wife  showed  this  film  to 
her  4th  grade  class,  she  asked  her 
students  what  could  be  done  to  help  the 
eagles.  One  youngster  suggested  send- 
ing them  to  Florida  for  the  winter.  — 
DCP  Cheryl  A.  Trewella,  Quakertown. 

Amazing 

PIKE  COUNTY- If  I hadn’t  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes,  I wouldn’t  have 
believed  it.  During  the  third  week  of 
March,  I saw  five  deer  feeding  near  a 
residence  in  the  Bushkill  area.  Now  this 
is  in  no  way  unusual  except  for  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  deer  were  fawns,  still 
with  their  spotted  summer  coats.  The 
fawns  were  in  the  company  of  their 
mother  and  apparently  in  good  health. 
By  my  estimate,  they  must  have  been 
born  in  November  or  December.  How 
they  survived  the  winter  with  just  that 
thin  coat  of  summer  hair  is  amazing. 
I do  have  witnesses,  so  you  don’t  think 
I’m  seeing  spots  before  my  eyes.  — DCP 
Robert  Buss,  Hawley. 
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AVAILABLE  as  stamp  and  print. 


VOLUNTARY  STATE 
WATERFOWL  STAMP 


The  Game  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a new  waterfowl  manage- 
ment stamp  print  program,  and  has  en- 
tered into  agreement  with  Sportsman 
Specialties  of  Youngwood,  naming 
them  sole  distributors  of  the  official 
waterfowl  print  series  for  1983,  1984 
and  1985. 

Commenting  on  the  new  program. 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter 
S.  Duncan  noted,  “There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  Pennsylvania’s  organized 
waterfowl  hunters  support  the  concept 


of  a state  waterfowl  management 
stamp,  but  their  efforts  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  create  a mandatory  stamp 
have  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
It’s  apparent  legislative  support  for  a 
mandatory  stamp  is  lacking,  and  it’s 
further  apparent  a mandatory  stamp 
will  not  be  approved  anytime  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

Duncan  went  on  to  explain  that 
under  terms  of  the  agreement.  Sports- 
man Specialties  will  engage  the  services 
of  three  nationally  prominent  wildlife 
artists  to  produce  Pennsylvania’s  official 
waterfowl  stamp  print  painting  in  each 
of  the  next  three  years.  The  Commis- 
sion will  receive  35,000  stamps  to  mar- 
ket at  such  locations  as  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  Siegel  Marsh,  division  field  of- 
fices, Harrisburg  headquarters,  and 
through  selected  hunting  license  issuing 
agents. 

“We  want  to  emphasize  that  hunters 
are  neither  obligated  nor  required  to 
purchase  a Pennsylvania  Waterfowl 
Management  Stamp,”  said  Duncan. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS, 
1965-1976,  will  be  sent  free,  while  the  supply 
lasts,  with  each  3-year  subscription  to 
GAME  NEWS.  Along  with  the  official  scores 
of  the  top  745  deer  and  77  bears  measured 
in  the  state’s  first  six  scoring  sessions  are 
17  stories  by  the  hunters  who  “didn’t  let  the 
big  one  get  away,”  and  33  pages  full  of 
trophy  photographs.  To  get  your  copy,  mail 
a 3-year  subscription  application  and  a 
check  for  $13.50  to:  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105-1567.  Print  “RECORDS  BOOK”  on  ap- 
plication. 


“This  program  is  strictly  voluntary  and 
was  initiated  solely  to  aceommodate 
waterfowl  hunters  and  others  interested 
in  duek  stamps  and  colleetible  fine  art.” 

1983  duck  stamps  will  sell  for  $5.50, 
while  the  fine  art  prints,  marketed  and 
distributed  by  Sportsman  Specialties, 
P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697, 
will  sell  for  $135,  the  standard  price  in 
those  states  whieh  currently  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a waterfowl  stamp  print 
series. 

“The  Commission  is  exeited  about 
the  potential  of  our  waterfowl  stamp 
program,”  said  Duncan.  “This  program 
offers  an  exeellent  opportunity  for  con- 


servationists to  voluntarily  contribute  to 
waterfowl  and  wildlife  management  in 
Pennsylvania.  Our  eontraet  with 
Sportsman  Speeialties,  whieh  was  ne- 
gotiated at  no  eost  to  the  Commission, 
guarantees  us  a minimum  of  $300,000 
in  royalties.  However,  I think  we  can 
anticipate  eonsiderably  more  than  that 
based  on  stamp  sales  in  Pennsylvania 
and  how  widely  the  print  series  is  cir- 
culated nationally.” 

Duncan  said  he  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  nationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith  of  Millersburg  had  been  seleeted 
by  Sportsman  Specialties  to  illustrate 
the  1983  stamp  print.  The  painting 
features  a pair  of  wood  dueks  in  flight. 
Two  other  nationally  prominent  wild- 
life artists  will  be  selected  to  paint  the 
1984  and  1985  stamp  print. 

$300,000  Guarantee 

“While  we  would  have  preferred 
open  artist  competition  from  the  out- 
set,” said  Dunean,  “we  had  to  recognize 
Sportsman  Specialties  went  out  on  a 
limb  with  their  $300,000  guarantee, 
and  without  benefit  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized illustrators  on  the  first  three 
paintings,  they  could  face  the  possibil- 
ity of  significant  financial  loss  during 
the  course  of  the  contract.” 

Duncan  said  Sportsman  Specialties 
will  have  the  option  to  renew  in  1986, 
and  at  that  time  the  Commission  will 
insist  Pennsylvania  wildlife  artists,  of 
whom  there  are  many  of  excellent 
merit,  be  invited  to  partieipate  in  open 
eompetition. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tie,”  eoncluded  Duncan.  “This  program 
gives  waterfowlers  the  duck  stamp 
they’ve  openly  supported,  and  although 
not  mandatory,  it  can  provide  addi- 
tional funding  we  sorely  need  to  create 
waterfowl  habitat,  purehase  wetlands, 
and  assist  in  financing  our  wildlife 
management  programs.  The  eoncept 
has  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
the  Commission,  and  we  hope  water- 
fowlers, sportsmen,  other  eonservation- 
ists,  and  collectors  will  help  sell  this 
program  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  na- 
tionally during  the  next  three  years.” 
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THE  DRIVERS  FORM  A LINE  and  walk  cautiously  but  steadily  toward  the  posted  hunters, 
now  and  then  whistling  to  make  their  whereabouts  known. 


You  Can  Drive  Deer 

By  John  C.  Oliver,  III 


AS  IS  USUALLY  his  custom,  the  gray 
ghost  of  the  northern  woods  sud- 
denly appeared  in  a thicket  not  50  yards 
in  front  of  the  hunter.  Close  behind  the 
alert  whitetail  buck  was  a motionless 
doe.  Because  of  the  heavy  brush,  the 
hunter  knew  he  would  have  difficulty 
placing  a good  shot.  So  he  waited,  cer- 
tain that  before  long  they  would  be 
coming  his  way. 

A few  moments  later,  both  deer  trot- 
ted out  of  the  thicket,  hesitated  on  a 
hillside  bench,  and  looked  back.  At  that 
moment,  the  hunter  squeezed  off  a shot 
and  the  buck  went  down.  It  was  a quick 
clean  kill  and  it  represented  his  eighth 
buck  in  as  many  years.  As  the  hunter 
approached  the  deer,  his  friend  ap- 
peared from  the  direction  it  had  come. 
They  admired  the  nice  6-point  and 
began  to  make  plans  for  the  next  drive. 

When  the  man  had  started  deer 
hunting  as  a teenager,  it  became  evident 
early  on  that  he  simply  could  not  stay 
put  at  a stand  for  long  periods  of  time. 


No  amount  of  coaxing  by  older  experi- 
enced deer  hunters  could  make  him  re- 
main in  one  place  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two.  Restlessness  impelled  him 
to  move  on  and  begin  stillhunting.  But 
even  that  was  too  slow'  to  suit  him.  By 
dusk  he  was  practically  marching 
through  the  woods. 

At  day’s  end,  he  could  acknowledge 
a great  deal  of  exercise  — but  few  deer. 
Yet,  he  loved  the  deer  season,  and  his 
family  kept  reminding  him  how  much 
they  enjoyed  venison.  Somehow,  he  had 
to  develop  a technique  for  his  over- 
active  nature.  Fortunately,  he  ran  into 
some  friends  who  shared  his  problem 
and  together  they  devised  a deer  hunt- 
ing strategy.  It  offered  lots  of  activity 
and  a good  chance  for  providing  some 
venison.  He  explained  it  as  a carefully 
planned,  short,  small-scale  deer  drive. 

The  strategy  involves  four  to  five 
hunters  who  are  very  familiar  with  each 
other’s  hunting  and  safety  habits.  They 
are  also  quite  knowledgeable  about  the 
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SHOUTING  or  crashing  through  brush  is  un- 
necessary. The  objective  is  to  move  deer 
slowly  toward  the  hunters  on  stand,  not 
frighten  them  out  of  the  region. 


hunting  terrain  and  plan  their  drives  in 
eonsiderable  detail  well  before  opening 
day. 

The  group  gathers  several  times  dur- 
ing the  off  season,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  to  in.speet  potential  hunting 
sites.  They  pay  particular  attention  to 
game  trails,  dense  cover  and  open 
woods,  unusual  natural  features,  and 
most  of  all,  the  size  and  habits  of  the 
local  deer  herd. 

If  they  would  like  to  hunt  on  private 
property,  they  first  obtain  the  landown- 
er’s permission.  Several  off-season  visits 
achieve  the  additional  benefit  of  gain- 
ing friendship  and  mutual  respect, 
which  is  to  everyone’s  advantage. 

Depending  upon  the  topography,  two 
hunters  go  on  stand  facing  the  wind 
about  100  yards  apart,  but  usually 
within  visual  range.  Once  on  stand, 
they  signal  their  locations,  having 
agreed  beforehand  to  stay  in  position 
until  the  drive  is  over.  The  other  three 
hunters  become  “drivers.” 


At  a designated  starting  point  and 
time,  the  drivers  form  a line  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  cover  and  terrain.  Compared 
to  the  hunters  on  stands,  they  are 
dressed  lightly  because  of  the  effort  in- 
volved in  covering  difficult  terrain. 
Staying  within  sight  of  each  other  is  im- 
portant as  the  drivers  don’t  want  to  pass 
by  bedded  deer  and  wily  bucks  who 
might  sneak  through  the  line  (some  do 
anyway). 

The  drivers  then  walk  cautiously  but 
steadily  toward  the  posted  hunters. 
Now  and  then  they  whistle  to  make 
their  whereabouts  known  — not  a pierc- 
ing tone;  “bobwhite”  seems  to  suffice. 
Shouting  or  crashing  through  brush  is 
not  necessary.  Not  only  does  this  unduly 
alarm  the  deer,  but  it  also  distracts  from 
the  entire  hunting  experience.  An  alert 
and  quiet  driver  is  far  more  effective 
than  a noisemaker. 

The  tempo  of  the  walk  is  vital  to  the 
drive.  If  the  drivers  push  too  hard,  the 
deer  will  panic,  peel  off  the  flanks,  and 
escape  the  area.  Also,  deer  passing  the 
watchers  at  top  speed  make  sure  shots 
almost  impossible.  They  should  be 
pushed  slowly,  methodically,  quietly.  If 
driven  properly,  they  will  break  into  a 
trot,  often  stopping  to  look  back.  Since 
the  deer  are  upwind  of  the  watchers, 
they  don’t  pick  up  their  scent. 

30  to  50  Acres 

Successful  drives  usually  cover  30  to 
50  acres,  including  areas  of  dense  cover. 
Recent  timber  cuts,  pine  plantations, 
grapevine  tangles,  farm  woodlots,  rho- 
dodendron and  mountain  laurel  thick- 
ets, and  abandoned  orchards  are  all 
prime  areas  which  should  be  given  spe- 
cial attention.  Drivers  should  be  famil- 
iar with  such  areas  and  agree  in  ad- 
vance where  and  when  to  converge  on 
them. 

Since  much  of  Pennsylvania  is  hilly, 
it’s  best  to  plan  your  drive  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  land.  If  prodded  cor- 
rectly, deer  will  move  along  the  hillside 
staying  near  or  in  heavy  cover.  Seldom 
will  they  break  over  the  top  of  the  ridge 
or  run  through  and  out  of  a creek  bot- 
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tom.  Unless  they  are  hard  pressed, 
whitetails  usually  stop  in  nearby  cover 
which  can  be  driven  separately  once  the 
main  drive  is  over. 

Drives  usually  last  about  a half-hour, 
and  good  drivers  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  flushing  deer.  Safety  is  para- 
mount and  a lot  depends  on  the  topog- 
raphy, size  of  the  area,  and  hunting  con- 
ditions. Hunters  and  drivers  usually 
alternate  jobs  so  everyone  gets  a fair 
chance  for  shooting. 

Four  to  Six  Drives 

Four  to  six  drives  per  day  provide 
plenty  of  activity.  Any  more  than  this 
simply  overtaxes  most  hunters.  Limit- 
ing the  drives  gives  time  to  take  care  of 
any  deer  that  are  shot  and  also  allows 
some  flexibility  for  impromptu  drives 
on  new  areas. 

It’s  debatable  whether  the  drivers 
should  carry  guns.  In  the  interest  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  safety,  it  is  not 
recommended.  Unless  the  party  hunts 
on  private  land,  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  territory,  and  of  course  is 
supremely  confident  about  their  fellow 
hunters’  habits  and  abilities,  it’s  best  to 
leave  the  shooting  to  those  on  watch. 

In  sum,  small-scale  deer  drives  are 
ideally  designed  for  those  who  can’t  sit 
or  stand  still  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
side  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve a variety  of  wildlife  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Oftentimes,  hunters  are  treated  to 
glimpses  of  turkey,  fox,  and  even  bear 
passing  closely  by  their  stand.  A 35mm 
camera  loaded  with  fast  film  is  fun  to 


HERE  IS  THE  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decais 
to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as 
part  of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildiife” 
program.  This  program  is  intended  to  gener- 
ate financial  support  from  non-hunters  as 
well  as  hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contribu- 
tions are  used  to  fund  numerous  manage- 
ment programs  invoiving  non-game  species. 
Won’t  you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is 
$2,  the  decai  $1,  deiivered  from  the  Pennsyi- 
vania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 


have  along  and  adds  an  interesting 
dimension  to  the  hunt. 

So,  instead  of  being  stiff  and  cold  by 
day’s  end,  why  not  stay  warm,  get  some 
exercise,  and  increase  the  odds  of  bring- 
ing venison  home.  For  those  who  like 
plenty  of  action  hunting  the  wily  white- 
tail,  plan  a drive! 


Save  That  Den  Tree 


Fuelwood  cutting  is  having  a severe  impact  on  den  trees.  Den  trees  are  important 
to  wildlife.  They  provide  both  game  and  non-game  species  with  shelter,  nursery  quar- 
ters, food  storage,  and  refuge  from  predators.  A decline  in  dens  will  have  an  extremely 
adverse  effect  on  the  wildlife  populations  that  depend  on  them.  If  you  cut  firewood,  take 
a close  look  at  any  tree  you  are  about  to  cut.  Check  all  sides  of  the  bole  and  limbs  for 
evidence  of  a crevice  or  hole.  Trees  exhibiting  these  characteristics  are  usually  hollow 
and  decayed  throughout.  Not  only  are  they  virtually  useless  for  burning,  but  they  are 
also  dangerous  to  cut.  Cutting  a den  tree  disrupts  the  intricate  work  that  may  have  taken 
nature  fifty  years  to  accomplish.  As  sportsmen,  we  have  the  responsibility  of  informing 
the  public  to  “Save  That  Den  Tree!”— Field  Forester  Frank  L.  Chubon,  Avis. 
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^ids  cooserVafioQ 


fTluch  can  be  learned 
abouf  Ihe  food  gathering 
of  a bird  from  jusf-  fhe 
size  ond  shape  of 
ifs  bill  or  beak. 


meai"- eating  owls,  vultures,  hawksand 
eagles  have  large  hooked  beaks^  suited 
for  ripping  and  tearing  prey. 


The  long  needle- like  bill  of  the  ruby-throafed 
hummingbird  Is  used  for  sucking  nectar  from 
tubular  flowers. 


Woodpeckers  hove  long  chisel- like  bil/s 
which  enables  them  to  dig  out  insects  from 
all  kinds  of  trees  and  excavate  — ‘ 
in  the  hardest  wood. 

The  imerganser's  long 
serrated  bill  is 
just  the  tool 


for  capturing 

and  holding  its  prey 

' pper/fisb 


Insectivorous  birds 
such  as  vireos.. 
warblers  and 
swallows  bavesmo 
delicate  bi)(Sy  useful 
for  catching  and 
manipulating  ^ 

their^rnall  ^ 

prey. 

ODOF  HIWRETAGG 


5eed-eating  birdp  I'he  those 
often  seen  dr  bird  feeders^  have 
mlafively  heavy  ^fout  bills 
which  are. strong  enough 
for  cracking  and 


opening 

seeds 


Unscramble  the  letters  to  see  what  ^ 
determines  the  size  and  shape  ota  birdsbil). 

Answer  on  po^e  feW.  Dick  togon,  i 1 1 Ustrations  by  PfssjvJK^Fre- 
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Understanding  Topo  Maps— 
Part  3 

Estimating  distances  on  a topographic 
map  is  easy  if  the  user  understands  the 
basic  concept  and  uses  a bit  of  patience. 
Helpful  graphic  scales  are  given  in  the 
center  of  the  bottom  margin.  A few  mo- 
ments of  study  at  home  can  save  hours  of 
hard  walking  afield. 

The  7V2-minute  quadrangle  is  repro- 
duced at  a scale  of  1:24,000.  That  means 
the  map  area  is  just  one  twenty-four  thou- 
sandths of  the  actual  land  area.  Or,  look- 
ing at  it  from  another  perspective,  if  this 
map  (or  any  portion  of  it)  were  enlarged 
24,000  times,  it  would  equal  the  real  area. 

Distances,  of  course,  follow  the  same  re- 
lationship. One  inch  on  the  map  represents 
24,000  inches  (2000  feet)  on  the  actual 
land.  Try  this.  Measure  the  length  of 
Crooked  Wind  Road  in  the  southeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Dover,  7V2-minute  map.  You 
should  find  it  to  be  almost  three  map  inches 
long.  Therefore,  the  actual  length  is  24,000 
times  three  inches  or  almost  72,000  inches. 

But  we  don’t  usually  measure  land  dis- 
tances in  inches.  We  use  larger  units  such 
as  feet,  yards  and  miles— units  too  large 
to  use  directly  on  the  map.  So  the  map 
makers  have  done  the  mathematics  for  us 
and  have  drawn  graphic  scales  to  help  us 
estimate  map  distances. 

Three  such  graphic  scales  are  given  at 
the  bottom  of  each  topo  map.  One  shows 
a line  equal  to  two  miles  with  the  left  mile 
subdivided  into  tenths  of  a mile.  Graphic 
scales  for  kilometers  and  feet  are  also 
given.  Any  other  units,  such  as  yards,  have 
to  be  calculated. 

An  easy  way  to  measure  straight-line 
map  distances  is  to  mark  the  distance  on 
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paper  and  then  compare  that  to  the  scales 
on  the  map.  For  example,  lay  a sheet  of 
paper  along  Crooked  Wind  Road  and  mark 
the  intersections  of  Lewisberry  Road  and 
Mill  Creek  Road.  Now,  compare  that  to  the 
graphic  scales  in  the  bottom  margin  of  the 
map.  Be  careful  of  the  zero  point— it  is  in 
the  center,  not  at  the  extreme  left.  You 
should  find  Crooked  Wind  Road  to  be 
about  1.1  miles,  5800  feet,  or  almost  1.8 
kilometers  long. 

Just  for  practice,  try  these  problems: 

1 . What  is  the  total  length  in  miles  of  the 
longer  pipeline  just  north  of  Dover? 

2.  How  far  is  it  in  kilometers  from  But- 
ter Road  to  the  Conewago  Creek  along  the 
telephone  line? 

3.  Find  the  area  of  this  map  in  square 
miles. 

So  far  we  have  measured  only  straight 
line  distances.  How  about  measuring 
routes  that  bend  and  curve  along  the  way? 
Map  users  have  different  methods  for  do- 
ing this.  Some  use  a piece  of  string  that  can 
be  formed  to  match  the  map  route  then 
compared  to  the  graphic  scale.  Others  use 
a piece  of  paper  as  mentioned  for  straight 
line  distances  but  pivot  the  paper  edge 
along  curves  and  bends.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  those  little  wheeled  pens  that  roll 
along  the  twisting  route  adding  the  miles 
for  you. 

I usually  prefer  to  mark  a two-mile  sec- 
tion on  a paper  edge  and  then  pivot  that 
along  the  route.  At  the  end  of  each  two-mile 
section,  I place  a small  pencil  mark  and 
continue.  Later  I just  add  all  the  two-mile 
sections.  If  you  try  several  methods  you  will 
find  a technique  that’s  convenient  and  ac- 
curate for  you. 

This  next  problem  is  a tough  one  so  be 
ready. 
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4.  What  is  the  total  length  in  miles  of  the 
Conewago  Creek  on  this  map? 

A last  word  on  scale— 

The  most  helpful  bit  of  advice  comes 
last.  If  you  measure  the  length  of  one  mile 
on  the  graphic  scale  of  a 7V2-minute  map, 
you’ll  see  it  comes  to  2%  inches.  Most  map 
users  round  that  off  to  2V2  inches  and  use 
a common,  practical  rule— 2'/^  map  inches 
equals  one  mile  on  the  land.  Write  it  on 
your  map  margin  until  it  becomes  second 
nature. 

(Answers  on  page  48) 


Oh  My  Deer! 

Imagine  giving  a class  of  youngsters  a 
deer  herd  to  manage  on  their  own.  Sup- 
pose they  had  the  freedom  to  establish  any 
buck  or  doe  seasons  they  wished  or  even 
not  allow  any  hunting  at  all. 

In  a sense,  that’s  exactly  what  an  excit- 
ing new  board  game  from  Carolina  Biolog- 
ical Supply  Co.  offers.  “Oh  My  Deer”  is  a 
simulation  game  played  by  a team  of  five 
or  six  “wildlife  managers.”  They  play  the 
game  as  a team  to  manipulate  a herd  of 
deer  in  an  imaginary  habitat.  They  estab- 
lish hunting  seasons,  add  new  fawns  ac- 
cording to  variable  birth  ratios,  and  experi- 
ence the  harsh  effects  of  a severe  winter 
on  a deer  herd  that  is  too  large. 

The  game  consists  of  a playing  board, 
tokens  for  buck  and  doe  deer,  a die  and  a 
marker  to  move  around  the  board.  There 
are  also  two  packs  of  cards,  one  to  indicate 
the  severity  of  winter  losses  and  one  to  rep- 
resent chance.  This  latter  represents  a vari- 
ety of  deer  losses,  from  poaching  to  freak 
accidents  to  removals  due  to  crop  damage. 
The  game  also  contains  a pad  of  score 
sheets  students  use  to  record  the  outcome 
of  the  management  plans. 


“Oh  My  Deer”  touches  on  many  concepts 
important  to  an  understanding  of  modern 
wildlife  management.  Doe  seasons  are 
easily  seen  as  the  key  to  controlling  herd 
size.  High  hunter  harvest  and  low  mortal- 
ity to  all  other  causes  can  be  seen  as  the 
best  use  of  the  deer  resource.  The  game 
also  stresses  the  role  of  chance  factors  that 
are  unpredictable  to  some  degree  but  have 
an  effect  on  the  herd  size. 

And  yet,  like  most  teaching  games,  the 
games  teach  little  by  themselves.  They 
mustjDe  used  by  teachers  who  understand 
them  and  can  lead  discussions  that  reveal 
the  concepts  the  game  exhibits.  Most 
teachers  of  the  life  sciences  would  feel 
uncomfortable  with  this  teaching  tool  be- 
cause their  own  understanding  of  wildlife 
biology  is  so  weak.  However,  teachers  with 
solid  backgrounds  in  the  area  will  welcome 
this  game  as  a unique  approach  to  teach- 
ing some  difficult  and  abstract  manage- 
ment concepts. 

Another  practical  consideration  deserves 
mention.  At  $17.95,  the  game  is  quite  ex- 
pensive, especially  for  the  format  in  which 
it  is  offered.  In  addition,  the  authors  rec- 
ommend one  complete  game  for  every 
team  of  five  or  six  students.  That  means 
four  to  five  games  would  be  needed  for  a 
typical  class.  That  could  be  a significant 
amount  of  money  for  many  science 
budgets. 

The  general  design  and  usefulness  of 
“Oh  My  Deer”  are  excellent.  The  game  will 
make  the  teaching  of  certain  wildlife  con- 
cepts easier  and  more  fun  for  both  teachers 
and  students,  especially  for  teachers  who 
understand  it  in  schools  that  choose  to  af- 
ford it. 

For  more  information,  contact  Carolina 
Biological  Supply  Co.,  2700  York  Road, 
Burlington,  N.C.  27215.  Price  $17.95  each; 
$15.95  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more 
games. 


Continued  from  page  1 

humane  organization,  who  were  shown  to  be  living  in  a dream  world;  not  the 
legal  authorities,  whose  actions  did  not  quite  reflect  the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  not 
even  oT  Cleveland,  whose  influence  is  being  diminished  with  every  action.  And 
most  especially  not  those  deer  which  grew  so  weak  from  starvation  that  they  col- 
lapsed and  drowned  in  Florida’s  flooded  Everglades. 

There  are  times,  we  think,  when  decisions  should  be  left  to  those  who  know 
the  most  about  the  problem.— flofe  Bell 

* A tabloid  newspaper  devoted  to  all  areas  of  the  gun  field.  All  gun  owners/users  should 
read  it.  Gun  Week,  P.O.  Box  411,  Station  C,  Buffalo,  NY  14209. 
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JULY  AND  AUGUST  are  the  months 
when  wildlife  populations  reach  their 
highest  levels.  On  hand  are  the  adults  that 
survived  through  the  winter  and  the  young 
that  they  have  produced.  From  the  peak 
populations  of  summer  there  will  be  a 
steady  decline  in  wildlife  numbers  until  they 
reach  their  low  next  March  or  April. 

Since  populations  are  at  their  highest 
now,  so  is  wildlife  mortality.  And  mortality 
is  highest  among  the  young  animals.  In  the 
wild  nature  is  ruthless;  only  the  fittest  sur- 
vive. Disease,  predation  and  accidents  all 
take  their  toll.  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  that 
we  have  the  annual  problem  of  wild  “pets.” 
Well-meaning  and  sometimes  not  so 
well-meaning  individuals  find  young  ani- 
mals that  are  sick,  injured  or  “abandoned.” 
Few  in  fact  are  abandoned.  The  mother  is 
usually  nearby  hiding— her  first  instinct  is 
self-preservation.  In  some  species  the 
females  will  feign  injury  and  try  to  draw  an 
intruder  or  predator  away  from  the  young, 
in  other  species  they  simply  flee.  Unlike 
humans,  though,  animals  will  not  sacrifice 
themselves  to  protect  their  young. 

So  people  find  young  wildlife  and  pick 
them  up  to  raise  as  pets  or  to  “help”  them. 
Because  the  young  animals  require  a spe- 
cial diet,  one  that  thousands  of  years  of 
evolution  had  adapted  them  for,  they  usu- 
ally don’t  do  well  on  the  substitute  foods 
provided  for  them.  They  develop  diarrhea, 
become  dehydrated  and  die.  Then  there 
are  the  sick  animals  people  pick  up.  Some 
truly  are  ill— with  distemper,  hepatitis, 
mange  or  even  rabies.  It  is  foolish  to  ex- 
pose one’s  self,  children  or  pets  to  these 
diseases. 

Then  there  are  the  injured  animals  and 
the  animals  that  injure  themselves.  Wildlife 
is  nervous  and  “jumpy”  compared  to 
domestic  animals.  They  have  to  be  that 
way,  to  survive  in  the  wild.  When  held  in 
captivity  they  sometimes  injure  them- 
selves. Once  injured  or  when  picked  up  in- 
jured, wildlife  is  then  subjected  to  home 
nursing.  This  usually  turns  into  an  exercise 
of  pain  and  futility— and  the  animal  suffers 
the  pain.  The  animals  are  under  stress, 
they  constantly  reinjure  themselves,  and 
usually  die.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it 
is  more  human  to  quickly  and  painlessly  kill 
an  injured  animal. 

In  most  species  of  wildlife  (endangered 
and  threatened  species  excepted)  we  are 
not  concerned  with  survival  of  an  individ- 
ual animal  but  with  survival  of  the  species. 
Except  for  the  endangered  or  rare  animals 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

it  is  not  worth  the  time  and  expense  to  treat 
injured  wildlife  — and  most  important  it  is 
not  worth  the  cost  in  pain  to  the  injured 
animal.  So  if  you  do  see  injured,  sick  or 
“abandoned”  wildlife,  contact  a game  pro- 
tector or  deputy.  If  the  animal  is  badly  in- 
jured, he  may  tell  you  to  humanly  dispose 
of  it.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  best  to  let  nature  take 
its  course.  The  animal  may  heal  or  it  may, 
being  weak  and  injured,  provide  a meal  for 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  predators.  That’s  all 
right.  They  have  to  live  too. 

July  7—1  drop  my  state  truck  off  at  the 
garage  for  inspection  and  DGP  Dick  Oliver 
picks  me  up.  We  first  go  to  the  county 
courthouse  to  confer  with  District  Attorney 
Sam  Orr  about  some  Game  Law  cases, 
then  spend  the  afternoon  on  foot  patrol  on 
State  Game  Lands  141  and  294. 

July  2 — The  new  Menagerie  Section  of 
the  Game  Law  took  effect  yesterday  so 
DGP  Oliver,  Deputy  Ron  Powell  and  I visit 
a private  zoo  in  his  district.  The  owner  has 
applied  for  a menagerie  permit— in  the  past 
a propagating  permit  covered  his  opera- 
tions. The  regulations  are  new  to  both  the 
owner  and  us  so  we  go  through  an  inspec- 
tion slowly  and  carefully.  This  particular 
operation  has  always  been  a well  run,  clean 
zoo  that  takes  good  care  of  its  animals. 
There  were  no  major  problems.  We  leave 
there  and  visit  two  propagators  of  Dick’s 
where  there  are  problems.  One  is  located 
in  a residential  area  and  their  pens  are  filthy 
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Answers  to  Topo  Map  Quiz: 

1 . Nearly  seven  miles 

2.  Three  kilometers 

3.  About  57  square  miles 

4.  Just  over  14  miles 


and  overcrowded.  The  other  is  running  a 
borderline  menagerie  and  the  pens  are 
filthy.  We  advise  both  to  improve  their 
sanitation  and  advise  the  one  in  particular 
of  the  new  menagerie  law. 

July  3— I first  pick  up  and  dispose  of  a 
roadkilled  deer,  then  visit  two  of  my  special 
permittees  who  have  sent  in  their  renewal 
applications— one  propagator  and  one  taxi- 
dermist. There  are  no  problems  at  either 
operation  and  I spend  a pleasant  couple 
of  hours  with  the  permittees.  Because  it’s 
raining  and  miserable  I force  myself  to  do 
my  monthly  reports  in  the  afternoon. 

Ju/y  8— Yesterday  I reviewed  my  files  on 
defendants  who  are  on  time  payments  for 
Game  Law  violations.  Today  I visit  the 
district  justices  to  obtain  revocation  re- 
quests for  those  defendants  who  are  not 
meeting  their  payments  or  have  failed  to 
answer  a charge.  Their  hunting  privileges 
will  be  revoked  until  they  pay  their  fines  or 
answer  the  citation.  I also  obtain  arrest  war- 
rants for  these  people. 

July  9— In  the  morning  I attempt  to  serve 
an  arrest  warrant.  In  the  afternoon  I travel 
to  Sharon  to  check  on  a cougar  in  captiv- 
ity. The  menagerie  and  wildlife  law  that  took 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  set  up 
a permit  system  and  cage  specifications  for 
large  cats  and  canines.  The  cost  of  a per- 
mit to  possess  a cougar  is  $200.  I have 
received  a tip  that  an  individual  from  across 
the  line  in  Ohio  has  several  cougars  in 
Sharon.  In  the  past,  before  there  was  a law 
to  cover  the  situation,  we  had  received 
complaints  about  this  individual  “walking” ' 
his  cougars  on  a leash  in  the  business  dis- 
trict and  in  a local  park.  Both  the  Game 
Commission  and  local  police  were  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  a possibly  dan- 
gerous situation.  However,  the  building 
where  the  cats  are  supposed  to  be  is 
vacant. 

July  73  — In  the  morning  I pick  up  Dep- 
uty Vic  Williams  and  we  work  on  some  war- 
rants and  then  hand  deliver  a hunting 


license  revocation  notice.  Some  persons 
refuse  or  fail  to  pick  up  their  registered  mail 
when  they  know  a revocation  notice  is  com- 
ing. In  those  cases  we  find  the  person  and 
hand  deliver  the  notices  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

July  74  — In  the  morning  I travel  to  Game 
Lands  39  in  Venango  County  for  a safety 
meeting.  After  a good  lunch  cooked  by 
Harry  Yoder,  I head  for  Mercer  County  with 
DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  LEA  Yocum.  Our  first 
stop  is  a campground  with  a deer  pen— 
whitetail  deer.  They  had  a $15  propagating 
permit  in  the  past  and  their  operation  now 
requires  the  most  expensive  menagerie 
permit.  They  had  been  sent  the  application 
but  we  had  not  received  it  back,  so  we 
visited  the  owner  and  hand  delivered  a 
letter  to  him  advising  him  of  the  new  law, 
and  the  requirements  under  it.  His  choices 
were  to  either  obtain  the  new  permit,  move 
the  deer  from  the  campground  or  dispose 
of  them.  We  then  went  north  to  Dick’s 
district  to  introduce  Dick  to  an  issuing 
agent  that  the  Game  Commission  had  had 
trouble  with  in  the  past.  LEA  Yocum  was 
along  to  explain  to  the  agent  exactly  what 
the  Commission  expects  of  agents. 

July  77— Each  summer  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  sponsores  “Handi- 
capped Day”  at  the  YMCA  Campground  at 
Shenango  Reservoir.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion participates  by  setting  up  an  exhibit 
with  the  fur  collection  and  some  mounted 
specimens.  I spend  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  showing  the  furs  and  talk- 
ing about  the  different  animals  with  the 
children  and  adults  who  attend.  The  Corps 
also  arranges  for  boat  rides,  a water  ski  ex- 
hibition, pony  rides  and  provides  lunch  for 
all  who  attend. 

July  27— In  the  morning  I hand  deliver  a 
letter  from  the  Division  Office  to  the  cougar 
owner  in  Ohio,  advising  him  not  to  bring  his 
animals  into  the  commonwealth  unless  he 
secures  a permit.  We  hope  this  will  elimi- 
nate any  further  problems  by  making  him 
aware  of  our  laws  and  regulations.  At 
lunchtime  I meet  DGP  Len  Hribar  from 
Venango  County.  Len  has  warrants  for  two 
individuals  who  have  moved  from  his  dis- 
trict to  Mercer.  The  two  men  have  failed  to 
answer  citations  charging  them  with  at- 
tempting to  jacklight  deer.  I’ve  located  them 
in  Mercer;  in  fact,  I pass  their  house  several 
times  a day. 
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As  Len  and  I arrive  at  their  house  they 
are  just  pulling  out  of  their  driveway  and 
we  stop  them.  District  Justice  Gabany’s 
office  is  just  two  blocks  away  so  we  pro- 
ceed there.  Both  men  enter  guilty  pleas 
and  Justice  Gabany  commits  them  to  the 
Mercer  jail.  They  have  made  phone  calls 
and  think  that  they  can  come  up  with  the 
$218  each  needs  to  be  released.  On  an  out- 
of-county  warrant  they  can  be  committed 
for  only  48  hours;  then  they  are  either  re- 
leased or  transported  to  the  county  district 
justice  where  the  warrant  was  issued.  I 
make  arrangements  to  check  back  in  two 
days  to  see  if  they  have  paid. 

July  23  — 1 check  with  Justice  Gabany’s 
office  and  find  that  both  defendants  have 
paid.  That  saves  me  a trip  to  Venango 
County  with  the  two  prisoners.  I then  meet 


one  of  the  defendants  from  a live-raccoon 
possession  case  I had  the  previous  month. 
The  defendant  has  decided  to  settle  on 
field  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  In  the  after- 
noon I return  to  my  office  and  get  my  re- 
ports for  the  month  done  prior  to  leaving 
on  vacation. 


JOHN  SUKAWICK,  Allentown,  top  left,  took  15-lb.  gobbler  in  Northampton  Co.,  while  Nick 
Serano  of  Quakertown  got  his  19-pounder  in  Pike.  Eugene  Zechman,  right,  Beavertown,  got 
24V4-pounder  with  11-inch  beard.  Dick  Lingenfelter,  Punxsutawney,  below  left,  shows  racks 
from  whitetails  he  took  in  consecutive  years,  mostly  in  Jefferson  County.  Ted  Bauer,  below 
right,  of  Bally,  took  his  first  buck  when  he  was  15.  In  the  following  twenty  years  he  took  15 
more,  half  with  the  bow.  Largest  one  has  ISVs-inch  spread. 


A GRIZZLY  BEAR  is  the  most  powerful 
animal  on  the  continent.  Its  paws, 
tipped  with  finger-length  claws,  are  broad 
and  heavy.  One  swipe  can  snap  the  neck 
of  an  elk.  A grizzly  possesses  an  outsize 
heart  with  a tough,  thick-walled  aorta;  the 
heart  beats  slowly,  so  that  the  animal  takes 
a long  time  to  bleed  to  death  even  when 
wounded  in  the  heart.  A grizzly  can  run  as 
fast  as  a horse.  Its  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing  are  acute;  it  is  nearsighted.  It 
inhabits  the  wildest  country  in  America,  a 
domain  that  grows  smaller  year  by  year. 

In  1805,  when  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wil- 
liam Clark  started  up  the  Missouri  River, 
there  were  probably  100,000  grizzlies  in 
what  is  now  the  lower  48  states.  The  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  ran  afoul  of  a tiny  per- 
centage of  these  bears.  When  the  explorers 
shot  a grizzly,  they  found  that  a musket  ball 
through  the  lungs  did  no  more  than  infuri- 
ate the  animal,  provoking  its  attack.  Bears 
were  killed  only  after  they  had  been  riddled 
or  shot  through  the  brain.  Wounded  bears 
often  put  hunters  to  flight,  and  one  un- 
wounded grizzly  drove  Captain  Lewis  into 
the  river  before  wheeling  and— to  the  ex- 
plorer’s amazement  and  relief— racing  off 
the  way  it  had  come.  Lewis  wrote  about  griz- 
zlies in  his  journal:  “I  must  confess  I do  not 
like  the  gentlemen  and  had  rather  fight  two 
Indians  than  one  bear.” 

After  Lewis  and  Clark  surveyed  the  fringe 
of  the  wilderness,  the  mountain  men  infil- 
trated it.  Trapping  for  beaver,  they  met  the 
grizzly,  whom  they  called  Old  Ephraim.  The 
mountain  men  were  instinctive  hunters,  not 
inclined  to  hold  their  fire.  Joe  Meek 
wounded  a grizzly  on  the  Yellowstone  and 
had  to  kill  it  with  a tomahawk.  Hugh  Glass, 
mauled  and  left  for  dead,  is  said  to  have 
crawled  100  miles  to  the  Missouri  and  then 
floated  by  log  another  150  to  Fort  Kiowa. 
Andrew  Sublette  died  of  wounds  given  him 
by  a bear  in  what  is  now  Santa  Monica,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mountain  men  with  muzzleloading  rifles 
posed  little  more  threat  to  the  grizzly 
population  than  did  Indians  with  arrows  and 
lances.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of 
the  repeating  rifle,  the  bears  might  have 
made  things  hot  for  the  advance  guard  of 
settlers,  the  buffalo  hunters,  railroaders, 
miners,  herders,  and  farmers  who  followed 
the  mountain  men. 

As  it  was,  the  last  grizzly  in  the  Dakotas 
died  in  1870.  The  species  had  vanished 
from  all  the  plains  states  by  1880.  In  Cali- 
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fornia,  where  it  was  most  abundant,  the 
grizzly  was  eliminated  by  1922.  It  was  gone 
from  Utah  by  1923,  from  Arizona  by  1930, 
and  from  New  Mexico  by  1931.  It  was 
thought  extinct  from  Colorado  in  the  1950s, 
until  one  emerged  to  maul  a hunting  guide 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  in  1979. 
Today  in  the  lower  48,  the  grizzly  is  believed 
limited  to  three  disjunct  regions  of  Wyom- 
ing, Montana,  and  Idaho.  There  are  500, 
maybe  1,000  left. 

A grizzly  bear  is  rarely  so  large  in  fact  as 
he  is  in  imagination.  A big,  dominant  male, 
in  his  prime  and  fleshed  out  for  hibernation, 
might  weigh  over  1,000  pounds.  He  would 
be  a rare  individual.  Most  grizzlies  weigh 
around  500  pounds,  females  slightly  lighter 
than  males.  Cubs  weigh  about  18  ounces 
at  birth. 

A grizzly  bear  is  named  for  the  grizzled 
appearance  of  its  coat.  Not  all  grizzlies  are 
grizzled.  Some  are  chocolate,  some 
bronze,  cream,  gray,  cinnamon,  blond, 
black.  The  grizzled  bears,  called  silvertips, 
have  long  silvery  guard  hairs  interspersed 
throughout  shorter,  darker  fur. 

Grizzly  bears  are  walking  appetites.  They 
eat  strawberries,  quamash  roots,  acorns, 
pine  nuts,  wild  turnips,  juniper  berries, 
clover,  mushrooms,  flowers  — enough 
names  to  fill  the  page.  They  eat  ants— 
whack  the  top  off  an  anthill,  lay  a paw  on 
the  pandemonium,  lift  it  off,  lick  up  the  ants 
that  have  climbed  aboard.  They  eat  worms, 
fish,  grubs,  squirrels,  mice.  In  spring,  when 
they  emerge  from  hibernation,  grizzlies 
need  a lot  of  food  fast.  Often  they  make 
those  first  critical  meals  on  elk  or  moose, 
either  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  died 
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over  the  winter,  or  animals  that  were  in  the 
wrong  place  in  spring.  Sometimes  grizzlies 
kill  and  eat  cattle,  and  occasionally  ranch- 
ers shoot  them  for  this  offense. 

Grizzlies  need  a lot  of  room.  Big  animals, 
they  must  feed  across  big  patches  of  coun- 
try. In  the  Yellowstone  area,  territories  as 
large  as  430,000  acres  have  been  recorded, 
with  an  average  of  115,000.  One  bear  may 
roam  several  creek  drainages.  People  have 
seen  grizzlies  loping  along,  looking  neither 
right  nor  left,  crossing  broad,  open  mesas, 
the  bears  visible  for  miles  as  they  ex- 
changed one  corner  of  their  range  for 
another,  drawn  by  who  knows  what. 

On  that  range,  they  are  boss.  There  is  no 
wild  creature  that  can  push  a grizzly 
around.  Andy  Russell,  a hunting  guide- 
turned-photographer,  relates  an  encounter 
between  a big  black  bear  and  a smaller 
grizzly.  “The  fight  had  been  short  and  fatal 
for  the  black:  his  nose  was  broken  just  for- 
ward of  the  eyes,  both  ears  were  torn  out 
by  the  roots,  and  there  were  numerous 
other  signs  of  violence  all  over  him.  The 
grizzly  had  buried  his  victim  without  taking 
a feed,  but. when  we  revisited  the  place  a 
week  later,  the  entire  carcass  had  been 
eaten.” 

Grizzlies  are  also  known  to  kill  each 
other.  One  male  may  do  in  a rival  when  both 
are  interested  in  the  same  female.  The 
bears  stand  like  boxers  trading  roundhouse 
punches.  One  locks  teeth  with  the  other 
and  tries  to  wrench  his  adversary  to  the 
ground.  They  fill  the  woods  and  meadows 
with  bellowing. 

Mating  commences  in  early  June.  A male 
smells  a female  miles  away,  and  follows  her 
about  the  country  until  she  decides  to  stand 
still.  Afterwards,  the  pair  splits  up  and  may 
never  see  each  other  again.  If  they  meet 
the  next  year  when  the  female  is  nursing, 
she  will  send  her  mate  packing,  and  with 
good  reason:  he  is  not  above  eating  the 
cubs. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  wildlife  biologists 
Frank  and  John  Craighead  conducted  land- 
mark research  on  grizzlies  in  the  wild.  They 
trapped  bears  in  and  around  Yellowstone 
Park  and  fitted  them  with  radio  transmitters. 
The  scientists  documented  the  grizzly’s 
reproductive  rate,  among  the  lowest  in 
animals.  They  found  that  the  average  cycle 
for  a female— the  time  from  one  pregnancy 
to  another— is  about  three  years.  Females 
cannot  breed  successfully  until  they  are 
four  and  a half  years  old,  and  many  do  not 
reproduce  until  they  are  eight  or  nine.  Over 
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a lifetime,  a female  may  give  birth  to  from 
six  to  10  cubs,  on  the  average,  many  of 
which  will  not  live  to  adulthood. 

In  one  study,  the  Craigheads  followed 
grizzlies  to  their  winter  dens,  and  even  went 
inside  a few  empty  ones.  The  diggings  are 
on  slopes,  usually  beneath  the  roots  of 
trees.  The  chambers  go  into  the  ground 
about  five  feet,  angling  up  to  trap  body 
heat.  As  the  first  snows  whiten  the  high 
country,  the  bears  drag  in  boughs  and 
grass  for  bedding.  They  crawl  inside  and 
fall  asleep. 

By  monitoring  an  instrumented  bear,  the 
Craigheads  discovered  that  the  denning 
grizzly’s  temperature  drops  10  degrees;  its 
heart  slows  from  the  normal  45  beats  per 
minute  to  as  few  as  10.  Females  that  are 
pregnant  give  birth;  the  cubs  nurse,  and 
grow.  An  adult  bear  does  not  eat,  drink, 
urinate,  or  defecate  for  five  months,  the  nor- 
mal denning  period.  It  may  not  change 
positions  for  a month,  but  if  disturbed  will 
waken  quickly:  several  times  when  the 
Craigheads  approached  dens  they  were 
greeted  with  growls. 

Grizzlies  have  a more  fully  developed 
zone  of  privacy  than  do  other  animals.  In 
man,  the  zone  may  extend  for  a foot  or  so 
around  the  body;  another  person  shoving 
his  chin  an  inch  from  yours  is  inviting  a fist. 
For  grizzlies,  the  zone  is  about  50  yards, 
according  to  the  experts.  You  pop  into  a 
clearing,  and  a bear  100  yards  away  smells 
you  — and  runs.  You  walk  around  a rock  and 
surprise  a bear  10  paces  away— it  charges. 
Or  maybe  it  runs. 


The  most  irascible  grizzlies  are  females 
with  cubs.  They  intend  to  protect  their 
young  against  any  threat.  Yearlings  recently 
cut  loose  by  their  mothers  also  are  apt  to 
be  surly.  A friend  of  mine  once  met  a hiker 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  a shaken  young  fellow 
on  his  way  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  man 
had  run  into  a young  grizzly  about  the  size 
of  a Newfoundland  retriever.  It  had  charged 
at  him  across  a meadow.  He  ran,  and  the 
bear  followed.  It  trailed  him  at  a lope— when 
the  man  stopped,  the  bear  stopped.  When 
panic  seized  the  hiker  and  he  broke  and  ran 
again,  the  bear  followed.  After  several  stops 
and  starts,  the  man  reached  the  meadow’s 
edge.  He  climbed  a tree.  The  grizzly 
ambled  off. 

The  first  person  killed  by  a grizzly  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  was  an  old  man 
who  should  have  known  better.  He  chased 
a cub  up  a tree  and  poked  it  in  the  behind 
with  an  umbrella.  The  mother  demolished 
him.  That  was  in  1907.  Another  man  was 
killed  in  1916,  a third  in  1972.  In  Glacier 
National  Park  in  Montana,  grizzlies  killed 
three  visitors  in  two  separate  incidents  in 
1980;  before  that,  of  150  fatalities  from 
various  causes  since  the  Park’s  1910  open- 
ing, six  had  been  caused  by  grizzlies. 

The  big  problem  is  what  officials  call 
“habituation”— when  bears  lose  their  fear 
of  humans.  In  Glacier,  visitors  increased 
from  500,000  in  1950  to  1.5  million  in  1980. 
As  backpacking  has  risen  in  popularity, 
thousands  of  people  have  been  striking  out 
each  year  into  the  wildest  portions  of  Gla- 
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cier,  Yellowstone,  and  the  national  forest 
and  wilderness  lands  surrounding  these 
refuges.  Grizzlies  smell  backpackers,  hear 
them  again  and  again.  A factor  complicat- 
ing the  situation  is  garbage.  From  the  1930s 
until  the  early  1970s,  concessioners  and 
other  local  elements  dumped  garbage  in 
open  pits  in  and  around  both  parks.  The 
reason  was  to  attract  grizzlies  and  black 
bears— tourists  liked  to  see  the  animals. 

Although  the  parks  have  closed  all 
dumps  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction, 
and  although  bear  sightings  have  fallen 
since  the  closings,  bears  still  associate 
humans  with  free  food.  They  walk  into 
campgrounds,  rip  open  backpacks  and 
coolers,  and  feast.  The  Park  Service  traps 
and  transfers  overly  familiar  bears,  and  kills 
those  with  histories  of  camp  raiding  and  ag- 
gressive behavior. 

A nightmare  scenario:  one  summer, 
because  of  a shortage  of  natural  food, 
bears  start  showing  up  in  campgrounds  in 
record  numbers.  There  are  incidents. 
People  are  killed.  A tremendous  public  out- 
cry is  heard,  shriller  than  the  one  following 
the  three  Glacier  killings  of  1980.  “Parks  are 
for  people!”  is  the  rallying  cry.  The  Park  Ser- 
vice is  ordered  to  go  after  bears. 

We  accept  thousands  of  highway  deaths 
each  year.  We  are  numb  to  death  by  fire, 
industrial  accidents,  murder.  For  some  rea- 
son, we  cannot  accept  killings  by  animals. 

It  is  conceivable— even  probable,  if  you 
look  at  how  the  human  population  has 
grown  in  the  last  century— that  some  day 
there  will  be  no  more  grizzlies  in  the  lower 
48  states.  The  bears  are  imperiled  by  clear- 
cutting,  mining,  road-building,  poaching, 
recreational  development,  and  their  own 
slow  reproduction.  A sudden  loss  of  bears 
— especially  if  the  loss  included  many 
females— could  put  the  population  into  a 
spin. 

Debate  rages  over  how  many  grizzlies 
the  country  can  accomodate.  Some  ranch- 
ers and  herders  suggest  zero.  Other  people 
argue  toward  restocking  grizzlies  in  remote 
areas  from  which  they  were  eliminated 
many  years  ago.  Most  biologists  want  to 
maintain  populations  in  the  three  remain- 
ing ecosystems,  but  concede  that  the  spe- 
cies’ future  lies  in  western  Canada  and 
Alaska,  where  25,000  to  35,000  grizzlies  still 
dwell. 

I,  for  one,  would  hate  to  see  the  bears  go. 
Country  that  still  has  grizzlies— predators 
physically  capable  of  and  occasionally  in- 


clined toward  killing  people— remains  wil- 
derness. Country  that  once  had  grizzlies 
does  not. 

To  avoid  grizzlies,  I have  read,  you  should 
hike  along  beating  a Sierra  cup  with  a 
spoon  or  rattling  rocks  in  a can  or,  as  one 
source  suggests,  periodically  sounding  a 
blast  on  an  air  horn.  Noise-making  goes 
against  my  grain.  I go  in  the  mountains  to 
see  animals,  not  to  chase  them  away.  I go 
hoping  to  spot  my  first  grizzly  (I  have  never 
seen  one  that  was  not  stretched  thin  on 
somebody’s  cabin  wall,  or  rising  huge  and 
open-mouthed  behind  a mauve  rope  in  a 
museum),  which  is  not  to  say  that  I try  to 
attract  them.  I string  my  food  between  two 
trees  or,  if  I’m  very  tired,  leave  it  in  a 
meadow  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
tent.  I prefer  cooking  at  least  this  far  away, 
and  I clean  fish  even  farther  removed. 

Crandall  Creek,  in  the  Absaroka  Moun- 
tains, is  a place  where  you  could  meet  a 
grizzly.  It  is  elk  and  deer  country,  timbered 
draws  and  grassy  meadows  and  abundant 
springs.  Climb  to  the  headwaters,  cross  a 
divide,  and  you  are  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The 
opposing  drainage  is  Cache  Creek,  where. 
I’ve  been  told,  the  Park  Service  sometimes 
drops  off  problem  grizzlies  — bears  that 
bum  food  and  dismantle  garbage  cans  and 
leave  claw  marks  on  the  Winnebagos  at 
West  Thumb. 

We  knew  grizzlies  were  around.  On  sand- 
bars we  had  seen  tracks,  broad  pads  with 
points  of  claws  well  in  front.  We  found  fur- 
rows scratched  on  trees  higher  than  we 
could  reach. 

I conjured  up  Old  Ephraim.  He  had  little 
black  eyes  and  a blond  face  and  a humped 
neck  and  carrion  breath.  Unlike  the  other 
grizzlies  left  in  the  country,  he  knew  that  his 
tribe  had  at  one  time  numbered  100,000.  He 
remembered  when  he  was  the  undisputed 
king.  He  stood  just  outside  the  circle  of 
firelight,  and  coughed. 
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BOW  HUNTING? 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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THIS  1950  photo  illustrates  the  archery  tackle 
and  attire  of  that  period.  Note  longbow,  back 
quiver,  and  that  the  clenched  hand  is  used  as 
the  arrow  rest. 


AS  WE  APPROACH  the  thirty-third 
, year  of  speeial  bow  hunting  sea- 
sons in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  an  overall 
objective  look  at  the  sport  is  in  order. 
Those  of  us  who  hunted  that  first  day 
in  1951,  and  before,  see  a much  different 
picture  today  than  that  which  greeted 
us  on  that  auspicious  opener. 

Things  have  changed.  Not  only  does 
the  bow  hunter  himself  present  a dif- 
ferent visual  image,  but  also  his  equip- 
ment and  his  hunting  tackle  have 
undergone  drastic  technical  improve- 


ments. Even  his  methods  of  hunting  are 
substantially  different. 

What  we  wish  to  address  here  is 
whether  these  changes,  all  of  them  or 
just  some  of  them,  have  been  for  the 
better.  It  is  dangerous  journalistic 
ground.  No  matter  that  this  writer  has 
been  close  to  all  of  it  during  transitions 
of  the  past  decades;  one  man’s  opinion 
is  just  that.  But  what  follows  is  based 
on  fact,  intimate  observation  and  prac- 
tical experience. 

Let’s  start  with  the  hunter  himself. 
The  masculine  includes  the  feminine 
since  ladies  were  late  on  the  hunting 
scene  despite  Roman  mythology  which 
established  Diana  as  goddess  of  hunt- 
ing with  her  Greek  counterpart,  Ar- 
temis, some  500  years  BC. 

Even  when  bow  hunting  came  into 
full  recognition  here  in  1951,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  a bow  hunter  as  such 
by  his  apparel.  Most  of  us  simply  wore 
whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain 
comfort.  There  was  little  initial  effort 
to  effect  camouflage.  After  all,  we  had 
been  taking  deer  with  the  gun  for  years 
— frequently  well  within  bow  range. 
And  heavy  foliage  of  early  autumn 
often  necessitates  that  the  animals  be 
fairly  close  just  to  be  seen. 

Today’s  serious  bow  hunter  is  most 
often  camouflaged  to  the  hilt.  Not  only 
is  he  wearing  a full  suit  and  head  gear 
of  variegated  color  patterns,  but  also 
his  face  is  usually  hidden.  The  latter  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  commercial 
colored  creams,  stripes  of  burnt  cork,  or 
the  wearing  of  netting  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Camouflage  is  even  extended 
to  the  bow  itself  by  application  of  paint 
or  cloth  sleeves  of  material  similar  to  the 
suit.  Arrows  are  sometimes  splotched 
their  length  with  woodland  colors. 
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Camouflage  gloves  may  be  worn. 

There  is  no  quarrel  here  with  this. 
There  has  never  been  a fatality  in  this 
commonwealth  wherein  one  bow 
hunter  was  shot  by  another,  despite  the 
highest  number  of  bow  hunters  of  any 
state.  Camouflage  is  important  to  deer 
hunting  when  utilizing  the  bow. 

The  widest  transition  has  been  in  the 
type  of  tackle  utilized  by  the  bow 
hunter.  Prior  to  World  War  II  most  of 
us  carried  bows,  frequently  homemade, 
patterned  after  the  famous  English 
longbow.  Few  had  so  much  as  an  arrow 
rest,  the  top  of  the  closed  fist  having 
served  this  function  since  the  beginning 
of  archery  itself  — at  least  25,000  years 
earlier.  Arrows,  although  varying  in 
construction  from  straight  shafts  to 
fancy  footed  creations,  were  almost  in- 
variably made  of  wood.  Today  we  have 
aluminum  and  fiberglass  as  well  as 
wooden  arrows. 

Advent  of  the  recurve  bow  came  in 
stages  after  World  War  II.  First  was  the 
non-working  recurve,  then  the  modified 
recurve,  and  finally  the  full  recurve. 
Although  they  were  merely  updates  of 
some  early  Indian  bows  and  the  ancient 
Asiatic  bows,  improved  performance  at- 
tracted even  longbow  archers  despite 
grumblings  along  the  way. 

Enter  the  Compound 

Enter  the  compound  bow  in  the  late 
1960s,  and  a veritable  revolution  in  this 
phase  of  archery  in  the  mid  1970s.  Most 
of  us  resisted  this  transition  until  effi- 
cacy of  the  new  contraption  over  tradi- 
tional bows  was  proven  beyond  a doubt. 
Its  introduction  brought  the  first  change 
in  basic  bow  dynamics  since  the  first 
string  successfully  propelled  an  arrow. 

There  were  and  still  are  those  who 
argue  that  advantages  of  the  new  cable- 
and-wheel  contraption  provide  an  un- 
fair edge  over  those  utilizing  the  re- 
curves and  longbows  for  target  and  for 
hunting.  They  are  right  on  the  first 
count,  but  the  success  ratio  for  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  has  not  substantiated  the 
second.  Except  for  FITA  competition 
and  those  organizations  which  adhere 
to  this  worldwide  association’s  prefer- 


ence, the  compound  bow  has  all  but 
taken  over  target  archery  and  bow 
hunting.  A notable  exception  is  Na- 
tional Bare  Bow  Association.  More 
about  that  later. 

Statistically,  as  a hunting  arm,  the 
compound  bow  has  not  increased  the 
ratio  of  successful  Pennsylvania  bow 
hunters,  but  it  has  certain  advantages. 
Increased  speed,  when  compared  to 
traditional  bows,  makes  it  possible  for 
youngsters  and  ladies  to  get  acceptable 
performance  with  lighter  weight  bows 
more  suited  to  their  muscular  ability. 
Oldsters,  and  those  afflicted  with  bur- 
sitis, rheumatism  and  other  ailments 
associated  with  advancing  years,  are 
better  able  to  handle  the  compound  and 
remain  in  bow  hunting.  For  all,  the 
actual  letdown  in  back  pressure  needed 
to  hold  a bow  at  full  draw  permits  a 
longer  hold  when  an  animal  is  moving 
into  an  opening  or  a preferred  shooting 
distance. 

Despite  continued  personal  esthetic 
revulsion  when  comparing  the  com- 
pound with  traditional  bows,  I cannot 
fault  it  as  a hunting  arm.  It  may  result 
in  fewer  cripples  and  does  provide  more 


TODAY’S  BOW  HUNTERS  use  modern 
camouflage  attire,  including  face  mask  and 
gloves.  Even  bow  and  arrows  are  painted  with 
subdued  tones  to  eliminate  unwanted  re- 
flections. 
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TIED-ON  climbing  blocks  such  as 
these  made  by  Bill  Wadsworth  for 
getting  into  treestand  cannot  injure 
trees. 


opportunities  because  of  its  flatter  tra- 
jectory when  compared  to  equal  draw 
weights  in  recurve  and  compound 
bows. 

Sights  on  a bow  are  a distinct  advan- 
tage for  the  person  capable  of  utilizing 
them  properly.  There  certainly  is  a vari- 
ety from  which  to  choose.  All  of  them 
will  provide  assistance  in  pinpointing 
aim  at  anything,  whether  it  is  an  inani- 
mate object  such  as  a stump  or  paper 
target,  or  a living  creature,  as  a deer  or 
a rabbit.  But  sights  are  next  to  worth- 
less in  hunting  unless  the  distance  is 
known  or  the  archer  can  estimate  it 
well. 

There  is  even  a rangefinder  produced 
by  Ranging,  Inc.,  which  eliminates  the 
guesswork  in  establishing  distances  in 
advance.  When  combined  with  the 
company’s  Ranging  Bowsight,  the 
hunter  can  reduce  human  error  to  a fine 
minimum.  More  on  this  in  a later 
column. 

Any  rangefinding  device  is  most  val- 
uable to  archers  who  hunt  from  estab- 
lished ground  or  tree  stands.  At  least 
one  outfitter  in  the  West  has  placed 
markers  at  known  distances  surround- 
ing a waterhole  so  that  antelope  hunt- 
ers need  only  pick  the  proper  sighting 
pin  to  zero  in  on  the  animals. 


The  mention  of  tree  stands  brings 
into  view  another  controversial  assist  to 
the  bow  hunter.  This  writer  admits  to 
utilizing  any  natural  advantages  such  as 
trees  or  rocks  or  earthen  promontories, 
although  he  has  no  enthusiasm  for  arti- 
ficial tree  stands.  There  have  been  many 
injuries,  some  of  them  serious,  from 
using  such  devices.  But  the  primary  per- 
sonal objection  is  in  the  fact  that 
ambushing  animals  from  them  removes 
yet  another  challenge  to  sustaining 
some  semblance  of  primitive  hunting. 

Most  of  the  early  controversy  sur- 
rounded damage  that  some  tree  stands 
did  to  living  trees.  Most  of  this  objection 
has  been  nullified  by  manufacturers 
who  redesigned  their  stands  to  elimi- 
nate or  minimize  such  damage.  Climb- 
ing blocks  of  wood  have  been  developed 
which  enable  the  archer  to  climb  trees 
without  any  remote  possibility  of  dam- 
aging even  the  surface  bark.  Originally 
designed  by  Bill  Wadsworth  of  New  Jer- 
sey, there  is  now  a commercial  variety. 
Those  who  use  some  of  the  older  mod- 
els of  tree  stand  do  run  a risk  of  appre- 
hension if  it  can  be  proven  that  their 
stands  do  indeed  damage  trees. 

Look  Askance 

One  might  even  look  askance  at  the 
new  arrow  quivers  if  he  is  inclined 
toward  nitpicking.  A variety  of  bow 
quivers,  which  attach  to  the  bow  itself, 
are  a far  cry  from  the  back  quivers  of 
the  Indians  or  the  chariot  quivers  of  the 
ancients.  Quivers  which  attach  to  the 
bow  make  availability  of  a second  or 
more  arrows  much  easier.  Conventional 
back  quivers,  which  came  in  with  mod- 
ern bow  hunting,  require  some  intricate 
calisthenics  to  remove  an  arrow.  Such 
movement  lesseas  the  possibility  of  even 
getting  a rare  second  shot.  Too,  these 
quivers  frequently  cover  the  license 
which  must  be  displayed  on  the  center 
of  the  back.  Improved  back  quivers 
enhance  the  ability  to  reach  for  a sec- 
ond shaft,  but  they  have  never  become 
widely  popular. 

Side  quivers,  which  fasten  to  the  belt, 
provide  for  a fast  draw.  But  if  much 
tramping  through  the  brush  is  contem- 
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plated,  you  can  be  certain  that  arrows 
will  catch  on  projecting  twigs  to  the 
detriment  of  fletching  and  peace  of 
mind.  Besides,  they  are  noisy. 

Even  a bow  quiver  can  be  noisy  if  it 
is  not  properly  fitted  to  the  bow.  But  it 
is  still  a great  improvement  for  hunting 
over  the  old  Indian  quiver  of  animal 
skins. 

Waterproof  shoes,  which  will  stay 
that  way  for  a few  years  if  properly 
cared  for,  are  considerable  advance- 
ment over  deerskin  moccasins  for  civili- 
zation-softened bow  hunters.  While  not 
as  quiet,  and  perhaps  requiring  even 
greater  stealth  because  of  it,  they  none- 
theless provide  needed  protection  where 
discarded  broken  glass  at  times  may  vie 
with  sharp  stones  to  carve  an  archer’s 
feet. 

There  are  other  modern  “inventions” 
that  may  seem  out  of  place  to  those 
interested  in  retaining  the  primitive 
approach  as  closely  as  possible.  We  have 
available  such  items  as  insulated  under- 
wear, ear  muffs,  special  gloves  or  mit- 
tens, hand  warmers,  etc.,  all  of  which 
protect  our  health  and  safety  but  do  lit- 
tle for  any  effort  to  emulate  forebearers. 

So,  where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Commercial  interests  want  no  part 
of  anything  which  might  outlaw  any 
equipment  or  tackle  attractive  to  bow 
hunters.  Some  have  even  resisted  Na- 
tional Bowhunter  Education  Program 
— presumably  because  they  fear  it 
might  discourage  some  bow  hunters. 
Bowhunter  educational  programs  are 
voluntary  except  in  a few  states  and 
Canadian  provinces. 

National  Bare  Bow  Association  spells 
out  its  objection  to  deviation  from  the 
primitive  by  limiting  membership  to 


BAKER  ground  blind  provides  ail-around  con- 
cealment for  bow  hunter  when  strategically 
placed.  Such  an  arrangement  allows  archer 
more  freedom  of  movement,  but  takes  time 
to  set  up. 

those  who  hunt  only  with  longbows  and 
recurve  bows.  Nor  does  it  permit  any 
release  aids  except  a finger  tab,  glove, 
or  a Chinese  thumb  ring.  No  sights  may 
be  utilized  if  one  is  to  maintain  con- 
formance with  the  organization’s  im- 
age. 

The  greatest  fear  among  detractors  of 
modern  improvements,  aside  from  re- 
moving much  of  the  romance  associated 
with  bow  hunting,  is  that  taking  big 
game  with  the  bow  might  become  too 
easy.  They  also  suspect  that  some  hunt- 
ers will  be  tempted  to  take  shots  beyond 
their  personal  capabilities  in  false  reli- 
ance upon  gadgets  which  prove  effec- 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible . Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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tive  on  structured  target  lines. 

Their  fears  are  well  grounded.  To- 
day’s bow  hunters  are  little  different 
than  those  in  the  early  days  of  bow 
hunting.  There  are,  and  have  always 
been,  those  who  look  for  reason  to  boast 
about  long  shots  that  never  should  have 
been  attempted  — even  if  successful. 

What  it  all  sifts  down  to  is  mostly  an 
individual  proposition.  Aside  from  rules 
imposed  by  law,  each  bow  hunter 
should  approach  the  sport  with  inten- 
tions that  best  fit  his  true  feelings  of 
sportsmanship.  I suggest  that  these  be 
such  that  will  permit  the  bow  hunter 


to  have  a real  sense  of  aecomplishment 
when  he  scores.  They  should  provide  a 
personal  code  that  includes  respect  for 
both  fellow  hunters  and  the  game. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  success.  Nor 
is  any  gadgetry  ever  going  to  be  a com- 
plete substitute  for  woodsmanship  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  quarry  we 
seek.  But  it  does  place  in  question  the 
importanee  of  trophy  kills  unless  all  fac- 
tors of  primitive  endeavor  are  consid- 
ered. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  bow  hunt- 
ing does  to  us  may  be  more  important 
than  what  we  do  to  bow  hunting. 


Jordan  State  Game  Farm 


On  August  24,  1929,  the  Jordan  State  Game  Farm,  near  Harlansburg  in 
Lawrenee  County,  was  dedicated  for  propagation  of  ringnecked  pheasants.  It 
was  diseontinued  in  1946  when  operations  were  transferred  to  Western  Game 
Farm  near  Cambridge  Springs  in  Crawford  County. 
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THE  22  HORNET  RE  VISITED 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


6 6X7’0U’RE  Lewis,  right?”  inquired 

X the  baekroad  storekeeper. 

“That’s  right,”  I answered  while 
studying  his  candy  display.  “Why  do 
you  ask?” 

“If  you’re  a groundhog  shooter,  I got 
a job  for  you.” 

“I’m  a groundhog  shooter,  and  I’m 
looking  for  work,”  I said  jokingly. 
“What’s  your  problem?” 

“I  have  a tomato  patch  across  the  hol- 
low and  a couple  of  chucks  are  stripping 
the  tomatoes  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  I took 
a few  shots  with  my  22  rifle  but  never 
came  close,  and  I had  a couple  of  other 
hunters  bang  away  several  times.  Come 
along  and  I’ll  show  you  the  mile-long 
shot.” 

I grabbed  my  binoculars  as  we  passed 
my  car  and  slipped  to  the  back  of  the 
store.  He  warned  me  to  be  mighty  cau- 
tious. 

“There,  see  that  big  rascal  at  the  far 
end  of  the  patch,”  he  whispered. 

Sure  enough,  a large  chuck  was 
standing  upright,  staring  in  our  direc- 
tion. What  the  aged  store  owner 
thought  was  a mile-long  shot  translated 
into  a step  or  two  beyond  150  yards. 
Perfect  for  the  Hornet.  I gave  him  a ten 
second  lesson  in  how  to  adjust  binocu- 
lars and  beat  a hasty  exit  for  my  rifle. 

A minute  later,  I was  sitting  comfort- 
ably behind  a wooden  crate  waiting  for 
the  chuck  to  resurface.  When  it  bolted 
upright,  I rested  the  Model  43  Win- 
chester on  top  of  the  crate,  aligned  the 
J 2.5  Weaver  and  touched  off  the  shot. 
The  resounding  thud  of  the  bullet 
assured  me  I had  connected,  but  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  having  problems 
with  the  binoculars,  claimed  I missed. 
A yard  or  so  from  where  I had  shot,  one 
popped  up  for  an  instant  and  disap- 
peared. Apparently,  the  storekeeper  was 
right. 

For  the  next  minute,  he  gave  me  de- 


RUGER NO.  3 with  6x  UnertI  is  one  of  Lewis’s 
favorite  Hornets  as  it  is  light,  short  and  accu- 
rate—an  ideal  combination  of  characteristics 
for  this  little  load. 


tailed  instructions  on  the  chuck’s  move- 
ments, and  when  it  appeared  in  a bare 
spot,  I cut  loose. 

“You  got  that  one,”  my  spotter  called. 
“Now  if  we  get  the  other  so  and  so,  I 
should  have  some  tomatoes  to  can.” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  both  shots 
had  connected.  The  old  fellow  claimed 
it  was  the  greatest  shooting  he  had  ever 
seen  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  shells. 
He  took  a long  look  at  my  Winchester 
Hornet,  wondering  if  he  should  get  one 
in  case  other  chucks  moved  in. 

When  I made  those  two  shots  back 
in  1947,  the  22  Hornet  was  reigning 
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KKJ  Walther  with  6x  Weaver,  Unertl-scoped 
Huger,  M54  Anschutz  with  T6  Weaver,  M82 
Kimber  and  6x  Burris,  and  342  Savage  with 
2V4X  Boonescope  are  some  of  the  Hornets 
Lewis  has  hunted  with  over  the  years.  All  did 
the  job,  so  in  the  end  personal  preference 
should  account  for  choice. 


king  of  the  varmint  rifles.  The  218  Bee 
had  a following,  and  quite  an  argument 
existed  between  the  two  factions.  But 
there  was  no  real  basis  for  the  contro- 
versy. Ballistically,  the  218  Bee  had  a 
slight  edge  due  to  its  larger  case  capac- 
ity and  sharper  shoulder  angle,  which 
helped  combustion  with  some  powders. 
In  single  shot  rifles,  the  Bee  was  accur- 
ate, but  for  some  strange  reason,  it  just 
died.  It  never  generated  a hard-core  fol- 
lowing like  the  Hornet  clan. 

I have  made  no  bones  about  the  Hor- 
net being  a dying  cartridge,  and  I doubt 
if  the  tiny  cartridge  will  ever  regain  its 
position  as  the  number  one  varmint  car- 
tridge. Nevertheless,  the  Hornet  is  not 
as  dead  as  many  of  us  have  claimed.  It’s 
a strange  situation  to  be  sure.  Urbani- 
zation and  not  ballistics  may  give  the 
Hornet  a new  lease  on  life. 

It’s  well  documented  that  the  advent 
of  the  222  Bemington  almost  killed  the 
Hornet  and  did  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  Bee.  There  is  no  deep 
secret  why  this  happened.  Back  in  1950, 
new  varmint  hunters  were  talking  in 
terms  of  distance.  With  the  common 


rimfire  22  long  rifle,  an  85-yard  shot 
was  the  limit.  While  the  Hornet  buffs 
could  easily  add  another  75  yards  to  the 
rimfire,  they  were  troubled  with  prob- 
lems much  beyond  200  yards.  Then 
along  came  the  222  Remington  with  a 
much  higher  velocity  and  a solid  250- 
yard  accuracy  range  (300  when  condi- 
tions were  right),  and  it  didn’t  require 
a college  education  to  see  the  limitations 
of  both  the  Bee  and  Hornet. 

“Everything  has  its  day,”  was  a favor- 
ite expression  of  my  mother.  It  could  be 
that  the  222  is  faeing  the  same  bitter  test 
with  the  new  kid  on  the  block.  Reming- 
ton’s 223.  To  add  to  the  222’s  woes,  the 
22-250  is  super  accurate  far  beyond  the 
300-yard  range.  Coupled  with  these  two 
224  ereations  are  the  Gmm’s  which  for 
windy  days  complete  the  varmint  hunt- 
er’s arsenal.  Long  range  shooting  is  not 
just  a mystery  any  longer. 

Now  the  seene  is  ehanging.  While 
400-yard  shots  are  still  in  vogue,  finding 
areas  that  offer  such  super  long  shots  are 
becoming  noticeably  searce.  The  rash  of 
new  housing  whieh  has  resulted  from 
the  exodus  out  of  the  eities  to  remote 
rural  areas  has  put  a new  light  on  var- 
mint shooting.  It  could  be  there  is  a 
special  need  for  a eartridge  that  has  a 
low  noise  level  and  is  not  overly  prone 
to  ricochet.  So  I think  we  had  better 
hold  off  burying  the  old  Hornet  ear- 
tridge, for  it  has  all  the  requisites  for  this 
type  of  shooting. 

Starting  Place 

We  have  to  turn  a few  pages  of  his- 
tory to  find  a starting  place  for  the 
Hornet.  Also,  we  have  to  remember  that 
speed  was  the  goal  of  every  cartridge 
designer.  Although  there  were  a few 
gun  buffs  who  wildcatted  eartridges 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  new 
designs  baek  then  came  from  estab- 
lished manufacturers. 

As  Amerieans  were  shaking  loose 
from  the  lingering  impact  of  the  Civil 
War  and  were  getting  back  to  normal 
after  the  Spanish  American  war  in 
1898,  sport  shooting  started  replaeing 
the  hunting  type.  'Varmint  hunting  in 
those  days  was  still  more  or  less  a means 
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HORNET  AND  K-HORNET,  left.  Right,  lifesize  100-yard  group  is  typical  of  those  delivered  by 
Hornet— unexciting  but  efficient.  Trajectory  becomes  a problem  with  this  load  before  accuracy. 


of  getting  rid  of  unwanted  pests  like 
chucks,  coyotes,  prairie  dogs  and  crows. 
Life  was  hard,  and  eking  out  a living 
with  a team  of  horses  was  hard  work 
and  the  rewards  were  few.  The  destruc- 
tion of  any  edible  fruit  or  vegetable  was 
a direct  loss  at  the  family  table.  It’s  easy 
to  see  why  farmers  had  so  little  affinity 
for  chucks,  rabbits  and  crows. 

Around  1857,  the  22  short  was  estab- 
lished as  America’s  first  self-contained 
metallic  cartridge.  Probably  intended 
more  for  self  defense  than  hunting,  the 
short  wasn’t  too  effective  and  gave  way 
to  the  22  extra  long  that  hit  the  scene 
in  1880.  That  stepped  aside  for  the  long 
rifle  cartridge  in  1887.  Still  lacking  in 
power  and  distance,  Winchester  offered 
the  22  Winchester  Rimfire  (WRF) 
around  1890.  It  had  more  killing  power 
than  the  long  rifle,  but  failed  miserably 
in  the  accuracy  column. 

In  an  attempt  to  up  the  velocity  of 
the  22  bullet,  the  switch  was  made  be- 
tween 1885/90  to  the  22  Winchester 


Centerfire.  It  may  have  been  especially 
made  for  the  new  1885  Winchester.  It 
was  chambered  later  for  the  Remington 
Model  7 rolling  block  in  1904.  Since  the 
new  creation  was  a long  cartridge,  it 
didn’t  work  in  with  the  repeaters  of  that 
day.  Hence,  it  was  confined  to  single 
shot  outfits. 

Winchester  gave  it  a lot  of  exposure, 
claiming  it  was  a 200-yard  cartridge, 
but  with  a top  muzzle  velocity  of  only 
1650  fps  with  the  45-grain  bullet,  it  had 
a trajectory  arc  like  a rainbow  on  long 
shots.  When  it  hit  the  varmint  clan,  it 
was  soon  learned  the  new  creation 
added  only  about  50  yards  to  the 
75-yard  range  of  the  22  long  rifle. 

Whether  it  proved  itself  in  the  field 
is  really  not  important  now;  it  did  play 
an  important  role  in  cartridge  devel- 
opment. You  see,  the  old  Winchester 
Centerfire  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
famous  22  Hornet.  Originally,  the  22 
Centerfire  was  loaded  with  black  pow- 
der, then  with  smokeless  with  the  same 
ballistics,  and  eventually  manufactur- 
ers in  Europe  pushed  the  velocity  to 
over  1700  fps.  Rut  it  just  didn’t  catch  on. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  Hornet  steps 
in. 

I doubt  if  anyone  knows  the  exact 
date  that  experimenters  began  looking 
for  ways  to  upgrade  the  22  WCF,  but 
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TIM  LEWIS  zeroes  in  Kimber  Hornet  from  Joe 
Hall’s  Porta-Bench.  Hall  makes  these  at  443 
Wells  Road,  Doylestown,  Pa.  18901.  Unit  is 
easily  disassembled  for  transportation  in  car. 


between  1920  and  1930,  Colonel  Town- 
send Whelen,  Captain  G.  L.  Wotkyns 
and  others  were  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing the  Hornet.  There  are  claims 
that  the  first  Hornet  cartridges  boasted 
a muzzle  velocity  of  over  2600  fps,  but 
early  factory  figures  don’t  substantiate 
that  and  show  a figure  of  2350  fps.  Still, 
that  was  a significant  gain  over  the  rim- 
fires  and  the  Winchester  Centerfire  car- 
tridges. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  the  Hornet  re- 
ceived rave  notices  after  the  word  got 
around.  Adding  1000  feet  per  second  to 
a bullet  also  added  a substantial 
amount  of  sure-hitting  range. 

There  is  one  interesting  aspect  on 
how  the  new  cartridge  was  set  up  ballis- 
tically.  Some  of  the  early  versions  car- 
ried the  same  internal  bore  dimensions 
as  the  22  rimfire,  which  was  .217  bore 
and  .223  groove  diameter.  The  first 
bullets  offered  by  Winchester  were  .223 
diameter,  and  the  Hornet  clan  still 
refers  to  the  tight  bores  of  the  early 
Hornets. 

I’m  not  trying  to  protect  the  old  car- 
tridge, but  it’s  within  reason  to  believe 
too  much  was  expected  from  the  little 
cartridge.  I have  no  proof,  but  just 
knowing  a little  about  the  minds  of 


advertisers,  I feel  sure  the  Hornet  was 
vastly  overrated  — probably  trying  to 
live  up  to  300-yard  claims.  Occasionally 
the  Hornet  will  slather  a chuck  at  300 
yards,  but  this  doesn’t  make  it  a long- 
range  cartridge.  From  my  shooting,  a 
225-yard  shot  is  stretching  the  accuracy 
potential  of  the  Hornet.  At  less  than 
175,  it’s  a potent  varminter. 

I’m  always  puzzled  when  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Hornet  fans  want  to  put  their 
favorite  on  equal  terms  with  bigger  car- 
tridges. What’s  the  point?  Let  it  be 
what  it  is  — a smacking  good  short 
range,  low  noise  level  cartridge.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  anything  else.  In  that 
particular  role,  it  has  no  peer.  The 
17-caliber  crowd  boasts  of  higher  veloc- 
ities, but  the  25-grain  17-caliber  bullet 
won’t  add  much  to  the  Hornet’s  range, 
especially  on  windy  days. 

The  Achilles  heel  of  the  Hornet  is  its 
accuracy.  I can’t  recall  ever  shooting  a 
Hornet  that  would  group  consistently 
below  one  inch  at  100  yards.  Over  the 
years,  I range  tested  many  Hornets,  in- 
cluding the  Winchester  Model  54, 
Roger’s  No.  3,  Savage’s  342  and  the 
KKJ  Walther.  Now  and  then,  a 5-shot 
group  would  break  the  inch  mark,  but 
I finally  reached  the  conclusion  that 
1 Va  inches  was  the  most  I could  expect. 
On  the  average,  the  Hornet  ranges  up 
to  2 inches  at  100  yards. 

Accuracy  Problems 

I’ve  discussed  the  Hornet’s  accuracy 
problems  with  some  top  shooters  and 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a general  agree- 
ment what  is  wrong.  From  my  own 
point  of  view,  I think  several  things 
contribute  to  the  problem.  First,  the 
case  is  small,  paeked  with  fast-burning 
powder.  Maybe  the  Hornet  case  would 
adapt  better  to  the  17  caliber.  The  sec- 
ond factor  is  the  long  gentle  neck  slope. 
There  is  practically  no  angle  at  all, 
which  is  the  only  reason  in  my  book 
that  the  218  Bee  had  the  edge  over  the 
Hornet  on  the  test  range.  I put  the 
blame  on  the  design  of  the  case,  with 
the  slow  l-in-16  twist  being  the  third 
factor. 

I reiterate  that  too  much  is  expected 
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from  the  little  case.  I think  I’m  correct 
in  saying  the  Hornet  turned  in  a fair  job 
in  the  accuracy  realm  when  40  to  45 
grain  bullets  were  used.  Bullet  weights 
from  50  grains  up  didn’t  have  sufficient 
rotational  spin  to  stabilize  them,  and 
that’s  why  I put  some  of  the  blame  on 
the  twist. 

Old-time  Hornet  shooters  dreamed 
of  better  balanced  bullets  to  help  the 
accuracy  of  the  cartridge,  but  I’ve 
pumped  a lot  of  benchrest  bullets  down 
the  bore  of  Hornet  outfits  without  get- 
ting spectacular  results  on  the  target. 
But,  there  may  be  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

Kimber  of  Oregon  has  recently  intro- 
duced their  Model  82  bolt  action  in  the 
Hornet  chambering.  It’s  practically  the 
same  outfit  as  Kimber’s  superb  Model 
82  22  rimfire,  with  the  exception  that 
the  twist  has  been  speeded  up  to  I-in- 
14.  I have  no  great  hopes  the  new  ver- 
sion will  snuff  out  all  the  accuracy  pains 
associated  with  the  Hornet,  but  the 
faster  twist  probably  will  help  with  the 
heavier  bullets. 

I may  be  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
but  Kimber  is  looking  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  coming  out  with  a K-Hornet  in 
a heavy  barrel  version  of  the  Model  82. 
If  this  comes  to  fruition,  the  new  design 
may  really  give  the  old  Hornet  a shot 
of  adrenaline. 

In  case  you’re  not  familiar  with  the 
K-Hornet,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
regular  Hornet  case  blown  out  some- 
what to  give  a new  shoulder  angle  of 
a sharp  40  degrees  or  thereabouts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Speer  Reloading  Manual 
for  Wildcat  Cartridges,  Lysle  D.  Kil- 
bourn  designed  this  case  many  years 
back.  His  reasons  were  to  get  more 
powder  capacity  and  to  sharpen  the 


the  shoulder  angle  in  hopes  of  getting 
better  combustion  with  several  dif- 
ferent powders. 

The  manual  shows  that  13  V2  grains 
of  4227  behind  a 40-grain  Speer  bullet 
develops  a muzzle  velocity  of  3218  fps. 
In  the  conventional  case,  12.4  grains  of 
4227  pushes  the  40-grain  bullet  out  the 
muzzle  at  2900  fps  according  to  the 
Hornady  Handbook,  Volumn  II. 

Somewhere  in  the  1950s,  I used  a 
K-Hornet,  and  it  outshot  any  Hornet  I 
had  used.  There’s  no  question  the 
K-Hornet  will  group  better  than  the 
regular  case.  Kimber  now  offers  the 
conventional  Hornet  in  their  Model  82, 
and  I have  high  hopes  my  range  tests 
will  show  the  faster  twist  will  help  with 
accuracy.  The  K-Hornet  in  a heavy 
barrel  could  be  what  the  Hornet  fans 
have  been  waiting  for. 

What  has  kept  the  Hornet  alive  over 
the  50-year  span  since  its  inception? 
Maybe  the  same  could  be  asked  about 
the  30-30  Winchester.  I have  to  confess 
the  Hornet  doesn’t  have  the  impressive 
track  record  of  the  30-30,  but  it  could 
be  just  that  it’s  a pleasing  cartridge  to 
shoot.  I believe  most  of  its  followers 
remember  it  in  its  heyday  before  the 
entry  of  the  Remington  222. 

It  definitely  has  its  followers.  An- 
schutz, Savage  and  Ruger,  plus  custom 
rifle  builders,  have  been  turning  out 
Hornets  for  a number  of  years.  Now, 
Kimber  of  Oregon  joins  in  with  a new 
twist,  and  that’s  not  a pun,  either. 

While  many  gunwriters  have  written 
a requiem  for  the  Hornet,  it’s  far  from 
dead;  it’s  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity the  Hornet  may  have  climbed  a rung 
or  two  on  the  varmint  popularity  lad- 
der. That’s  why  I revisited  the  22  Hor- 
net. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

iVAat  no  wife  of  a writer  can  ever  understand  is  that  a writer  is  working  when  he’s 
staring  out  the  window. 

— Burton  Rascoe 
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bob  mitchell  information  writer 


War  has  been  declared  on  deer  poach- 
ers in  Union  County,  Illinois.  Over  150 
sportsmen,  the  count/s  state  attorney,  and 
representatives  of  local  and  county  police 
agencies  met  with  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation  officials  to  find  out  how  they 
could  help  stop  deer  poaching  in  the 
county.  Department  of  Conservation  offi- 
cials feel  this  show  of  support  represents 
a change  in  public  attitudes  toward  poach- 
ers, and  they  hope  other  counties  take  the 
same  approach  to  help  solve  the  poaching 
problem. 


In  an  annual  poll.  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration members  ranked  air  and  water  pol- 
lution as  the  most  important  environmen- 
tal problem,  followed  in  descending  order 
by  hazardous  waste  disposal,  loss  of  wild- 
life habitat,  acid  rain  (which  is  an  air-water 
pollution  problem),  and  soil  erosion.  In 
another  question,  61  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eration members  rated  President  Reagan’s 
environmental  performance  as  poor,  27 
percent  fair.  In  1980,  67  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eration’s membership  voted  for  Reagan. 


Pennsylvania  received  $4,427,270 
from  the  1983  federal  apportionment  of 
Pittman-Robertson  funds,  which  come 
from  an  11  percent  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition,  a 10  percent 
tax  on  handguns,  and  an  11  percent  tax 
on  archery  equipment.  Each  state’s 
share  is  determined  according  to  its 
number  of  hunting  license  holders,  land 
area  and  its  relative  population.  Only 
Texas  and  Alaska  received  more  than 
Pennsylvania  from  the  $107  million  total. 


The  proposed  1984  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  includes 
no  funds  for  refuge  acquisition.  Lack 
of  funds  has  caused  the  closing  of  all 
52  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
search Units,  24  national  fish  hatch- 
eries (20  had  been  closed  last  year), 
and  the  elimination  of  257  permanent 
positions. 


The  New  York  State  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation,  with  coopera- 
tion from  Allied  Chemical  Co.,  has  treated 
a 9-acre  acid-rain-polluted  pond  with  5 tons 
of  soda  ash  (sodium  carbonate)  to  see  if 
it  can  be  made  to  again  support  brook  trout. 
Soda  ash  was  chosen  over  calcium-based 
limestone  neutralizing  agents  despite  its 
higher  costs  ($45  per  ton)  because  its  ef- 
fects are  longer  lasting.  This  approach  is, 
of  course,  no  viable  solution  to  the  acid  pre- 
cipitation problem,  but  it  may  be  a solution 
for  localized  areas  if  and  when  the  problem 
is  adequately  addressed  on  a national 
level. 


A wolf,  radio-collared  near  Interna- 
tional Falls,  Minnesota  in  July,  1980,  was 
tracked  until  the  end  of  that  year  when 
radio  contact  was  lost  — its  radio  collar 
had  apparently  been  chewed  off  by  an- 
other member  of  the  pack.  It  turned  up 
again,  however,  in  October,  1981  when 
a hunter  shot  it  in  Saskatchewan,  551 
miles  from  where  it  was  first  coiiared. 
This  is  a new  long-distance  dispersal 
record  for  a wolf  (61 0 have  been  tagged 
since  1966),  and  one  of  the  iongest 
documented  journeys  for  any  land 
mammal. 


Officials  from  California  estimate  at 
least  1000  bears  were  poached  last 
year  to  supply  the  black  market  with 
bear  gall  bladders  and  claws.  These 
and  other  wildlife  products  are  sought 
by  Orientals  for  old  traditional  potions. 
Poachers  are  selling  gall  bladders  for 
up  to  $100  each,  which  ultimately  sell 
for  up  to  $500,  and  bear  paws  for  $10 
each,  which  bring  $50  each  at  “the 
market.”  With  the  Asian  population  in- 
creasing in  California,  poaching  and 
the  illegal  sales  of  wildlife  parts  has 
skyrocketed  to  the  point  where  the 
state’s  bear  season  had  to  be  reduced 
to  compensate  for  these  illegal  losses. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREOUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I USE  A BOW  AND  ARROW 
HUNT  DEER  IN  THE  REGULAR 
FIREARMS  DEER  SEASON 


TO 


ANSWER  — 

YES,  PROVIDED  THE  REQUIRED 
100  SQUARE  INCHES  OF 
FLUOURESCENT  ORANGE 
IS  WORN. 


QUESTION  — 

WHILE  HUNTING  DEER  IN 
ARCHERY  SEASON, MAY  I TAKE 
MY  SHOTGl^N  ALONG  AND  KEEP 
IT  IN  MY  VEHICLE  TO  HUNT 
SQUIRRELS  AFTER  THE  EARLY 
SMALL  GAME  SEASON  OPENS? 

ANSWER  — 

YES.  THE  LAW  PROHIBITS  THE 
USE  OF  ANY  OTHER  WEAPON  IN 
ARCHERY  DEER  SEASON, BUT  YOU 
MAY  RETURN  TO  YOUR  VEHICLE 
AND  PICK  UP  YOUR  FIREARM 
TO  HUNT  SQUIRRELS. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Orde 
Payable  ti 

PENNSYLVANI/ 
GAME  COMMISSIO^ 

P.O.  Box  156 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-156' 


5^ 


Colorful  em- 
broidered patehes 
suitable  for  wear- 
ing on  a jacket 
and  decals  wbicb 
will  adhere  to  metal 
or  glass  are  now 
available  for  tbe  Pyma- 
tuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas. 

Produced  in  response  to  public  demand,  their  sale 
benefits  Pennsylvania  wildlife.  Cost,  delivered, 
is  $2  for  the  patch,  $1  for  the  decal. 
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The  ring-necked  pheasant,  P}ia.s-ianm  colchicm,  the  popular  farm 
game  bird  acro.ss  the  northern  half  of  this  country,  had  probably 
been  introduced  to  likely  habitats  throughout  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  species  name  colchicus  is  derived,  according  to  Greek  mythology, 
from  the  city  and  province  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black 
Sea  (on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  this  pheasant's  genus  name  is 
derived),  where  the  Greek  Argonauts  got  the  original  pheasant  they 
took  back  for  stocking  in  their  home  country. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Possible  PR  Fund  Diversion 


ATTEMPTS  ARE  BEING  MADE  to  divert  about  $30  million  annually  from 
the  Pittman-Robertson  program  and  use  it  to  compensate  victims  of  crime. 
The  remarks  of  Senate  Assistant  Majority  Leader  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska),  as  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  17  and  paraphrased  here,  should  interest 
all  hunters  and  shooters. 

After  listening  to  President  Reagan’s  speech  during  the  annual  NRA  meeting 
in  Phoenix,  during  which  the  President  stressed  that  gun  control  is  not  crime  con- 
trol, Senator  Stevens  said  that  message  must  be  emphasized  continually.  He  then 
gave  as  an  example  of  the  “penalize  the  law-abiding  sportsman”  approach,  a 
recent  recommendation  of  the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  that 
revenues  from  the  excise  tax  on  handguns  be  shifted  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Fund  to  the  proposed  crime  victims  fund. 
Stevens  pointed  out  that,  like  all  manufacturers’  excise  taxes,  the  PR  tax  is  passed 
on  to  purchasers  of  the  items  taxed.  Thus  it  is  the  sportsmen  who  put  up  the  money 
to  underwrite  the  federal  program  which  distributes  money  to  the  states  on  a 
matching  grant  basis  for  approved  wildlife  work.  The  money  the  states  put  up 
also  derives  primarily  from  sportsmen’s  fees,  thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  sports- 
men are  paying  both  the  federal  and  state  ends  of  the  overall  wildlife  program. 

The  crime  victims  task  force  claims  “the  PR  fund  today  continues  to  inure 
primarily  to  the  benefit  of  hunting  enthusiasts,”  that  “there  is  little  if  any  relation 
between  handguns  and  hunting  or  wildlife  activity,”  and  that  diverting  excise  taxes 
collected  on  handguns  to  crime  victims  “will  not  unduly  impede  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  hunters  and  wildlife  protection”  by  the  PR  fund. 

Not  one  of  these  claims  is  true.  Nationally,  about  one-third  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  state  wildlife  programs  comes  from  Pittman-Robertson.  Research  and 
the  land  acquisition,  development  and  maintenance  to  which  PR  funds  are 
assigned  are  of  great  value  to  all  kinds  of  wildlife,  not  just  the  hunted  species. 

In  the  second  place,  the  task  force’s  comment  on  handguns  apparently  was  made 
without  investigation,  or  else  in  disregard  of  the  facts.  Truth  is,  use  of  handguns 
for  hunting  is  large  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Forty-nine 
states  permit  small  game  hunting  with  handguns,  and  thirty- 
seven  permit  their  use  for  big  game  hunting.  Handgun 
hunting  is  already  twice  as  popular  as  hunting  with  primitive 
arms,  and  if  it  continues  to  grow  at  its  current  pace  will 
soon  surpass  archery.  In  1980,  1.3  million  handgunners  spent 
almost  11  million  days  hunting  in  the  U.S.  The  claim 
that  handgun  use  does  not  relate  to  wildlife  activity  is  obviously 
prejudiced. 

Finally,  diversion  of  handgun  excise  taxes  to  other  pur- 
poses would  decrease  by  almost  25  percent  the  PR  money 
annually  apportioned  to  the  states  for  wildlife  work. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  would  not  be  significant  is  irrational. 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  we’re  sure  Senator 
Stevens  would  like  to  hear  from  you.— Bob  Bell 


Forward,  Bucktails,  Forward! 

By  Russ  McClelland 


IN  THE  pre-dawn  darkness  of  April 
12,  1861,  Federal  troops  stood  on 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  staring  at  the  Confederate 
shore.  Seven  Southern  states  had 
already  seceded.  At  4:30  a.m.,  the 
troops  heard  a dull  thud  and  watched 
as  the  burning  fuse  of  a shell  arced 
gracefully  across  the  starry  sky  toward 
the  fort.  Rebel  batteries  had  com- 
menced their  bombardment  of  the  be- 
leagured  garrison.  The  next  day,  with 
the  situation  hopeless.  Major  Robert 
Anderson  surrendered  the  fort.  The  die 
was  cast. 

The  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  infuriated  by  this  open  act  of  trea- 
son, and  determined  to  end  the  insurec- 
tion.  Throughout  the  North,  militia 
units  hurried  to  arms;  as  usual,  Penn- 
sylvanians were  in  the  forefront. 

The  very  day  Fort  Sumter  surren- 
dered, Thomas  L.  Kane  of  McKean 
County  approached  Governor  Andrew 
Curtin  for  permission  to  raise  a regi- 
ment of  hunters  and  lumbermen  from 
the  Northern  Tier  counties  of  the  state. 
Kane’s  brother,  an  Arctic  explorer,  had 
wanted  to  raise  a group  of  explorers 
consisting  of  “men  quick  of  perception, 
who  knew  the  significance  of  the  rus- 
tle of  a leaf  or  the  snap  of  a twig,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  a life  in  the 
woods  for  days  and  weeks  together.”* 
He  died  before  he  could  realize  his 
dream,  but  the  concept  lived  on  in 
Thomas. 

Enthused  with  the  idea  of  recruiting 
outdoorsmen  to  serve  in  a regiment  of 
riflemen  and  skirmishers.  Governor 
Curtin  immediately  consented,  and 
Kane  spread  the  word  for  the  volun- 
teers to  assemble  at  Driftwood  on  the 
Sinnemahoning.  Each  man  brought  his 
own  rifle  and  a deer’s  tail  to  the  ren- 
dezvous as  proof  of  his  ability  to  han- 
dle a rifle. 

Ry  April  26,  315  men,  each  sporting 


a bucktail  in  his  hat,  were  ready  to  start 
for  Harrisburg.  They  floated  down  the 
Sinnemahoning  on  three  rafts,  the 
American  flag  flying  overhead,  a buck- 
tail  secured  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff. 
Before  a year  had  passed,  that  emblem 
— a bucktail  — became  synonymous 
with  intrepid  marksmanship  and  gave 
many  a rebel  cause  for  alarm.  The 
members  of  the  regiment  wore  a 
bucktail  as  a badge  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  the  entire  three  years  of 
their  enlistment. 

On  April  15  President  Lincoln  had 
issued  a call  for  75,000  volunteers  to 
serve  for  three  months.  Pennsylvania’s 
quota  was  filled  before  the  riflemen 
reached  the  state  capital.  The  state  was 
flooded  with  men  eager  to  serve,  and 
Governor  Curtin  had  no  intention  of 
sending  them  home. 

Reserve  Corps 

On  May  15,  the  state  legislature 
passed  an  act  establishing  a military  re- 
serve for  Pennsylvania.  It  consisted  of 
thirteen  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of 
artillery,  and  one  of  cavalry,  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  corps  could  be  mustered 
into  United  States  service  if  needed. 
The  state  dubbed  this  force  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Corps,  and  Kane’s 
men,  along  with  several  other  compan- 
ies, became  the  Thirteenth  Regiment. 
For  the  remainder  of  their  service,  the 
history  of  the  regiment  was  tied  to  the 
corps,  almost  overshadowing  the  fame 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

A regiment,  according  to  established 
military  practice  of  the  time,  contained 
ten  companies  of  approximately  one 
hundred  men  each.  All  of  the  volunteer 
companies  that  made  up  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  were  recruited  from  moun- 
tainous or  rural  counties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Company  H.  Characteristic 
of  the  period,  the  men  chose  a distinc- 
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VOLUNTEER  RIFLES  l\ 

MARKSMEN  WAJfTED! 
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BY  APRIL  26, 315  men,  each  sporting  a buck- 
tail  in  his  hat,  had  answered  Governor  Cur- 
tin’s call  and  were  ready  to  start  for  Harris- 
burg. Before  a year  had  passed,  that  emblem 
—a  bucktail— became  synonymous  with  in- 
trepid marksmanship. 

five  name  for  their  companies,  intended 
to  inspire  members  and  send  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  At  best,  the 
names  were  colorful.  The  ten  compan- 
ies that  composed  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment were: 

Company  A — Anderson  Life  Guards 
of  Tioga  County, 

Company  B — Morgan  Rifles  of  Perry 
County, 

Company  C — Cameron  County 
Rifles  of  Cameron  County, 

Company  D — Raftsmen’s  Guards  of 
Warren  County, 

Company  E — Tioga  Rifles  of  Tioga 
County, 

Company  F — Irish  Infantry  of  Car- 
bon County, 

Company  G — Elk  Rifles  of  Elk 
County, 

Company  H — Wayne  Independent 
Rifles  of  Chester  County, 

Company  I — McKean  Rifles  of 
McKean  County,  and 

Company  K — Raftsmen’s  Rangers  of 
Clearfield  County.^ 

Upon  muster  into  state  service,  the 
Thirteenth  officially  became  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  but 
they  were  also  known  as  the  First 
Rifles,  the  Kane  Rifles,  and  the  Rifle 
Regiment.  Unofficially,  they  were 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
“Bucktails.” 


The  company  officers  elected  Kane 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  but  he  de- 
clined, believing  he  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  the  job  required.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Bucktails,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Charles  J.  Biddle,  took  com- 
mand and  whipped  the  outdoorsmen 
into  a well-disciplined  organization. 
Unlike  Kane,  Biddle  had  previous  mili- 
tary experience,  having  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Biddle  resigned  his  commission  on 
December  12,  1861,  to  enter  politics, 
and  the  men  elected  Hugh  W.  McNeil 
of  Company  D to  replace  him. 

Although  the  Bucktails  were  destined 
to  become  a regiment  of  skirmishers 
and  sharpshooters,  they  still  had  to 
learn  the  fundamental  tactics  of  the 
regular  infantry.  Standard  tactics  of  the 
Civil  War  were  based  on  an  archaic  sys- 
tem of  closed  ranks  and  massed  assaults 
that  did  not  take  into  consideration  new 
advancements  in  rifled  muskets.  While 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  units  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  to  deliver  destructive  vol- 
leys with  smoothbore  muskets  of  the 
type  used  during  the  Mexican  War,  it 
was  suicidal  when  confronting  rifles  ef- 
fective to  a thousand  yards.®  To  a lim- 
ited extent,  all  officers  trained  their 
infantrymen  as  light  infantry  or  skir- 
mishers, who  fought  in  open  ranks,  but 
they  devoted  most  training  to  close 
order  drill. 

After  the  first  major  engagement  of 
the  Bucktails  at  Dranesville,  Virginia, 
on  December  20,  1861,  Kane  realized 
that  his  riflemen  needed  an  improved 
system  of  skirmish  drill.  During  the  ac- 
tion, Kane  received  a painful  wound  to 
his  face,  so  he  had  plenty  of  time  while 
recuperating  over  the  winter  to  come 
up  with  something  new. 

He  returned  to  duty  in  the  spring, 
and  began  instructing  the  men  of  Com- 
panies C,  G,  H,  and  I in  his  new  drills, 
which  were  not  unlike  those  in  use  to- 
day. When  employed  as  skirmishers, 
Kane  taught  his  men  to  use  all  available 
cover,  move  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
never  needlessly  expose  themselves.  For 
men  accustomed  to  the  woods  and 
trained  to  stalk  deer,  the  new  system 
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must  have  seemed  far  more  logical  than 
standing  out  in  the  open  in  long  lines 
while  the  enemy  shot  at  them.  That 
Kane’s  influence  and  ideas  were  suc- 
cessful, can  not  be  disputed. 

In  May  of  1862,  Kane  was  ordered 
to  report  with  his  four  companies  to 
Bayard’s  Cavalry  Brigade.  It  was  time 
to  test  Kane’s  theory;  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Stonewall  Jackson  was  loose  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the  cav- 
alry, which  included  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Cavalry,  was  the 
advance  of  the  army,  skirmishing  fre- 
quently with  Jackson’s  rearguard. 
Because  of  their  training  and  past  ex- 
periences as  hunters,  the  Bucktails 
managed  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry, 
while  the  horses  wore  themselves  out. 

Arriving  near  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  June  6,  the  Bucktails  num- 
bered only  104  men,  but  Kane  still 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
wounded  men  of  the  First  New  Jersey 
Cavalry  who  had  been  caught  in  an 
ambush.  Kane  deployed  his  riflemen 
and  advanced  through  the  woods.  The 
Bucktails  soon  reached  the  enemy  posi- 
tion, delivered  a devastating  fire,  and 
charged,  breaking  the  rebel  regiment  in 
their  front.  It  was  not  enough.  Kane 
and  his  little  band  of  Pennsylvania 
riflemen  had  stumbled  into  a hornet’s 
nest. 

A brigade  of  four  regiments,  com- 
manded by  Confederate  General 
Turner  Ashby,  confronted  them.  The 
long  lines  of  rebels  extended  past  the 
flanks  of  the  Bucktails  and  closed  in,  fir- 
ing as  they  came.  The  situation  was 
desperate,  and  Kane  considered  charg- 
ing to  fight  his  way  out.  Seeing  this.  Pri- 
vate Martin  Kelly  of  the  Elk  Rifles 
asked,  “Colonel,  shall  I draw  their 
fire?”'*  Kelly  stepped  into  the  open, 
and  was  immediately  killed  by  a rebel 
volley.  A charge  would  have  been  mad- 
ness. 

THOMAS  L.  KANE’S  decision  to  train  his  men 
to  use  all  available  cover  and  to  never  need- 
lessly expose  themselves  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Bucktails  successes  against 
overwhelming  forces. 


The  Bucktails  were  promised  support 
and  Kane  waited,  but  help  never  ar- 
rived. Ramrods  clanged  and  flashed  in 
the  light  as  the  Pennsylvanians  rammed 
loads  into  their  Springfield  and  Enfield 
rifles,  each  shot  being  carefully  aimed 
from  behind  a tree.  The  rebels  began 
to  break  and  General  Ashby  rallied 
them  and  ordered  a charge.  Mortally 
wounded.  Corporal  Frederick  Holmes 
of  the  McKean  Rifles  raised  himself  and 
killed  Ashby  with  one  shot,  stalling  the 
charge. 

Overwhelming  numbers  of  Confed- 
erates pressed  closer  to  the  Bucktails,  in 
spite  of  their  backwoods  training  and 
excellent  marksmanship.  Kane  knew  it 
was  now  or  never,  and  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  scatter.  Once  again,  Kane  had 
been  wounded,  and  this  time  was  cap- 
tured. 
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For  over  half  an  hour,  the  valiant 
band  of  Bucktails  had  held  a brigade  of 
rebels  at  bay,  suffering  fifty-two  casu- 
alties — half  their  number.  According  to 
Confederate  reports,  which  are  prob- 
ably too  high,  Ashby’s  force  lost  559 
men.®  It  is  understandable  that  the 
rebels  thought  they  were  fighting  more 
than  just  a handful  of  spunky  Penn- 
sylvania riflemen. 

While  the  United  States  Army  chased 
— and  was  eventually  chased  by  — 
Stonewall  Jackson  up  and  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  the  other  six  com- 
panies of  Bucktails  were  not  idle.  The 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Division,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bucktails  commanded  by 
Major  Roy  Stone,  were  ordered  to  re- 
join the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  oc- 
cupying positions  several  miles  east  of 
Richmond.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the 
Reserves,  with  the  Bucktails  thrown 
forward  as  pickets,  were  placed  on  the 
extreme  right  flank  of  the  army  near 
Mechanicsville  — right  where  Robert  E. 
Lee  decided  to  strike. 

Captured 

On  June  26,  1862,  the  Reserves  were 
dug  in  along  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  a trib- 
utary of  Chickahominy  Creek.  During 
the  initial  Confederate  assault,  the 
rebels  cut  off  three  companies  of  the 
Bucktails  from  the  main  line.  Two  were 
able  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the  trap 
and  helped  the  Reserve  Division  repulse 
the  rebels.  Company  K,  the  Raftsmen’s 
Rangers,  were  not  as  fortunate.  They 
hid  in  the  swamp,  living  off  the  land 
as  best  they  could  for  five  days,  before 
being  captured  while  trying  to  escape 
on  July  1. 

During  the  next  seven  days  of  severe 
fighting,  known  as  the  Seven  Days  Bat- 
tle, Lee  continued  to  smash  at  the 
Federal  lines,  slowly  driving  them  back 
to  their  new  supply  base  at  Harrison’s 
Landing.  Of  the  456  men  in  the  six 
companies  of  Bucktails  that  started 
fighting  at  Mechanicsville,  only  170 
reached  the  landing.®  Casualties  were 
equally  appalling  in  the  other  Reserve 
regiments. 

While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  sat 


at  Harrison’s  Landing,  licking  its 
wounds,  the  Bucktails  captured  during 
the  Seven  Days  were  exchanged  for 
Confederate  prisoners  and  returned  to 
their  companies.  Quartermasters  issued 
new  clothing  and  equipment,  and  the 
Bucktails  were  issued  new  rifles  — the 
breechloading  Sharps.  They  would  no 
longer  have  to  expose  themselves  while 
they  loaded  their  rifles.  With  increased 
numbers  and  new  arms,  they  were 
ready  to  go  back  to  work.  The  rebels 
were  moving  north  and  threatening 
Washington. 

The  rebels  defeated  the  United  States 
Army  (once  again)  at  Second  Bull  Run, 
the  Bucktails  and  Reserves  defending 
the  line  of  retreat  against  repeated  at- 
tacks. The  Confederate  Army  consoli- 
dated its  forces  and  pushed  farther 
north  into  Maryland.  General  George 
B.  McClellan,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  followed  and  forced 
the  passes  at  South  Mountain  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1862. 

The  Reserve  Division  attacked  the 
mountain  just  north  of  Turner’s  Gap, 
the  Bucktails  leading  the  way  as  skir- 
mishers. Picking  their  way  up  the 
rugged  slopes,  moving  from  tree  to  tree 
and  rock  to  rock,  the  Pennsylvania  rifle- 
men stalked  a far  more  dangerous 
quarry  than  deer  — Confederate  infan- 
try. The  firing  increased,  the  rebels 
stubbornly  holding  the  summit,  as  the 
Bucktails  pushed  on  with  the  main  line 
of  Reserves  right  behind. 

Amazed  at  the  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  attack,  a rebel  officer 
asked  of  another,  “What  troops  are 
those?”  An  Alabama  colonel  raised  his 
head  above  the  rock  to  see  the  Bucktails 
in  front  of  him,  and  turned  back  to  ex- 
claim, “My  God,  it’s  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves!”’  He  was  killed  instantly. 
The  Bucktails  and  Reserves  surged  for- 
ward and  secured  the  heights.  Flushed 
with  victory.  Federal  troops  drove  the 
rebels  west  toward  the  Maryland  town 
of  Sharpsburg  on  Antietam  Creek. 

Two  days  after  their  attack  at  South 
Mountain,  the  Bucktails  were  again 
called  on  to  probe  the  rebel  lines.  Look- 
ing across  a freshly  plowed  field,  Col- 
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onel  McNeil  saw  Confederate  infantry 
in  front  of  a grove  of  woods,  now 
known  as  the  East  Woods.  McNeil 
deployed  his  men  and  ordered,  “For- 
ward, Bucktails,  forward!”®  Those 
were  his  last  words.  As  he  led  the 
charge  over  the  open  field,  a rebel 
bullet  pierced  his  heart.  Filled  with 
anger  and  remorse  at  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  the  Bucktails  braved  the 
heavy  fire  and  charged  the  enemy. 
Running  a few  yards,  dropping  to  the 
ground  to  fire  and  load,  and  rushing 
forward  again,  they  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  position,  but  lost  thirty  men 
killed  and  sixty-five  wounded  in  the 
process.  Just  before  dark,  the  rebels 
counterattacked  and  forced  the  Buck- 
tails  back.  The  Pennsylvanians  spent 
the  night  lying  with  their  rifles  a few 
yards  from  the  Confederate  line.  The 
next  morning,  they  led  the  main  Fed- 
eral assault  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
before  being  relieved  by  fresh  troops. 

Whenever  there  was  hard  fighting  to 
be  done,  it  seemed  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  received  more  than  their 
share,  and  the  Bucktails  led  them  on. 
At  Fredericksburg,  the  Reserves  were 
the  only  United  States  troops  to  gain 
even  partial  success,  and  the  Bucktails 
lost  more  men.  At  Gettysburg,  on  their 
home  soil,  the  Reserves  charged  across 
Plum  Run  on  the  second  day  of  the  bat- 
tle, halting  the  rebel  advance  and  sav- 
ing the  day.  The  Bucktails  lost  another 
colonel  in  that  valley,  Charles  F.  Tay- 
lor, shot  through  the  heart.  They  were 
also  engaged  at  Mine  Run,  the  Wil- 
derness, Spotsylvania,  and  Bethesda 
Church,  their  last  fight. 

In  June  of  1864,  their  three-year  term 
of  enlistment  running  out,  the  Reserves 
and  Bucktails  were  sent  home  to  Harris- 
burg, where  they  received  a hero’s  wel- 
come. Many  of  the  veterans  reenlisted 
to  finish  the  war,  and  they,  along  with 


IN  THE  CAMERON  County  village  of  Driftwood 
stands  a monument  serving  as  a tribute  to 
some  hunters  and  backwoodsmen  of  over  a 
century  ago— the  Pennsylvania  Bucktaiis. 


the  new  recruits,  were  transfered  to  the 
190th  and  191st  regiments  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer  Infantry.  Many 
would  never  go  home  to  the  mountains 
they  had  left  so  long  ago.  The  ravages 
of  battle  and  disease  claimed  the  lives 
of  thirteen  officers  and  239  enlisted  men 
of  the  Bucktails.®  Because  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifiee  of  359,276 
other  United  States  troops,  including 
33,183  Pennsylvanians,  the  Union 
endured.*® 

During  the  Wilderness  campaign,  a 
rebel  private  delivered  what  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  fitting  tribute  ever  paid 
the  Bucktails.  A Confederate  offieer  or- 


dered  his  men  to  press  what  he  mistak- 
enly thought  were  Federal  cavalry 
pickets.  When  the  Bucktails  opened  fire 
with  their  new  Spencer  repeating  rifles, 
the  private  got  a better  look,  and 
shouted,  “Cavalry,  hell!  Cavalry  don’t 
carry  knapsacks  and  wear  bucktails.”" 

One  year  after  the  close  of  war  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  a Civil  War  veteran’s 
organization  was  started  called  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  1868, 
the  GAR  commander  in  chief.  General 
John  A.  Logan,  asked  the  members  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  those  who  fell 
during  the  war.  That  was  the  first 
Decoration  Day  or,  as  we  now  know  it. 
Memorial  Day.*^ 

If  you  ever  happen  to  drive  through 
the  village  of  Driftwood  in  Cameron 
County  on  your  way  north  to  hunt  deer 
or,  perhaps,  to  go  fishing  over  Memo- 
rial Day  Weekend,  take  a few  minutes 
to  stop  and  look  at  a monument  that  sits 
on  a small  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  A soldier  stands  atop  a stone 
pedestal,  casually  holding  his  rifle  and 
wearing  a deer’s  tail  in  his  slouch  hat 
for  a plume.  It  is  a tribute  to  some  other 
Pennsylvania  hunters  and  backwoods- 
men who  should  not  be  forgotten  — the 
Pennsylvania  Bucktails. 
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Land  Navigation  Handbook:  The  Sierra  Club  Guide  to  Map  and  Compass,  by  W.S. 
Kals,  Sierra  Club  Books,  2034  Fillmore  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115,  240  pp.,  $8.95 
paperback.  This  book  provides  the  basics  on  selecting  and  using  a compass  and  on 
how  to  interpret  the  wealth  of  information  which  can  be  gleaned  from  a topo  map  (a 
portion  of  one  is  included  as  a reference  example).  A familiarity  with  a map  and  com- 
pass will  make  excursions  into  new  areas  safer  and  more  enjoyable.  A good  book  for 
all  outdoor  navigators. 

Outdoor  Safety  and  Survival,  by  Paul  H.  Risk,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  NYC  10158,  340  pp.,  softbound,  $15.95.  Survival  as  an  attitude  is  the  theme 
of  this  book.  And  every  outdoorsman,  even  those  who  expect  to  never  leave  the  relatively 
mild  eastern  U.S.,  needs  to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected.  This  book  covers  not  only 
the  equipment  and  techniques  for  certain  emergency  situations,  it  more  importantly  tells 
how  to  become  mentally  prepared  for  these  situations. 
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Bear  Dens  Under  Interstate  Highway 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


WHEN  MOST  OF  us  think  of  bear  den- 
ning areas,  our  mental  image  is  of 
quiet,  remote  wilderness,  far  from  the  hus- 
tle and  bustle  of  paved  roads  and  noisy 
vehicles.  The  following  example  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  fact  that  bears  don’t  always 
do  quite  what  we  think  they  should. 

While  flying  over  central  Pike  County  on 
January  21, 1983,  my  father  Floyd  Alt,  who 
keeps  track  of  our  radio-instrumented 
bears,  made  an  interesting  discovery.  The 
radio-signal  of  one  of  our  female  bears  was 
pinpointed  along  Interstate  84,  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  Lords  Valley  interchange. 
We  suspected  the  bear  might  have  been 
killed  by  an  automobile.  Later  in  the  day 
my  father  and  research  assistant  Dick  Pias 
drove  to  the  general  location  with  teleme- 
try gear  to  determine  what  the  bear’s  fate 
had  been. 

After  a short  orientation  period,  the  bear 
was  located— very  much  alive  and  well.  To 
their  amazement,  the  bear,  a female,  was 
denned  in  a 30-inch  concrete  drainage 
pipe,  directly  under  the  eastbound  lane,  of 
I 84,  and  had  newborn  cubs. 

The  ursine  family  was  situated  in  a 


modest  nest  of  leaves,  sixteen  feet  from  the 
median  end  of  the  124-foot  pipe. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  contour  of  sur- 
rounding land  that  flooding  of  the  drainage 
pipe  was  inevitable.  Under  these  conditions 
the  cubs  didn’t  have  much  chance  of  sur- 
vival. We  decided  to  let  the  bears  alone, 
allowing  the  fragile  cubs  to  mature,  until  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  them. 

The  weather  forecast  for  February  2 pre- 
dicted heavy  rains,  with  a total  exceeding 
an  inch.  During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
that  day.  District  Game  Protector  Bob  Buss, 
research  assistants  Janice  Gruttadauria 
and  Patrick  Carr,  Ossy  Biesecker,  my  father 
and  I began  to  prepare.  We  intended  to 
relocate  the  family  to  a nearby  rock  cavity 
den  where  the  mother  bear  had  spent  a 
previous  winter. 

As  a precaution,  bear  capture  nets  were 
placed  over  both  ends  of  the  culvert  pipe 
to  “sack”  the  mother  bear  if  she  tried  to 
escape.  Once  the  nets  were  in  place,  I 
crawled  into  the  drainage  pipe  and  im- 
mobilized the  mother  bear  with  a dartgun. 
She  remained  in  the  pipe.  Once  immobil- 
ized several  of  us  loaded  her  onto  a 


OF  THE  THOUSANDS  of  people  who  travelled 
over  Interstate  84  last  winter,  probably  not 
one  ever  suspected  a female  black  bear  and 
three  cubs  were  denning  in  a drainage  pipe 
directly  under  the  highway.  The  contour  of 
the  surrounding  land,  however,  left  no  doubt 
that  flooding  was  inevitable  and  the  cubs  had 
no  chance  for  survival. 


Patrick  C.  Carr 
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WITH  THE  weather  forecast  predicting  over 
an  inch  of  rain,  the  decision  was  made  to  im- 
mobilize the  mother  bear  so  she  and  her  three 
cubs  could  be  moved  to  a safer  location.  The 
family  was  taken  to  a site  where  the  mother 
had  denned  during  a previous  winter;  and  a 
follow-up  in  March  indicated  the  family  had 
accepted  the  site  and  was  doing  well. 


stretcher  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  culvert. 
While  we  were  in  the  pipe,  each  time  a trac- 
tor trailor  passed  over,  it  sounded  about  like 
the  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens!  I can’t 
imagine  a bear  family  getting  much  sleep 
in  such  a den. 

We  then  went  back  into  the  pipe,  re- 
moved three  tiny  cubs  from  their  natal  nest, 
loaded  the  bear  family  in  my  car  and  were 
off  to  the  new  den.  Along  the  way,  we 
stopped  at  the  Lords  Valley  Deli  and  briefly 
held  up  hoagie  production  as  we  weighed 
the  12-plus-day-old  cubs  to  the  nearest 
hundredth  of  a pound  on  their  delicatessen 
scale.  The  three  cubs  weighed  0.55,  0.76, 
and  0.95  pounds,  respectively.  With  block 
and  tackle  and  spring  scales,  the  mother’s 
weight  was  determined  to  be  201  pounds. 

At  the  new  den  a bountiful  nest  of  hay 
was  prepared,  and  the  mother  bear  and  her 
offspring  were  gingerly  inserted  and  prop- 
erly positioned.  Needless  to  say,  the  new 
den  was  cozier  and  quieter  than  where  they 
had  come  from.  Apparently  the  mother 
bear  approved  of  her  new  quarters  as  she 
made  no  effort  to  leave  it  in  the  days  that 
followed. 


As  predicted,  it  rained  relentlessly  on 
February  2.  Our  suspicions  were  confirmed 
and  our  fears  justified  when  we  returned 
to  the  culvert  pipe  during  late  afternoon.  A 
strong  current  of  water  was  running 
through  the  pipe  and  all  evidence  of  what 
had  transpired  was  gone— including  the 
bear  nest. 

On  March  20  we  briefly  visited  the  bear 
family  to  check  on  their  progress,  change 
the  mother’s  collar,  and  tag  the  offspring. 
The  cubs  now  weighed  2.89, 2.59,  and  2.26 
pounds,  while  the  mother  had  slimmed 
down  to  173  pounds.  As  of  April  16,  when 
the  family  finally  left  the  den,  all  was  well. 

It  is  bizarre  that  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  that  drove  within  20  feet 
of  this  denned  bear  family  under  Interstate 
84,  probably  not  one  was  aware  of  it.  It 
makes  me  wonder  about  all  the  other 
things  we  aren’t  aware  of. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  experiences 
we’ve  had  with  bears  that  have  convinced 
me  there  is  much  truth  in  my  father’s  oft- 
repeated  comment:  “The  only  thing  pre- 
dictable about  bears  is  that  they  are  unpre- 
dictable." 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  prime  responsibility  of  any  government  for  the  public  safety  is  absolute  and  re- 
quires no  mandate. 

— Winston  Churchill 
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Cornfields  and  Bucks 

By  George  H.  Block 


HE  FROZEN  FIELD  stretched  be- 
fore me,  every  clump  of  dead  grass 
looking  more  and  more  like  a deer  as 
the  early  morning  darkness  gave  way  to 
daylight.  It  was  the  opening  morning 
of  our  buck  season  and  I shivered,  not 
with  cold  but  with  the  anticipation  that 
gets  to  me  every  year.  My  son  Pat  was 
on  my  favorite  stand,  and  I knew  how 
impatiently  he  was  watching  the  light 
chase  the  shadows  from  the  long  field. 

This  corn  and  alfalfa  stubble  field  I 
stood  in  seemed  like  a good  spot  to  in- 
tercept “Mr.  Big”  on  his  way  home  from 
breakfast.  I knew  the  field  like  the  back 
of  my  hand,  and  mentally  noted  the 
usual  crossing  places,  measuring  them 
200  yards  to  the  woods  on  my  right,  275 
to  the  lane  between  the  fields,  and  a 
smidgen  over  400  to  the  fencerow  at  the 
far  end. 

Usually  the  early  hours  are  disturbed 
by  the  steady  sound  of  gunfire  as  every 
one  else  gets  shooting,  but  this  morn- 
ing it  was  at  least  two  hours  after 
daylight  before  I was  snapped  out  of 
my  reverie  by  a close  shot. 

“That’s  Pat,”  I muttered,  and  came 
alert,  studying  the  field  for  movement. 

Suddenly  a deer  was  crossing  the 
farthest  end  of  the  field.  My  glov^  were 
on  the  fence  post  in  front  of  me  and  the 
Model  70  in  270  caliber  was  rested 
across  the  top.  Instinct  told  me  it  was 
a buck  even  before  I saw  the  antlers 
through  the  scope,  a big  buck.  Tough 
shot,  I told  myself.  Squeeze  the  trigger 
gently.  The  crosshairs  were  slightly 
above  his  back  as  the  rifle  erupted,  and 
incredibly  the  deer  dropped  in  his 
tracks.  Never  taking  my  eyes  off  it,  I 
paced  375  steps  to  where  he  lay  in  a 


DOUG  BYRD,  the  author’s  son-in-law,  is  con- 
vinced, and  has  the  proof  too,  that  farmlands 
are  the  areas  to  hunt  for  trophy  whitetails. 

AUGUST,  1983 


crumpled  heap.  A fine  8-point,  about 
170  pounds.  Not  my  best  rack,  but 
surely  the  finest  shot  I’ve  ever  made  on 
a deer. 

It  seems  only  a few  short  years  ago 
that  buck  season  meant  a trip  to  the 
mountains  of  central  or  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, but  now  more  and  more  of  us 
stay  closer  to  home  to  hunt  the  much 
larger  deer  of  the  farmlands.  While  the 
mountain  deer  is  a good  one  if  he 
dresses  115  pounds  and  carries  a 6-point 
rack  measuring  ten  inches  across,  these 
farm  fed  bucks  grow  to  magnificent 
proportions.  It’s  not  the  least  bit  un- 
usual for  a 2 V2 -year-old  to  dress  160 
pounds  and  carry  a widespread  long- 
tined  10-point  set  of  antlers.  Food  is  the 
difference.  Mountain  deer  must  endure 
long  cold  snowy  spells  every  winter, 
with  very  little  second- growth  to  feed 
on.  Greene,  Mercer,  Crawford  and 
Washington  county  deer  feed  on  the 
leftovers  of  planted  fields,  old  orchards, 
and  the  brushy  growth  that  covers  these 
areas. 
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I still  miss  the  mountains  of  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  their  endless  expanses 
of  forest,  but  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with 
the  larger  bucks  of  the  farm  counties. 
While  the  mountain  hunter  moves 
through  the  woods  or  sits  watching  a 
saddle,  I stillhunt  through  tangles  of 
poison  ivy  and  crab  apple  or  take  a 
stand  overlooking  planted  fields.  Many 
times  I’ve  taken  bucks  from  small  briar 
patches  that  looked  more  like  cottontail 
cover  than  a haven  for  deer.  These  deer 
have  learned  to  survive  in  man’s  back- 
yard, growing  sleek  and  fat  on  his  corn- 
fields, gardens,  fruit  trees  and  clover 
fields. 

Biggest  Aid 

Like  deer  hunting  anywhere,  pre- 
scouting is  the  hunter’s  biggest  aid 
toward  a successful  hunt.  Check  your 
favorite  farm  for  deer  sign  in  advance 
of  the  season.  Where  are  the  deer 
feeding?  Are  they  still  using  the  same 
trails  they  used  the  year  before?  Oc- 
tober and  November  are  the  months  to 
check  for  rub  trees  and  scrapes.  These 
will  tell  you  of  the  location  of  bucks. 

Knowing  your  hunting  area  cannot 
be  overstressed.  Last  year,  Eileen  and 
I used  our  knowledge  of  deer  crossings 
to  good  advantage  late  in  the  season. 
From  a distance  we  had  watched  four 
deer  feed  into  a wooded  patch  of  about 
forty  acres.  It  was  fairly  late  in  the  day 
so  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  work 


their  way  out  I decided  to  try  to  push 
them  to  her.  She  picked  a likely  cross- 
ing while  I slowly  moved  through  the 
cover  toward  her  stand.  Just  as  we 
guessed,  the  buck  broke  across  the 
opening  where  my  wife  was  waiting  in 
ambush.  The  Ruger  270  did  its  job  and 
both  of  us  faced  the  satisfying  job  of 
dragging  out  another  fine  farmland 
buck.  She  scored  because  we  both  knew 
our  hunting  land.  We  knew  where  that 
buck  would  likely  break  out  because  we 
knew  the  escape  routes  in  that  partic- 
ular piece  of  cover.  Pre-scouting  pays. 

Rifles  for  these  farmland  deer  present 
a few  problems.  Most  people  think  this 
is  all  long,  open-field  shooting,  but  this 
is  just  not  true.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
the  farmland  whitetail  will  offer  the 
hunter  occasional  shots  at  extreme 
ranges,  he  will  also  often  have  shots  in 
cover  heavier  than  the  mountain  hunter 
can  imagine.  I have  tracked  Washing- 
ton County  deer  through  cover  so  dense 
I had  to  get  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  to  navigate.  This  is  a part  of  the 
problem  in  choosing  a rifle  for  hunting 
this  area.  One  minute  you  may  see  a 
buck  at  the  far  end  of  a cornfield  and 
the  next  you  may  be  stillhunting 
through  vines  and  blackberry  briars 
where  visibility  is  measured  in  feet,  not 
yards. 

A few  years  ago  I was  watching  an 
open  field  while  Eileen  was  stillhunt- 
ing her  way  through  a very  thick  hill- 
side toward  me.  A friend  who  owns  the 
adjoining  land  walked  up  to  me  with 
a greeting  and  sat  down  to  compare 
deer  hunting  notes.  He  had  taken  his 
buck  the  first  morning  and  was  out 
with  his  two  young  sons  when  he  saw 
me  and  decided  to  say  hello.  Of  course, 
he  also  wanted  to  brag  a little  and  rub 
it  in  that  I hadn’t  scored  yet.  He  asked 
me  where  my  wife  was  and  when  I told 
him  she  was  moving  across  that  hillside 


GOOD  BRUSH  GUNS  can’t  be  had  by  just 
selecting  a particular  caliber.  Familiarity, 
through  practice,  is  what  it  takes  for  the 
hunter  to  consistently  connect  on  those 
quick  shots  at  close  ranges. 


hoping  to  get  a shot  or  move  a buck  to 
me,  you  would  have  thought  I was  a 
drunken  wife  beater.  He  explained  that 
the  preceding  year  he  had  gone  through 
that  particular  spot  and  didn’t  think  he 
would  get  out  in  one  piece.  It  looked 
like  good  cover,  but  he  swore  he  would 
never  venture  in  there  again.  No  sooner 
said  than  Eileen  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Blackberry  briars  clung  to  her  hair,  her 
jeans  were  covered  with  Spanish 
needles,  and  I know  that  with  the  num- 
ber of  brambles  she’d  collected  she 
wouldn’t  have  dared  to  sit  down.  But 
all  she  said  was,  “I  saw  deer!”  All  open 
fields?  Don’t  bet  on  it. 

Incidentally,  both  my  wife  and  I fre- 
quently push  this  thick  hillside,  and 
we’ve  taken  several  bucks  from  there. 
Often  you  just  have  to  go  in  after  them 
despite  a little  discomfort.  My  rifle 
choice  for  this  type  of  hunting  has  to  be 
one  for  both  open  and  thick  cover.  Since 
I don’t  believe  in  brush  rifles  (nothing 
bucks  brush  reliably).  I’ll  go  with  the 
flat-shooting,  long-range  ones  that  are 
really  more  efficient. 

If  I had  to  choose  one  factor  that 
makes  a rifle  good  in  heavy  cover  it 
would  be  the  hunter’s  familiarity  with 
his  gun.  All  too  often  I’ve  run  across 
hunters  who  complain  they  have 
trouble  picking  up  game  in  the  field  of 
their  scopes.  This  is  easily  remedied 
with  practice.  Make  sure  the  rifle  is 
empty  (even  to  the  degree  of  removing 
the  bolt),  and  practice  snapping  it  to 
your  shoulder  and  picking  out  a pre- 
selected target.  No  shooting,  no  walk- 
ing, no  game;  just  practice  until  find- 
ing something  in  the  scope  is  as  easy  as 
pointing  your  finger.  On  woodchuck 
hunting  trips  I used  to  snap  my  222  to 
my  shoulder  at  every  bird,  rabbit  or 
butterfly  I saw.  I got  to  the  point  where 
I could  keep  a flying  meadowlark  in  the 
field  of  a I2x  scope  at  close  range. 
Familiarity  is  the  thing  that  makes  for 
a brush  rifle,  regardless  of  caliber. 


RACKS  this  size  are  not  often  found  on  moun- 
tain deer,  but  even  young  farmiand  bucks 
often  carry  trophy-size  antlers. 


While  here  at  home  thick  is  thick, 
many  times  the  buck  of  a lifetime  will 
be  spotted  at  the  far  end  of  a picked 
cornfield  or  on  the  far  hillside.  This  is 
where  the  fast,  flat-shooting  calibers  are 
a godsend.  The  rifle,  regardless  of  cali- 
ber, needs  to  be  loaded  with  bullets  of 
a pointed  variety,  accurate,  and  well 
sighted  in.  A 300  Weatherby  that  is 
sloppily  sighted  in  is  no  better  than  a 
30-30  at  long  range.  Know  your  rifle. 

Good  Shooting  Ability 

The  rifle  need  not  be  of  the  loud- 
belching,  hard-kicking  variety  either,  a 
243  being  entirely  adequate  except  for 
shots  from  a rear  angle,  where  unusual 
penetration  is  required.  The  person 
who  tells  you  a 243  with  the  90-grain 
bullet  won’t  kill  deer  must  think  they’re 
the  size  of  elk.  Long  range  shots  require 
good  shooting  ability  above  all  else.  An 
85-  or  90-grain  bullet  through  the  lungs 
will  kill;  put  a 180-  grain  30-caliber  into 
a deer’s  belly  and  you  have  problems. 
The  largest  whitetail  in  Pennsylvania  is 
no  more  than  twelve  inches  from  rib- 
cage to  ribcage,  and  more  deer  are  lost 
from  lack  of  bullet  expansion  than  over- 
expansion. In  fact,  I have  seen  only  one 
deer  lost  because  of  overexpansion  in 
my  life,  and  that  bullet  was  a 130-grain 
270.  Even  this  buck  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  shooter,  for  he  broke  the 
near  shoulder  and  fragments  of  the  bul- 
let went  into  the  heart,  but  as  luck 
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would  have  it  another  hunter  happened 
to  be  over  a rise  only  about  30  yards 
away,  and  got  a second  shot  into  this 
large  10-pointer. 

These  are  the  two  major  points  to 
hunting  farmland  deer  successfully. 
Know  your  hunting  area  and  know 
your  rifle.  Study  feeding  patterns  in 
your  area  with  the  knowledge  that  deer 
eat  different  foods  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  It’s  fairly  safe  to  say  deer  will 
feed  on  what  is  available.  In  the  spring 
they  may  feed  on  the  young  shoots  in 
a cloverfield,  only  to  switch  to  crab- 
apples  and  acorns  as  they  become 
available  in  the  fall.  I’ve  already  men- 
tioned how  much  they  like  to  feed  in 


cornfields,  summer  and  fall.  Study  the 
crossings  and  remember  that  deer  like 
humans  are  creatures  of  habit.  When 
you  know  their  escape  routes  you  have 
a definite  advantage.  This  sort  of 
knowledge  can  only  come  through  pre- 
scouting your  hunting  territory.  The 
second  big  edge  you  can  give  yourself 
is  to  know  your  rifle.  It  should  be  as 
familiar  as  any  other  everyday  tool,  and 
you  should  know  what  it  does  at  all 
reasonable  ranges  and  what  you  can  do 
with  it. 

With  the  movement  to  farm  county 
hunting  it  would  be  foolhardy  not  to 
mention  one  important  aspect  — private 
land.  While  many  fine  Game  Lands  do 
exist  in  farm  areas,  most  hunting  is 
done  on  private  property.  This  opens  up 
the  opportunity  to  make  new  friends  or 
to  alienate  people  and  turn  them 
against  all  hunters.  Always  ask  permis- 
sion well  in  advance  of  the  season.  The 
summer  woodchuck  season  is  none  too 
soon  to  ask.  If  you  have  permission  to 
hunt  one  farm,  always  remember  that 
doesn’t  give  you  freedom  to  trespass  on 
adjoining  areas.  You  wouldn’t  like 
strangers  freely  romping  through  your 
front  yard,  so  don’t  expect  the  land- 
owner  to  accept  your  unknown  pres- 
ence any  more  gracefully.  The  land  is 
his.  I have  found  permission  to  hunt  not 
that  difficult  to  obtain  when  handled 
properly.  When  it’s  all  said  and  done, 
it  boils  down  to  a very  simple  premise: 
treat  others  as  you  would  like  to  be 
treated. 

The  hunting  of  these  farmlands  also 
means  the  hunting  of  Suburbia  U.S.A. 
in  many  cases.  Hunting  in  areas  more 
highly  populated  than  the  mountains 
creates  a safety  problem.  Be  extra 
careful  about  homes,  barns,  sheds  and 
livestock.  Many,  many  lands  have  been 
closed  to  hunting  because  of  irrespon- 
sible shooting  around  livestock.  Cows 
are  the  farmer’s  bread  and  butter.  No 
one  likes  someone  endangering  his  in- 
come. 

A few  years  ago  I witnessed  five 
hunters  posting  a small  road  that  has 
many  nice  homes  along  its  course.  Their 
friends  were  driving  a woods  and  they 
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stood  on  the  side  of  the  road,  rifles 
ready,  some  with  ammo  belts  across 
their  shoulders;  one  even  carried  a 
bayonet  for  a hunting  knife.  To  say  the 
neighborhood  was  upset  is  an  under- 
statement. They  thought  they  were  in- 
vaded by  Pancho  Villa.  While  the  hunt- 
ers may  not  have  been  dangerous,  the 
wise  hunter  is  always  aware  of  his  im- 
age, for  not  everyone  hunts. 

The  deer  are  there,  living  in  the  farm 
counties.  They  are  much  larger  than 
their  northern  cousins.  Hunting  them 
can  create  its  own  unique  problems, 
but  commonsense  can  negate  them. 
The  size  and  quality  of  these  deer  make 
them  worthwhile  to  many  of  us  who 
are  never  satisfied  but  always  want  just 
a little  better  buck.  Every  year  John 
Pankopf  of  Pankopf  Ford  near  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  sponsors  a Big  Buck  Con- 
test with  all  proceeds  going  to  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the 
largest  contest  of  its  type  that  I know 
of,  with  a usual  registration  of  almost 
2,000  people.  The  winners  every  year 
have  been  hunters  who  hunted  hard, 
but  more  than  this,  they  hunted  the 


THE  AUTHOR’S  not  taking  any  chances  on 
this  trophy  getting  away.  Brushy  thickets, 
woodiots  and  farm  fieids  together  provide 
what  it  takes  to  grow  big  deer  with  large 
antlers. 

farms.  Why  not  join  them?  You  might 
get  the  biggest  trophy  of  your  life. 


FRANK  BERNSTEIN,  Tioga  County  District  Game  Protector,  was  honored  with 
the  Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforcement  Chiefs  Association’s  1983  Fish 
& Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Award  in  recognition  of  his  overall  law  enforce- 
ment achievements.  Joe  Lynch,  past  president  of  the  association,  presented 
Frank  with  the  award  during  the  38th  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference. 
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starting  With  No.  303 

By  Joe  Parry 


I ONLY  ENJOY  hunting  when  I’m 
alone  or  with  somebody,  and  one 
afternoon  a bundle  of  summers  ago 
found  me  bloated  with  strong  iced-tea 
and  moping  around  the  house  about  as 
happy  as  the  cruise  director  of  the 
Titanic  — until  someone  decided  to 
reach  out  and  touch  me  via  old  A1  Bell’s 
invention. 

My  wife,  who  was  lying  outside, 
looking  like  an  oil  slick  and  wishing  for 
some  sun  from  the  overcast  day,  hol- 
lered above  the  noise  of  the  neighbor’s 
lawn  mower:  “Honey!  Answer  the 
phone!” 

How  she  heard  it  I’ll  never  know,  but 
she  did,  and  I answered  it  in  a less  than 
an  enthusiastic  manner:  “Yea.” 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  said,  “Joe, 
this  is  Buck.  What’s  the  matter  with 
you?” 

“Oh,  about  302  things,  that’s  all. 
What’s  up?” 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  chuck 
hunting  tomorrow  afternoon?  I know 
a farm  that  has  more  porkers  than  a 
sheep  dog  has  fleas.  Whaddya  say, 
nephew?” 

“Buck,  you  know  I don’t  have  a var- 
mint rifle,  and  Linda  has  a list  of  sum- 
mer chores  for  me  that’s  longer  than  the 
China  Wall.” 

“No  problem.  You  can  use  my  Swift 
if  you  promise  not  to  drip  sweat  all  over 
it.” 

“Buck,  I’m  telling  you,  she  has  a list 
with  302  things  on  it!  Things  that  I 
have  to  do  before  anything  that  has  any 
connection  with  hunting.  I have  to 
caulk  the  air  conditioner,  paint  the  win- 
dows, prune  the  trees,  clean  the  fur- 
nace, sweep  the  chimney,  paint  the 
cellar  floor.  . . . I’ll  need  two  summers 
back  to  back  to  get  half  of  what  she  has 
listed  finished.  What  time  can  you  pick 
me  up?” 

“I’ll  be  in  your  driveway  at  noon 
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sharp.  It’ll  take  about  an  hour  to  get  to 
where  we’re  going.  By  the  time  we 
chew  the  fat  with  the  guy  that  owns  the 
farm  and  walk  to  the  section  I want  to 
hunt,  the  time  will  be  just  right.” 

I needed  advice  on  how  to  convince 
my  wife  and  also  needed  a way  out  of 
the  302  things  she  had  on  my  work  list. 
“What’ll  I tell  Linda?” 

Buck,  bless  his  Irish  soul,  said,  “Just 
tell  her  you’re  starting  from  the  bottom 
of  the  list  and  working  up.” 

“You’re  a genius!  See  you  at  noon 
tomorrow.  ” 

“Okay.  Don’t  forget  the  hundred 
inches  of  orange  for  the  noggin  and 
your  license.” 

Number  303  on  the  list  was  “Bass 
fishing  at  water  company  dam.”  I 
scratched  that,  and  in  its  place  wrote 
“Debut  in  the  clover.” 

Linda  came  in  and  said,  “Who  was 
on  the  phone?” 

Witty  as  I am,  I came  back  with, 
“Me.” 

She  went  on  about  being  funny  and 
inserted  some  fact  about  two  million 
comedians  being  out  of  work,  and  then 
hit  me  with  her  first  question,  all 
without  time  out  for  air.  I told  her  it 
was  Buck  Budd,  and  she  said,  “You’re 
either  going  fishing  or  hunting.  Which 
is  it,  and  when  do  you  expect  to  get  that 
list  knocked  down  to  a respectable 
size?” 

“I’m  working  on  it,  Punkin.  Look 
here.  I’m  beginning  with  number  303.” 
The  next  day  dawned  muggy.  The 
morning  air  was  already  thick  with 
humidity,  and  by  the  time  noon  chimes 
sounded  on  the  grandfather’s  clock  in 
the  den  the  heat  was  close  to  unbear- 
able. I was  almost  three  pounds  lighter 
it  seemed,  from  water  loss,  and 
wondered  then  if  Buck  could  be  talked 
into  an  air-conditioned  theatre  for  a 
buck-fifty  matinee.  At  this  point  I was 
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all  but  excited  about  my  first  chuck 
hunt,  and  indeed  looked  clown-like  in 
my  cut-off  Levi’s  and  fluorescent 
orange  hat  bearing  the  words,  “NRA 
FREEDOM.” 

A promise  is  a promise,  I thought, 
and  about  that  time  Buck  hit  the  door- 
bell, simultaneously  yelling,  “Let’s  go, 
hotshot!  We’re  runnin’  late.”  When  I 
opened  the  door  he  was  wearing  his 
hunting  smile  that  cut  his  face  from  ear 
to  ear. 

He  wasn’t  inside  the  house  three  sec- 
onds when  he  started  on  me.  “You’re 
going  to  wear  a sweatband  if  you  plan 
on  using  my  Swift.” 

That  should  never  have  been  said,  for 
my  wife  with  her  acute  hearing  ca- 
pability yelled  from  upstairs,  “He 
wouldn’t  be  sweating  if  our  air-condi- 
tioner wasn’t  cooling  the  area  outside 
the  window!” 

Gee,  I love  that  woman,  I thought, 
and  whispered  to  Ruck,  “Let’s  get  out 
of  here.” 

“Get  the  sweatband,”  Buck  de- 
manded. 

I yelled  upstairs,  asking  the  wife  to 
toss  me  down  a red  bandanna,  and  she 
said,  “Why  don’t  you  wear  my  gray  fur 
cap?”  I never  knew  precisely  what  she 
meant  by  that,  but  it  had  homicidal 
tones,  I think. 

As  we  drove  toward  the  farm  Buck 
fervently  wished  to  hunt,  he  rattled  off 
recipes  for  the  handloads  he  was  so 
good  at  mixing.  He  was  by  all  means 
“The  hunter’s  hunter.”  He  did  all  the 
outdoors  stuff,  from  tying  masterpiece 
flies  to  conjuring  up  handloads  that 
would  cut  minute-of-angle  groups  all 
day  long,  to  making  homemade  wine 
out  of  banana  peels. 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
handed  me  a cartridge,  a 25-06  no  less, 
and  said  it  was  all  he  had  as  a choice 
since  I was  too  tight  to  buy  my  own  22 
centerfire  and  would  be  using  “his 
favorite  tack-driver.” 

“Why  don’t  you  just  use  a grenade 
launcher.  Buck?” 

He  retaliated  by  throwing  a dozen 
load  recipe  numbers  at  me  which  he 
knew  I knew  little  about.  He  knew  it 


frustrated  me  when  he  could  do  or  say 
something  I couldn’t  or  didn’t  under- 
stand. “Got  that  baby  loaded  with  an 
87-grain  Sierra  ball,  and  behind  it  a 
shovelful  of  MRP  powder  sparked  by  a 
Federal  primer.  That  ol’  streamliner’ll 
come  outta  the  chute  at  better  than 
3300  feet  per  second.  Won’t  group  with 
the  Swift,  but  I can  put  it  in  a chuck’s 
ear  at  150  without  touchin’  hair!” 

I figured  it  was  time  to  soak  up  the 
sights  along  the  way  and  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

After  arriving  at  the  farm,  I got  that 
old  feeling  that  churns  the  innards 
before  every  hunt.  I was  anxious  to  see 
just  what  I could  do  with  a strange  rifle 
in  a sport  that  was  then  strange  to  me, 
though  it  was  to  be  the  beginning  of 
something  I’d  do  for  the  rest  of  my 
summers. 

The  freedom  of  being  away  from  the 
haunting  list  of  around-the-house 
chores  was  delicious.  Still  there  was  a 
tinge  of  apprehension.  I didn’t  want  to 
miss  my  first  shot  at  a chuck.  Buck  had 
a way  of  ribbing  me  during  times  of 
“error  afield”  that  made  me  feel  like 
shinnying  the  nearest  tree. 

It  was  time  to  concentrate.  Time  to 
get  serious  about  the  task  at  hand.  We 
walked  the  fenceline  to  a stand  Buck 
had  chosen.  All  the  while.  Buck  kept 
looking  back  at  me  and  winking.  He 
whispered,  “Nervous,  aren’t  you?”  I 
didn’t  bother  answering  him  since  I 
knew  he  knew. 

I began  scanning  a roll  at  about  the 
200-yard  mark  and  Buck  set  the  bipod 
— a homemade  one  of  course  — facing 
the  opposite  direction.  “Away”  from  the 
area  I was  scanning.  “Glass  this  way. 
Hotshot,  there’s  a half-dozen  mounds 
hidden  in  and  around  those  two  rolls 
just  in  front  of  that  big  oak.”  I was  feel- 
ing more  inferior  by  the  second.  Time 
would  tell,  I thought. 

I felt  it  time  to  ask  where  the  Ruger 
M-77  would  need  to  be  held  if  a chuck 
turned  up  at  200  yards.  “Where  do  you 
want  to  hit  it?”  Buck  asked. 

I placed  my  finger  just  above  my 
nose  and  between  my  eyes. 

“Then  that’s  where  ya  hold,  pard. 
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Right  there.”  And  he  placed  his  finger 
between  my  eyes,  at  the  same  time  dig- 
ing  into  his  pocket  and  handing  me  a 
og  whistle. 

“Whaddya  want  me  to  do  with  this 
thing?” 

“Lay  down  the  rifle  and  watch  that 
area  with  the  glasses,  just  to  the  right 
of  that  oak.”  He  took  another  doggie 
whistle  from  his  pocket  and  said, 
“Watch  this.”  He  blew  on  the  thing.  It 
made  no  sound,  so  far  as  I could  tell. 
It  was  one  of  those  ultrasonic  jobs  that 
only  animals  are  able  to  hear. 

I glassed  the  area,  but  with  my  per- 
ipheral vision  watched  Buck’s  cheeks 
puff  to  obesity  stages  and  his  face  turn 
vermilion.  I couldn’t  hold  back  a 
snicker. 

“Funny  huh?  Look  now.” 

Sure  enough,  two  hogs  were  stand- 
ing at  attention  just  to  the  right  of  the 
tree,  one  large  one,  one  smaller  one.  We 
would  never  have  seen  them,  perhaps, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  ingenious  idea 
that  Buck  claims  to  have  discovered  “on 
his  own.” 

“Want  first  shot,  big  boy?”  Buck  said 
as  he  reached  for  the  glasses  I had  slung 
around  my  neck. 

“I  suppose,”  I said  as  I exhaled  to 
relax  myself.  “Hold  right  on,  ya  think?” 

“’Bout  between  his  ears,  I’d  say.  If 
you’re  afraid  you’ll  miss  and  I’ll  razz 
you  all  the  way  to  the  barn  if  you  do, 
you’re  absolutely  right.” 

That  was  all  I needed.  Nevertheless, 
I went  into  prone  position  behind  the 
bipod  and  Ruger  Swift.  I sucked  in 
most  of  the  air  on  the  farm  and  wrap- 
ped my  finger  around  the  touchy  trig- 
ger without  flesh  touching  metal.  It 
seemed  an  eternity  had  passed  before  I 
blew  out  the  confined  air  in  my  lungs 
and  for  reassurance  asked  Buck,  “Be- 
tween the  ears,  huh?” 

“Yep.  And  your  chuck  just  waddled 
into  the  brush.” 

“I  wanted  the  smaller  one  and  jerked 
my  head  back  to  the  scope  and  took  a 
look.  Sure  enough,  the  rascal  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  I didn’t  want  to  take 
the  big  one  for  culinary  reasons.  “Now 
what?”  I asked. 


“I’m  lookin’.  I’m  lookin’,”  Buck  said, 
methodically  glassing  the  area  to  my 
right  front.  “There’s  a tender  one.  Just 
into  that  high  grass.  See  that  small  clus- 
ter of  rocks?  He’s  just  beyond  there  and 
to  the  right  a little.  In  the  high  stuff. 
Walkin’.” 

My  instructor  hit  the  whistle.  I could 
see  the  chuck  in  the  grass,  but  he  was 
moving  around  a little,  and  I knew  I 
dare  not  miss.  I decided  to  give  Buck’s 
silent  whistle  a chance  to  work. 

“There  he  is.  Pledging  allegiance  to 
the  flag.  Take  him  now,  Mr.  Crockett!” 

Sucking  the  pollen  dust  off  all  the 
nearby  clover,  I slid  the  safety  forward, 
looked  through  the  scope,  and  put  all 
systems  on  “hold.” 

“How  far?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  about  250,  give  or  take  an 
inch.” 

“You  sure?”  I said,  and  he  came  back 
with  something  unintelligible  about 
holding  on,  not  high.  I wasted  little 
time  sectioning  the  chuck’s  head  into 
four  parts. 

I touched  the  trigger,  the  Swift 
barked,  and  I thought  I’d  flinched 
because  I didn’t  see  the  chuck  take  a hit. 
Looking  through  the  tube,  I was  unable 


“THERE’S  A TENDER  ONE.  Just  into  that  high 
grass.  He’s  just  beyond  that  cluster  of  rocks, 
in  the  high  stuff.” 
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to  find  him  in  it,  and  pushed  the  panic- 
button.  “What  happened.  I can’t  see 
him.  Did  I get  him  or  not?” 

“Buck  say  greenhorn  make  lucky 
shot.  Chuck  now  with  three  eyes.  One 
missing.”  I asked  if  he  was  kidding,  and 
he  said  he  wasn’t,  but  wished  he  was. 
“Nice  shooting,  pilgrim,”  he  said  in  his 
barely  recognizable  John  Wayne  voice. 
“He  flipped  over  backwards  in  that 
high  stuff.” 

I was  stammering  a mile-a-minute 
and  informed  Buck  that  my  shot  had  to 
be  closer  to  300  yards  than  250.  He 
assured  me  it  wasn’t,  but  gave  me  credit 
for  trying  out  on  him  what  “might 
work”  on  a stranger. 

During  the  next  45  minutes  the 
groundhogs  stirred  into  an  orgy  of  glut- 
tony. One  shot  Buck  took  with  the 
25-06  had  to  be  close  to  350  yards.  Not 
a head  shot,  but  one  that  centered  per- 
fectly through  the  neck.  We’d  decided 
on  the  way  to  the  farm  to  take  just  three 
chucks  apiece,  and  so  far  there  were 
four  down  without  a miss  by  either  of 
us.  I wondered  how  my  luck  would 
hold  out,  and  knew  what  I’d  have  to 
put  up  with  on  the  way  home  should 
I miss.  Buck  was  a ribber,  and  had  a 
way  of  kidding  a guy  that  was  totally 
enjoyable  regardless  of  how  relentless 
he  got.  He  was  my  step-uncle  and  only 
12  years  my  senior.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing quite  a “friend,”  he  taught  me  most 
of  what  I know  about  wild  things,  wild 
places,  and  guns. 

We  sat  there  on  the  quiet  hillside  and 
said  nothing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  breeze  fought  its  way  through  the 
thick  humidity,  barely  making  it  to  our 
exposed  skin.  Still,  it  refreshed,  and  we 
welcomed  it  with  tired  smiles. 

Buck  was  right.  It  was  a mecca  for 
chucks,  this  Fayette  county  farm.  And 
he  was  right  about  how  easily  a guy  can 


become  addicted  to  the  challenge  at- 
tached to  busting  cbucks  at  200  yards 
or  better.  But  most  of  all  he  was  right 
about  the  way  a guy  can  blend  into  the 
surroundings  of  a quiet  sprawling  pas- 
ture and  sort  things  out.  “Clear  the  cob- 
webs,” is  the  way  he  put  it.  He  had 
grown  up  in  tough  times,  a rough  South 
Connellsville  neighborhood,  and 
topped  that  off  with  being  shot  down 
in  Korea.  This  I suppose  is  why  he  loved 
the  peacefulness  of  a pasture  chuck 
hunt,  and  why  most  of  those  hunts  were 
times  he  spent  alone. 

Sitting  there  daydreaming  about 
times  in  the  big  woods  with  him  and 
my  father  led  me  to  wondering  how  I’d 
neglected  this  type  of  hunting.  Why 
hadn’t  I become  an  “all-season  hunter” 
when  I’d  heard  so  much  from  pros  like 
Don  Lewis  and  Bob  Bell  of  GAME 
NEWS,  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
invitations  I got  from  farm  owners  I 
knew.  Living  in  Pennsylvania  most  of 
my  life.  I’d  always  been  near  decent 
chuck  habitat,  and  as  I sat  there 
drenched  in  peace  Buck  smacked  me  on 
the  back  and  sleepily  strained  for  the 
woods,  “Wanna  take  two  more  and 
head  for  the  barn?” 

I came  to  and  said,  “Yeah,  I sup- 
pose. But  only  if  we  can  whistle  up  a 
young  one.” 

“How  small  do  you  think  you  can  go 
and  still  hit  one  with  my  pet  there?”  he 
said  as  he  got  up  and  blew  off  the  lenses 
of  the  binoculars. 

“I  think  I could  hit  a shrew  at  500 
yards  with  this  thing  if  he  was  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  two.” 

I was  confident  now.  But  I also  had 
realized  moments  after  the  first  chuck 
went  down  that  summer  afternoon  that 
I was  hooked  forever.  No  more  sum- 
mers would  find  me  lying  on  the  con- 
crete floor  of  the  basement  trying  to 
absorb  the  cool  through  my  pores.  The 
only  thing  that  truly  concerned  me  was 
how  I could  justify  adding  another 
hunting  tool  to  my  collection.  I already 
had  better  than  a cord  of  walnut  and 
a quarter-ton  of  steel  lining  the  den 
walls,  and  I knew  I wouldn’t  trade  off 
anything  I already  owned  to  buy  a 22 
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centerfire.  I’m  one  of  those  sentimen- 
tal fools  who  keeps  a gun  forever,  re- 
gardless of  its  perform  anee  or  frequency 
of  justifiable  use.  Too  many  times,  a 
guy  will  trade  during  financial  short- 
ages, and  he’s  always  sorry  later  on 
when  things  get  back  in  the  black. 

Buck  whispered,  “There’s  a young- 
ster. Twelve  o’clock,  about  200  even.’’ 
“Do  you  want  him,  or  would  you  like 
me  to  give  you  another  lesson?”  My 
confidence  was  at  its  apex  now,  almost 
to  the  point  of  sounding  cocky. 

“Go  ahead,”  Buck  said. 

“Okay,  m take  this  one,  you  take  the 
last.”  I got  comfortable  behind  the  rest- 
ing Ruger.  “Piece  a cake,  Unc.” 

“Zat  right?” 

The  little  chuck  was  hard  at  it,  mow- 
ing clover  like  a veteran.  Buck  got  him 
to  sit  erect  and  I squeezed  off  a round 
without  taking  the  time  I should  have. 
The  chuck  took  off  running.  Buck  was 
in  his  glory.  He  had  waited  all  after- 
noon for  this.  Without  giving  him  the 
satisfaction  of  turning  around  with 
some  comment,  I screamed,  “Hey!” 
The  chuck  stopped  on  a dime  and 
turned  to  look  in  my  direction.  “Put 
your  glasses  on  that  little  porker  now. 
Buck.  And  watch!”  I quartered  the 
neck  of  the  chuck  which  was  now  at  a 
slight  angle  with  its  head  looking  a bit 
toward  his  starboard  side,  and  lovingly 
pressed  the  trigger.  “Bingo!”  I yelled  at 
Buck.  “Bingo!” 

I slid  my  NBA  hat  to  the  back  of  my 
head,  stood  up,  and  licked  my  thumb. 
I dabbed  moisture  on  an  imaginary 
front  sight  in  Sergeant  York  fashion  as 
Buck  stood  there  shaking  his  head  in  a 
“no  way”  direction. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  hotshot. 
You’re  not  humble,  and  don’t  deserve 
this,  but  that  was  pretty.  Pretty  in- 
deed.” He  stood  up.  “You  like  this 
chuckin’  don’t  yuh?” 

“Yeah,  it’s  okay  I suppose.  Good  for 

BUCK  WAS  RIGHT.  This  Fayette  County  farm 
was  a mecca  for  chucks.  And  he  was  right 
about  how  easily  a guy  can  become  addicted 
to  the  challenge  of  busting  chucks  at  200 
yards. 


the  shooting  eye,  and  no  doubt  helps 
come  fall  when  a guy’s  in  the  deer 
woods,  but  it  isn’t  all  that  tough  either.” 

“Then  you  won’t  be  going  with  me 
anymore  since  you’re  not  all  that  ex- 
cited about  it,  right?” 

“I’ll  think  aljout  it,”  I said.  “G’mon, 
look  up  your  last  one  and  let’s  get  home 
before  Linda  has  the  locks  on  the  doors 
changed.” 

Buck  took  his  third  chuck  cleanly  at 
about  150  yards.  We  walked  lazily 
down  through  the  quiet  field  to  pick  up 
our  harvest,  talking  little  along  the  way. 
We  were  tired,  but  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  satisfaction.  Buck  remembered 
exactly  where  each  chuck  had  fallen, 
and  in  less  than  20  minutes  we  were 
back  at  the  car. 

Sprawling  back  in  the  seat,  I felt  my 
eyelids  getting  heavy.  I mumbled  some- 
thing about  my  long  list  of  chores,  and 
Buck  said,  “What’s  on  the  agenda  for 
tomorrow?” 

“Gotta  scrape  the  price  sticker  off  the 
ear  window.” 

“What  car?” 

“The  Gutlass,  what  else?” 

“You’ve  had  that  car  for  two  years 
now!  You  mean  to  tell  me  you  haven’t 
done  that  yet?” 

Half  asleep,  I said,  “It’s  one  of  the 
numbers  on  my  list  somewhere.  I’ll  get 
’er  done.” 
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IF  YOU  EVEN  SEE  A BEAR  IN  THE  wild  during  hunting  season  you  can  consider  yourself 
lucky,  and  black  bears  cannot  be  considered  dangerous  game  in  the  sense  that  grizziies  are. 


Your  First  Big  Game  Season 

By  John  A.  Badger 

ASIE,  Southwest  Division 


HE  SMALL  GAME  season  is 
slowly  coming  to  the  end  and  you 
look  back  at  the  many  memories  that 
will  be  a part  of  your  life  forever.  Your 
first  half  of  a rabbit,  part  of  the  ring- 
neck  that  you  and  Dad  teamed  up  on, 
and  then  there  were  your  two  gray 
squirrels  — no  doubt  about  who  killed 
those  — and  their  tails  are  still  on  your 
bicycle  handlebars.  You  think  of  all  the 
kids  who  tried  to  swipe  them,  and  of 
Billy  who  even  wanted  to  trade  his 
pocketknife  for  them.  But  that’s  all  his- 
tory now,  with  the  approach  of  bear 
season! 

By  luck,  back  in  September,  Dad  had 
remembered  to  buy  you  a bear  license. 
So,  what  now?  You  have  heard  many 
thrilling  stories  about  this  type  of  hunt, 
and  you  have  a little  fear,  deep  down. 


Perhaps  you  even  wonder  if  you  really 
want  to  go  along.  You  might  think  you 
will  be  in  danger  on  the  hunt.  Well,  just 
riding  in  a car  to  “any  place”  is  taking 
your  life  in  your  hands,  but  bear  hunt- 
ing is  not  dangerous.  So  go  every  chance 
you  get.  Once  your  car  has  stopped,  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  hunt  is  over 
until  you  are  ready  to  return  home.  If 
ou  even  see  a bear  in  the  wild  during 
unting  season  you  can  consider  your- 
self lucky,  and  black  bears  cannot  be 
considered  dangerous  game  in  the  sense 
that  grizzlies  are. 

Old-time  bear  hunters  often  said  that 
if  you  get  one  Pennsylvania  black  bear 
in  a lifetime,  you’ve  gotten  your  share. 
Their  story  in  past  years,  when  bear 
season  was  open  for  a week,  was  that 
it  took  one  day  to  find  the  bear,  one  day 
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to  kill  the  bear,  and  finally,  one  day  to 
get  the  bear  out  of  the  woods.  Nowa- 
days, with  about  100,000  licensed  hunt- 
ers statewide  and  a one-  or  two-day  sea- 
son, your  chances  of  getting  a bear  are 
fewer.  This  past  season,  with  a harvest 
of  588,  shows  the  chances  are  only 
about  1 in  every  170  hunters. 

With  100,000  hunters  scattered  out 
over  41  counties,  it’s  possible  to  hunt 
bear  country  and  never  see  another 
hunter.  This  is  unlike  what  you  will 
find  in  a couple  of  weeks  on  the  first  day 
of  deer  season!  No  doubt  habitat  (the 
region  where  an  animal  naturally  lives 
because  of  good  food  and  cover)  is  a real 
factor  to  consider.  A bear  might  not  be 
there  every  minute,  but  it  will  spend 
most  of  its  time  in  the  area  it  likes  the 
best.  Even  if  chased  away,  it  will  usu- 
ally return.  During  hunting  season, 
bears  like  areas  where  the  underbrush 
is  real  thick.  Mountain  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron thickets,  briar  patches, 
ground  hemlock,  and  thick  rocky 
wooded  forest  areas  are  some  of  the 
best.  If  you  come  to  any  area  too  thick 
for  you  to  hunt  through  with  ease, 
you’re  getting  into  good  bear  habitat. 
If  there  is  a producing  apple  tree  in  the 
area,  you  can  tell  if  a bear  is  around  as 
you  tramp  through  the  puddles  near  the 
tree.  Also,  you’ll  probably  see  claw 
marks  in  the  soft  apple  bark. 

Weather  is  a big  factor  in  the  bear 
harvest.  If  it’s  cold  and  snowy,  most 
females  will  be  in  their  den  areas  and 
not  moving  much.  Young  males  can  be 
just  about  anywhere  in  good  bear 
country. 

A few  years  ago,  after  it  had  snowed 
ten  inches  during  the  night,  a friend 
was  crossing  a blowdown  timber  area. 
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stepping  from  log  to  log,  when  the  next 
short  log  turned  out  to  be  a sleeping 
200-pound  bear.  Needless  to  say,  my 
friend,  the  snow,  and  the  bear  all  went 
into  orbit!  But  what  a memory  my 
friend  will  have  forever. 

Keep  in  mind,  if  you  do  get  a bear, 
your  fun  is  now  over  and  the  work.  . . . 
I mean  real  work  . . . has  just  begun. 
To  me,  moving  a dead  bear  over  just 
one  ridge  is  just  about  as  rough  as  life 
can  become.  This  is  the  time  when 
you’ll  learn  who  your  real  friends  are  — 
and  wish  you  had  been  nicer  to  more 
people.  You  might  even  wish  that  big 
bully  from  school  was  here  to  help  you. 
If  it’s  late  in  the  day  and  you  have 
downed  your  trophy  and  aren’t  in  sight 
of  the  road,  I would  clean  it  out,  roll 
it  in  next  to  a log,  and  cover  it  with 
leaves  and  sticks.  Then  make  plans  to 
bring  it  out  the  next  morning.  If  there 
is  a farmer  in  the  area  who  has  a work 
horse  which  isn’t  afraid  of  bears,  it  will 
probably  pay  you  to  hire  him  and  really 
enjoy  your  trophy.  But  go  bear  hunting 
every  chance  you  get.  A bear  is  prob- 
ably the  most  prized  game  animal  in 
this  commonwealth. 

Just  as  a reminder,  make  sure  you 
obey  the  laws  while  hunting  bear  (and 
any  other  game),  and  follow  the  tag- 
ging rules  in  the  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Digest  you  got  with  your  license. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Incident  at  an  Island  Bunker 

By  Gary  Packard 


A BEAD  OF  sweat  rolled  down  the 
. ridge  of  my  nose,  dropped  off  the 
end.  I lifted  my  hat  to  let  some  air  up 
under  the  crown.  It  was  one  of  those 
hot,  dog-day  afternoons  that  blurs  the 
edge  between  July  and  August  — the 
kind  of  day  that  makes  me  wonder  why 
I ever  looked  forward  to  summer,  and 
if  I ever  would  again.  There’d  been  rain 
the  previous  night,  and  clouds  of  gnats 
swarmed  the  old  logging  trail.  I flicked 
one  of  the  critters  from  my  earlobe  and 
continued  walking.  I hoped  I wasn’t  on 
a wild-goose  chase. 

Game  Protector  Leroy  Everett  had 
called  me  earlier  that  day  from  Perry 
County.  “Some  kid’s  living  in  the  trail 
shelter  above  Clark’s  Ferry  Bridge,”  he 
said.  “A  couple  from  Duncannon  spent 
the  weekend  up  there.  They  read  his 
diary  by  mistake.  Thought  it  was  the 
shelter  journal,  I guess.  Anyway,  seems 
he’s  poaching  deer.  Maybe  you’d  better 
check  it  out.” 

I had  agreed  and,  a half-hour  later, 
turned  off  Route  225  onto  the  dirt  road 
up  the  mountain.  The  going  was  rough 
— wide  ruts,  no  shoulder,  and  puddles 
up  to  the  wheel  wells  in  some  spots. 
Thinking  to  save  myself  a few  steps.  I’d 
tried  to  cross  a muddy  area.  The  car 
sank  to  its  frame.  Now  I was  walking, 
and  the  shelter  seemed  farther  than  I’d 
remembered. 

Three  miles  is  a long  haul  when 
you’re  hiking  the  upgrade  and  the  mer- 
cury’s edging  past  90.  I kept  telling 
myself  that  each  step  taken  meant  one 
less  to  go. 

The  trail  started  to  level  off.  I spotted 
the  shelter  up  ahead  and  took  a few 
minutes  to  observe  it  from  a distance. 
Everything  looked  quiet.  I moved  in 
toward  the  site. 

The  shelter  was  typical  of  those 
found  along  the  Appalachian  Trail,  a 
three-sided  wooden  structure  with  a 
roof,  a chair  and  a table  inside.  Hardly 


the  comforts  of  home,  but  it  would 
block  wind  and  keep  out  rain. 

Several  hunting  arrows,  a couple  of 
knives,  a letter,  and  a sales  receipt  made 
out  to  someone  named  Dick  Rascoe  lay 
on  the  table.  A compound  bow  leaned 
against  the  back  wall,  and  I noticed  a 
bedroll  and  lantern  in  the  comer.  Some- 
thing on  top  of  the  bag  was  catching 
light  through  a chink  in  the  wall.  I 
looked  closer.  It  was  a 32  Special  car- 
tridge. I didn’t  see  a rifle,  which  meant 
the  gun  could  be  out  there  behind  me 
right  now.  I got  to  wondering  just  how 
wise  I’d  been  to  come  up  alone. 

I went  back  to  the  table  and  picked 
up  the  letter.  The  envelope  was  ad- 
dressed to  a woman.  Somehow  that 
didn’t  surprise  me.  Since  the  flap  wasn’t 
sealed,  I took  out  the  pages.  They  told 
of  how  the  writer  had  shot  a deer  and, 
with  the  help  of  a friend,  had  butchered 
and  smoked  about  twenty  pounds  of 
meat  before  the  rest  spoiled  in  the  heat. 
Soon  III  leave  here  and  head  to  the 
island.  That  camp’s  the  best  place  1 
know  for  being  alone.  It’s  just  some- 
thing I have  to  do.  You  might  know 
why.  Love,  Dick. 

The  woman  might  understand,  but 
I didn’t.  Why  would  a young  man  iso- 
late himself  from  family  and  friends? 

I took  the  letter  and  the  receipt. 
According  to  The  Game  Law,  I had 
probable  cause  for  removing  evidence. 
A plastic  bag  dangled  from  a front  eave 
of  the  shelter.  There  was  smoked  meat 
inside,  and  I took  a handful  of  that  also. 
I still  hadn’t  spotted  the  suspect,  but  I 
felt  there  was  enough  evidence  for  con- 
viction. 


Gary  Packard  is  now  in  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters.  When  this  episode 
took  place,  he  was  working  in  the  field  as  a 
district  game  protector. 
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Back  at  my  car,  I radioed  Harris- 
burg. “I’m  stuck  on  Peter’s  Mountain. 
Send  someone  with  a heavy  tow- 
chain.” 

They  called  back  twenty  minutes 
later.  “Mike  Shaffer’s  on  his  way.” 
“Great.  Mike  pulled  me  out  last  time. 
He’ll  get  a real  charge  out  of  this  one.” 
I figured  I’d  have  to  buy  him  dinner. 

I heard  a snicker,  and  the  connection 
died. 

That  evening  I contacted  Scott 
Rader,  one  of  my  deputies,  and  we 
returned  to  the  site.  This  time  I decided 
to  approach  the  shelter  from  the  other 
end  of  the  mountain.  The  going  was 
easier,  but  the  shelter  was  empty. 
“He’s  cleared  out,”  said  Rader. 
“Take  a look  at  this.”  I handed  him 
the  shelter  journal. 

7-31-80 

After  18  days  here,  I’ve  got  to 
leave.  Got  back  from  fishing  and 
found  my  letter  had  been  taken. 

Have  to  assume  the  worst  and  fig- 
ure the  cops  will  be  here  soon. . . . 

Was  planning  on  leaving  for  the 
island  but  can’t  now.  I wrote  about 
it  in  the  letter. 

— Hawk  Eye— 


“Think  he’s  gonna  hike  the  trail?” 
“No.  He’s  trying  to  be  cute,”  I said. 
“Ten  to  one,  he’s  at  the  island.” 

I reread  the  bit  about  assuming  the 
worst  and  wondered  what  kind  of  per- 
son we  were  after.  In  my  experience, 
most  game  violators  are  ordinary 
people  pieked  up  for  having  loaded 
guns  in  vehicles  or  for  ignoring  safety 
zone  laws.  Violations,  yes,  but  nothing 
worth  running  from. 

“He’s  seared,”  I said.  “Why?  What 
don’t  we  know?” 

Rader  shrugged,  and  we  started 
back.  A short  way  down  the  trail,  he 
stooped  and  picked  an  unfired  12-gauge 
shell  from  the  dirt.  “A  number  2.” 
“Colleeting  cast-offs  these  days?” 
“Why  not.^  Rader  shoved  the  snell  in 
his  pocket,  and  we  went  home. 

Dick  Rascoe  was  the  name  on  the 
sales  receipt.  I figured  him  for  a local. 
If  I was  right,  his  home  address  would 
be  Halifax  or  Dauphin.  I tried  the  Hal- 
ifax post  office  the  next  morning.  My 
hunch  was  correct,  and  I drove  to  the 
family  home. 

“Mrs.  Raseoe?” 

The  woman  nodded  slowly. 
“Conservation  Officer.  I’d  like  to  talk 
with  you  about  your  son  Dick.” 

“He’s  not  home,”  she  said  as  she 
pushed  the  sereen  door  open,  and  I 
stepped  into  the  hallway.  “He’s  been 
camping  out  lately.  Sort  of  a vaeation.” 
“We  think  he’s  been  poaching  deer.” 
“Oh.”  She  looked  surprised.  “I  don’t 
think  so.”  She  glanced  over  her  shoul- 
der then  turned  back  to  me.  “What  I 
mean  is,  I don’t  think  Diek  would  do 
something  like  that.” 

I handed  her  the  letter  I’d  found  in 
the  shelter.  “Is  this  your  son’s  handwrit- 
ing?” 

She  studied  the  letter.  “Yes,  it  is.” 
“Do  you  know  where  he  is?” 
“Where  who  is?”  A man  came  down 
the  stairs  and  glanced  at  the  page  she 
held.  “Lookin’  for  Dick,  huh?  Nice  kid. 


I FOUND  the  cellar  the  next  day.  It  was  built 
into  a small  ridge.  A couple  of  white  chickens 
scratched  in  the  dirt  entranceway.  In  fact,  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  cackling  of  the  chickens 
I might  have  never  found  the  place. 
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I oughta.  . . . Never  mind.  Stole  my  32 
Special.  Nice  way  to  treat  a father, 
huh?”  He  paused  long  enough  to  look 
me  over.  Then,  “What’s  he  done  now? 
First  the  State  Cops  and  now  you.  Let 
me  tell  you,  if  you  find  him  with  my 
gun,  wrap  it  around  his  neck.”  He  left 
without  waiting  to  hear  why  I’d  come. 

“Please  excuse  him,”  the  woman  said. 
“They  never  got  along  too  well.  And 
now  all  this.” 

“What  do  the  State  Police  want  with 
your  son,  Mrs.  Rascoe?” 

“They  just  want  to  talk  with  him 
about  something.”  Her  tone  was  vague. 

When  I got  back  to  my  office  I con- 
tacted the  State  Police  Barracks  at 
Lykens.  We  were  hunting  the  same 
man.  They  wanted  to  talk  with  him 
about  a serious  case  they  were  investi- 
gating. Now  I knew  why  he  was  run- 
ning. 

I had  to  pick  up  some  leaflets  from 
the  Harrisburg  office.  While  there  I 
dropped  by  to  talk  with  Gerry  Wendt, 
a member  of  the  Commission’s  law  en- 
forcement staff.  I discussed  the  case 
with  him  and  told  him  that  the  letter 
mentioned  another  camp  on  one  of  the 
islands. 

“Probably  Haldeman’s  Island,  just 
above  Clark’s  Ferry,”  Wendt  said.  “I 
used  to  hunt  there.  We  called  it  Pennsy 
Island  then.  If  I remember  right,  there’s 
an  old  ground  cellar  on  the  lower  end. 
Kids  used  to  use  it  for  parties.  Probably 
camped  there  too.” 

I found  the  cellar  the  next  day.  It  was 
built  into  a small  ridge.  A couple  of 
white  chickens  scratched  in  the  dirt 
entranceway.  In  fact,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  cackling  of  the  chickens  I might 
never  have  found  the  place.  Vegetation 
had  grown  so  thick  that  the  opening 
was  virtually  invisible.  The  sight  re- 
minded me  of  a Japanese  bunker  I’d 
seen  on  Okinawa.  I approached  the  en- 
trance and  pointed  my  light  inside. 


MY  VOICE  sounded  calm  but  my  stomach  was 
doing  flips.  Just  hours  before,  I’d  walked  into 
this  place  like  i owned  it,  never  realizing  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  waited  in  the  shadows. 
That  kind  of  carelessness  gets  you  killed. 


Concrete  — about  14x50  feet  — with 
just  enough  headroom  for  an  average 
size  man  to  stand.  Inside,  the  air  felt 
cool  and  almost  wet,  and  I wondered 
how  long  it  had  been  since  a breeze 
entered  this  manmade  cave.  I saw  two 
bedrolls.  One  I recognized  from  the 
trail  shelter.  Probably  the  other  be- 
longed to  the  friend  who’d  helped  him 
butcher  the  deer.  Back  outside,  I took 
a few  deep  breaths  and  changed  my 
feelings  toward  the  sunlight.  Hot 
August  or  not,  it  was  better  than  that 
hole  in  the  ground. 

Deputies  Scott  Rader  and  Evan 
Smith  returned  to  the  island  with  me 
that  evening.  After  backing  the  car  in- 
to some  brush  we  scouted  the  area. 
Everything  looked  quiet.  Rader  and  I 
entered  the  cellar  while  Smith  stood 
guard  outside.  Both  bedrolls  remained 
as  I’d  last  seen  them.  But  I noticed 
something  I’d  missed  before— the  stock 
of  a firearm  beneath  one  of  the  bags. 
Assuming  it  to  be  the  32  Special,  I 
grabbed  the  butt  and  pulled. 

“Scott,  look  at  this.”  I shined  my 
flashlight  over  the  gun.  “This  is  a 
felony.”  My  voice  sounded  calm  but  my 
stomach  was  doing  flips.  Just  hours 
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THE  LIGHTS  powerful  beam  bored  into  the  darkness.  In  a moment  he  came  out,  his  hands 
in  front  of  him  at  shoulder  level.  “You’re  blindin’  me,  man!” 


before,  I’d  walked  into  this  place  like 
I owned  it,  never  realizing  a sawed-off 
shotgun  waited  in  the  shadows.  That 
kind  of  carelessness  gets  you  killed,  I 
told  myself.  I flashed  my  light  over  the 
barrels.  “About  ten  inches,  which  is 
fourteen  inches  shorter  than  legal  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  it’s  loaded.’’ 

“That  shell  I found  on  the  trail  the 
other  day  ...” 

Collected  The  Weapons 

“Yeah.  Grab  that  bow,”  I said.  “Ar- 
rows, knives,  whatever  else  you  see.  I 
don’t  want  trouble  when  he  gets  back.” 
We  collected  the  weapons  and  left  the 
cellar. 

“Want  to  split  up?”  said  Evan. 

“Yeah.  Scott,  cover  from  up  top. 
Belly-down  over  the  entrance.  Evan, 
take  the  northeast  section.  Use  those 
trees.  And  be  careful.  There’s  a rifle  out 
there  somewhere.” 

I moved  into  the  brush  where  I could 
cover  the  entrance.  Which  direction,  I 
wondered.  And  when?  My  primary 


concern  was  being  in  the  right  spot  to 
prevent  the  suspects  from  eluding  us 
again  — or  even  shooting  at  us.  The  idea 
of  a scared  kid  out  there  in  the  dark 
with  a loaded  gun  made  me  nervous. 

Ten  minutes  felt  like  ten  thousand. 
A branch  snapped.  I caught  my  breath. 
Silence.  Come  on,  I thought.  It  was  full 
dark  by  now,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
cellar  was  a big  black  hole  where  the 
stars  didn’t  shine.  I wouldn’t  have  slept 
in  there  for  anything. 

A few  leaves  rustled.  Sweat  tickled 
its  way  out  of  my  hair  and  left  warm 
wet  tracks  down  my  neck  to  soak  into 
my  shirt.  I wanted  it  to  be  over,  and  it 
hadn’t  even  begun.  I heard  shuffling 
and  the  crack  of  dead  branches.  Move- 
ment toward  the  cellar’s  south  end  be- 
tween Scott  and  me.  More  silence. 
Then  I saw  him,  one  man  alone,  just 
another  shadow  in  the  darkness.  In 
seconds  he  had  crossed  the  open  area 
and  entered  the  cellar. 

Was  he  carrying  the  rifle?  I couldn’t 
tell.  I didn’t  even  know  if  the  man  in- 
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side  was  the  suspect  or  his  buddy.  I 
forced  myself  to  remain  where  I was. 
Give  him  a few  minutes,  I thought.  If 
he’s  got  the  gun,  he’ll  probably  lay  it 
down.  So  many  questions.  I knew  the 
answers  would  come  fast  once  I started 
to  move.  And  it  was  time.  I slipped  out 
of  the  brush,  357  Magnum  in  one  hand, 
still-dark  flashlight  in  the  other. 

I paused  at  the  edge  of  the  entrance. 
No  light  shone  from  inside.  I leaned 
around  the  doorway  and  flashed  the 
beam  of  my  light  into  the  cellar. 

“Conservation  Officer.  Come  out 
with  your  hands  where  I can  see  them.” 
I was  listening  so  hard  I expected  to 
hear  the  kid’s  heartbeat.  Instead,  I 
heard  my  own.  Aware  that  the  light 
could  make  me  a perfect  target,  I was 
holding  it  out  to  the  side,  with  my 
Smith  & Wesson  ready.  The  light’s 
powerful  beam  bored  into  the  darkness. 

In  a moment  he  came  out,  his  hands 
in  front  of  him  at  shoulder  level.  “You’re 
blindin’  me,  man!” 

“Dick  Rascoe?” 

“I  was  just  goin’  to  bed.” 

The  memory  that  I’d  almost  missed 
the  shotgun  beneath  the  bedroll  still 


made  me  queasy.  “The  evening’s  just 
started.  Walk  this  way,  please.  Nice  and 
slow.” 

We  took  Rascoe  to  the  Duncannon 
State  Police  for  questioning.  Later,  he 
directed  us  to  a trout  pond  near  In- 
glenook  where  his  friend  Fred  Shields 
was  picked  up. 

Later,  Rascoe  acknowledged  guilt  for 
killing  a deer  in  closed  season,  and 
Shields  acknowledged  guilt  for  posses- 
sion of  an  unlawfully  killed  deer.  Both 
received  $200  fines  and  lost  their 
Pennsylvania  hunting  privileges  for 
three  years. 

We  never  found  the  32  Special.  The 
kid  just  grinned  when  I asked  where  it 
was.  “Tell  the  old  man  to  climb  a tree,” 
he  said.  “I  dumped  it  in  a hollow 
trunk.” 


This  is  a true  story.  The  names  of  the  of- 
ficers are  real.  The  names  of  the  violators 
have  been  changed.  Therefore,  the  follow- 
ing names  are  fictitious  in  this  account:  Dick 
Rascoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rascoe,  and  Fred 
Shields. 


in  Sm€^  . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Northern  Yellowstone  Elk:  Ecology  and  Management,  by  Douglas  B.  Houston, 
Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  866  3rd  Avenue,  NYC  10022,  474  pp.,  $48.  Records 
have  been  maintained  on  elk  in  Yellowstone  for  over  a century  and  a half.  Beginning 
with  recorded  observations  from  1832,  the  author  discusses  the  history  of  the  elk  and 
the  effects  of  various  management  strategies  implemented  over  the  years.  Elk  behavior, 
population  dynamics  and  ecology  are  well  covered,  along  with  the  relationships  between 
elk  and  habitat  and  other  animals  in  the  park.  Ten  appendices,  making  up  half  the  book, 
provide  extensive  data.  Anyone  interested  in  elk  will  find  this  tx)ok  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable. 

Game  Warden:  Chesapeake  Assignment,  by  Willie  J.  Parker,  Cornell  Maritime  Press, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  456,  Centreville,  MD  21617,  275  pp.,  $14.95.  As  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  special  agent  responsible  for  law  enforcement  on  the  entire  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Willie  Parker  relates  many  of  his  interesting  and  exciting  experiences  working  one  of 
the  most  popular  waterfowl  hunting  areas  in  the  world.  Unlike  most  hunting,  waterfowl 
hunting  on  the  Chesapeake  involves  a lot  of  money,  and  this  brings  many  unscrupulous 
characters.  The  author  describes  the  outrageous  means  violators  used  to  provide  ducks 
for  wealthy  clients,  and  the  equally  outrageous  techniques  law  enforcement  officers  had 
to  use  to  curb  these  activities. 
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Facts  About  Rabies 

' By  Larry  lampietro 


SINCE  THE  TIME  of  Louis  Pasteur  and 
the  first  successful  treatment  of  rab- 
ies in  1885,  there  have  been  many  ad- 
vances in  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Even  though  the  chance  of 
encountering  a rabid  animal  is  rare  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  outdoorsman  should 
make  himself  aware  of  these  advances  so 
he  can  act  accordingly  if  the  occasion 
should  arise. 

Rabies  is  caused  by  a virus.  The  usual 
mode  of  infection  is  through  a bite,  but  in 
some  cases  it  can  be  caused  by  careless 
handling  of  an  infected  animal.  The  rabies 
virus  does  not  travel  through  the  blood- 
stream as  most  people  think;  instead,  it 
travels  along  the  nervous  system.  When  it 
reaches  the  brain,  it  becomes  fatal.  As  this 
is  a slow  process,  treatment,  if  begun  in 
time,  is  almost  always  successful. 

If  you  are  bitten  by  a suspected  animal, 
clean  the  wound  thoroughly  with  some  type 
of  germicide  or  antiseptic.  Almost  all  an- 
tiseptics will  inactivate  rabies  virus.  A solu- 
tion of  70  percent  alcohol  is  best.  (That’s 
140  proof  if  you  have  to  use  alcohol  in- 
tended for  other  purposes.)  Seek  medical 
attention  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  possible,  capture  or  kill  the  suspected 
animal,  but  try  not  to  damage  or  mutilate 
the  head  as  that  is  the  part  needed  for 
laboratory  testing.  If  the  animal  was  killed, 
place  the  head  in  a plastic  bag  and  tie  the 
top  tightly  with  string.  Place  the  bag  in  a 


cool  environment,  preferably  on  ice,  for 
transit.  If  bitten  by  a pet  or  an  animal  that 
has  been  held  in  captivity,  take  the  animal 
to  a veterinarian.  If  bitten  by  a wild  animal, 
immediately  get  in  touch  with  a district 
game  protector.  If  the  animal  was  not  killed, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  being  bitten  by  a pet, 
it  will  be  placed  under  observation  for  ap- 
proximately ten  days.  During  the  observa- 
tion period,  it  will  be  watched  for  signs  of 
rabies,  which  include:  roughing  fur,  hump- 
ing of  the  back,  sluggishness,  weakness 
and  lack  of  coordination  in  the  hind  legs, 
convulsions  when  disturbed,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  prostration,  and  of  course,  death. 

Two  Tests 

If  the  animal  was  killed,  a portion  of  the 
brain  will  be  examined  for  the  presence  of 
the  rabies  virus.  Two  tests  are  performed. 
The  first  is  the  Fluorescent  Rabies  Anti- 
body, which  takes  four  to  five  hours.  For 
this  test,  a smear  is  made  on  a slide, 
using  the  brain  material.  A fluorescent  dye 
attached  to  rabies  antibodies  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  smear.  If  the  brain  material 
contains  the  rabies  virus,  the  rabies  anti- 
body and  fluorescent  dye  will  attach  to  it. 


RACCOONS  and  skunks  are  prone  to  rabies 
and,  therefore,  should  under  all  circum- 
stances be  avoided.  In  addition,  to  further 
minimize  human  contact  with  these  animals, 
neither  should  ever  be  kept  as  a pet. 

Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 
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If  under  the  light  of  a fluorescent  micro- 
scope this  virus-antibody-dye  complex 
appears  bright  green,  the  test  result  is 
positive.  The  second  test,  the  Mouse  Inoc- 
ulation, takes  twenty-one  days  and  is  per- 
formed by  inoculating  mice  with  a suspen- 
sion of  the  brain  material.  If  it  contains  the 
rabies  virus,  the  mice  will  exhibit  some  or 
all  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  previously. 
The  mouse  brain  is  then  removed  and 
tested  using  the  Fluorescent  Rabies  Anti- 
body technique. 

When  a person  is  bitten  by  a highly  sus- 
pect animal,  treatment  is  begun  even 
before  any  testing  is  performed.  If  the  test 
is  positive,  treatment  will  continue.  If  the 
test  is  negative,  treatment  can  be  stopped. 
Treatment  in  the  past  was  a twenty-one 
shot  series  administered  in  the  abdominal 
region.  It  had  to  be  twenty-one  shots 
because  the  old  vaccine  was  produced  in 
duck  embryos.  This  vaccine  contained 
many  impurities  which  caused  allergic 
reactions  in  some  patients.  Therefore, 
doses  had  to  be  kept  small  to  keep  the 
allergic  reaction  down. 

A new  vaccine  produced  by  the  French 
company,  Merieux  Institute,  Inc.,  is  pro- 
duced in  human  tissue  and  contains  few 
impurities,  so  stronger  doses  may  be  given. 
The  new  treatment  is  a five-shot  series  of 
vaccine.  The  first  is  given  immediately,  sub- 
sequent ones  on  the  third,  seventh,  four- 
teenth, and  twenty-eighth  day  after  the  bite. 


The  author  is  a microbiologist  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Laboratories  in 
Lionville. 


A three-shot  preventive  dosage  is  also 
available  for  persons  such  as  veterinarians, 
laboratory  personnel,  and  district  game 
protectors  who  are  more  likely  than  most 
people  to  come  in  contact  with  the  virus. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  animals  most  prone 
to  rabies  are  bats,  raccoons,  skunks,  and 
foxes.  However,  any  warmblooded  animal 
is  susceptible.  Any  cat  or  dog  which  is  out 
of  doors  should  be  vaccinated  against 
rabies.  Usually,  shots  are  administered 
once  a year.  They  are  inexpensive  and 
sometimes  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 
At  this  time,  no  vaccine  is  available  for  pet 
raccoons  and  skunks;  dog  and  cat  vac- 
cines should  never  be  administered  to 
those  species. 

Rabies  cases  are  increasing  here,  so  the 
disease  is  something  pet  owners  and  out- 
doorsmen  should  be  aware  of.  With  today’s 
technology,  the  treatment  of  rabies  is  no 
longer  the  painful  and  dangerous  proce- 
dure it  was  just  a few  years  ago.  The  im- 
portant points  are  to  stay  out  of  contact  with 
suspected  animals,  and  to  immediately 
seek  medical  attention  if  you  are  bitten  by 
or  come  into  contact  with  a suspected 
animal. 


Museum,  Center  Visiting  Hours 

New  hours  are  in  effect  for  several  Game  Commission  museum  and  visitor 
centers  this  year. 

Hours  for  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  Museum  near  Linesville, 
Crawford  County,  are  9 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  through  September  30.  Daily  conser- 
vation education  programs  are  presented  in  the  museum’s  auditorium.  Groups 
visiting  the  museum  should  make  reservations  with  Dan  Fox  at  814-683-5545. 
October  and  November  museum  visiting  hours  will  be  established  later. 

Visitors  Center  hours  on  State  Game  Lands  218  (Siegel  Marsh)  south  of  Erie 
are  11:30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  but  closed  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  October  hours 
are  10:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Sundays  only. 

Visiting  hours  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitors  Center  in 
Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties  are  from  9 a.m.  until  5 p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday  through  November.  Group  reservations 
should  be  made  with  Middle  Creek  Management  Officer  Charles  Strouphar  at 
either  717-733-1512  or  717-949-3582. 
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Be  Prepared 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY - 
Many  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  now 
scheduling  their  hunter  education 
classes.  In  this  county  alone,  18-20 
classes  a year  are  held  and  approxi- 
mately 1,000  students  are  certified.  And 
yet  every  year,  people  put  off  taking  a 
class  until  it’s  too  late.  Don’t  be  left  at 
home  this  hunting  season  — sign  up 
now.  — DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 


Off  Limits 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -This  is 
reputed  to  be  the  only  county  in  the 
state  to  have  as  many  roadkilled  fish  as 
roadkilled  deer.  With  the  abundant 
wetlands,  heavy  rains  and  beaver  prob- 
lems to  boot,  aquatic  life  can  easily  get 
misdirected  at  times  and  end  up  in  some 
unlikely  places.  I recently  went  out  on 
a beaver  complaint  in  Cambridge 
Springs  and,  upon  arriving  at  the  dis- 
traught landowner’s  residence,  saw  two 
20-inch  carp  swimming  around  in  the 
man’s  tomato  and  cucumber  patch.  — 
DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Visibility 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -Two  friends 
were  fishing  Penns  Creek  when  one 
decided  to  return  to  the  car  for  lunch. 
His  buddy  had  the  keys,  however,  and 
he  was  across  the  creek.  Not  wanting 
to  wade  across  or  risk  throwing  the 
keys,  his  buddy  decided  to  cast  them 
over.  He  tied  his  key  ring  on  the  end  of 
his  line  and  made  his  cast.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  his  line  broke  and  the 
keys  fell  into  the  murky  limestone 
waters.  He  told  me  that  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  his  bright  orange  SPORT  key  ring, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  recover 
them.  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Lawbreakers 

CENTRE  COUNTY -I  was  recently 
introduced  to  some  day  school  children 
as  an  animal  policeman.  Now,  there  is 
more  truth  to  that  statement  than  the 
teacher  probably  supposed.  I had  ear- 
lier been  called  to  apprehend  a gray  fox 
for  disturbing  the  peace  near  the  village 
of  Yarnell.  Later  that  same  day  I appre- 
hended a raccoon  for  burglarizing  a 
garage  and  stealing  dog  food,  and  I had 
to  remove  a sick  and  vagrant  skunk 
from  the  streets  of  Bellefonte.  The  next 
day  I investigated  a case  of  dogs  molest- 
ing a deer  and  then  removed  the  car- 
cass of  a deer  that  committed  suicide  by 
leaping  over  a quarry  wall.  I’ve  also  res- 
cued a young  rabbit  trapped  in  a win- 
dow well.  Gurrently  I’m  investigating 
the  murders  of  an  eagle,  a deer  and  a 
duck.  Today  I must  try  to  apprehend 
a bear  committing  criminal  trespass 
near  Marsh  Greek.  Note  — the  gray  fox 
is  still  at  large  although  it  is  no  longer 
violating  the  law.  — DGP  Jack  Weaver, 
Bellefonte. 
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All  Star  Outfielder 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY -I  re- 
ceived a call  last  spring  about  a duck 
in  a dugout  at  a local  baseball  field.  I 
was  asked  if  I could  remove  it  before 
the  kids  started  their  practice.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  field,  one  of  the  coaches 
told  me  the  duck  was  now  in  the  out- 
field. He  said  that  when  he  had  tried 
to  remove  the  duck,  it  started  to  come 
after  him.  After  explaining  to  the  duck 
that  this  wasn’t  the  way  to  make  the 
team,  I picked  it  up  and  released  it  on 
the  river.  In  the  hard  rain  the  night 
before,  the  duck  had  landed  on  what 
it  apparently  thought  was  water. 
Because  it  was  a diving  duck,  it  could 
not  get  a running  start  as  it  does  on 
water  to  fly  again.— DGP  Don  Parr, 
Huntingdon. 


Me,  Too 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -The  Mil- 
ton  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club  recently 
held  a hunter  education  course  and  19 
persons  attended.  This  in  itself  is  not 
unusual,  but  of  the  19,16  were  father- 
son  pairs.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  see 
parents  getting  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren’s hunter  education  classes,  instead 
of  just  dropping  them  off  and  picking 
them  up  six  hours  later.  Harry  Shaub, 
one  of  the  instructors,  thought  that  this 
would  make  an  interesting  Field  Note. 
So  do  I,  Harry!  — DGP  John  A.  Shut- 
ter, Jr.,  Lancaster. 
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Outrageous 

An  unpleasant  reality  of  taking  care 
of  public  facilities  is  the  high  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  debris  left  behind  by 
thoughtless  users.  Our  limited  resources 
of  manpower  and  funds  are  being 
squandered  on  this  activity,  and  we 
need  more  than  a little  help  from  the 
public.  An  example  of  how  badly  help 
is  needed  glared  at  us  from  a recent 
printout  on  Game  Lands  maintenance 
expenditures.  It  revealed  that  the  tab 
for  cleaning  the  parking  lots  on  two 
Game  Lands  in  one  county,  for  one 
month,  was  $1,139.  This  amounted  to 
a disproportionate  16  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  Game  Lands  food 
and  cover  work  for  that  month  in  that 
county.  With  your  assistance  this  can 
easily  be  turned  around  and  the  need- 
less expense  of  trash  collection  can  be 
redirected  toward  something  worth- 
while for  wildlife.  The  solution  is  so 
very  simple.  When  visiting  Game 
Lands,  or  any  other  natural  area,  be 
sure  to  take  everything  back  home 
again.  — LMO  W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 


A Message 

ADAMS  COUNTY -I  recently  met 
with  two  Game  Law  violators  to  settle 
with  them  on  a field  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.  It  was  a cool,  rainy  day  which 
had  caused  much  condensation  on  the 
inside  of  their  windshield.  There,  writ- 
ten in  reverse  so  I could  read  it  on  my 
approach  to  the  vehicle,  were  the 
words,  “PLEASE  BE  FAIR.’’ -DGP 
Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


Big  And  Little 

POTTER  COUNTY -Little  crea- 
tures can  cause  big  problems.  Such  was 
the  case  when  a person  called  the  Ger- 
mania Well  Drilling  Co.  because  they 
couldn’t  get  any  water  from  their  well . 
Upon  checking  it  out,  a large  frog  was 
found  stuck  in  the  intake,  completely 
blocking  the  line.  — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 
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When?  Where?  How? 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY -An 
animal  complaint  from  a local  prison 
had  both  officials  and  inmates  very  anx- 
ious. An  opossum  had  somehow  gained 
entry  to  the  courtyard,  and  both  groups 
wanted  to  know  the  same  thing:  how 
this  clever  critter  was  getting  in  and  out 
each  day.  — DGP  Richard  J.  Skubish, 
Philadelphia. 

A Safe  Use 

CAMERON  COUNTY -Vve  been 
encouraging  turkey  hunters  in  my  area 
to  at  least  wear  fluorescent  orange  into 
and  out  of  the  woods.  On  the  first  day 
of  spring  gobbler  season,  one  of  them 
showed  me  a new  wrinkle.  He  was 
carrying  his  turkey  out  of  the  woods 
partly  covered  with  one  of  our  orange 
SPORT  bags.  This  is  not  only  a handy 
way  to  transport  game,  but  the  safest 
way  I can  think  of  too.  — DGP  Joe  Gar- 
los.  Driftwood. 

But  He  Didn’t 

A dairy  farmer  friend  of  mine  had  a 
flock  of  about  40  wild  turkeys  feeding 
in  his  cornfield  this  past  winter.  The 
birds  were  seen  so  often  that  some 
people  thought  they  were  tame.  One 
fellow  even  stopped  to  ask  if  he  could 
buy  a tom  for  his  own  flock.  Harold 
could  have  had  some  fun  by  just  tak- 
ing his  money  and  telling  the  man  to 
go  pick  one  out.  — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 


Come  On,  Guys 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Field  train- 
ing with  a veteran  officer  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  game  protector  training  pro- 
gram, and  one  of  the  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram is  instilling  professionalism  in  the 
recruits.  I’d  like  to  set  the  record 
straight,  however,  concerning  Ray  Liz- 
zie’s January  ’83  Field  Note  and  Matt 
Hough’s  May  ’83  Field  Note,  as  both 
were  student  officers  under  me  in  1981. 
Ray,  did  you  have  to  tell  the  whole 
world  about  using  the  fox  call  instead 
of  your  official  whistle  during  instruct- 
ing firearms  training?  And  Matt,  I 
think  the  “Brass”  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  it’s  true  that  you  do 
most  of  your  patrolling  on  a 10-speed! 
This  is  not  exactly  what  I meant  when 
I said  “You  should  adjust  to  the  situa- 
tion. . . .’’  — DGP  Leo  G.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 


Big  Bait 

TIOGA  COUNTY -One  night  this 
past  spring  Deputy  Spud  Button  and  a 
neighbor,  Mike  Churchill,  were  out 
netting  minnows  for  trout  bait.  Mike 
was  upstream  walking  down  toward 
Spud,  herding  minnows  into  the  net.  At 
one  point  Mike  warned  Spud  about  a 
large  log  that  had  just  hit  his  legs  and 
was  now  floating  into  the  net.  The  log 
had  beady  eyes,  however,  and  Spud 
ended  up  netting  a 25-pound  beaver. 
The  beaver  was  more  than  Spud  could 
handle  and  all  he  ended  up  with  was 
a pretty  good  thrashing  and  soaked  to 
the  skin.  — DGP  Frank  Bernstein, 
Knoxville. 


More  Litter 

A special  thanks  goes  to  the  New 
Enterprise  Girl  Scout  Troop  118.  Eight 
girls  and  their  leaders  spent  a Saturday 
afternoon  cleaning  up  parking  areas  on 
Snake  Spring  Mountain,  SGL  73.  They 
picked  up  31  bags  of  assorted  trash  as 
part  of  the  “Keep  Pennsylvania  Beau- 
tiful” program.  — LMO  Steve  Schweit- 
zer, New  Enterprise. 
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Smells  Like  What? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -We  learn 
by  association.  When  John  Hardenstine 
of  East  Smithfield  went  on  as  a deputy, 
one  of  his  first  duties  was  to  answer  a 
complaint  about  an  injured  great- 
horned owl.  The  bird  had  tangled  with 
a skunk  and  got  sprayed  in  the  eyes  so 
it  couldn’t  see  or  fly.  John  took  the  bird 
home  and  kept  it  in  a box  on  his  back 
porch  for  several  days  even  though  the 
essence  of  skunk  hung  heavy.  After  it 
regained  its  sight,  John  released  the 
bird.  Several  days  later,  John  and  his 
4-year-old  daughter  Vicki  were  in  the 
car  and  came  upon  a roadkilled  skunk. 
This  prompted  Vicki  to  say,  “Phew,  I 
smell  a great-horned  owl!”  — DGP  Wil- 
liam A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Thriving 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
After  being  a district  game  protector  in 
a highly  populated  area  for  over  a year 
now.  I’m  constantly  amazed  at  the 
many  different  types  and  high  numbers 
of  wild  animals  that  can  be  found  in 
our  suburban  areas.  Deer,  raccoons, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  skunks  seem  to 
be  taking  up  residence  everywhere.  I 
wish  people  would  realize  how  lucky 
they  are  to  have  these  interesting  crea- 
tures to  enjoy,  instead  of  wanting  them 
removed  or  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
walk  through  someone’s  backyard.  Just 
remember,  they  were  here  first!  — DGP 
R.  Matt  Hough,  Greensburg. 


GREENE  COUNTY  — Every  spring 
I’m  reminded  of  an  oldtimer  I used  to 
know.  He  always  seemed  peppy  and 
was  fun  to  be  around,  but  one  spring 
day  he  was  quiet  and  depressed.  I asked 
why.  His  reply:  “My  pappy  used  to  tell 
me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  my  first 
robin  in  the  spring.  If  he  was  sighted 
in  a tree  or  flying,  that  would  mean 
things  will  be  ‘looking  up’  — a good 
omen.  If  the  robin  was  on  the  ground, 
things  would  be  ‘looking  down’.  Well, 
I just  saw  my  first  spring  robin,  and  it 
was  walking  in  the  bottom  of  a ditch.” 
— DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Garmi- 
chaels. 


All  Winners 

This  Land  Management  Group  was 
one  of  those  selected  last  year  where 
wildlife  seed  packets  would  be  offered 
to  landowners  in  our  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects  for  planting  in 
idle  areas.  The  seed  was  offered  in 
10-pound  packs  containing  a mixture  of 
dwarf  sunflower,  millet,  sorghum  and 
buckwheat,  and  each  cooperator  could 
order  up  to  three  packs.  The  first  year’s 
response  was  quite  good,  particularly  in 
lower  Northumberland  County,  but  the 
number  of  packets  given  out  this  spring 
tripled,  to  over  400.  It  appears  the 
Game  Commission  has  initiated 
another  program  with  benefits  for  the 
farmer,  wildlife  and  the  hunter.  — LMO 
Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 
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Light  Weights 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -We  nor- 
mally don’t  think  of  a chipmunk  as  hav- 
ing any  predatory  instincts,  but  Dep- 
uty Dick  Bush  recently  observed  an 
incident  that  may  change  our  minds. 
While  trout  fishing,  Diek  watched  a 
chipmunk  attack  a frog  that  had  been 
resting  peacefully  on  the  stream  bank. 
After  quite  a struggle,  the  chipmunk 
won  out  and  was  last  seen  dragging  the 
frog  up  the  bank  into  the  nearby  wood- 
land. — DGP  William  L.  Hutson,  Sigel. 

It’s  True 

If  you  ever  feel  that  trophy-size  deer 
are  no  longer  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
just  make  it  a point  to  attend  the  next 
Game  Gommission  measuring  session. 
If  you  do.  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree  that 
Penn’s  Woods  still  yields  some  of  the 
finest  that  any  hunter  could  want.  — 
LMO  Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY -One  morn- 
ing my  wife  looked  out  the  front  door 
and  called  to  me  to  come  see  a “cute” 
little  rabbit  in  the  front  yard.  Even 
though  I’ve  seen  a couple  of  rabbits 
before,  I arrived  there  in  a few  seconds, 
just  in  time  to  hear  her  say  in  a different 
tone,  “He’s  eating  my  tulips!”  He  went 
from  “cute”  little  rabbit  to  a “bad  guy” 
in  just  a few  seconds.  — DGP  Bobert  W. 
Nolf,  Gonyngham. 


33  Years 

In  March,  Food  and  Gover  Gorps 
employee  Melvin  R.  Weimer  Jr.  com- 
pleted his  33rd  year  of  Game  Commis- 
sion service.  One  can  just  imagine  the 
changes  Mel  has  seen  take  place  on 
Somerset  County’s  25,000-plus  acres  of 
Game  Lands.  Congratulations,  Mel.  I 
know  you  will  continue  to  be  the  reli- 
able, dependable,  and  efficient  worker 
that  you  have  been.  — LMO  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 


Impressive 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Briarwood  Sportsmen’s  Club  from 
Lackawanna  County,  the  Nanticoke 
Boy  Scouts,  and  a loc^  Army  Unit  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  under  the  direction  of 
Lt.  Parker  David,  for  their  help  in  pick- 
ing up  an  estimated  5 tons  of  litter  along 
the  major  roads  and  parking  lots  on 
SGL  91. -DGP  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Half  A Dozen 

YORK  COUNTY -Tom  Clough  and 
Mike  Hampton,  biology  teachers  at  the 
Emory  Markle  Middle  School  near 
Hanover,  stopped  on  their  way  to  work 
one  day  when  they  sighted  an  osprey. 
They  were  even  more  surprised  when 
it. left  its  perch  to  fly  over  the  lake, 
because  five  other  ospreys  were  with  it. 
The  teachers  were  thrilled  to  see  six 
ospreys  circling,  diving,  and  catching 
fish  without  a miss.  — DGP  G.  J.  Mar- 
tin, Spring  Grove. 

Maybe  They  Should 

SNYDER  COUNTY -When  the 
population  of  a wildlife  species  is  on  the 
increase,  one  of  the  first  indicators  is  the 
number  killed  on  the  highways.  Four 
grouse  were  killed  within  two  days  on 
a one-mile  stretch  of  a highway  in  the 
county.  Does  PennDot  make  ‘Grouse 
Crossing  Signs’?  — DGP  John  Roller, 
Beavertown. 
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C.  Dana  Chalfant  Roy  J.  Wagner,  Jr. 


Two  New  Commissioners  Confirmed 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  back  to  its  full  eight-member 
complement,  following  Senate  confir- 
mation of  two  new  commissioners,  Roy 
J.  Wagner,  Jr.  of  York  and  C.  Dana 
Chalfant  of  Gibsonia.  Both  had  been 
nominated  for  the  positions  earlier  by 
Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh. 

Chalfant,  a Pittsburgh  area  business- 
man and  recognized  conservationist,  is 
the  new  commissioner  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  involving 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Washington  and 
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Westmoreland  counties.  Former  Com- 
missioner James  Thompson,  who  re- 
signed in  January,  had  held  the  post  for 
26  years. 

Commissioner  Chalfant,  a lifelong 
Allegheny  County  resident,  holds  a 
degree  in  forestry  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  has  long  been 
active  in  organizations  identified  with 
wildlife  conservation.  He  is  a past 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grouse 
Association  and  holds  membership  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
Ducks  and  Trout  Unlimited,  American 
Forestry  Association,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  Ruffed  Grouse  Society, 
Millvale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  the  Pittsburgh  History 
and  Landmark  Foundation. 

An  active  private  pilot.  Commis- 
sioner Chalfant  has  hunted  and  fished 
over  a substantial  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.  He  is  president  of 
Weinman  Pump  and  Supply  Company 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  commissioner  and 
his  wife  Margo  reside  at  Gibsonia, 
RD  3.  They  are  parents  of  a son  and 
three  daughters,  and  have  three  grand- 
children. 
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Commissioner  Wagner,  a member  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  state  as  a con- 
servationist. He  is  first  vice  president  of 
the  Federation,  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  its  game  committee.  He  has 
been  both  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Federation. 

Wagner,  associated  with  Columbia 
Gas  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc. , serves  on  the 
Game  Commission  as  the  member  from 
the  counties  of  Adams,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Franklin,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Mifflin,  Perry  and  Snyder.  His  prede- 
cessor on  the  commission  was  the  late 
Robert  E.  Fasnacht  of  Ephrata. 

Since  becoming  active  in  the  conser- 
vation community,  Commissioner 
Wagner’s  efforts  to  enhance  and  protect 
our  natural  and  wildlife  resources  have 
been  highly  praised.  He  is  recipient  of 


both  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives “Citations  of  Merit,”  the  Game 
Commission’s  prestigious  “Senior  Wild- 
life Conservation  Award,”  and  in  1979 
he  was  inducted  into  the  P.F.S.C.  Hall 
of  Fame. 

A lifelong  York  resident.  Commis- 
sioner Wagner  is  a member  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Deer  Association,  the  NRA,  and  Eagle 
Hose  and  Chemical  Company  No.  7.  A 
Navy  veteran,  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia  and  Robert  Morris 
College. 

Commissioner  Wagner  is  an  avid 
turkey  hunter,  a muzzleloader  enthu- 
siast, and  enjoys  hunting  with  bow 
and  arrow.  He  is  the  father  of  three 
children,  Roy,  Linda  and  Susan,  and 
has  five  grandchildren.  Commissioner 
Wagner  resides  at  1333  West  Philadel- 
phia St.,  York. 


Checkoff  Support 


IN  ITS  FIRST  year,  Pennsylvania’s 
“Do  Something  Wild”  program 
received  outstanding  support  from  state 
taxpayers,  contributors  and  conserva- 
tion groups.  Eased  on  initial  return 
rates,  donations  in  excess  of  $200,000 
are  expected  after  all  tax  returns  are 
processed.  The  5V2  percent  participa- 
tion rate  is  two  points  below  the  overall 
average  among  the  nineteen  other  states 
with  similar  checkoff  programs,  but  the 
average  $4.14  contribution  is  above  the 
$3.56  overall  average.  An  additional 
$10,403  has  already  been  contributed 
directly  to  the  fund  by  individuals  and 
various  conservation  groups.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Soci- 


ety contributed  $200  to  the  fund,  and 
the  Lebanon  County  chapter  of  the 
Issac  Walton  League  contributed  $50 
and  challenged  other  League  chapters 
to  do  likewise.  Fund  money  will  be 
used  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions to  support  nongame  research  and 
management  projects,  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources 
for  cataloging  and  protecting  our  state’s 
native  flora  — ours  is  the  only  such 
checkoff  program  encompassing  plants. 
The  success  of  the  “Do  Something 
Wild”  program  is  especially  commend- 
able, given  our  tax  structure  which  pro- 
vides for  relatively  few  refunds.  If  you 
would  like  to  support  these  conservation 
efforts,  but  could  not  make  a donation 
on  an  income  tax  form,  contributions 
can  still  be  sent  directly  to  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

FRED  BRENNER  presented  a check  for  $200 
to  Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
Peter  Duncan  as  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  Wildlife  Society’s  contribution  to  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund. 


79,000  Antlerless  Harvest 

Is  Sought 


The  Game  Commission’s  allocation 
of  a record  539,150  antlerless  deer 
licenses  this  year  is  designed  to  produce 
a reported  harvest  of  about  79,000 
whitetails,  according  to  Game  Manage- 
ment Chief  Dale  E.  Sheffer.  The  pre- 
vious record  license  allocation  was 
482,550  in  1968. 

And  it  is  hoped  the  100,000  bear 
licenses  authorized  for  1983  will  pro- 
duce a bear  harvest  of  1,000  or  more, 
Sheffer  said. 

This  year’s  license  authorizations 
compare  with  379,600  antlerless  per- 
mits last  year,  and  90,000  bear  licenses 
in  1982.  Hunters  reported  taking  66,109 
antlerless  deer  and  588  bears  a year  ago. 
Miserable  weather  conditions  prevailed 
during  1982’s  two-day  bear  season. 

“This  year  we  increased  antlerless 
allocations  in  fifty-two  counties,  de- 
creased them  in  twelve  counties,  and 
left  the  number  unchanged  in  two 
counties,”  Sheffer  said.  “But  while  there 
often  is  a strong  correlation  between  the 
number  of  antlerless  licenses  allocated 
and  the  number  of  deer  taken,  as  well 
as  resultant  adjustments  to  the  size  of 
the  remaining  deer  herd,  such  is  not 
always  the  case. 

“Generally,  an  increase  in  antlerless 
licenses  produces  a larger  harvest  and 
leaves  fewer  whitetails  in  the  overwin- 
tering herd.  But  this  year  antlerless 
license  allocations  are  designed  to  keep 
deer  herd  sizes  at  the  same  levels  as  last 
year  in  eighteen  counties.  The  alloca- 
tions will  permit  deer  herds  to  increase 
in  nineteen  counties,  while  total  white- 
tail  populations  should  be  reduced  in 
the  remaining  twenty-nine  counties.” 
Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan 


STEVE  ADAMS,  Jr.,  Dillsburg,  used  an  8mm 
to  down  this  140-pound  Bedford  County  deer 
during  last  year’s  antlerless  deer  season. 


noted  that  four  years  ago  the  Game 
Gommission  inaugurated  a new  deer 
management  program  in  which  the 
overwintering  deer  herd  in  each  county 
is  being  tailored  to  the  capacity  of  the 
range  to  support  deer. 

“Our  research  shows  forty  deer  can 
survive  winter  in  a square  mile  of  forest 
in  the  seedling-sapling  or  brush  (under 
five  inches  in  diameter)  stage  of 
growth,”  Duncan  said.  “In  the  pole 
timber  stage  (five  through  eleven  inches 
in  diameter)  a square  mile  of  forest  can 
support  only  about  ten  deer  in  a typical 
winter.  In  sawtimber  (over  eleven 
inches  in  diameter)  about  twenty  deer 
can  be  carried  per  square  mile.” 
Duncan  went  on  to  point  out,  “Para- 
doxically, in  some  counties  where 
antlerless  license  numbers  were  de- 
creased this  year,  the  number  of  deer 
will  be  further  reduced;  but  in  some 
counties  where  licenses  were  increased, 
the  herds  will  continue  to  grow.” 

The  seemingly  contradictory  situa- 
tion results  from  combinations  of  fac- 
tors affecting  deer  numbers,  according 
to  Bill  Shope,  deer  management  biolo- 
gist. “Such  factors  as  reported  vs.  actual 
harvest,  sex  ratios,  age  classes,  percent- 
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ages  of  yearling  females,  survival  and 
productivity  rates,  hunter  success  rates, 
out-of-season  losses,  etc.,  all  enter  into 
the  picture,”  he  said. 

Several  factors  produced  record  1983 
allocations,  Shope  said.  “First,  intensi- 
fied efforts  to  validate  calculated  har- 
vest figures  have  produced  major 
changes  recently.  For  years  we  relied  on 
reports  of  biologists,  game  protectors, 
deputies,  foresters  and  others  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  successful 
hunters  who  reported  their  kills.  Their 
data  showed  about  70  percent  of  the 
successful  buck  hunters  and  about  55 
percent  of  the  successful  antlerless  hunt- 
ers turned  in  their  cards. 

“But  in  the  last  two  years  we  have 
had  twenty-seven  trained  teams  check- 
ing on  the  reporting  rate,  and  they 
found  only  about  56  percent  of  the  suc- 
cessful buck  hunters  were  reporting 
their  deer,  and  the  antlerless  reporting 
rate  was  about  52  percent.  We  believe 
the  differences  in  reporting  rates  were 
due  to  the  level  of  contact  between  offi- 
cers and  hunters.  These  differences  in 
reporting  rates  mean  big  differences  in 
the  number  of  whitetails  being  taken, 
as  well  as  the  herd  size  in  each  county,” 
Shope  said. 

Secondly,  the  herd  s age  structure  has 
changed,  and  the  skilled  aging  teams 
were  quick  to  pick  up  the  difference. 

Finally,  according  to  Shope,  last 
year’s  mild  winter  significantly  in- 
creased overwinter  survival  of  yearling 
deer.  As  a result,  breeding  female 
populations  are  considerably  larger  in 


many  counties  this  year. 

Herd 

County 

Licenses 

Size 

Adams 

8,800 

— 

Allegheny 

8,050 

= 

Armstrong 

13,600 

— 

Beaver 

9,400 

= 

Bedford 

14,700 

= 

Berks 

10,900 

- 

Blair 

8,200 

= 

Bradford 

18,200 

- 

Bucks 

5,350 

= 

Butler 

13,450 

- 

Shope  said,  “Over  the  past  ten  years, 
deer  herds  in  many  western  and  south- 
ern counties  have  grown  at  a fast  pace. 
Most  of  these  counties  have  deer  den- 
sities that  are  at  or  above  current 
management  goals  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  forest  stand  size  composi- 
tion within  the  individual  counties. 

“While  the  deer  populations  were 
growing  in  these  counties,  antlerless 
deer  were  being  harvested  at  rates  that 
were  generally  half  of  the  allowable 
harvest  rate  which  would  maintain 
stable  population  levels,  based  on  cur- 
rent reproductive  and  survival  rates.” 

Although  major  increases  in  antler- 
less license  allocations  in  the  past  usu- 
ally affected  northcentral  counties  most 
severely,  such  is  not  the  case  in  1983. 
Two-thirds  of  the  major  increases  in 
allocations  this  year  are  in  southern  and 
western  counties. 

Above  Normal  Survival 

Shope  said,  “Where  allocations  have 
been  increased  in  northcentral  counties, 
it  is  because  no  winter  losses  were  re- 
ported this  year,  and  overwinter  sur- 
vival well  above  normal  occurred. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
allocations  in  those  counties  to  maintain 
scheduled  reductions  to  bring  deer 
numbers  into  line  with  present  habitat 
conditions.” 

Following  is  a list  of  Pennsylvania 
counties,  the  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tions, and  whether  the  deer  herd  size 
in  each  county  will  be  permitted  to 
increase  (symbol -f-),  decrease  (sym- 
bol - ),  or  remain  relatively  unchanged: 


County 

Licenses 

Herd 

Size 

Cambria 

3,100 

+ 

Cameron 

6,550 

- 

Carbon 

4,450 

+ 

Centre 

10,900 

- 

Chester 

8,800 

-1- 

Clarion 

6,850 

- 

Clearfield 

8,850 

- 

Clinton 

8,000 

+ 

Columbia 

5,300 

- 

Crawford 

14,300 

+ 

40 
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County 

Licenses 

Herd 

Size 

County 

Licenses 

Herd 

Size 

Cumberland 

3,250 

= 

Mifflin 

2,750 

— 

Dauphin 

8,300 

= 

Monroe 

3,600 

+ 

Delaware 

1,150 

= 

Montgomery 

4,000 

+ 

Elk 

11,900 

- 

Montour 

1,200 

- 

Erie 

4,450 

+ 

Northampton 

2,900 

+ 

Fayette 

8,900 

-1- 

Northumberland 

5,650 

- 

Forest 

9,900 

- 

Perry 

4,350 

= 

Franklin 

3,650 

-1- 

Pike 

5,200 

- 

Fulton 

9,750 

+ 

Potter 

16,900 

- 

Greene 

14,250 

= 

Schuylkill 

3,800 

-1- 

Huntingdon 

11,700 

- 

Snyder 

6,800 

- 

Indiana 

10,700 

- 

Somerset 

10,950 

= 

Jefferson 

9,950 

- 

Sullivan 

2,400 

-t- 

Juniata 

5,100 

- 

Susquehanna 

5,650 

- 

Lackawanna 

2,600 

+ 

Tioga 

14,300 

- 

Lancaster 

9,200 

= 

Union 

5,200 

-1- 

Lawrence 

5,000 

+ 

Venango 

10,300 

- 

Lebanon 

6,800 

- 

Warren 

17,500 

- 

Lehigh 

5,500 

= 

Washington 

13,300 

+ 

Luzerne 

8,400 

= 

Wayne 

2,000 

-1- 

Lycoming 

17,200 

= 

Westmoreland 

15,800 

- 

McKean 

5,800 

= 

Wyoming 

4,650 

- 

Mercer 

7,650 

= 

York 

8,600 

= 

3 MILLION  SEEDLINGS 


Wildlife  will  soon  benefit  from  over 
3 million  tree  and  shrub  seedlings 
planted  recently  throughout  the  state  to 
improve  habitat.  The  seedlings  were 
produced  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Howard  Nursery. 

More  than  half  the  seedlings  were 
planted  by  Game  Commission  person- 
nel on  state  game  lands,  and  on  forest- 
game,  farm-game  and  safety  zone  proj- 
ects, where  hunting  rights  are  leased  by 
the  agency. 

Almost  half  a million  seedlings  were 
distributed  in  packets  sold  to  individ- 
uals through  the  Planting  for  Wildlife 
program.  Sportsmen’s  groups,  special 
research  projects,  conservation  clubs, 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  Game  Protector  Skip  Lit- 
twin,  left,  and  ASIE  Mike  Schmit  manned  one 
of  the  many  Planting  for  Wildlife  sales  held 
this  past  spring,  through  which  almost  a half 
million  seedlings  were  sold  to  the  public. 


soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
coal  stripping  operators  and  others  re- 
ceived the  seedlings,  which  provide 
wildlife  food  and  cover. 
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Applications  Due  Fo*"  uoose  Blinds 


APPLICATIONS  for  hunting  from 
l\  goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Sep- 
tember I through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose  shoot- 
ing area.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled 
goose  shooting  area  in  1983. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at 
Pymatuning,  and  25  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  year  at  Middle  Creek.  Draw- 
ings will  be  held  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion at  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
in  late  September  to  select  blind  holders 
for  both  controlled  shooting  areas. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests.  The  guests  must  be  present  to 
register. 

At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 


THE  COMMISSION’S  two  controlled  goose 
hunting  areas  provide  many  sportsmen  with 
exciting  experiences  each  year. 


shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

Applications  for  goose  blinds  at  Mid- 
dle Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  a part 
of  the  1983-84  Hunting  Digest  supplied 
with  the  hunting  license.  To  apply, 
a hunter  simply  fills  out  the  application 
and  then  mails  it  to  the  management 
area  of  his  or  her  choice. 

The  official  application  form  printed 
in  the  Digest  must  be  used.  Old  appli- 
cation forms  on  colored  stock  are  not 
acceptable. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  RD  I,  Hartstown, 
PA  16131,  and  Middle  Creek  applica- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  RD  1,  Newmanstown, 
PA  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1983-84  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  no  earlier 
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than  September  1 but  not  later  than 
September  20;  if  the  application  is 
received  earlier  than  September  1 or 
later  than  September  20,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Pymatuning  reservation 
must  present  the  reservation  in  person 
at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  headquarters  (registration 
building)  located  on  Legislative  Route 
20006  between  Hartstown  and  Lines- 
ville  about  four  miles  north  of  Harts- 
town, and  Middle  Creek  reservations 
must  be  presented  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  visitors 
center  on  Hopeland  Road  about  two 
miles  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only  up 
to  one-half  hour  before  shooting  time 
on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1983-84  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  sub- 
mitting more  than  one  application  for 
a reservation  will  have  all  applications 
rejected.  Further,  individuals  filing 
more  than  one  application  or  hunting 
more  than  one  time  per  season  on  a con- 
trolled goose  hunting  area  in  the  state 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  On  the  Middle  Creek  controlled 
area,  shooting  hours  are  from  one-half 


hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30  p.m. 
Hunting  starts  at  9 a.m.  at  Pymatuning 
on  October  29.  There  is  no  hunting 
from  goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  on 
October  29. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting 
area,  there  are  also  two  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning.  Fifty 
hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a time 
in  each  of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  registra- 
tion building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four 
duck  shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek, 
with  a drawing  each  shooting  day  to 
determine  the  winners  of  these  blinds. 
A hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a Mid- 
dle Creek  duck  blind;  however,  a 
hunter  is  limited  to  one  goose  per  year 
from  the  controlled  shooting  section  at 
Middle  Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  on  the  controlled  goose  hunt- 
ing area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning,  within  other  existing 
federal  and  state  regulations. 

Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to 
use  steel  shot  at  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  the  1983 
waterfowl  seasons  will  not  be  estab- 
lished until  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber, after  the  federal  government  draws 
up  its  framework.  Waterfowlers  are 
urged  to  wait  until  Pennsylvania  sea- 
sons are  announced  before  submitting 
their  blind  applications  to  Pymatuning 
or  Middle  Creek. 
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While  explorinq  the  great  outdcor3/  have  you 
ever  found  the  sKehton  or  just  the  skull  of  on 
animal  ? If  you  have^  could  you  identify  the  animal 
it  came  from  ? The  number  and  kind  of  teeth  in 
the  skuH  can  tell  you  what  the  animalwas. 

Many  mammals  — woodchucks@/ mice, beavers,  I 
ond  rabbits  — have  long  sharp  upper  incisors  whici 
they  use  for  gnawing  twigs  and  grasses. 

Meat-<^ing  mammals- 
raccoons@,  bleats©,  and 
biackbears@  — have  well  developed 
canines  that  are  used  for 
tearing  meat. 


The  skulls  , 

on  this  page 
are  about 
1/3  natural 
size. 


, A deer© 

3kull  is 
y/  easy  to 

identify  — but  

did  you  know  that  on  adult  deer 
has  the  same  number  of  teeth  as 
the  adult  human -32-  but  a deer 
does  not  have  any  teeth  Cincisors) 
on  the  front  of  the  top  jaw  ? 

The  red  fox©  and  gray  fox.® 
have  the  same  kino  and  number 
of  teeth,  and  the  skulls  look 
s i rn  i la  r.  However;,  t he  gray 
fox  has  an  outstanding  ridge  running  around 
the  top  of  the  skull  while  the  red  fax  skull 
is  basicolly  smooth. 

N CN  A I E 


Jnscromble  the  letters 
to  see  what  kind  of 
teeth  are  used  -for 
tearing  by  meat-eating 

animals.  (Answev-on  page  6^ 

By  ITick  lagan 
illustrations  by  td^NK'-B^EIz 
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Understanding  Topo  Maps 
— Part  4 

Contour  Lines 

Contour  lines  are  the  heart  and  soul  of 
topographic  quadrangles.  Without  contour 
lines,  these  maps  are  little  more  than  typi- 
cal two-dimensional  replicas  of  roads, 
rivers  and  cultural  features  of  various  sorts. 

Contours  in  effect  add  a third  dimension 
to  topo  maps  and  set  them  apart  from  other 
flat  maps.  Contours  show  the  lay  of  the 
land.  The  term  “topography”  actually  refers 
to  the  character  of  the  land  surface— hilly, 
flat,  mountain  ridges  and  stream  valleys— 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a land  surface  carved 
through  millions  of  erosive  years. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  mentally  pic- 
ture contour  lines  is  to  imagine  an  empty 
ice  cream  cone  inverted  on  a table  top. 
Suppose  we  use  a ruler  to  measure  one 
inch  from  the  table  top  up  the  side  of  the 
cone,  and  that  we  put  a pencil  mark  at  that 
height.  Now  suppose  we  continue  around 
the  cone,  placing  a series  of  marks  exactly 
one  inch  above  the  table  top.  Finally,  im- 
agine we  connect  all  those  marks  with  a 
line.  That  line  becomes  a one-inch  contour 
line  on  our  cone. 

Now,  suppose  we  repeat  the  procedure 
for  the  two-inch  and  three-inch  levels.  Our 
cone  would  be  marked  with  three  lines 
each  indicating  an  elevation  one  inch 
higher  or  lower  than  its  neighboring  line. 
Viewed  from  directly  above,  the  three  con- 
tour lines  would  form  concentric  lines.  You’ll 
see  essentially  that  same  pattern  on  many 
topo  maps  where  hilltops  rise  like  broad 
cones  above  the  general  land  surface. 

The  real  land  surface  is  far  more  con- 
voluted and  complex  than  our  simple  cone. 


Actual  contour  lines  twist  and  curve,  always 
following  one  elevation,  around  mountains, 
up  and  across  stream  valleys  and  along 
steep  ridges. 

Reading  the  contour  of  the  land  from  a 
topo  map  requires  a bit  more  practice  than 
using  a distance  scale  or  interpreting  map 
symbols;  nevertheless,  it  isn’t  difficult. 
Listed  below  are  several  major  points  to 
keep  in  mind  as  you  unravel  the  maze  of 
twisting  brown  lines. 

1 . Contour  lines  are  imaginary  lines  con- 
necting points  of  equal  elevation.  That  is, 
all  points  along  the  contour  line  are  at  the 
same  elevation  above  sea  level.  These 
lines  are  brown  on  topo  maps  and  usually 
only  the  darker  brown  lines  (called  index 
contours)  are  numbered. 

2.  Contour  lines  never  cross  one  another. 
No  point  on  the  land  surface  can  have  two 
elevations  and  that’s  exactly  what  crossing 
contour  lines  would  indicate. 

There  are  a few  instances  where  it  ap- 
pears contours  meet  or  cross,  as  on  an 
undercut  cliff.  However,  that’s  only  an  im- 
pression caused  by  depicting  a three- 
dimensional  land  surface  on  a flat  surface. 
Trace  a contour  line  yourself  and  see  if  it 
crosses  or  even  touches  another  line.  It 
won’t,  except  where  steep  slopes  crowd 
many  lines  tightly  together. 

3.  The  contour  interval  is  the  change  in 
elevation  from  one  contour  line  to  the  next. 
On  our  Dover  quadrangle,  the  interval  is  20 
feet.  This  means,  the  elevation  change 
from  one  contour  to  the  next  is  20  feet.  It 
does  not  mean  the  lines  are  20  feet  apart. 
The  distance  between  lines  is  variable  and 
can  be  measured  using  the  distance  scale 
in  the  lower  map  margin. 

The  contour  interval  varies  with  the  gen- 
eral topography  of  the  area.  In  rugged 
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mountainous  areas  of  the  West,  intervals 
of  80  or  more  feet  are  used.  At  the  other 
extreme,  flat  areas  like  the  prairie  regions 
need  a small  interval  of  10,  or  even  5,  feet 
to  depict  the  subtle  topography  in  those 
areas. 

Remember,  no  matter  what  size  the 
space  between  contour  lines,  that  space 
represents  an  elevation  change  equal  to 
the  contour  interval.  On  our  7.5-minute 
Pennsylvania  maps,  that’s  20  feet. 

4.  Neighboring  contour  lines  differ  from 
one  another  by  one  contour  interval  or  are 
the  same.  There  are  times  when  what  ap- 
pears to  be  neighboring  lines  are  actually 
parts  of  the  same  line  and  are,  therefore, 
obviously  at  the  same  elevation.  Question 
No.  4 below  illustrates  such  an  instance, 
so  be  careful  as  you  answer  that  problem. 

5.  Contour  lines  that  are  close  together 
Indicate  a steep  slope.  Crowded  contour 
lines  represent  a rapid  elevation  change  in 
a relatively  short  horizontal  distance.  A 
good  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Dover  7.5-minute  quad- 
rangle. Just  west  of  Route  83,  the  Cone- 
wago  Creek  curves  first  south  and  then 
north  again.  Compare  the  spacing  of  con- 
tour lines  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  that 
bend.  The  outside  bank  changes  300  feet 
in  elevation  in  a distance  of  only  400  feet. 
That  computes  to  a steep  75  percent  slope. 
The  north  bank  is  much  flatter  as  shown 
by  the  wide  spacing  of  contour  lines. 

6.  When  crossing  a stream,  contour  lines 
bend  upstream.  Follow  a contour  line  along 
a stream  and  watch  it  bend  upstream  in  a 
broad  point.  You  can  always  tell  the  direc- 
tion of  stream  flow  with  this  easy  rule. 

Some  homework  from  the 
Dover  7.5-minute  map: 

1.  What  is  the  elevation  of  Mt.  Grove 
Church  just  north  of  Andersontown? 

2.  What  is  the  elevation  of  the  Outdoor 
Country  Club  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
map? 

3.  In  what  general  direction  does  Laurel 
Run  flow  in  the  central  portion  of  the  map? 


4.  What  is  the  elevation  of  the  church  in 
Alpine  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  map? 

5.  Which  side  of  the  Conewago  Creek 
is  steeper  where  the  stream  passes  on  the 
west  side  of  Cann-edi-on  Camp  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  map? 

Answers  on  page  49 

Wildlife  Workshops  Slated 

Two  workshops  for  teachers  of  wildlife 
education  are  being  planned  for  the  fall  of 
this  year.  The  Pocono  Environmental 
Education  Center  is  cooperating  with  the 
Game  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Alliance 
for  Environmental  Education,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy  to  present  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
McKeever  Environmental  Center  is  plan- 
ning a similar  conference. 

The  Pocono  Conference  is  scheduled  for 
September  23-25,  and  is  limited  to  175  par- 
ticipants. Keynote  speaker  will  be  Mike 
Ondik  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, who  will  speak  on  human  attitudes 
towards  wildlife. 

Workshop  sessions  will  include  seminars 
on  teaching  ideas,  activities  and  teaching 
materials.  Several  national  programs,  such 
as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  new 
Class  Project  will  be  available. 

Participants  at  both  the  Pocono  and 
McKeever  workshops  will  be  among  the 
first  teachers  in  the  commonwealth  to  view 
a new  program  sponsored  by  the  Game 
Commission.  Project  WILD  is  a collection 
of  wildlife  teaching  activities  for  elementary 
and  secondary  grade  levels.  The  materials 
are  available  only  by  attendance  at  Project 
WILD  Workshop,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Pocono  and  McKeever  meet- 
ings. 

For  more  specific  information  on  the 
workshops,  contact  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Workshop  Coordinator  at  PEEC,  RD 1,  Box 
268,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  PA  18328,  or  at  the 
McKeever  Center,  RD  3,  Box  121,  Sandy 
Lake,  PA  16145. 
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ITS  SUPPOSED  to  be  summer  yet,  but 
the  tempo  is  already  picking  up.  Hunt- 
ing season  is  almost  here.  The  phone  rings 
with  questions  on  seasons,  hunter  educa- 
tion courses  are  in  full  swing,  woodchuck 
hunters  are  out  every  evening. 

The  new  hunting  licenses  go  on  sale  and 
sporting  goods  stores  are  crowded. 
Reports  of  violations  increase  as  people 
turn  their  thoughts  toward  hunting  season 
and  go  out  to  scout  for  deer,  doves  or 
ducks.  At  the  same  time,  a game  protec- 
tor is  still  busy  with  the  administrative  and 
public  relations  with  which  he  is  saddled. 


August  9— This  is  my  first  day  back  on 
the  job  after  a two-week  vacation.  I work 
in  the  office  all  morning,  wading  through 
two  weeks’  accumulation  of  mail.  In  the 
afternoon,  I meet  Game  Protector  Dick  Oli- 
ver and  he  fills  me  in  on  what  happened 
while  I was  gone.  It  turns  out  I picked  a 
good  two  weeks  to  be  away  as  a bear  de- 
cided to  travel  through  the  county.  We 
occasionally  hear  of  a bear  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mercer  County  but  this  one  traveled 
west  almost  to  the  Ohio  line,  hit  Interstate 
80  and  then  returned  east.  It  did  a lot  of 
traveling  during  daylight  hours  and  was 
sighted  by  many  people.  The  phones  of  the 
deputies,  Dick  Oliver  and  the  State  Police 
rang  almost  constantly  with  reports  of  the 
bear’s  progress. 

The  bear  harmed  nothing  and  caused  no 
damage— it  just  traveled  through.  Reac- 
tions of  the  public  ranged  from  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  big  animal  to  out  and  out  panic. 
The  bear  had  blue  ear  tags  and  a radio  col- 
lar. After  consultation  with  our  bear  biolo- 
gist, Dick  and  LEA  Yocum  were  pretty  sure 
the  bear  was  a female  which  had  been 
trapped  in  the  Northeast  Division  and 
released  in  Somerset  County.  The  bear 
“disappeared”  and  was  subsequently 
trapped  by  DGP  Jack  Weaver  in  Centre 
County  and  released  on  the  Potter-Tioga 
line.  The  next  place  it  appeared  was  Mer- 
cer County— 150  miles  to  the  west!  A well- 
traveled  animal  if  it  was  the  same  bear 
released  by  Weaver. 

August  10— \ meet  with  Trooper  Sam 
Plummer  of  the  State  Police.  While  I was 
away  there  had  been  some  problems  with 
woodchuck  hunters  shooting  too  close  to 
houses  south  of  Mercer.  Sam  had  re- 
sponded to  one  complaint  and  appre- 
hended one  of  the  violators.  He  has  all  of 
the  information  and  witnesses’  names,  so 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

I proceed  with  an  investigation  and  prose- 
cution. In  the  evening  I meet  with  Steve 
Kuti.  Steve  is  a retired  deputy  but  still  ac- 
tive as  a Hunter  Education  instructor  and 
we  go  over  the  month’s  HE  classes. 

August  72— This  morning  we  have  a 
practice  pistol  shoot  at  Game  Lands  39 
near  Franklin.  All  of  the  Game  Protectors 
in  the  division  are  there  and  we  practice  on 
the  combat  course.  DGP  Gordon  Couilliard 
of  Clarion  has  several  reports  of  the  same 
bear  that  had  traveled  through  Mercer 
County.  Apparently  after  picking  up  1-80  the 
bear  continued  east. 

August  74— This  Saturday  morning  finds 
me  at  the  Western  Reserve  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  Clubhouse  for  the 
first  Hunter  Education  course  of  the  fall. 
While  mid-August  is  summer  to  many 
people,  to  Hunter  Education  instructors  it 
is  the  beginning  of  fall.  Dove  season  will 
open  in  18  days,  archery  a month  later,  and 
small  game  soon  after.  Instructors  have 
only  a short  time  to  teach  and  certify  young 
hunters  in  safe  and  ethical  hunting.  Today 
there  are  74  students— a good  turnout. 

August  76— Today  I start  on  my  round  of 
hunting  license  issuing  agents.  The  agents 
are  receiving  their  supply  of  licenses  for  the 
fall  and  I visit  each  one  to  review  the  proper 
issuing  procedure  and  to  go  over  potential 
problems.  At  most  places  it’s  just  a pleas- 
ant half-hour  shooting  the  breeze  at  “the 
gun  shop.” 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


August  77—  In  the  morning  I meet  a “sus- 
pect” at  the  State  Police  station.  His  rifle 
had  been  seized  from  his  brother-in-law  the 
year  before  as  evidence  in  a Game  Law 
case.  The  violation  was  not  one  for  which 
the  firearm  is  confiscated.  But  this  man  was 
worried  because  we  had  taken  two  rifles  in 
the  previous  two  years  from  his  brother-in- 
law.  He  was  concerned  that  his  would  be 
confiscated.  After  the  brother-in-law  finally 
answered  his  citation,  he  signed  a receipt 
for  the  rifle  to  be  returned  to  its  lawful 
owner.  When  the  lawful  owner,  a resident 
of  Ohio,  came  in  for  the  rifle,  I confronted 
him  with  his  daughter’s  and  his  own  resi- 
dent hunting  license  applications,  copies 
of  their  resident  licenses  and  their  Venango 
County  antlerless  licenses.  He  was  then 
told  which  parking  lot  on  SGL  39  in  Ve- 
nango County  he  used  when  doe  hunting. 


He  confessed  and  settled  on  field  acknowl- 
edgement of  guilt. 

In  the  afternoon  Assistant  Supervisor 
Fred  Servey  and  I go  to  Camp  Custaloga- 
town  for  a conservation  program.  We  use 
the  Division  fur  collection  and  put  on  a 
shooting  demonstration  for  the  130 
students. 

August  78— My  16mm  movie  projector 
broke  down  at  the  Hunter  Education  course 
last  Saturday,  so  I travel  to  Erie  where  the 
repair  shop  is  located.  In  the  afternoon  I 
continue  on  my  rounds  of  hunting  license 
issuing  agents. 

August  19— \ meet  DGP  Ned  Weston  in 
Slippery  Rock  for  coffee  and  we  proceed 
to  serve  a revocation  notice.  The  “brother- 
in-law”  I mentioned  above  did  not  pick  up 
his  hunting  license  suspension  notice.  He 
had  moved  from  my  district  to  Ned’s.  Since 
he  had  been  such  a steady  customer— two 
deer  jacklight  violations  and  one  deer  bait- 
ing violation  in  24  months— Ned  wanted  to 
know  where  he  lived  and  what  he  looked 
like.  When  we  arrived  at  his  house  his  wife 
informed  us  he  was  in  the  Mercer  County 
jail.  We  proceeded  there  and  served  the 
revocation  notice  on  him. 

In  the  afternoon  I investigated  a report 
of  an  injured  turkey  vulture.  The  bird  has 
a shattered  wing.  Some  slob  shot  it  in  a 
senseless  act.  After  humanely  disposing  of 
the  bird  I knock  on  doors  in  the  area  to  try 
and  come  up  with  a lead  to  the  shooter.  Tur- 
key vultures  are  carrion  eaters,  and  they 
may  be  ugly  when  seen  up  close,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  wantonly  killing  them.  Un- 
fortunately, I come  up  without  any  leads. 

August  27—1  attempt  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant,  and  then  visit  taxidermist  Walt 
Jones.  Later,  I stop  in  on  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion class  at  Hidden  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Club  and  give  a short  talk  on  Hunter  Ethics 
and  Game  Law.  Sixty-seven  students  have 
shown  up  for  this,  the  second  course  of  the 
year. 

August  23— DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I de- 
liver some  films  and  Trapper  Training  sup- 
plies to  the  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  Youth  Conservation  Camp.  I 
have  my  monthly  deputy  meeting  in  the 
evening.  There  is  a lot  of  material  to  cover 
as  we  prepare  for  the  fall  hunting  season. 
One  of  the  items  discussed  is  our  land- 
owner  contact  program,  and  the  men  take 
the  Safety-Zone  and  other  signs  they  need 
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to  distribute  to  their  cooperators.  When 
they  deliver  the  signs  they  will  accept  the 
landowners’  seedling  orders  for  next  year. 

August  25— The  Game  Commission  has 
the  morning  program  at  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Camp.  Assistant  Supervisor  Fred 
Servey  handles  big  game  management, 
DGP  Gene  Beaumont  and  I handle  bird 
and  mammal  identification,  and  DGP  Dick 
Oliver  covers  Game  Law  and  the  SPORT 
program.  Before  lunch  we  move  to  the 
shooting  range  and  Fred  puts  on  his 
shooting  demonstration.  Prior  to  this  the 
Mercer  County  Trappers  Association  had 
given  the  students  a complete  trapper  train- 
ing course. 

In  the  evening  I return  to  the  camp  as  it 
is  the  site  of  this  month’s  County  Federa- 
tion meeting.  The  students  observe  the  first 
part  of  the  meeting  and  the  workings  of  the 
County  Council. 

August  27— DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I travel 
to  the  Division  Office  to  pick  up  the  sup- 
plies for  our  exhibit  at  the  Stoneboro  Fair. 
We  also  get  supplies  for  the  Conservation 
Camp  and  drop  them  off. 

August  28— Today  the  Fur-Fin-Feather 
Sportsmen’s  Club  has  its  Hunter  Education 
course.  Forty-five  students  have  reported. 
After  giving  a short  talk  to  the  students  and 
spending  some  time  talking  and  drinking 
coffee  with  the  instructors  I visit  a couple 
of  issuing  agents  and  check  on  a report  of 
early  dove  hunting. 

August  30— National  Castings  in  Sharon 
called  about  a nuisance  raccoon.  When  I 
arrive  I find  that  a raccoon  has  taken  up 


Answers  to  Topo  Map  Quiz 

1 . Between  440  and  460  feet. 

2.  Between  480  and  500  feet. 

3.  Generally  north. 

4.  Between  540  and  560  feet. 

5.  West  bank  is  steeper. 


residence  in  an  overhead  crane.  I snare  it 
and  find  that  it  is  wearing  a dog  collar— 
obviously  an  illegal  pet  that  either  escaped 
or  had  been  released.  The  collar  is  almost 
choking  the  animal.  I take  it  to  our  propaga- 
tion area  at  Shenango  Dam,  where  Mike 
Colgan  and  I cut  off  the  collar  and  release 
the  animal.  I hope  it  will  survive  in  the  wild. 

August  37— DGP  Oliver  and  I meet  DGP 
Will  Wingo  in  Meadville.  The  exhibit  trailer 
has  been  at  the  Crawford  County  Fair  and 
Will  leads  us  to  it.  We  take  the  trailer  to  our 
site  at  the  Stoneboro  Fair  which  will  open 
tomorrow  and  run  for  six  days.  We  then  in- 
vestigate a Safety  Zone  violation  reported 
the  previous  evening  by  a landowner.  Ap- 
parently a hunter  had  seen  a woodchuck 
as  he  drove  by  a field,  got  out  of  his  truck, 
walked  approximately  50  yards  into  the 
field  and  shot  the  chuck.  He  shot  directly 
toward  the  farmer’s  house  and  barn.  We 
measure  the  distance  from  the  dead  chuck 
to  the  barn  and  it  is  99  yards— well  within 
the  150-yard  safety  zone.  The  farmer  had 
written  down  the  truck  license  number  and 
Deputy  Bob  Lanigan  had  already  tracked 
down  the  offender.  He  admitted  the 
shooting  but  disputed  the  distance.  I file  a 
citation  charging  him  with  shooting  in  a 
Safety  Zone. 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  encourage  natural  resource 
education  in  the  public  schools,  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Conservation  District  developed 
an  Envir-o-lympics  program  in  which  seven 
county  school  districts  participated  this  past 
spring.  After  appropriate  classroom  instruc- 
tion, three  5-person  teams  were  selected 
from  each  school  to  compete  at  the  county 
level.  Various  field  exams  were  given  and  win- 
ners were  awarded  trophies  and  ribbons. 
Sponsors  hope  this  program  will  expand  to 
the  state  level.  Shown  here  is  DGP  Larry 
Olsavsky  giving  a tree  identification  exam  to 
students  from  the  6th  through  8th  grade 
group. 
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Few  creatures  look  as  helpless 
as  a turtle  on  its  back.  The  animal 
cranes  its  head  out  and  downward, 
probing  with  its  nose  for  a patch  of  hard 
ground.  If  it  finds  an  unyielding  spot, 
it  arches  its  neck,  elevating  body  and 
shell.  The  legs  stretch  out  on  all  quad- 
rants. They  feel  for  the  earth.  Finally 
a claw  catches  hold.  Then,  with  a 
twisting  motion  and  using  its  head  as 
a lever,  the  turtle  throws  itself  over. 

In  loose  leaves  or  soft  soil,  it  is  said, 
an  overturned  box  turtle  may  not  be 
able  to  get  purchase  with  its  nose  or 
legs.  Sometimes  — the  bitterest  of  iron- 
ies—a male  finds  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion right  after  mating.  The  female,  if 
she  knew  or  cared  to,  could  roll  her 
mate  over  with  the  slightest  nudge.  But 
she  lumbers  off.  The  male  heaves  and 
squirms  for  days,  trying  to  right 
himself.  Finally  he  starves. 

The  box  turtle  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  the  land  turtles.  Its  dark- 
brown,  dome-shaped  carapace  — the 
top  portion  of  its  shell  — is  streaked  and 
spotted  with  yellow  or  orange.  The 
shell  is  sectioned  into  more  than  30 
horny  plates,  incongruously  known  as 
scutes,  which  cover  the  bones  of  the 
shell.  The  plastron,  the  flat  part  of  the 
shell  that  scrapes  along  the  ground,  is 
yellow  marked  with  brown  or  black.  A 
hinge  running  from  side  to  side  divides 
the  plastron  into  two  plates;  when  dan- 
ger threatens,  the  turtle  whisks  in  its 
head,  limbs,  and  tail,  and  snaps  the 


plates  shut  — they  clamp  against  the 
shell  so  tightly  that  you  couldn’t  fit  a 
knife  blade  in  the  crack. 

Lately  I’ve  been  seeding  my  woods 
with  box  turtles.  When  I see  one  cross- 
ing a road  or  sunning  itself  on  a bank, 
I carry  it  home.  The  smooth,  domed 
shell  feels  like  a river  rock  in  my  hand. 
The  turtle  waves  it  legs  or  stays 
clammed  up.  I release  it  in  the  leaves 
under  the  mountain  laurel. 

Plenty  of  turtles  live  hereabouts.  On 
rainy  summer  days  I find  them  rooting 
about  in  the  laurel  and  among  the 
blackberry  canes.  I’ve  been  tempted, 
upon  finding  one,  to  follow  it.  See 
where  it  goes,  what  it  eats,  what  it  does 
when  it  meets  other  turtles.  So  far,  my 
good  intentions  have  always  vanished. 
After  spending  an  hour  watching  a tur- 
tle poke  its  head  out  of  its  shell,  hiss  in 
surprise  that  I am  still  there,  and  with- 
draw, I’ve  always  given  up. 

A turtle  like  this  would  probably  be 
classified  as  “retiring.”  John  T.  Nichols 
(classify  him  as  “patient”)  spent  over  20 
years  marking,  measuring,  and  observ- 
ing hundreds  of  box  turtles  on  Long 
Island.  Nichols  noted  their  demeanors. 
Some  flailed  their  legs  incautiously 
when  he  lifted  them  by  the  shell;  others 
shut  their  plastons  tight;  a few  tried  to 
bite.  Over  the  years,  their  personalities 
changed  little.  According  to  Nichols, 
out  of  one  group  of  24  box  turtles,  only 
two  failed  to  behave  in  the  same  gen- 
eral manner  during  successive  recap- 
tures. One,  a male,  changed  from  “re- 
tiring” to  “bold.”  A female  went  from 
“retiring”  to  “bold  and  somewhat  rest- 
less.” 

Another  person  who  looked  into  the 
private  lives  of  box  turtles  was  Lucille 
F.  Stickel.  Stickel  spent  the  years  1944 
through  1947  trailing  turtles  around  29 
acres  of  rich  bottomland  forest  in  the 
Patuxent  Research  Range,  Laurel, 
Maryland.  She  marked  individual  tur- 
tles by  filing  notches  in  the  margins  of 
their  shells.  In  those  days  before  re- 
searchers had  begun  outfitting  animals 
with  radio  transmitters,  Stickel  devised 
an  ingenious  method  of  following  her 
turtles’  movements.  Using  adhesive 
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tape,  she  fastened  a housing  made  from 
part  of  a tin  can  onto  the  back  of  a sub- 
ject turtle.  Inside  the  housing  was  a 
spindle  upon  which  a spool  of  thread 
might  revolve.  The  thread  played  out 
as  the  turtle  crawled;  550  yards  of  num- 
ber 80  white  were  more  than  enough 
to  permit  the  tortoise  several  days  of 
unencumbered  travel. 

According  to  Stickel,  box  turdes  have 
definite  territories.  The  average  home 
range  is  330  feet  in  diameter  for  a male, 
370  for  a female.  Ranges  overlap  and 
are  not  defended.  Within  its  area,  a tur- 
tle follows  a complicated  route  — Stickel 
hesitated  to  call  it  random  — full  of 
turns,  doubling  backs,  and  crisscrosses. 
On  her  29  acres,  Stickel  uncovered  a 
whopping  245  adult  box  turtles  and  fig- 
ured the  resident  population  at  four  to 
five  per  acre.  (She  estimated  that  a hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  turtles  she  captured 
had  territories  that  bordered,  but 
barely  lapped  into,  the  study  site.) 

She  learned  that  a box  turtle  spends 
the  night  in  a hideout  called  a “form.” 
Using  its  front  feet,  the  turtle  pushes 
aside  dirt  and  leaves,  all  the  while 
squirming  from  side  to  side.  It  sinks  into 
the  litter,  sometimes  vanishing  from 
sight.  Thus  concealed,  the  creature  lets 
its  head  and  legs  sprawl  out,  and  sleeps. 

If  the  weather  turns  hot  and  dry,  a 
turtle  may  dig  in  during  broad  day- 
light. This  behavior,  called  aestivation, 
may  last  for  weeks.  When  a sharp 
shower  breaks  the  heat  wave,  turtles  — 
along  with  toads,  salamanders,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles  and  amphibians  — 
will  seem  to  be  everywhere.  It  is  an  in- 
structive time  to  take  a walk  and  learn 
just  who  is  living  in  the  woods. 

In  winter,  turtles  do  another  disap- 
pearing act.  They  find  a pond  and  plow 
into  the  muck.  Or  they  tunnel  into  a 
dirt  bank,  or  dig  beneath  rotting  wood 
or  leaves.  Frost  penetrating  the  earth 
may  force  them  to  dig  deeper.  Like 
other  reptiles,  turtles  need  not  rely  on 
their  lungs  for  breathing:  they  take  in 
oxygen  directly  through  minute  blood 
vessels  in  the  skin.  (At  least  one  turtle 
species,  the  snapper,  seems  to  possess  a 
reservoir  of  oxygen.  Snapping  turtles 
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have  been  seen  through  clear  ice  lum- 
bering about  on  the  bottoms  of  ponds 
in  midwinter.) 

If  the  weather  warms  up  prema- 
turely in  spring,  box  turtles  may  be 
lured  outside  and  then  killed  by  a cold 
snap.  Usually  most  of  them  are  out  by 
April,  foraging  keenly  for  food. 

Box  turtles  eat  grasses,  mosses,  and 
garden  greens.  They  love  mushrooms; 
during  rainy  years,  when  fungi  push  up 
all  over  the  forest  floor,  turtles  are  in 
good  shape.  At  other  times  they  sink 
their  hooked  beaks  into  blackberries, 
blueberries,  mulberries,  strawberries, 
windfall  apples.  They  chase  down 
snails,  slugs,  earthworms,  centipedes, 
spiders,  beetles,  and  maggots.  Box  tur- 
tles also  eat  carrion.  People  have  found 
them  working  on  decaying  birds,  mice, 
shrews,  and  a cow.  While  growing,  box 


THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


turtles  are  chiefly  carnivorous;  they  eat 
more  plants  when  they  mature. 

Wrote  A.  F.  Carr  in  his  Handbook 
of  Turtles,  “There  is  no  use  in  suppress- 
ing the  comment  that  a pair  of  copulat- 
ing box  turtles  is  ludicrous  to  behold.” 
That  hazardous  pleasure,  mating,  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  spring.  There  seems 
to  be  three  phases  to  the  courtship;  a 
circling,  biting,  and  shoving  phase, 
with  the  male  the  aggressor;  a prelimi- 
nary mounting  phase;  and  a copulating 
phase. 

The  male  approaches  the  female  and 
stops  a hand’s  breadth  away.  He  stands 
on  straightened  legs,  head  held  high, 
often  with  one  leg  poised  above  the 
ground.  The  female  peers  out  at  him 
through  the  opening  in  her  shell.  The 
male  circles,  shoving  with  his  shell  and 
nipping  at  the  edge  of  the  female’s  cara- 
pace. Eventually  he  mounts  and  hooks 
his  hind  toes  into  the  rear  plastral  open- 
ing, which  she  then  clamps  shut.  After 
a suitable  period  the  male  slips  back- 
ward until  he  is  sitting  bolt  upright  on 
the  ground,  or  even  leaning  over  back- 
wards. His  legs  remain  caught  in  the 
female’s  shell;  his  head  waves  on  the 
end  of  a scrawny  neck. 

This  is  the  blissful  moment.  The 
perilous  one  comes  later,  when  the 
female  lets  go  — if  leaning  too  far,  the 
males  topples  unceremoniously  onto  his 
back. 

After  mating,  the  female  leaves  her 
suitor  with  all  deliberate  speed.  De- 
pending on  when  she  mated,  the  female 
may  lay  eggs  from  May  through  July. 
(Since  solitary  confined  turtles  have  laid 
fertile  eggs  several  years  into  their  cap- 
tivity, it  appears  that  females  can  store 
the  males’  sperm.) 

Usually  a female  about  to  lay  will 
wander  outside  her  territory.  She  finds 
a patch  of  loose  soil,  braces  herself  with 
her  forefeet,  and  scoops  with  her  hind 
feet.  You  could  squat  down  next  to  her 
right  now,  and  she  would  probably  ig- 
nore you.  “Flask-shaped”  is  the  word 
most  naturalists  use  to  describe  the  hole 
she  digs.  In  it,  she  lays  four  or  five  thin- 
shelled,  flexible  eggs  like  oblong  ping- 
pong  balls.  She  covers  the  clutch  and 
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fills  the  hole,  tamping  the  soil  with  her 
shell.  She  crawls  off,  as  oblivious  to  her 
eggs  as  she  was  to  her  mate. 

The  sun  beats  down  on  the  nest,  and 
the  eggs,  if  not  rifled  by  skunks  or  rac- 
coons, hatch  in  about  three  months. 
The  turtlets  promptly  head  for  cover. 
Their  shells  at  this  stage  lack  the  pro- 
tective plastral  hinge.  Until  their  clad- 
ding is  fully  developed,  they  defend 
themselves  by  emitting  a repulsive 
smell.  Nor  do  they  make  themselves 
easy  to  find:  while  Lucy  Stickel  was  un- 
covering over  200  adults,  she  found 
only  26  immature  box  turtles. 

Old-timers 

If  we  went  back  to  Patuxent  and 
searched  Stickel’s  study  site,  we  could 
probably  find  many  of  her  original  sub- 
jects even  though  close  to  40  years  have 
elapsed.  (The  way  we’d  do  it  would  be 
to  use  bird  dogs:  ^most  invariably,  the 
scent  of  a box  turtle  locks  them  onto 
point.)  Box  turtles  live  a long  time  — 
we  don’t  know  exactly  how  long,  but 
one  smooth-shelled  old-timer  has  been 
found,  alive  and  in  the  wild,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  130. 

This  turtle  lived  on  a farm  in  Rhode 
Island.  At  some  point  in  its  adult  life, 
someone  had  scored  the  initials  EBK 
and  the  date  1844  into  the  bottom  of  its 
shell.  A boy  found  the  turtle  in  1953. 
A check  through  the  local  birth  and 
death  records  revealed  that  an  Edward 
Barber  Kenyon  had  lived  on  a neigh- 
boring farm  more  than  a century  ear- 
lier. 

In  1844,  Ed  Kenton  would  have  been 
19,  a classic  age  at  which  to  initial  a tur- 
tle; and  since  it  was  fully  grown  when 
marked,  the  turtle  had  to  be  about  the 
same  age,  or  older.  Kenyon  died  in 
1900,  but  the  turtle  kept  plodding 
along.  While  this  Yankee  holds  the  age 
record,  other  inscribed  centenarians 
also  have  been  verified.  Several, 
marked  “GW  1776,”  have  been  dis- 
missed as  imposters. 

Most  box  turtles  probably  survive  40 
or  50  years.  Despite  their  armor,  the 
world  gets  at  them.  Foxes  and  raccoons 
may  nip  off  the  heads  of  the  unwary. 


(Usually  when  an  animal  surprises  a 
box  turtle,  the  turtle  hisses  explosively 
— the  predator  jerks  its  head  back,  giv- 
ing the  turtle  time  to  withdraw  vulner- 
able portions  and  snap  its  plastron  shut. 
The  obese  box  turtle  cannot  rely  on  this 
strategy:  its  shell  will  not  close  com- 
pletely.) 

One  observer  from  earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury saw  box  turtles  being  set  upon  by 
hogs:  “To  my  surprise  the  largest  hogs, 
after  many  attempts  and  with  a noise 
as  though  cracking  walnuts,  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  shells,  and  surrounded 
by  a group  of  smaller  animals  of  their 
kind,  squealing  for  a share,  they  ate  the 
contents  with  evident  satisfaction.” 

People  have  been  known  to  consume 
box  turtles,  but  apparently  at  some  risk: 
when  in  the  early  1900s  striking  min- 
ers from  Scranton  were  reduced  to  eat- 
ing box  turtles,  they  fell  ill.  Observers 
believed  that  the  turtles  had  fed  upon 
poisonous  fungi,  which  did  not  affect 
them  but  made  their  flesh  temporarily 
toxic. 

The  list  of  turtle  horrors  goes  on. 
Brushfires  fry  them  inside  their  shells. 
Pesticides  may  kill  them.  Vehicles  claim 
great  numbers:  its  shell  protects  a box 
turtle  from  a two-ton  car  about  as  well 
as  a helmet  protects  a head  from  a 
.30-06  bullet.  And  then  there  is  that 
matter  of  mating  in  the  wrong  place. 
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COAL-FIRED  CLUB 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WHEN  Burnt  Ridge  Bow  and  Gun 
Club  held  the  southwest  regional 
indoor  archery  tournament  on  March 
26-27  this  year,  the  organization  finally 
came  of  age.  The  “Up  and  Down  Club” 
might  have  been  an  appropriate  name 
for  much  of  its  history,  but  now  Burnt 
Ridge  has  reached  a plateau  of  excel- 
lence which  bodes  nothing  but  good  for 
the  future. 

And  archery  appears  to  have  been 
the  catalyst  in  the  development  of  this 
Armstrong  County  club  as  one  of  the 
most  active  of  more  than  100  members 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion. 

It  wasn’t  always  so.  According  to 
Curt  Bowser,  current  president.  Burnt 
Ridge  was  originally  a group  of  sports- 
men from  the  Cowansville  area  who 
got  together  in  1947.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  and 
initial  membership  was  something  un- 
der 50. 

The  following  year  a farm  near  the 
small  community  was  up  for  sale  and 
the  group  had  plenty  of  interest  but  no 
money.  One  of  them  offered  collateral 


to  purchase  the  ground  and  a charter 
membership  of  $10  per  person  provided 
a financial  nucleus.  In  1949  the  farm 
of  55  acres  with  no  buildings  was  pur- 
chased. One  thing  it  did  have  was  a gas 
well  with  sufficient  royalties  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  property. 

About  the  same  time,  an  office  build- 
ing from  a coal  company,  16x20  feet, 
was  purchased  and  served  as  a club- 
house for  the  next  four  years.  A variety 
of  participating  outdoor  activities  pro- 
vided additional  funds  to  make  pay- 
ments. An  outreach  program  was  ini- 
tiated and  members  helped  with  the 
stocking  of  fish  and  snowshoe  hares  in 
the  area.  The  club  also  joined  the  Arm- 
strong County  Conservation  League.  In 
1949  the  organization  was  incorporated 
as  Cowansville  Sportsmen,  Inc. 

Early  on  one  of  the  members  intro- 
duced archery  into  the  club  but  it  met 
with  little  enthusiasm  since  few  of  the 
members  were  active  in  the  bow  and 
arrow  department.  But  gradually  new 
interest  in  bow  hunting  stirred  activity 
and  a 28-target  range  was  built.  It 
proved  a financial  boon  since  the  club 
was  able  to  pay  off  all  outstanding  bills 
and  build  a kitty  of  $4,000  in  the  bank. 

Ope  innovation  was  a mechanical 
running-deer  target  which  was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  area  and  created 
considerable  interest.  With  archery  the 
only  activity  of  note  up  to  1958,  the 
club  became  known  as  Burnt  Ridge 
Bowmen.  Interest  extended  to  the  six- 
club  archery  conference  and  the  future 
looked  promising. 


THE  5000  square  feet  under  roof,  provide 
spacious  faciiities  for  the  Burnt  Ridge  Bow  & 
Gun  Club  members.  Here,  members  are  get- 
] ting  ready  for  the  Regional  Pennsylvania 
J State  Archery  Association  Tournament. 
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In  1959  a traphouse  was  installed  and 
the  club  again  became  involved  in  gun 
tournaments  and  joined  the  Armstrong 
County  Trap  League.  The  following 
year  Burnt  Ridge  Bowmen  dropped  out 
of  the  archery  league,  and  by  1961 
archery  had  faded  out  of  the  scene. 
Trapshooting  became  the  main  func- 
tion for  making  money,  and  as  deer 
season  approached  each  fall,  rifle  shoot- 
ing took  over.  At  this  time  coal  was  dis- 
covered on  the  property. 

Five  of  the  55  acres  were  stripped  by 
a coal  company  over  the  next  few  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  coal  vein  extended 
to  the  traphouse  and  rifle  range,  and 
these  facilities  were  destroyed  in  the 
stripping  operation.  During  this  period, 
active  participation  by  club  members  in 
sporting  activities  all  but  ceased.  Van- 
dals moved  in  and  burned  the  old  club- 
house to  the  ground.  However,  after  the 
stripping  operation,  ground  was  leveled 
for  a building  site  of  the  future. 

In  1979  a group  of  sportsmen  from 
the  area  formed  an  archery  club  but 
they  were  hampered  by  lack  of  space. 
Someone  mentioned  that  the  Cowans- 
ville  Sportsmens  Club  was  inactive,  and 
the  possibility  of  revitalizing  it  was  sug- 
gested. On  March  7,  1980,  a meeting 
was  held  to  reorganize  the  association. 
A group  comprised  of  newly  interested 
sportsmen  and  a number  of  the  old  club 
members  continued  meetings  until  on 
April  20,  1980,  officers  and  directors 
were  installed. 

Although  outside  activity  had  all  but 
ceased  for  a number  of  years,  inside  the 
bank  funds  were  gathering  interest. 
The  club  savings  account  had  risen  to 
$10,058,  mostly  as  a result  of  the  coal 
stripping,  and  there  was  $278  in  check- 
ing and  $140  in  cash  on  hand.  Unlike 
the  typical  archery  club,  money  was  no 
immediate  problem.  However,  the  very 
next  month  it  was  voted  to  officially 
change  the  name  to  Burnt  Ridge  Bow 


DONNA  FAHLOR,  historian  for  Burnt  Ridge 
Club,  took  top  honors  in  the  ladies  unlimited 
class  at  the  regional  tournament. 


and  Cun  Club  and  start  working  on  an 
outdoor  archery  range. 

Duwaine  McClain,  who  had  experi- 
ence in  laying  out  archery  ranges,  vol- 
unteered to  direct  construction  of  two 
14-target  courses.  Almost  everyone 
pitched  in  and  the  first  14  targets  were 
completed  by  June  1 of  that  year.  A 
decision  was  made  to  join  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association  as  part  of  the 
southwest  region.  Modest  fees  for  shoot- 
ing were  established  to  provide  a finan- 
cial base  and  interest  developed  in 
building  a new  clubhouse. 

Membership  Fees 

To  raise  additional  funds,  member- 
ship fees  were  set  at  $35  per  person  or 
$45  for  each  family.  Working  members 
were  eharged  $10  if  they  provided  25 
hours  of  work  for  the  proposed  elub- 
house.  Families  could  get  by  on  a $15 
membership  if  35  hours  of  work  were 
pledged.  Senior  citizens,  disabled  per- 
sons, and  youths  were  permitted  a $5 
membership. 

In  August  the  clubhouse  was  started 
with  all  labor  pledged  from  club  mem- 
bers with  the  exception  of  laying  ce- 
ment blocks  for  basic  construction.  To 
protect  building  supplies  from  theft, 
members  took  turns  sleeping  on  site  in 
a camp  trailer  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  members.  Even  with  free  labor,  ex- 
penses were  substantial:  roof,  $9,062; 
cement  blocks  and  extra  labor,  $5,327; 
fill  and  use  of  truck,  $330;  incidentals. 
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$488;  electric  installation,  $50;  pipe, 
$200;  doorways,  $186. 

To  help  with  expenses,  the  club  held 
deer-target  tournaments.  A raffle  of 
one-half  ton  of  food  was  held  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  which  cleared  $938. 

By  December,  the  building  was 
under  roof  and  indoor  shoots  began  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  All  this  activity 
created  interest  and  some  30  to  40 
shooters  were  present  at  each  session. 
The  floor  was  still  gravel  and  restroom 
facilities  were  temporary,  but  the 
building  did  have  heat,  good  lighting 
and  shooting  conditions.  One  table  and 
old  church  pews  provided  the  total  fur- 
niture. But,  archers  were  attracted 
from  Butler,  East  Brady,  Leechburg, 
Kittanning,  and  Ford  City. 

The  club  associated  with  Armstrong 
County  Conservation  League  in  1981. 
The  same  year  the  first  outdoor  invita- 
tional archery  tournament  was  held 
and  proved  profitable.  A night  raccoon 


CURRENT  CLUB  officers  are,  from  left  to 
right;  Jackie  Davis,  secretary;  Curt  Bowser, 
president;  and  Margaret  Bowser,  treasurer. 
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shoot  was  another  successful  financial 
activity. 

In  August,  one  year  from  the  time 
the  building  was  started,  an  expansion 
program  was  undertaken.  A kitchen 
and  inside  restrooms  were  first  on  the 
agenda  and  again  free  labor  saved  con- 
siderable in  funds  although  it  was 
necessary  to  mortgage  the  property.  To 
obtain  tables  and  chairs,  a New  Year’s 
dance  was  held  which  cleared  $800. 
This  project  was  so  successful  that 
monthly  dances  became  a regular  club 
activity  to  provide  needed  income.  The 
dances  continue  to  bring  in  $400 
monthly. 

Indoor  Invitational 

A year  ago  this  past  January  the  first 
indoor  invitational  archery  target  shoot 
was  held  and  proved  quite  successful. 
Team  shoots  followed  and  the  club  was 
awarded  the  southwestern  indoor  re- 
gional tournament. 

Organization  and  effort  seemed  to  be 
the  two  ingredients  of  success  at  Burnt 
Bidge.  Working  members  were  all  di- 
vided into  committees  which  meet 
monthly  in  addition  to  the  regular  club 
meeting.  The  standing  committees  now 
are:  archery,  rifle,  building,  recreation 
and  entertainment,  ways  and  means, 
and  youth.  Consequently,  no  activity  is 
left  to  chance  and  members  are  right- 
fully proud  of  their  club. 

Despite  the  obvious  need  for  funds 
to  provide  basic  necessities,  the  club 
reaches  out  into  the  community  to  help 
with  an  annual  children’s  hospital  shoot 
each  December.  A big  game  shoot,  deer 
shoot,  monthly  raccoon  shoot,  spring 
gobbler  shoot,  and  the  300-  and 
600-round  tournaments  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Sunday  keep  the  archers 
active.  For  gunners  there  are  rifle, 
muzzleloader,  and  shotgun  contests. 

The  club  takes  special  pride  in  hav- 
ing state  archery  medal  winners  with 
Bill  Crissmen,  Eric  Snyder,  Jared 
Flegle,  and  Curt  Fahlor  in  the  youth 
division.  In  the  women’s  division, 
Jackie  Davis  and  Donna  Fahlor  were 
recognized. 

Although  coal  stripping  was  neces- 
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sary  to  provide  a financial  base  for  the 
active  group,  reclamation  of  the 
stripped  area  also  provided  a level  and 
open  area  for  the  center  of  activities.  A 
spacious  parking  area  is  provided  adja- 
cent to  the  club  house.  Practice  arch- 
ery butts  are  close  to  the  building  along 
with  a shotgun  range  for  turkey  shoots. 

The  original  28  archery  targets  are 
located  in  the  nearby  woodland  area 
and  the  second  28-target  course, 
scheduled  for  completion  this  summer, 
complete  a half  circle  around  the 
stripped  area.  There  is  sufficient  space 
where  the  coal  stripping  was  done  for 
both  a rifle  range  and  a muzzleloader 
range.  Another  addition  planned  for 
this  summer  was  a traphouse  in  the  area 
of  the  shotgun  range. 

The  completed  building  is  in  a re- 
versed “L”  shape  with  the  main  struc- 
ture 80x50  feet  and  the  kitchen  and 
restroom  areas  34x30  feet.  There  is  ade- 
quate space  in  the  indoor  range  to  ac- 
commodate 26  archers  at  one  time.  In 
total,  there  are  over  5,000  square  feet 
of  usable  space  under  roof.  It  is 
available  to  other  organizations  on  a 
rental  fee  basis. 

While  archery  continues  to  be  the 
main  focus  of  activity.  Burnt  Ridge  has 
become  the  center  of  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivity as  well  for  a large  area  in  this 
thinly  populated  part  of  Armstrong 
County.  Eleven  men,  one  lady  and  two 
youngsters  shot  deer  with  the  bow  in 
1982.  And  eighteen  members  scored  on 
turkeys  during  the  spring  and  fall  sea- 
sons of  last  year.  The  club  had  a large 
part  in  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  in  1982  under  sponsorship  of  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  participated  in 
Dayton  Fair  with  Armstrong  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  This 
year  the  club  built  and  erected  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  and  planted  trees 
and  shrubs.  Trash  barrels  have  been 
set  out  at  many  parking  areas  and  a 
cleanup  campaign  was  conducted 
among  youth  in  the  club. 

Burnt  Ridge  is  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  artistic  ability  of  Curt 
Bowser,  21-year-old  president,  who 
makes  many  of  the  posters  to  publicize 


club  events.  Officers  serve  during  a 
fiscal  year  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
hunting  season.  Others  serving  at  pres- 
ent are:  Paul  Bowser,  vice  president; 
Jackie  Davis,  secretary;  Margaret  Bow- 
ser, treasurer;  and  board  members 
Roger  Craig,  Chuck  Isacco,  Dennis 
Kazmer,  Steve  Hatrick,  Miles  Kreider, 
Roy  Bowser,  Jeff  Bowser,  Ray  Fahlor 
and  Paul  Bowser.  The  fact  that  the  club 
was  host  two  years  in  a row  for  the 
regional  PSAA  tourney  is  indicative  of 
how  both  facilities  and  management 
are  appreciated  by  visiting  archers. 

Because  organization  and  volunteer 
activity  are  so  important  to  structuring 
successful  club  facilities.  Burnt  Ridge 
was  selected  for  this  GAME  NEWS 
presentation  as  another  example  for 
others  contemplating  such  a venture. 
The  opportunity  for  individual  involve- 
ment and  the  end  result  of  visible  and 
usable  properties  engender  pride  of  ac- 
complishment that  holds  organizations 
together.  Such  clubs  are  all  important 
to  outdoor  Pennsylvania. 

Special  thanks  goes  to  Helen  Lewis 
for  photos  and  to  Curt  Bowser  and 
Donna  Fahlor  for  historical  data  in 
bringing  this  one  together. 


RON  WALKER,  Somerset,  won  the  Pro  Un- 
limited class  by  shooting  a 599  out  of  600, 
with  this  Eagle  Bow. 
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MODEL  Seven  Remington  243,  though  designed  as  a short  light  deer  rifle,  makes  a nice  “carry- 
ing” gun  for  chucks.  Robo  Rest  is  from  M.D.  Machine  Co.  of  North  Huntingdon. 


Beyond  250  Yards 
The  6mm's 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


T WAS  398  long  steps  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stake-and-rider  fence 
where  I was  stretched  prone  to  a dead 
chestnut  snag  that  denned  a large 
chuck.  I was  positive  of  the  distance;  I 
had  stepped  it  many  times,  but  never 
could  come  up  with  the  two  extra  steps 
to  make  it  400  yards  even. 

This  particular  chuck  and  I had  met 
on  no  less  than  four  occasions.  Im- 
bedded in  a massive  root  protecting  the 
hole  were  several  weights  of  224  slugs 
I had  flung  in  vain,  and  time  and  the 
elements  had  covered  the  long  furrows 
I had  dug  behind  the  hole.  Tonight,  it 
would  be  different,  or  so  I hoped. 

My  confidence  stemmed  from  a 
splinter-new  Model  70  Winchester 
heavy  barrel  243  topped  with  a Unertl 
8x  Varmint  scope.  I felt  fully  prepared 


since  I had  spent  two  sessions  firing  the 
new  outfit  at  400  yards  to  get  sighted 
in.  The  Model  70  didn’t  have  the  best 
trigger  in  the  world,  but  after  a couple 
of  boxes  of  handloads,  I had  it  down 
pat.  All  that  was  needed  was  for  the 
chuck’s  head  to  appear  above  the  root 
to  see  if  the  90-grain  Speer  bullet  could 
battle  down  the  elements  and  land  on 
the  point  of  aim. 

I was  busy  double  checking  my  rest 
and  digging  into  the  soft  earth  when  the 
chuck  emerged,  walked  around  the  tree 
and  disappeared  down  the  hole.  A min- 
ute later,  the  head  popped  above  the 
root  and  I was  ready  and  touched  off 
the  shot.  A puff  of  dust  erupted,  but  I 
didn’t  hear  the  resounding  thud  of  the 
bullet  striking.  Apparently,  I had  shot 
low.  Disappointed,  I made  the  long 
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walk  across  two  pasture  fields  to  see 
what  had  happened.  I couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes;  the  bullet  had  come  in  a 
whisper  low  and  skimmed  dirt  from  the 
top  of  the  root  before  drilling  the  chuck. 
Carrying  the  chuck  to  the  car,  I was 
sure  the  new  243  cartridge  would  re- 
place all  other  varmint  rounds. 

I know  of  no  other  cartridge  other 
than  the  Remington  222  that  made  the 
instant  hit  with  the  varmint  erowd  as 
did  the  Winchester  243.  Strangely,  it 
had  competition  which  the  222  didn’t 
have.  At  the  time  the  243  was  being 
devoured  by  the  varmint  clan.  Rem- 
ington’s 244  was  trying  to  woo  converts 
from  the  varmint  realm.  A real  tug  of 
war  existed,  but  it  was  short-lived  when 
the  story  got  out  that  the  244  Rem- 
ington had  too  slow  a twist  to  stabilize 
100-grain  bullets.  Sales  for  the  Reming- 
ton nose-dived  out  of  sight.  To  this  very 
day,  many  varmint  buffs  blame  their 
failures  with  the  244  on  the  “slow” 
l-in-12  twist.  Here’s  something  to  think 
about. 

From  a pure  ballistic  standpoint,  the 
l-in-12  twist  cut  in  the  244  was  ade- 
quate for  bullets  below  100  grains.  In 
other  words,  varmint  hunters  using  75- 
to  90-grain  slugs  didn’t  have  much  to 
worry  about.  Rut  there’s  more. 

Rehind  every  move  in  cartridge/rifle 
design,  there  is  a good  bit  of  brainwork. 
It’s  not  true  that  firearm  manufacturers 
casually  shove  products  on  the  market. 
A lot  of  discussion  and  testing  goes  into 
a new  product  before  it  reaches  the 
hunter. 

In  the  case  of  the  243  vs  244,  the  two 
major  companies  had  different  philos- 
ophies. Winchester  thought  of  the  243 
as  a combination  cartridge  suitable  for 
varmint  and  medium-size  big  game. 
They  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  100- 
grain  bullet,  hence  the  1-in-lO  twist. 
Remington,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
of  the  244  as  strictly  for  varmints  and 
went  with  a l-in-12  twist.  The  slow 
twist  would  not  adequately  stabilize  the 
100-  or  105-grain  bullets  since  they 
were  more  than  one  inch  long.  For  in- 
stance, Speer’s  105-grain  bullet  meas- 
ures 1.074  and  the  Homady  Spire 


Point,  1.013.  There’s  no  question  the 
1-in-lO  twist  was  needed  to  stabilize  the 
long,  heavy  bullet.  The  hunter  using 
lightweight  bullets  in  the  244  didn’t 
have  a genuine  complaint;  most  of  the 
ruckus  came  from  the  press. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  a 10-inch 
twist  won’t  be  satisfactory  for  60-  to 
90-grain  bullet  weights.  1 have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  is 
significant  loss  of  accuracy  due  to  a fast 
twist  or  overstabilization.  This  theory 
is  put  forth  many  times,  but  1 believe 
it  is  groundless. 

Not  Much  Difference 

Controversy  over  the  two  6mm’s  was 
much  like  that  created  earlier  by  the 
218  Ree/22  Hornet  and  the  270/30-06. 
I’m  still  being  asked  which  cartridge  is 
better.  There  never  was  much  differ- 
ence, and  there’s  less  now.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  death  knell  had 
sounded  for  the  244,  Remington  de- 
cided on  eoming  out  with  a faster  twist 
of  l-in-9  and  the  6mm  Remington  mon- 
iker. Other  than  the  twist,  little  if 
anything  has  been  changed;  the  6mm 
and  244  Remington  cartridges  are  inter- 
changeable in  most  rifles.  1 say  this 
because  the  faetory  244  carried  bullet 
weights  of  75  to  90  grains,  whereas  the 
6mm  is  loaded  with  75-  to  100-grain 
bullets.  Total  length  might  be  a prob- 
lem with  the  100-grain  bullet  in  the 
original  244s. 

1 think  it’s  safe  to  say  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  243  Winchester 
and  the  6mm  Remington  is  in  case  de- 
sign. Remington  has  the  edge  in  size 


TYPICAL  groups  from  Ruger  M77  sporter  243 
with  factory  ammo,  left.  Model  Seven  Rem- 
ington and  handloads,  center,  and  M700  HB 
6mm  with  handloads.  Experimental  loading 
could  tighten  these,  but  they’ll  do  the  job. 
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and  its  neck  design  is  probably  better 
for  the  reloader. 

From  a capacity  standpoint,  the  243 
is  .192  cubic  inches  while  the  244  is 
.205.  Figures  really  don’t  mean  that 
much  to  the  average  handloader,  but, 
to  put  it  in  general  terms,  the  Reming- 
ton 6mm  case  can  be  loaded  with  one 
or  two  extra  grains  of  powder-like 
4350.  This  is  important  only  to  the 
ballistic  crank  and  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  varmint  or  deer  hunter.  I feel  that 
most  serious  handloaders  oppose  maxi- 
mum loads  since  they  are  nothing  more 
than  barrel-burners.  When  the  6mm’s 
hit  the  market,  handloading  was  rela- 
tively new  and  velocity  was  the  primary 
goal.  Many  6mm  users  dropped  down 
to  the  60-grain  bullet  because  it  offered 
velocity  above  3700  fps.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  this  souped-up  slug.  It  had 
little  resistance  to  the  wind  and  never 
grouped  well  on  my  test  range. 


It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Remington  case  fits  better 
with  the  varmint  hunting  philosophy. 
It  has  a sharp  26-degree  shoulder  and 
a neck  length  of  .350  inch.  The  extra 
neck  length  and  sharper  shoulder  react 
better  to  slow-burning  powders.  The 
243  has  a gentle  20-degree  angle  and  a 
stubby  neck  of  .240-inch.  I may  be  on 
the  nitpicking  side,  but  in  honestly 
comparing  the  ballistic  side  of  each  car- 
tridge, there  is  no  question  the  244  was 
indeed  for  the  varmint  shooter. 

I’ve  been  told  by  solid  Remington 
fans  that  the  Winchester  243  is  prone 
to  brass  flow  due  to  the  milder  shoulder 
angle.  There  could  be  some  truth  to 
that,  but  here  again,  it’s  not  a valid 
complaint.  A competent  reloader 
checks  out  everything  on  the  case  he  is 
reloading.  It  takes  only  a few  seconds 
to  true  up  a case  neck  either  in  length 
or  neck  thickness.  I’ve  done  it  thousands 
of  times  with  my  Forster  neck  reamer 
and  case  trimmer. 

There’s  another  point  about  brass 
flow  that  bears  a second  look.  Nor- 
mally, it  comes  from  using  maximum 
loads  and  it  does  two  things:  thickens 
the  case  mouth  or  lengthens  the  neck. 
If  a handloader  fails  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  the  danger  exists  that  the  neck 
may  stretch  out  to  a point  where  it  is 
squeezed  down  on  the  ogive  of  the  bul- 
let, which  will  definitely  push  up  the 
pressure.  Accuracy  goes  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  same  time.  It’s  imperative 
to  use  a case  length  gauge  after  three 
or  four  firings.  In  fact,  when  I’m 
approaching  maximum  loads,  I keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  case  length.  A case  can 
grow  as  much  as  .010  when  one  hot 
load  is  fired.  That’s  worth  remember- 
ing. 

Since  I have  already  stated  the  Rem- 
ington’s case  design  gave  the  reloader 
an  advantage,  some  readers  may  won- 
der if  case  design  plays  a major  role  in 


DUAIN  McCLAIN  likes  his  heavy  M700  6mm 
and  Weaver  KT16  for  the  long  stuff,  says  it 
works  better  in  the  wind  than  the  224s  and 
will  serve  as  a deer  sniper. 
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accuracy.  Well,  here  is  where  a gun- 
writer  can  get  in  over  his  head.  It’s 
probably  true  that  case  design  in  itself 
contributes  very  little  to  putting  5 shots 
in  one  hole  at  100  yards.  If  this  were 
true,  there  would  be  only  one  case 
design  for  all  cartridges,  especially  in 
the  varmint  and  competitive  fields. 

While  the  design  of  the  case  may  not 
make  it  inaccurate,  I personally  believe 
certain  case  designs  contribute  to  bet- 
ter powder  combustion  and  aid  in  sta- 
bilizing pressure  variances.  The  22  Hor- 
net suffers  from  case  design  as  I see  it. 
Proof  rests  in  the  sharper  shoulder 
K-Hornet  with  its  40-degree  angle.  It 
not  only  allows  a bit  more  powder  but 
also  improves  the  accuracy  potential. 
The  Hornet  cartridge  lacked  consider- 
ably in  accuracy,  but  the  K-Hornet  in 
a single  shot  heavy  barrel  could  estab- 
lish the  tiny  cartridge  in  the  accuracy 
column. 

I’ve  written  many  times  that  accur- 
acy (the  tight  group)  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  many  factors.  It  doesn’t  just  hap- 
pen; it’s  made.  This  means  the  rifle  and 
cartridge  are  only  two  factors  in  this 
complex  formula.  The  shooter,  wind 
and  available  light  are  other  ingredi- 
ents. Bad  judgement  on  the  shooter’s 
part  or  even  a dirty  bore  can  send  a 
bullet  on  a tangent  that  will  widen  the 
group.  I could  go  on,  but  I’ve  made  my 
point  on  the  requisites  for  accuracy. 

Now,  we  come  to  what  I call  “accur- 
acy potential.”  This  is  nothing  more 
than  the  best  a rifle  can  do  from  the 
benchrest  under  controlled  conditions. 
I’m  sure  that  every  rifle  on  a benchrest 
line  is  capable  of  being  a winner,  but 
that’s  not  true  with  factory  products. 
The  benchrest  shooter  uses  special  ac- 
tions, barrels  whose  inside  dimensions 
are  held  to  a few  tenths  of  a thousandth 
of  an  inch,  bullets  that  literally  read 
zero  when  spun  on  a dial  indicator,  and 
cases  tuned  from  flashhole  size  to  total 
case  length.  The  varmint  hunter  lives 
in  a different  world;  there’s  no  way  he 
can  duplicate  the  phenomenal  results 
obtained  by  the  benchrest  rifle.  Nor 
does  he  need  to. 

After  handloading  swung  tens  of 
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thousands  of  “just  hunters”  into  the 
ranks  of  the  homemade-fodder  club,  a 
surge  of  interest  in  group  shooting  hit 
the  shooting  fraternity.  No  longer  was 
the  average  hunter  satisfied  to  have 
enough  shells;  he  wanted  ammo  that 
fired  tight  groups  from  his  favorite 
hunting  rifle.  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  but  the  problem  hit  full  force 
when  the  inch  syndrome  (all  shots  in 
one  inch  or  less  at  100  yards)  stuck  its 
spoon  in  the  porridge  and  stirred  like 
crazy.  All  of  a sudden,  the  one-inch 
group  didn’t  belong  to  the  benchrester 
with  his  special  equipment;  it  was  ex- 
pected from  every  rifle  that  was  flopped 
onto  a couple  of  sandbags. 

I can  look  back  on  dozens  of  incidents 
dealing  with  that  very  expectation.  Im- 
agine shooting  a 30-30  or  30-40  Krag 
with  the  idea  if  it  didn’t  make  the  inch 
mark,  it  would  be  retired  pronto.  There 
was  no  way  I could  explain  that  these 
kinds  of  rifles  were  never  built  for  that 
type  of  accuracy  nor  was  it  needed  in 
the  big  game  woods.  As  long  as  the  rifle 
held  a “consistent-type”  group,  there 
was  no  need  to  worry.  If  the  group 
measured  2 or  3 inches,  that  made  lit- 
tle difference.  It  was  important  that  the 


OVER  THE  years  many  6mm’s  have  attracted 
fans,  but  these  three— the  243  Winchester, 
6mm  Remington  and  240  Weatherby— have 
proved  the  most  popular. 


THE  6.5-20X  Leupold  scope  with  its  accurate 
click  adjustments  is  another  top  choice  for 
shots  at  various  ranges  and  under  different 
conditions  of  mirage. 

rifle  didn’t  scatter  its  shots  or  shoot  one 
group  that  measured  2 inches  and  the 
next  4 inches  or  worse. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  6mm’s  and 
what  can  be  expected  on  the  100-yard 
target.  In  the  beginning,  neither  6mm 
creation  would  send  up  the  blood  pres- 
sure with  its  accuracy  potential.  The 
Model  70  heavy  barrel  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  was  far  from  a one-holer, 
but  it  would  stay  under  1 V2  inches  with 
the  80-grain  bullet.  I shot  dozens  of 
5-shot  groups,  and  many  fell  below  1 V2 
inches,  but  I considered  that  spread  to 
be  the  group  potential.  Today,  I know 
I could  tune  that  rifle  down  a full  half- 
inch. 

Not  Magic 

The  answer  is  not  some  magic  that 
I learned  over  the  years;  it’s  due  mostly 
to  the  balanced  bullet.  One  of  the  great 
achievements  in  the  shooting  realm  is 
the  balanced  bullet.  It  has  done  more 
for  accuracy  than  most  shooters  are 
aware  of. 

Let  me  make  one  distinct  point  on 
the  balanced  bullet  theory:  it  won’t 
make  every  rifle  a tack-driver.  The 
benchrest  bullet  will  improve  the  ac- 
curacy potential  of  most  rifles,  but  it 
doesn’t  perform  miracles.  In  the  case  of 


the  Model  70  heavy  barrel  that  never 
strayed  beyond  IV2  inches,  I feel  BR 
bullets  would  have  cut  the  group  size 
considerably. 

Ever  since  the  6mm  cartridge  hit  the 
market,  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
“combination”  outfit,  meaning  it  can  be 
used  successfully  for  either  varmint 
or  medium-size  big  game.  For  many 
years,  I refused  to  subscribe  to  that 
theory,  and  my  position  brought  a good 
many  letters  from  irate  readers  who 
had  enjoyed  6mm  success  in  the  big 
game  woods. 

Anyone  checking  back  over  the  ar- 
ticles I have  written  on  this  subject  will 
soon  discover  that  I found  no  fault  with 
the  6mm’s  case  size  or  velocity.  My 
complaint  that  the  6mm  was  not  an 
“all-around”  big  game  cartridge  was 
based  on  the  construction  of  its  bullet. 
No  matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  the 
early  6mm  bullets  were  designed  to  dis- 
integrate on  impact  or  shortly  there- 
after. This  is  deadly  on  big  game  with 
a ribcage,  chest  or  neck  shot.  For  that 
matter,  the  heavier  224  bullets  are  just 
as  deadly  on  these  selected  impact 
areas.  But  this  still  doesn’t  make  the 
varmint-type  bullet  adequate  for  deer 
or  black  bear. 

A big  game  bullet  must  retain  suffi- 
cient weight  after  impact  to  penetrate 
through  bone  and  thick  muscle,  and 
that  was  not  the  case  with  6mm  bullets 
of  the  1950-60  era.  It’s  true  that  both 
Barnes  and  Nosier  had  topnotch  hunt- 
ing bullets  back  then,  but  that  was 
common  knowledge  to  only  the  hand- 
loading clan.  It’s  a different  picture  to- 
day. Benchrest  bullets  are  available  in 
6mm  for  the  varmint  or  accuracy  buff, 
and  Hornady  has  come  up  with  6mm 
hunting  bullets  — lOO-grain  round  nose 
and  lOO-grain  spire  point  — that  have 
heavier  jackets  and  tougher  cores  than 
normal. 

It’s  possible  the  6mm  cartridge  has 
made  the  grade  as  a big  game  stopper, 
and  I have  to  admit  the  Weatherby  240 
Magnum  should  top  this  list  with  the 
hunter  who  uses  the  6mm  for  big  game 
only.  This  is  one  cartridge  design  that 
has  a remarkable  appeal  to  me.  I find 
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it  hard  to  believe  it  hasn’t  generated 
more  of  a following  since  its  inception 
in  1968.  A look  at  statistics  will  show 
it  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  commer- 
cial 6mm’s,  and  can  propel  a 100-grain 
bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  at  better  than 
3,250  fps.  With  that  kind  of  speed,  the 
100-grain  slug  is  capable  of  1,800  foot 
pounds  of  punch  at  200  yards  and  over 
1,400  at  300. 

The  240  Weatherby  Magnum  up  to 
now  has  been  somewhat  of  a “sleeper- 
type”  cartridge,  but  it  fits  the  combina- 
tion requirements  better  than  the  rest. 
For  myself,  I like  a little  more  bullet 
diameter  and  weight  for  my  deer  out- 
fits, but  the  240  Magnum  ought  to 
make  a super  varmint  outfit  in  a 27- 
inch  heavy  barrel  buried  in  a fiberglass 
stock.  With  a 12x  scope  and  benchrest 
bullets,  the  400-yard  shot  might  be- 
come commonplace  to  some  experts. 

All  arguments  should  cease.  The 
6mm  is  here  to  stay  as  a combination 
cartridge,  and  rightfully  so.  Winches- 


ter’s 243,  Remington’s  6mm,  and 
Weatherby’s  240  Magnum  offer  “yard- 
age” breathing  room  to  the  224  var- 
minter  who  is  confined  to  no  more  than 
300  yards,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
turn  in  respectable  results  in  the  deer 
woods. 

While  the  224  bullet  will  always  rank 
number  one  in  the  varmint  realm  with 
this  writer,  I can’t  overlook  the  ballistics 
and  high  coefficients  of  the  longer, 
heavier  6mm  bullet.  This  is  especially 
applicable  when  the  wind  rustles  the 
clover  tops  and  the  target  is  but  a dis- 
tant speck  in  the  evening  haze.  . . . 
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In  a previous  study,  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department  biologists  completely 
lost  track  of  90  percent  of  the  freeze- 
branded  bucks  they  were  observing  by  the 
time  the  deer  reached  3V2  years  of  age.  In 
an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  young 
bucks  have  a high  mortality  rate  or  if  they 
move  miles  away  before  establishing  a ter- 
ritory, 30  white-tailed  deer— 20  bucks  and 
10  does— have  been  radio  instrumented. 
The  transmitters  and  tracking  equipment 
were  purchased  with  donations  from  two 
private  organizations.  The  Dallas  Ecologi- 
cal Foundation  and  the  Houston  Safari 
Club. 


Thirteen  Delmarva  fox  squirrels  have 
been  transplanted  from  Virginia’s  Chinco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge— where 
200  to  300  squirrels  are  found— to  another 
Eastern  Shore  site,  in  hopes  of  establish- 
ing a new  population  of  this  endangered 
species.  Delmarvas  were  once  found  along 
the  mid-Atlantic  region  from  Virginia  into 
Pennsylvania,  but  loss  of  mature-tree  habi- 
tat and  competition  with  gray  squirrels  have 
reduced  this  species  to  small  localized 
areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


The  Colorado  State  University  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  found  hunting  and  fish- 
ing to  be  worth  over  a billion  dollars  to  the 
state’s  economy.  Some  of  the  study’s  other 
findings  include:  fishing  accounted  for 
slightly  over  half  of  the  total;  80  percent  of 
fishing  expenditures  came  from  residents, 
but  nonresident  firshermen  spent  an 
average  of  $1658;  and  license  fees  for  both 
hunting  and  fishing  made  up  only  2 percent 
of  sportsmens’  expenditures. 


The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  Game 
and  Wildlife  has  adopted  a reward  system, 
"Operation  Game  Thief,”  to  encourage  citi- 
zens to  alert  game  officials  of  poaching  in- 
stances. A toll  free  number  has  been  estab- 
lished, along  with  a system  to  guarantee 
informant  anonymity.  Minimum  rewards  of 
$200  will  be  provided  in  successful  cases 
involving  certain  game  and  endangered 
species,  and  $100  minimums  have  been 
established  for  certain  trapping  violations. 
The  rewards  will  come  from  a fund  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  contributions. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  announced  a new 
two-phased  project  to  identify  and  conserve 
wetland  habitat  in  the  United  States.  Since 
1937,  DU  has  been  concentrating  its  efforts 
in  Canada,  where  75  percent  of  our  conti- 
nent’s waterfowl  breed.  Phase  I will  make 
use  of  NASA’s  Landstat  4— the  most  so- 
phisticated satellite  communications  sys- 
tem in  the  world— to  inventory  and  moni- 
tor wetland  habitat.  Phase  II  will  be  to 
restore  and  maintain  critical  waterfowl 
breeding  areas  in  the  country. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  black  bear 
predation  on  moose  calves,  Alaska  Fish 
and  Game  bioiogists  radio-coilared  19 
black  bears  and  34  moose  calves.  By  the 
end  of  their  first  summer,  18  (54  percent) 
of  the  calves  had  died;  12  were  killed  by 
black  bears,  1 by  wolves  and  2 by  un- 
known predators;  2 were  abandoned 
and  the  cause  of  death  of  the  other  was 
unknown. 


The  Raptor  Information  Center— an  arm 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  formed 
to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  on 
birds  of  prey— has  been  conducting  a bald 
eagle  nestling  banding  project  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Over  360  eaglets  were 
banded  during  the  project’s  first  six  sea- 
sons (through  1982)  and  a total  of  110 
breeding  territories  have  been  identified  in 
the  bay. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 
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RIVER  OTTERS,  the  Ned  Smith  painting 
of  this  year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram’s featured  speeies,  is  being  offered 
for  sale  to  persons  interested  in  obtaining  a 
handsome  print  and,  at  the  same  time,  helping 
support  the  state’s  nongame  wildlife  pro- 
grams. Signed  and  numbered  high  quality  limited 
edition  prints  are  being  sold  for  $125  delivered, 
and  framed  prints  are  available  for  an  addi- 
tional $97.50.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  The  original 
painting  is  also  for  sale;  inquiries  should  be 
speeifieally  addressed  to  Lantz  Hoffman  at  the 

above  address. 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

For  the  first  time,  waterfowl  hunters  and  colleetors 
have  the  opportunity  to  purehase  a Pennsylvania 
waterfowl  stamp.  Created  by  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith 
and  featuring  a pair  of  wood  ducks,  the  1983  “Penn- 
sylvania duck  stamp”  is  reproduced  above.  It  is  available 
from  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg  office, 
field  division  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  selected  hunting 
license  issuing  agents.  Price  is  $5.50  delivered,  and 
purchase  is  strictly  voluntary.  Income  from  these  sales 
will  provide  additional  funding  to  buy  wetlands, 
create  waterfowl  habitat,  and  assist  in  financing  wildlife 
management  programs.  Signed  and  numbered  fine 
a*-t  prints  are  available  from  Sportsmen’s  Specialties, 

).  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697;  phone  412-838-1595. 
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A flushing  woodcock  can  snap  a hunter  to  attention  like  no  other 
game  bird.  Timberdoodles  sit  so  tightly  that  it’s  normally  not  until 
the  hunter  is  directly  overhead  that  the  little  bombshell  explodes. 
This  characteristic  makes  the  woodcock  an  exceptional  quarry  for 
those  who  hunt  with  pointers.  Ned  has  captured  this  exciting 
moment  with  “Windfall  Woodcock."  For  information  on  purchas- 
ing a print  of  this  painting  write  Sportsman  Specialties,  P.O.  Box 
217,  Youngwood,  PA  15697. 
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Objective:  Hardy  Pheasants 

By  Peter  S.  Duncan 

Executive  Director 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  cost  effective  aspeets  of  the  Game  Commission's  opera- 
tions involves  the  propagation  of  pheasants.  It  costs  about  $40  to  put  a single 
ringneck  into  the  hunter’s  bag.  While  ringnecks  ean  be  farm  raised  for  about 
$10  each,  less  than  25  percent  of  these  birds  end  up  on  the  table. 

Farm  raised  pheasants  are  anything  but  wild,  and  are  so  susceptible  to  preda- 
tion and  other  mortality  that  they  have  almost  no  chance  of  sur\  i\  ing  long  enough 
to  become  wild.  Attempts  to  reestablish  pheasant  populations  with  farm  birds, 
even  where  suitable  habitat  remains,  have  become  exercises  in  futility  — futility 
not  dissimilar  with  trying  to  reestablish  wild  turkeys  with  farm  birds.  The  Game 
Commission  has  been  in  the  put-and-take  pheasant  business  for  years  — expen- 
sive putting  and  little  taking.  The  bottom  line  is  this:  The  Commission  can  no 
longer  underwrite  $40  ringnecks  on  an  $8.25  license.  Therefore,  we  are  embark- 
ing on  a program  aimed  at  the  development  of  fewer  but  hardier  game  farm 
birds.  With  the  advice  of  scientists  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  the  Com- 
mission will  attempt  to  produee  a pheasant  better  suited  to  fending  for  itself  and 
surviving  in  the  wild. 

Research  will  involve  propagation  of  pheasants  under  three  specifie  conditions: 
(1)  Hatcheiy-incubated  birds  will  have  far  less  human  imprinting  from  workers, 
and  they  will  be  transferred  to  larger  enclosures  with  cover  similar  to  that  into 
which  they  ultimately  will  be  released;  (2)  Wild  birds  will  be  trapped  and  their 
offspring  raised  under  the  same  conditions;  and  (3)  Other  pheasants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  under  the  conditions  used  by  the  Commission  for  many  years. 
Thousands  will  be  leg  banded  and  back  tagged  so  their  movements,  survival, 
reproductive  success,  and  other  biological  data  can  be  fully  monitored  and  docu- 
mented. There  is  no  guarantee  attempts  to  develop  a hardy  pheasant  will  be 
successful,  but  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic. 

Development  of  a hardy  bird,  delayed  spring  mowing  of  hayfields,  and  set- 
ting aside  small  parcels  of  agricultural  land  as  wildlife  cover  will  play  important 
roles  in  determining  whether  ringnecks  can  ever  again  occur  in  the  numbers 
sportsmen  were  accustomed  to  in  the  '60s.  Loss  of  habitat  is  critical,  and  modern 
farming  praetices  on  private  land,  over  which  the  Commission  has  no  control, 
may  preclude  that  possibility.  Finally,  wildlife  professionals  and  growing  numbers 
of  sportsmen  seriously  question  whether  the  Game  Commission  should  raise 
pheasants  which  are  not  able  to  survive  and  therefore  never  realize  their  reproduc- 
tive potential.  Pennsylvania  is  among  the  last  few  states  still  involved  in  the 
artificial  propagation  and  stocking  of  pheasants. 

Looking  ahead,  we  sincerely  believe  we  can  develop  a hardy  ringneck,  a bird 
able  to  survive  and  reproduce  naturally  following  release  in  suitable  habitat. 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  can  be  assured  the  Game  Commission  will  give  this  pro- 
gram plenty  of  time  and  every  opportunity  to  succeed.  Our  record  in  wildlife 
management  speaks  for  itself,  as  proven  by  our  deer,  bear,  turkey,  grouse  and 
waterfowl  populations.  We  shall  pursue  a quality  ringneck  until  we  succeed  or 
are  convineed,  absolutely,  that  it  can’t  be  produced. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  new  approach,  the  intents  of  wildlife  management  and 
fiscal  responsibility  will  have  been  served,  and  the  Commission’s  game  farm  opera- 
tions will  eontinue  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Memories  of  a first-time  dog  trainer, 
and  a first-time  dog  . . . 


Life  With  Schuitz 

By  Jack  Hubley 


Looking  back  on  it,  I guess  I can 
j blame  my  ego  for  getting  me  into 
this  bird  dog  thing  in  the  first  place. 
Up  until  that  time  grouse  hunting  had 
been  an  enjoyable  game  of  strategy 
between  the  birds  and  myself. 

A new  covert,  like  a new  pair  of 
boots,  was  a bit  stiff  and  uncomfort- 
able at  first,  but  exciting  by  virtue  of 
its  novelty.  Gradually  things  got 
broken  in,  and  I’d  learn  where  and 
when  to  find  the  birds.  There  were 
cocky  days  when  it  seemed  a fellow 
could  lace  the  whole  thing  up  with  his 
eyes  closed.  Sure,  I’d  miss  most  of  the 
shots,  but  if  was  the  detective  work 
that  really  counted.  It  was  a fine 
game  we  played.  I enjoyed  the  hunt- 
ing and  the  birds  were  generally 
pleased  with  my  shooting.  Then  I 
started  to  read. 

Grouse  literature  was  soon  in  my 
blood,  and  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
realize  that  if  I were  to  ever  derive 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  from  this 
princely  sport  I would  have  to  com- 
mence my  search  for  the  perfect  gun 
and  the  proper  dog. 

What  grouse  writers  don’t  tell  you 
is  how  many  lifetimes  you’re  going  to 
have  to  hang  around  before  you  come 
up  with  just  one  of  the  above,  let 
alone  both.  I had  a suspicion  that  this 
might  be  the  case,  so  I decided  to  try 
for  half  the  pie.  Why  be  greedy?  At 
least  I’d  be  the  guy  with  the  peerless 
dog. 

Now  then,  what  breed  would  this 
animal  be?  Chapter  One  usually  went 
something  like  this: 


“One  of  the  Continental  breeds  is  a 
good  choice  for  the  hunter  looking  for 
a close- working  dog.  The  Continen- 
tals are  also  noted  for  their  versatility.” 
Two  key  words  here:  “close-work- 
ing,” and  “versatility.”  So  my  criteria 
began  to  take  shape.  A passion  for 
grouse  hunting  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire a close- working  dog  that  was  at 
home  in  heavy  cover.  And  for  a 
change  of  pace,  pheasants  would  be 
fun.  Of  course,  any  dog  on  my  payroll 
would  probably  have  to  endure  an  oc- 
casional outing  for  doves  or  ducks, 
too.  Bold  yet  biddable,  staunch  on 
point,  steady  to  wing  and  shot,  land 
and  water  retrieving,  all  these  would 
be  required  of  my  partner.  Add  to  all 
these  credentials  my  desire  to  own 
something  a trifle  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  I came  up  with  ...  a drahthaar. 
In  America  we  call  him  a German 
wirehaired  pointer,  but  the  Germans 
prefer  to  be  more  concise. 

The  Quintessence 

As  luck  would  have  it,  wirehair 
breeders  were  none  too  common,  but 
I finally  stumbled  onto  a fellow  who 
assured  me  that  the  wirehair  was  the 
only  dog  worth  fooling  with.  His  dogs, 
of  course,  were  the  quintessence  of  the 
impeccable  breed. 

“Used  to  have  shorthairs,  but  I got 
rid  of  them.  Why,  I just  wait  for  a 
group  of  hunters  to  stomp  through  a 
field,  and  then  I go  through  with  my 
drahthaars  and  clean  up!” 

Yes,  talk  is  cheap,  but  Schultz  cer- 
tainly wasn’t.  Any  fool  knows,  though. 
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that  if  a hundred  bucks  buys  a good 
pup,  then  two  hundred  buys  one  twice 
as  good,  and  so  on.  So  I went  all  the 
way,  all  the  time  being  assured  by  the 
breeder  that  I had  made  the  right 
decision. 

Now  with  the  aid  of  a battalion  of 
dog  writers,  Schultz  and  I began  the 
Herculean  task  of  training  each  other. 
In  this  respect  we  had  something  in 
common.  Schultz  was  my  first  Bird 
dog,  and  I was  his  first  hunter. 

But  first  there  was  the  matter  of 
where  to  house  my  new  pup,  kennel 
or  home.  Let’s  check  the  written 
word. 

Chapter  Two. 

“The  home  is  as  fine  a place  for  the 
shooting  dog  as  for  the  house  pet.  The 
man  who  lives  with  his  dog  and  allows 
him  to  accompany  his  master  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  soon  develops  an  en- 
viable rapport  with  his  dog  that  the 
trainer  who  kennels  his  animals  can- 
not hope  to  achieve.” 

Good,  then,  it  was  settled.  Schultz 
would  live  with  us,  travel  with  us, 
and  not  be  denied  his  shot  at  social  in- 
tercourse. Schultz  shares  the  sofa, 
Schultz  goes  shopping,  visiting,  or  just 
plain  riding.  Both  my  wife  and  Schultz 
are  good  riders,  and  each  one  has  his 


or  her  redeeming  characteristics. 
Schultz  doesn’t  get  carsick,  for  in- 
stance, and  my  wife,  bless  her  heart, 
keeps  her  nose  off  the  windows. 

My  friends  are  Schultz’s  friends, 
and  I’ve  tried  hard  to  impress  upon 
him  that  friendships,  like  truck  gar- 
dens, require  constant  cultivation  and 
maintenance  if  they  are  to  flourish. 

But  on  that  fateful  day  when  Schultz 
unabashedly  baptized  my  brother-in- 
law’s  rubber  plant  (including  accom- 
panying pot  and  walnut  coffee  table), 
it  was  obvious  that  the  socialization 
process  was  far  from  complete. 

After  this  and  many  other  domestic 
felonies  I figured  I’d  better  start  with 
something  more  basic  than  “chew 
with  your  mouth  closed.”  But  where 
to  begin  with  a hunting  dog? 

Chapter  Three  began; 

“Early  sessions  must  be  confined  to 
learning  the  basics  of  good  citizen- 
ship: sit,  come,  stay,  heel,  and  no.” 

So  much  for  first  grade.  After  a few 
weeks  of  boot  camp,  little  Schultz 
heeded  the  basics  with  only  minor  in- 
fractions. Since  field  training  season 
was  some  months  away,  and  since  one 
of  my  gardening  gloves  had  a hole  in 
it,  we  temporarily  skipped  a chapter 
and  progressed  to  retrieving. 


YOUR  YOUNG  POINTER  will  doubtless  reveal  his  ancestry  by  flash-pointing  small 
birds,  rabbits,  and  even  butterflies,  it  says  in  Chapter  Six— proving  the  author’s 
astuteness. 
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Chapter  Five. 

“The  properly  trained  gun  dog 
should  be  required  to  fetch  downed 
game.  Even  the  upland  gunner  will 
occasionally  drop  a bird  in  a lake  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a sizable  stream. 
Consequently,  your  dog  should  be 
schooled  in  water  as  well  as  land  re- 
trieving.” 

Schultz  graduated  so  easily  from 
gloves  to  wing-covered  dummies,  to 
frozen  pigeon  cadavers  that  I decided 
to  try  a little  water  work.  I think  I en- 
joyed our  sessions  at  the  lake  at  least 
as  much  as  Schultz  . . . until  the  day 
that  a small  squadron  of  young  mal- 
lards decided  to  paddle  over  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  big  funny-looking 
duck.  Schultz  was  on  his  way  back  to 
shore  when  he  spotted  the  flotilla, 
whereupon  his  interest  in  training 
dummies  suddenly  disappeared.  Up  to 
this  time  I’d  been  careful  to  keep  his 
retrieves  within  a hundred  feet  of  the 
shore,  as  I didn’t  want  to  exhaust  him. 
I needn’t  have  worried.  Soon  Schultz 
was  merely  a small  dark  smudge  in 
the  distance,  pursuing  eight  rapidly 
disappearing  dots.  A crowd  gathered 
to  watch  the  race.  Depending  on  their 
preferences,  some  people  rooted  for 
the  ducks  while  others  shouted  en- 
couragement for  Schultz.  Others  sim- 
ply stared  in  amazement. 

“Well,  I’ll  be!”  exclaimed  one  fisher- 
man as  he  managed  to  pry  his  eyes 
loose  from  an  inert  bobber.  “Ain’t 
never  seen  nothin’  like  that  before! 
Bet  you  don’t  even  need  a gun  in  duck 
season!  Har!  Har!” 

But  the  ducks  caught  my  hand 
signals  and  finally  swung  back  on  a 
course  that  would  bring  them  some 
thirty  yards  off  shore.  I figured  I 
might  as  well  be  trying  to  flag  Haley’s 
Comet  as  Schultz  rooster-tailed  past, 
but  the  sight  of  my  red- faced  corpora- 
tion leaping  up  and  down  must  have 
fired  his  curiosity.  In  steamed  Schultz 
after  his  Olympic  class  doggy-paddle. 
The  crowd  cheered. 

It  was  inevitable,  I suppose,  that 
Schultz’s  love  for  retrieving  would 
force  him  to  leave  home  and  turn  pro. 
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It  was  6 p.m.  when  I arrived  home 
from  work  on  the  second  day  of  dove 
season.  Somewhere  out  back  the  scat- 
terguns  were  packing  away,  muted  by 
200  yards  of  standing  corn.  My  wife 
was  hysterical.  Seems  she  had  let 
Schultz  outside  and  he’d  disappeared 
over  an  hour  earlier.  The  shotguns 
were  an  instant  clue  to  the  little  harle- 
quin’s whereabouts.  Such  disregard 
for  his  boundary  training  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  flagrant  insubor- 
dination. Punishment,  swift  and  sure, 
was  in  order. 

“Excuse  me,  did  you  happen  to  see 
a medium-size,  scruffy  browm  dog  out 
here?” 

“Did  I see  one?  Heck,  he’s  been  re- 
trievin’ every  bird  we  drop!  Take  a 
look  up  there.” 

The  Dog  In  Question 

Some  eighty  to  a hundred  yards  far- 
ther up  the  fencerow  stood  a second 
hunter,  gun  at  port-arms,  scanning 
the  sky  for  incoming  birds.  Beside  him 
sat  the  dog  in  question  in  a similar 
posture.  As  I watched,  the  gunner 
readied  himself,  tracked  one  of  a pair 
of  doves,  and  dropped  the  lead  bird. 
Schultz  immediately  made  the  re- 
trieve. 

So  engrossed  was  I in  the  drama 
that  I failed  to  notice  the  flock  head- 
ing our  way.  My  acquaintance  was 
ready,  though,  and  dropped  one  of  the 
birds.  Schultz  caught  the  action  and 
sprinted  for  the  retrieve,  returning  the 
bird  to  its  rightful  shooter.  During 
mid-retrieve,  however,  he  caught  sight 
of  me. 

Uh,  oh,  thought  Schultz.  What 
should  I do  now? 

Uh,  oh,  thinks  I.  What  do  I do 
now?  How  can  I punish  him  for  doing 
his  job?  And  if  I give  him  the  devil  for 
coming  out  here  on  his  own,  he’ll  do 
what  all  the  books  say  and  act  con- 
fused. 

Dogs  are  always  clever  like  that. 
Smothering  a smile  that  kept  tugging 
at  the  corners  of  my  face,  I congratu- 
lated Schultz  on  the  retrieve  and  in- 
structed him  to  accompany  me  home. 
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SCHULTZ  CAUGHT  the  action  and  sprinted 
for  the  retrieve,  returning  the  bird  to  its 
shooter.  During  mid-retrieve,  however,  he 
caught  sight  of  me. 


“Hey  mister!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Don’t  forget  to  send  him  out  to- 
morrow night.  Same  place  at  four 
o’clock.” 

I looked  at  the  hunter.  He  was  smil- 
ing. I looked  down  at  Schultz.  He  was 
smiling,  too.  The  smile  tugged  and  my 
face  relented. 

Back  to  Chapter  Four. 

“The  dog  that  quarters  his  ground 
effectively  is  a joy  to  hunt  over.  Quar- 
tering involves  swinging  left  and  right, 
always  to  the  front  of  the  gun.  This  is 
the  most  efficient  means  for  your  dog 
to  find  birds.  This  procedure  is  easily 
reinforced  with  a check  cord  and 
whistle.  Remember,  though,  that 
strict  adherence  is  this  type  of  pattern 
should  not  always  be  expected,  as  a 
good  dog  will  deviate  occasionally  to 
investigate  an  out-of-the-way  bit  of 
promising  cover.  A dog  that  quarters 
perfectly  all  the  time  shows  signs  of 
overtraining.” 

At  least  I’d  done  something  right. 


Schultz  never  showed  any  signs  of 
overtraining.  Quartering  was  great 
fun  during  school  time,  but  serious 
hunting  situations  called  for  Schultz’s 
own  methods  of  covering  ground. 
And  cover  it,  he  did.  Schultz  figured 
that  by  heading  directly  for  the 
horizon  he  could  cover  more  real  es- 
tate. No  need  to  slow  down  for  any 
tight  turns.  Later,  tweaked  by  his  em- 
bryonic conscience,  he  would  beeline 
back  to  me  under  a full  head  of  steam, 
possibly  locating  an  occasional  bird 
along  the  way.  In  honor  of  Schultz  I 
labeled  this  annoying  procedure  the 
yo-yo  method.  Maybe  if  I had  let 
Schultz  read  Chapter  Four,  Quarter- 
ing Class  wouldn’t  have  been  such  a 
disaster. 

“Fmcef,  fweet,  left;  fweet,  fweet, 
right;  fweet,  fweet,  left.”  Back  and 
forth  we  went,  both  of  us  quartering 
smartly.  These  sessions  were  usually 
ended  by  trying  it  without  the  rope. 
The  results  were  generally  predictable. 

“Okay  Schultz,  go  on!  Fweet, 
fweet,  left;  fweet,  fweet,  right;  fweet, 
fweet,  left;  fweet,  fweet,  ri  . . . What 
the!  Where  in  blazes  did  he  get  to?” 

Progress  Plotted 

Schultz’s  progress  through  standing 
corn  could  usually  be  plotted  by  the 
young  pheasants  erupting  like  feath- 
ered rockets.  Should  pheasants  be 
scarce  in  a particular  field,  it  was  any- 
body’s guess  where  Schultz  would 
wind  up.  At  that  point  the  hard  work 
was  only  beginning. 

Chapter  Six. 

“Your  young  pointer  will  doubtless 
reveal  his  ancestry  by  flash-pointing 
small  birds,  rabbits,  and  even  but- 
terflies. This  pointing  instinct,  how- 
ever, should  be  augmented  by  work 
on  training  birds  under  controlled 
conditions.  A pointer  that  will  not 
hold  his  birds  and  allow  you  to  do  the 
flushing  is  not  staunch,  and  therefore 
not  doing  his  job.” 

Okay  dog,  staunch  it  is!  Schultz  and 
I embarked  on  a program  that  would 
make  him  as  staunch  as  a dead  cat  in 
January.  One  of  the  recommended 
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procedures  for  this  involved  drumming 
up  a willing  assistant  and  driving  to  a 
nearby  training  field.  The  assistant 
would  distract  the  dog  while  the 
trainer  stole  furtively  out  into  the  field 
and  planted  a pigeon.  The  trainer 
then  returned  to  his  dog,  check- 
corded  him,  and  worked  him  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  dizzy  bird. 

Fun  Begins 

The  fun  usually  began  at  this  point 
as  the  pigeon  would  do  one  of  four 
things.  If  he  was  a superbird,  he  was 
long  gone  by  the  time  I returned  with 
Schultz.  If  he  was  a bit  unhealthy,  he 
would  still  be  lying  there  in  a stupor, 
no  more  able  to  flush  than  my  Aunt 
Anna’s  old  Model  T.  If  he  had  his  wits 
about  him,  he  would  generally  put  his 
sneakers  on  and  go  for  a hike.  Once  in 
a while  one  of  the  smarter  birds  would 
get  it  right,  lying  very  still  until  the 
dog  was  on  point,  and  then  flushing 
riotously  as  my  helper  walked  in  for 
the  kill.  Jim  was  a fine  helper,  and  I 
could  generally  count  on  a dead  bird 
if  a pigeon  got  up  in  front  of  him.  Jim, 
however,  was  a fast  shot,  and  most  of 
his  birds  were  centered  at  thirty  feet 
with  the  end  result  that  the  only  recog- 
nizable thing  drifting  back  to  earth 
would  be  a pair  of  primaries. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Schultz 
would  grow  tired  of  such  a counterfeit 
operation,  so  we  advanced  to  the  call- 
back pen  and  training  quail.  Instruc- 
tions for  concocting  one  of  these  slick 
little  contrivances  can  be  found  in 
nearly  any  tome  devoted  to  the  dia- 
bolical subject  of  bird  dog  instruction. 
The  objective,  of  course,  is  to  provide 
the  trainer  with  a neat  little  box  of  re- 
usable birds.  But  how  was  Schultz  to 
know  that  these  bobwhites  would  not 
meet  the  same  fate  as  our  defunct 
pigeons? 

Schultz’s  solution  to  this  problem 
was  simple.  A quick  token  point,  and 
then  a pounce,  and  he’d  catch  most  of 
the  slower  ones.  This  way  he  figured 
Jim  wouldn’t  get  the  chance  to  shoot 
and  make  the  birds  disappear.  After 
much  argument  I finally  convinced 


ON  THE  SECOND  day  of  dove  season,  Schultz 
left  home  and  turned  pro,  retrieving  every 
bird  that  the  gunners  dropped  . . . and  pre- 
senting his  owner  with  a problem. 


Schultz  that  hunting  was,  in  fact,  a 
team  effort.  We  made  a deal.  If  he 
would  do  the  finding  and  allow  me  to 
do  the  collecting,  I promised  not  to 
convert  his  hide  to  a stylish  broad- 
brimmed  chapeau  for  my  wife. 

On  to  Chapter  Seven. 

“Even  though  most  hunters  will  be 
content  with  a dog  that  simply  finds 
and  points  birds,  a pointing  dog  can- 
not be  considered  finished  until  he  is 
steady  to  wing  and  shot.  Teaching 
steadiness  makes  good  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  since  a dog  that 
holds  his  position  until  being  released 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  shot 
while  vaulting  after  a rising  bird.’’ 

Schultz  enjoyed  these  formalities. 
Like  cats  enjoy  bubble  baths.  As  far  as 
I could  tell,  he  reasoned  that  a bird 
within  view  was  worth  a dozen  of  the 
confounded  things  hidden  in  the 
grass.  Consequently,  if  a bird  took  to 
the  air  and  continued  unscathed  after 
my  customary  salute,  Schultz  was  not 
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to  be  deterred.  He  knew  that  bird 
would  ev'entually  tire  and  decide  to 
land.  He’d  do  his  best  to  be  on  loca- 
tion when  the  bird  finally  made  that 
mistake. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  I haven’t 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
state-of-the-art  scientific  techniques 
as  biotelemetry  or  live  trapping  and 
ear-tagging  to  keep  tabs  on  young 
Schultz,  and  the  fact  that  I have  been 
able  to  contain  his  charges  to  the 
township  in  which  we  are  hunting  at 
the  time  is,  I think,  a credit  to  my 
methods.  “Close- working,”  after  all, 
is  a relative  term. 

Faux  Pas 

But  despite  an  occasional  faux  pas, 
Schultz  has  at  times  demonstrated  an 
almost  human  intelleet.  Take  the 
afternoon  that  Dave  winged  a grouse 
and  an  exhaustive  search  failed  to 
turn  a single  feather.  But  when  we 
came  upon  Schultz  with  his  stern  jut- 
ting skyward  from  the  mouth  of  a 
groundhog  hole,  I figured  he’d  finally 
pieced  this  one  together.  Dave  wasn’t 
quite  as  convinced. 

“Whadaya  think  we  should  do?” 

“Dunno.  But  if  you’re  thinkin’  what 
I think  you’re  thinkin’,  I think  you’re 
crazier’n  I thought  you  were.  This 
ground’s  got  more  rock  per  cubic  foot 
than  your  head!” 

“Maybe  so,  but  if  we  don’t  do  it, 
neither  of  us’ll  sleep  for  a month.” 

So  we  asked  our  friend  who  owned 
the  land  if  it  was  okay  with  him.  Un- 
fortunately it  was.  Then  we  dug.  We 
dug  until  even  the  sun  had  sense 
enough  to  call  it  a day.  We  pick-axed 
and  shoveled  the  whole  blasted  length 
of  that  stone-studded,  root-choked 
tunnel.  I’m  not  sure  where  Dave’s 
partridge  got  to  that  afternoon,  but  I 
can  show  you  one  place  it  wasn’t. 

This  was  Schultz’s  first  major  of- 
fense in  Dave’s  eyes.  I can’t  help 
thinking  that  any  dog  who  can  hood- 
wink two  grown  men  into  displacing  a 
ton  of  dirt,  rocks,  and  roots  in  the 
quest  for  a pound-and-a-quarter  of 
poultry  must  possess  a highly  devel- 


oped sense  of  humor.  Or  something. 

In  all  fairness,  though,  Schultz  did 
have  his  moments.  Like  that  first 
point.  He  was  all  style  that  day, 
bounding  high,  chewing  up  ground, 
and  then  it  was  like  the  movie  camera 
hiccuped  and  there  he  was.  Solid. 
Stiff  as  a parson’s  collar. 

Or  the  day  on  Texter  mountain 
with  one  grouse  in  the  bag,  and 
another  down  and  apparently  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I knew 
where  that  bird  had  to  be,  and  I shook 
my  head  in  disgust  as  my  dog  disap- 
peared, head  to  the  ground,  40  yards 
down  the  mountain.  Had  to  be  deer,  I 
figured.  Well,  I searched  and  searched, 
and  when  I finished  I searched  some 
more.  The  bird  was  hit  and  the  bird 
was  down  and  I knew  it.  Where  was 
that  confounded  dog,  anyway?  Then 
there  was  a distant  rustle  of  leaves  and 
there  he  came.  Schultz,  head  held 
high,  trotting  my  way  with  the  winged 
grouse  held  firmly  between  his  jaws. 
And  so  I picked  up  my  year-old  pup 
and  I hugged  him,  all  the  time  fighting 
the  lump  in  my  throat  and  the  tear  in 
my  eye. 

Special  Talent 

Looking  back  on  it,  it  seems  Schultz 
has  always  had  a talent  for  penetrat- 
ing to  the  very  core  of  my  emotional 
lode.  Like  the  time  he  singlehandedly 
bagged  a brace  of  porcupines  during  a 
morning’s  grouse  hunt. 

It’s  Sunday  morning  now  as  I’m 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  this 
essay.  Schultz  is  quite  aware  that  we 
don’t  hunt  on  Sundays  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he’s  assumed  his  alter- 
nate posture  of  guard  dog  at  the  Hub- 
ley  household.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
only  seconds  ago  there  was  a dreadful 
squalling  from  behind  the  barn  and  I 
managed  to  look  up  just  in  time  to  see 
a cat  squirt  around  the  corner  and 
barely  make  the  safety  of  the  oak  some 
30  yards  distant.  At  present,  Schultz  is 
barking  “treed”  at  the  corner  of  my 
neighbor’s  yard.  My  neighbor,  the  late 
sleeper.  Now,  there’s  a versatile  gun- 
dog! 
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HAWKING 

By  Darline  F.  Conshue 


FINALLY!  Out  of  the  slamming  screen 
door,  across  the  walk  and  into  the  foggy 
morning  I burst!  Were  ever  a husband  and 
child  more  obstinately  slow  in  getting  off 
to  work  and  school? 

Quickly,  quickly,  my  shiny  orange  Beetle 
backs  down  the  drive,  its  tires  munching 
gravel,  then  noses  north.  Brakes  squeal  at 
the  corner.  Stubborn  gears  growl  their  pro- 
test as  I speed  out  of  town  and  over  the  hill. 

The  valley  floor  below  is  already  shrug- 
ging off  its  misty  cover.  Ah!  A cluster  of 
blackbirds  (redwings  and  grackles)  trails  off 
across  the  field.  Good  sign! 

Hurry,  hurry,  up  Route  895,  hang  a right, 
rumble  across  the  Little  Schuylkill,  and  shift 
down  for  the  stiff  climb  ahead.  Up,  up,  to 
the  very  top,  swing  a tight  U-turn  and  shiver 
to  a stop  off  the  side  of  the  road.  The  rest 
of  the  way  is  on  foot. 

Quietly  now,  through  slender  oak  trees 
moist  and  ghostly  in  the  heavy  autumnal 
haze,  clumpy  hiking  boots  snuffle  the 
shredded  bark  spread  thickly  on  the  trail. 
My  anticipation  peaks  as  I sight  the  south 
lookout— my  early  morning  destination. 

This  is  no  ordinary  mountain  I have 
climbed.  This  is  Hawk  Mountain  . . . known 
to  ornithological  circles  round  the  world. 
And  the  time  is  mid-September.  The  perfect 
time  and  the  perfect  place  to  watch  the 


timeless,  mystical  migration  of  the  raptors. 

Cautiously  now  I pick  my  way  over  an- 
cient gray  boulders.  A quick  glance  over 
the  great  valley  below  assures  me  I am  not 
too  late.  Foggy  fingers  still  ruffle  the  leafy 
tops  of  the  tallest  oaks  and  pines,  and  the 
surrounding  peaks  are  solidly  sacked-in. 
Breathing  a sigh  of  relief  I settle  onto  my 
favorite  rock. 

Many  of  the  craggy  seats  are  already 
filled  . . . some  with  old  friends  . . . some 
with  new.  All  nod  and  greet  me  in  hushed 
tones.  They  cling  to  their  precarious 
perches  like  lichens,  huddling  in  layers  of 
sweatshirts  and  sweaters,  all  wearing  one 
important  piece  of  equipment  round  their 
necks— a pair  of  expensive  binoculars. 
Some  have  brought  pillows,  sunshades, 
backpacks  with  lunches,  books,  and  all 
sorts  of  gear.  Dick,  the  naturalist  on  duty, 
fiddles  with  the  walkie-talkie  that  keeps  him 
in  touch  with  the  other  lookouts  and  with 
headquarters.  Most  are  impatiently  scan- 
ning the  sky,  trying  vainly  to  see  through 
the  fog. 

The  sun  glows  red  through  the  thinning 
veil.  Below,  the  river  of  rocks  is  con- 
spicuous as  more  and  more  of  the  valley 
comes  into  focus.  My  own  binoculars  have 
been  nervously  polished  and  adjusted  sev- 
eral times.  Then,  despairing  of  seeing  any- 
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thing  in  the  distance,  I lower  my  glasses 
to  the  treetops  below.  What  is  that  move- 
ment catching  my  eye?  I glance  at  Dick. 
He  is  still  gazing  over  the  misty  horizon. 
Again  the  treetop  stirs.  Now  a bird  begins 
to  circle  slowly.  Holding  my  breath,  I adjust 
my  focus  just  a bit.  Another  bird  has  joined 
the  first,  and  then  quickly  two— three- 
more.  Excitedly,  but  still  unsure  of  my  iden- 
tification, I point  to  get  Dick’s  attention.  His 
binocs  follow  my  finger;  he  stares  a mo- 
ment, then  says  firmly,  “Yes,  yes,  Darline, 
they’re  coming  up  out  of  the  trees!”  And  to 
the  audience  at  large  he  announces,  “Small 
kettle  of  broadwings  just  over  the  treetops 
at  the  base  of  Hemlock  Heights.”  All  eyes 
zero  in. 

Slowly,  carefully  at  first,  in  widening 
circles,  the  handful  of  small  buteos  maneu- 
vers gently  round  and  round,  picking  up 
more  and  more  recruits,  gradually  gain- 
ing altitude,  spreading  broad  wings  and 
rounded  tails  to  dry.  The  count  begins— 
ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a hundred;  a beautiful 
display  to  start  the  day.  They  swirl  higher 
and  higher,  seeking  just  the  right  thermal. 
Then,  without  warning,  the  leader  sets  its 
wings  and  glides  over  the  ridge  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  troops.  We  verify  the 
count  as  they  fly  out  of  sight  almost  in 
single  file. 

The  last  one  is  tallied;  now  we  can  relax 
a bit.  Smiling  proudly  because  I was  first 
to  sight  them,  I lean  back,  stretch  my  legs, 
and  break  open  my  thermos  of  coffee.  Con- 
versation becomes  brisk.  Hawks  are  sel- 
dom seen  lifting  from  their  resting  perches. 


More  often  they  are  first  sighted  at  a great 
distance,  small  as  gnats;  gradually  swell- 
ing to  life  size  as  they  stream  closer.  Yester- 
day’s count  is  reviewed.  Today’s  prospects 
look  good. 

I am  content  to  spend  the  whole  day  here 
on  this  marvelous  mountain,  sharing  the 
camaraderie,  nibbling  my  lunch,  listening 
to  “the  day  when”  stories:  the  day  when  we 
saluted  five  golden  eagles;  the  early 
November  day  when  a rare  black-phase 
arctic  gyrfalcon  swept  past  the  north  look- 
out; the  miracle  day,  September  14, 1978, 
when  a record  21,448  broadwings  almost 
brushed  our  beloved  curator  off  the  tip  of 
Owl’s  Head.  Every  year  the  season  is  much 
the  same,  yet  each  day  is  different. 

Reluctantly,  after  a day  of  hawking,  I 
leave  the  mountain,  walking,  then  driving, 
slowly  home,  strangely  exhilarated  by  the 
day’s  flight.  Tonight  I will  share  with  my 
family  the  sighting  of  the  adult  female 
osprey  who  tipped  her  wings  to  me  as  she 
fled  south.  We  had  seen  her  last  in  July 
when  she  came  out  fishing  with  us  at  Red 
Horse  Lake  in  Canada.  My  indulgent 
spouse  will  raise  his  eyebrows  and  gently 
smile.  The  osprey  he  remembers  well; 
mostly  because  she  scared  off  his  5-pound 
smallmouth.  He  is  immune  to  this  moun- 
tain fever.  But  daughter  Susan’s  green  eyes 
glow.  She  has  inherited  my  mania  and  will 
be  hard  on  my  heels  at  every  opportunity 
to  climb  to  her  school  in  the  clouds. 

Later,  preparing  for  bed,  tomorrow’s  ex- 
pectations begin  to  build.  The  urgent  need 
to  impel  myself  up  the  mountain  is  already 
attacking.  Useless  to  resist.  I know  full  well 
that  once  again  I will  fling  myself  out  into 
the  early  morning,  hurtle  recklessly  up  the 
mountain,  and  take  my  place  on  its  stony 
beak  to  participate  in  my  own  way  in  the 
mysteriously  nostalgic  migration  that  has 
been  happening  each  fall  for  thousands  of 
years  and  I pray  will  continue  for  thousands 
more. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Woodland  Owners  Conference 

“Woodland  Management  for  Fun  and  Profit”  is  the  theme  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Woodland  Owners  Conference  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  8 at  the  Holiday  Inn 
at  Shamokin  Dam.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  landowners  with  the  concept  of  manag- 
ing their  woodlands  to  improve  wildlife  habitat,  increase  recreational  opportunities,  and 
produce  income  from  timber  sales.  Registration  is  $12  per  person  or  $20  for  husband 
and  wife,  which  includes  buffet  lunch.  Registration  folders  available  from  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Assoc.,  410  E.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055;  phone  717-766-5371. 
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Luck?  Maybe... 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


I HAD  JUST  finished  hanging  the 
antlers  of  my  latest  bow-kill  on  my 
gun  room  wall  when  my  good  friend, 
colleague,  and  hunting  partner  Jona- 
than J.  Fyock  came  bursting  through 
my  basement  door. 

“Nice  rack,  but  don’t  gloat  over  it,” 
he  said.  “The  New  York  bow  season 
opens  tomorrow.” 

Except  for  “nice  rack”  he  was  wast- 
ing his  breath  reminding  me  when  the 
next  bow  hunting  opportunity  would 
present  itself.  Ol’  J.J.  puts  in  as  much 
time  and  gets  as  many  deer  as  I do.  The 
good-natured  rivalry  between  us  just 
makes  a good  sport  better. 

“You  were  really  lucky!  If  I hadn’t 
decided  to  cut  through  that  stand  of 
popple,  that  deer  would  never  have 
gone  near  you.” 

Chagrin 

Jonathan  hadn’t  got  his  deer  yet  and 
I detected  just  the  slightest  bit  of  cha- 
grin in  his  voice.  Biting  my  tongue,  I 
resisted  the  urge  to  tell  him  that  luck 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I played  the 
role  of  the  good  sport  and  nodded  in 
agreement. 

Later  that  night  I began  to  think 
about  my  success  rate  over  the  past  few 
seasons.  Between  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  bow  seasons  I had  scored 
on  seven  bucks  in  the  last  four  years.  I 
was  about  to  begin  work  on  collecting 
the  eighth.  Luck?  Sure,  there’s  always 
an  element  of  luck  in  hunting,  but  it’s 
mostly  bad. 

When  I got  into  bow  hunting  it  took 
me  four  years  to  bag  my  first  whitetail, 
a mature  doe.  Several  not  so  successful 
seasons  followed.  Then  I settled  into  the 
groove  and  collected  several  nice  bucks. 

What  enabled  me  to  boost  my  suc- 
cess rate  to  well  above  the  average? 
Bow  season  for  me  begins  in  July 
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TO  WAIT  OR  not  to  wait  depends  upon  the 
hit  and  the  hunter’s  judgment.  When  begin- 
ning to  follow  a wounded  deer  I mark  the  trail 
with  knitting  yam. 

when  I uncover  the  archery  backstop  in 
my  back  yard  and  begin  to  practice 
shooting. 

I reasoned  that  you  can’t  get  what 
you  can’t  hit,  so  I added  a sight,  string 
peep,  cushion  plunger  and  a flipper  rest 
to  my  bow.  The  flipper  rest  and  plunger 
improved  arrow  flight  and  thus  pene- 
tration, while  the  sight  and  string  peep 
greatly  improved  my  accuracy.  I shoot 
about  sixty  arrows  a night  and  I don’t 
quit  for  the  evening  until  my  last  group 
of  arrows  all  hit  a 4-inch  paper  plate 
at  20  yards.  I do  this  for  psychological 
reasons.  Ending  on  a positive  note  does 
great  things  for  my  confidence.  I never 
shoot  beyond  20  yards  because  I feel 
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that  for  me  there  is  too  much  margin 
for  error  at  ranges  much  beyond  this 
distance.  In  fact,  most  of  my  shots  at 
deer  are  in  the  5-to-15  yard  range,  and 
so  I practice  accordingly. 

As  I hunt  from  a treestand,  I usually 
take  about  fifteen  to  twenty  shots  from 
the  roof  of  my  house.  This  little  maneu- 
ver makes  my  wife  deny  she  knows  me 
when  confronted  by  neighbors  at  the 
supermarket.  If  pressed,  she  usually  at- 
tributes my  antics  to  an  old  football  in- 
jury and  hopes  they  understand. 

August  evenings  find  me  in  the  coun- 
try touching  base  with  people  who  have 
previously  allowed  J.J.  and  me  to  bow 
hunt  on  their  land.  I never  take  a pre- 
vious year’s  invitation  to  mean  we  have 
permission  for  life. 

I have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
skill  to  stalk  deer  with  a bow.  An 
animal  with  senses  as  keen  as  a white- 
tail’s  can  easily  detect  a moving  hunter. 
Although  some  fellows  are  successful 
sneaking  up  on  deer  (very  few!),  I am 
less  likely  to  try  a shot  beyond  my  self- 
imposed  20-yard  limit  if  the  opportu- 
nity isn’t  there.  Trailing  a hit  deer  is 
hard  enough  with  good  placement.  I 
don’t  relish  the  thought  of  trailing  one 
that  was  poorly  hit  because  of  a quiver- 
ing hand  or  a hurried  shot.  Shooting 
from  above  allows  me  to  wait  for  the 


best  opportunity  and  lessens  the  chance 
that  my  movements  will  be  detected. 
But,  hunting  from  a treestand  is  not 
without  its  efforts.  When  asking  to 
hunt,  I also  obtain  written  permission 
from  the  landowner  to  erect  the  stand 
on  his  property. 

When  talking  with  the  landowner,  I 
show  him  the  Baker  portable  stand  that 
I use  and  explain  how  it  works.  This 
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type  of  stand  is  easy  to  erect  and  causes 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  I also  tell  him  that 
for  tbe  sake  of  safety  I use  a haul  line 
to  raise  and  lower  my  bow.  But  most 
importantly  I show  him  the  safety  belt 
I use  and  explain  why  there  is  little 
likelihood  I might  be  injured  because 
of  an  accident.  I do  this  because  some 
landowners  fee!  they  might  be  held 
responsible  for  an  injury  that  occurs  on 
their  property.  Although  this  seems  like 
a lot  of  effort,  I can  honestly  say  I have 
never  been  refused  permission  to  bow 
hunt  anywhere  I have  asked. 

In  addition,  I assure  the  landowner 
that  neither  J.J.  nor  I will  hunt  where 
they  might  mow  hay.  Farmers  easily 
understand  this  but  bow  hunters  sel- 
dom do.  A hay  baler  can  easily  pick  up 
an  arrow  that  has  been  lost  in  tall  grass. 
A broadhead  can  easily  inflict  mortal 
damage  to  a prime  milk  cow  if  it  is  in- 
jested.  I know  one  farmer  who  lost  a 
valuable  cow  in  this  manner.  So  far  as 
I am  concerned,  that  is  one  too  many. 

Another  factor  in  our  good  land- 
owner  relations  is  the  fact  that  once 
bow  season  is  over  we  never  attempt  to 
gun  hunt  in  these  areas.  Many  more 
people  hunt  with  firearms  than  with 
bows.  This  means  that  our  hosts  with 
their  families  and  friends  gun  hunt  the 
land  on  which  we  bow  hunt.  Were  we 
to  ask  permission  for  the  gun  season,  we 
would  be  looked  upon  as  simply  more 
competition  for  the  limited  resource. 
There  is  simply  too  much  state-owned 
land  for  us  to  gun  hunt  to  risk  not  be- 
ing welcomed  back  in  the  fall. 

Learning  where  to  bow  hunt  on  a 
400-acre  farm  is  like  learning  how  to 
fish  a 400-acre  lake.  There  are  good 
spots  as  well  as  bad.  Finding  the  good 
spots  is  not  always  easy.  It  has  been  said 
that  deer  are  creatures  of  the  edges. 
They  usually  take  to  the  deeper  woods 
and  thickets  to  rest  and  to  chew  their 
cuds.  However,  mornings  and  evenings 
find  them  moving  from  or  to  their  feed- 
ing areas.  Finding  these  feeding  areas 
when  bow  season  opens  practically 
guarantees  that  the  hunter  will  see 
deer. 

But  there  are  no  absolutes  in  hunting. 
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I HAD  JUST  FINISHED  HANGING  the  antlers  of  my  latest  bow-kill  when  my  hunting  partner 
came  bursting  in.  “Nice  rack,  but  don’t  gloat  over  it,”  he  said.  “The  New  York  season  opens 
tomorrow  . . .” 


Just  because  a hunter  had  success  the 
previous  season  does  not  guarantee  it 
during  the  current  season.  In  fact,  with 
one  exception,  I have  never  killed  two 
bucks  from  the  same  stand.  The  reason 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  current 
food  supply  and  the  whitetail’s  pre- 
ferred food  at  a given  time. 

One  season  I spent  days  watching  a 
grove  of  apple  trees,  only  to  see  noth- 
ing. Apples  were  everywhere.  Where 
were  the  deer?  Out  of  sheer  frustration 
one  evening,  I got  out  of  my  stand  early 
to  see  if  I could  at  least  glimpse  a tail. 
It  didn’t  take  long  to  spook  a few  deer 
feeding  in  the  woods.  Examination 
showed  a large  crop  of  acorns  on  most 
of  the  oak  trees.  More  than  apples, 
whitetails  favor  acorns,  and  more  than 
any  other  acorn,  they  prefer  those  of  the 
white  oak.  Moving  my  stand  from  the 
apple  grove  to  the  oak  patch  produced 
a fine  6-point  in  just  three  days  of 
waiting. 

Normally,  however,  I prefer  to  have 
my  stand  near  the  edge  of  a field  that 
is  bordered  by  woods. 

In  early  fall,  deer  love  to  feed  on  such 
food  as  clover,  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot. 


Finding  a new  seeding  of  any  of  these 
tips  the  scales  in  the  hunter’s  favor. 

Location  of  the  stand  under  such 
conditions  is  critically  important.  Be- 
cause of  the  cover  it  provides,  I prefer 
to  locate  my  stand  in  a pine  tree.  Nor- 
mally I choose  one  to  the  side  of  an  ob- 
vious runway  leading  to  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  the  season,  a hunter 
standing  in  a naked  maple  can  go  unde- 
tected only  until  he  moves.  Anyone  who 
says  a whitetail  doesn’t  look  up  just 
hasn’t  hunted  them  very  long  or  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  talking  about.  To  aid 
shooting  and  to  eliminate  guesswork,  I 
place  inconspicuous  yard  markers  at  10 
and  20  yards.  A small  piece  of  knitting 
yarn  tied  to  a branch  does  the  trick 
nicely. 

Solitary  Animal 

In  early  fall  a whitetail  buck  is  a soli- 
tary animal.  If  a hunter  is  to  score  con- 
sistenly  on  bucks  he  must  be  prepared 
to  wait.  Passing  up  a shot  at  a fat  doe 
isn’t  an  easy  thing  to  do,  coasidering  the 
low  success  rate  for  bow  hunters.  How- 
ever, the  hunter  who  tags  a doe  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  wait  at  least  one  more 
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season  for  his  buck.  I hunt  almost  every 
day  of  the  season  and  I have  often 
waited  until  the  waning  days  for  the 
shot  that  so  far  has  always  come.  In 
many  cases  it  is  the  only  shot  I get  for 
an  entire  season,  and  this  is  where  my 
early  practice  pays  great  dividends. 

The  shot  should  not  be  hurried.  Al- 
though it  may  be  difficult,  a hunter 
should  wait  until  the  animal  presents  a 
broadside  or  quartering  away  chest 
shot.  I have  never  had  to  trail  a deer 
far  when  it  was  hit  in  the  chest.  J.J.  and 
I have  trailed  several  deer  that  have 
been  poorly  hit,  both  of  our  own  and 
for  friends.  We  have  recovered  deer  hit 
in  the  back  leg  and  in  the  neck.  A 
hunter  should  never  quit  just  because 
the  blood  sign  has  dried  up.  Deer  will 
often  take  several  leaps  just  before  ex- 
piring and  often  can  be  recovered 
within  a short  distance  of  the  last  blood 
sign.  I try  to  be  deliberate,  careful,  and 
patient.  I don’t  hurry  the  tracking  job 
and  I don't  do  it  with  a gang.  Too  many 
guys  tend  to  gum  up  the  works  by  mov- 
ing too  far  ahead  or  by  walking  over  a 
vitally  important  leaf  that  has  only  a 
single  drop  of  blood  upon  it.  Two 
people  can  do  the  job  more  than 
adequately. 

To  Wait  . . . 

To  wait  or  not  to  wait  depends  upon 
the  hit  and  upon  the  hunter’s  judge- 
ment. I prefer  using  arrows  with  fluo- 
rescent fletching  so  I can  see  the  exact 
area  of  the  hit.  I watch  the  deer  as  long 
as  possible  and  never  get  down  from  the 
tree  if  he  stops  within  my  area  of  vision. 
The  slighte.st  noise  or  movement  might 
make  him  run  farther  than  he  normally 
would.  When  beginning  to  follow  a 
wounded  deer,  I mark  the  blood  trail 
with  knitting  yarn.  It  is  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket  and  makes  an  easy 
trail  to  follow  if  it  is  necessary  to  return 
in  the  morning.  I look  for  blood  on 
grass,  leaves,  brush  and  branches.  Be- 


ing a good  tracker  is  as  important  as  be- 
ing a good  shot.  If  I think  I’ve  made  a 
good  hit  I don’t  give  up.  I have  recov- 
ered many  deer  by  thinking  things 
through. 

So,  what  does  it  take  to  be  “lucky” 
in  bow  hunting?  It  takes  good  tackle, 
a well-tuned  bow,  razor-sharp  broad- 
heads  and  proficiency  in  their  use.  It 
takes  good  landowner  relations  because 
without  a place  to  hunt  chances  for  suc- 
cess are  limited.  It  takes  knowledge  of 
the  whitetail  and  his  habits,  a knowl- 
edge that  comes  only  from  spending 
long  hours  in  the  field  observing  his 
behavior.  I have  seen  movies  on  turkey 
hunting,  bear  hunting,  caribou  hunting 
and  sheep  hunting.  I have  never  seen 
one  on  hunting  and  bagging  a white- 
tail.  I feel  sure  some  have  been  made, 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  This, 
I feel,  is  testimony  to  the  elusiveness  of 
the  whitetail. 

It  is  the  knowledgeable  hunter  who 
sees  deer  on  a regular  basis.  Luck  takes 
an  ability  to  trail  a wounded  animal 
until  it  is  recovered.  Luck  also  is  dogged 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  hunter 
to  be  successful.  Rain,  cold,  and  getting 
out  of  bed  in  the  pre-dawn  are  only  a 
few  of  the  things  the  lucky  hunter  must 
endure.  Still,  there  are  no  guarantees 
in  bow  hunting.  Regular  success  comes 
only  to  those  who  pay  their  dues.  And 
sometimes,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try, 
the  deer  wins.  J.J.  and  I have  resorted 
to  drastic  measures  when  this  happens. 
Among  other  things,  we  have  worn 
something  old,  bought  something  new, 
used  something  borrowed  (we  exchange 
knives)  and  worn  something  blue!  Does 
it  work?  I don’t  really  know.  I often 
ponder  the  philosophy  of  my  Thursday 
night  poker  club:  “I’d  rather  be  lucky 
than  good,”  but  I don’t  agree  with  it. 

Incidentally,  on  November  19,  1982, 
I collected  a nice  4-point  on  J.J. ’s  farm. 
My  eighth  in  four  years.  Lucky?  Per- 
haps. We  ll  see  this  season. 
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Denise  Hendershot 

THE  BLACK  DUCK  ONCE  RULED  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  but  the  wary  chocolate-colored  cousin 
of  the  mallard  has  been  dethroned  in  the  last  two  decades. 

What’s  Happening  To  The 
Black  Duck? 


The  black  duck  once  reigned 
over  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  the  great 
migratory  bird  passage  encompassing 
the  waterfowl  breeding  and  wintering 
grounds  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  was 
also  a favorite  game  bird  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway,  another  major  migratory 
route  stretching  from  central  Canada 
and  the  Creat  Lakes  southward  to  the 
Culf  of  Mexieo.  But  the  wary  ehoco- 
late-colored  eousin  of  the  ubiquitous 
mallard  has  been  dethroned  in  the  last 
two  decades. 

The  large  numbers  of  black  ducks 
that  descended  each  fall  on  the  eoastal 
estuaries  and  woodland  lakes  and 
streams  began  to  diminish  in  the  1950s. 
In  1955,  the  winter  waterfowl  survey, 
condueted  each  January-  by  federal  and 
state  waterfowl  biologists,  produced  a 
eount  of  over  700,000  black  ducks.  By 
the  early  1960s,  the  eount  had  dropped 
below  450,000.  Over  the  last  twenty- 
years,  the  reeords  reflect  a more 
gradual  but  continuing  decline  in  the 
number  of  black  ducks  observed  eaeh 


winter,  down  to  294,000  birds  in  1983. 
This  count  is  believed  to  represent 
about  20  pereent  of  the  current  black 
duck  population. 

What  is  causing  this  decline?  Scien- 
tists have  several  theories  but  the  fac- 
tor or  factors  responsible  are  poorly- 
understood.  The  black  duck  population 
seemed  to  stabilize  and  even  recover 
somewhat  in  the  mid-1960s.  The  in- 
erease,  however,  was  only  temporary. 
Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  periodic  up- 
turns, the  yearly  surveys  in  January 
show  the  blaek  duek's  numbers  gradu- 
ally eroding  at  an  average  rate  of  1.5 
percent  a year.  At  some  locations  the 
deeline  has  been  conspicuous  — in 
Maryland,  for  example  — while  in  other 
areas,  such  as  New  Jersey  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  winter  eounts  indicate  a 
more  stable  situation. 

"Population  fluctuations  are  nor- 
mal,” says  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice wildlife  biologist  Robert  Smith, 
“but  when  a species  starts  going  in  one 
direction  and  never  turns  around,  we 
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become  concerned.”  Indeed,  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  long-term  population  trend 
that  federal  and  state  waterfowl  man- 
agers began  limiting  the  take  of  black 
ducks  in  1961.  Since  1967,  the  take  in 
the  Atlantic  Fl^'way  has  been  restricted 
to  one  or  two  black  ducks  a day,  and 
in  states  where  the  point  system  is  used, 
it  has  been  a 70-point  bird  in  a daily 
limit  of  100  points. 

Tighter  Restrictions 

Even  tighter  restrictions  will  take  ef- 
fect this  faU  — regulations  designed  to 
further  reduce  the  black  duck  harvest. 
The  immediate  aim  is  to  try  to  halt  the 
bird’s  long  gradual  deeline  and  stabilize 
the  population.  The  questions  facing 
wildlife  scientists:  What’s  happening  to 
one  of  North  Ameriea’s  most  prized 
waterfowl  resources?  And  what  can  be 
done  about  it? 

Smith,  a waterfowl  management 
specialist,  explains  that  “when  a popu- 
lation is  declining,  it  has  to  be  related 
to  changes  in  reproduction  or  survival, 
or  both.”  In  other  words,  the  problem 
could  be  reduced  opportunity  or  success 
in  breeding  or  excessive  losses  from 
hunting  or  other  causes,  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Scientists  face  a problem  in  directly 
gauging  the  black  duck’s  annual  breed- 
ing success  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
species’  total  population.  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  population 
nests  in  forested  regions  of  eastern 
Canada.  The  birds  are  thinly  scattered 
over  a vast  territory  and  are  largely  hid- 
den from  view.  Thus,  they  can’t  be 
counted  from  the  air,  as  are  other  duck 
species  that  nest  in  the  prairies  and 
farmlands  of  the  upper  Midwest.  Biolo- 
gists have  to  depend  on  indirect  meth- 
ods to  estimate  breeding  success  and 
total  population. 

These  indirect  measures,  based  on 
analysis  of  banding  and  harvest  data, 
indicate  that  the  production  rate  of 
black  ducks  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  last  20  years.  Why 
then,  would  the  population  be  declin- 
ing? Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
slow  erosion  of  black  duck  numbers  can 


be  linked  to  survival  rates  that  are  too 
low.  What  factors  are  at  work?  Several 
may  be  involved.  But  biologists  aren’t 
certain  which  are  more  important. 

Many  biologists  feel  that  habitat 
destruction  and  degradation  have 
played  a role,  especially  the  disruption 
of  critical  coastal  wintering  habitat  that 
stretches  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
to  South  Carolina  and  westward  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Pollution  from  a 
variety  of  sources  has  changed  the 
character  of  fragile  estuarine  areas 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  in- 
land wetlands  for  the  better  part  of  two 
decades.  And  the  impacts  of  pollution 
throughout  the  black  duck’s  range  have 
been  compounded  by  development  — 
everything  from  vacation  homes  to 
power  plants. 

Another  tlieory  focuses  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mallard  into  the  black  duck 
range.  As  the  forests  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  nation  were  opened  for  farming 
and  other  uses,  new  areas  favorable  to 
mallards  were  created.  The  mallard 
moved  eastward,  coming  into  increas- 
ing contact  with  its  close  relative,  the 
black  duck.  The  result  has  been  cross- 
breeding that  produces  fertile  hybrids, 
which  in  turn  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  array  of  hyrid  combinations.  In 
areas  where  the  two  species  overlap,  an 
estimated  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  such  hybrids. 
Some  biologists  fear  that  if  this  con- 
tinues the  much  larger  mallard  gene 
pool  could  ultimately  absorb  that  of  the 
smaller  black  duck  population. 

Proof  Lacking 

Proof  is  stiU  lacking  of  a cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  habitat 
destruction  or  hybridization  and  the 
decline  of  the  black  duck.  Neither  has 
a conclusive  link  been  established  be- 
tween the  annual  fall  harvest  of  black 
ducks  and  the  species’  gradual  down- 
ward population  trend. 

To  learn  more  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  hunting  on  the  survival  of  black 
ducks,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  state  wildlife  agencies  conducted 
an  intensive  banding  program  from 
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1976  to  1980.  Hunting  regulations  were 
held  eonstant  to  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  banding  data.  The  results 
of  the  study  have  not  demonstrated  a 
clear  relationship  between  harvest  rates 
and  annual  sur\ival.  However,  they  do 
indicate  that  black  ducks  are  being 
taken  by  hunters  at  a high  rate,  and 
that  this  could  be  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  the  black  duck  population. 

Although  no  firm  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  available  data,  state 
and  federal  wildlife  agencies  agree  that 
tighter  hunting  restrictions  are  neces- 
sary this  year  to  try  to  increase  the  sur- 
vival rate  of  black  ducks.  New  hunting 
regulations,  designed  to  reduce  the  har- 
vest of  black  ducks,  will  go  into  effect 
throughout  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 


fl\'ways  during  the  coming  hunting  sea- 
son. There  is  no  certainty  that  reduc- 
ing the  har\est  will  halt  the  downward 
trend.  However,  harvest  rates  on  this 
species  have  been  high  for  many  years, 
and  wildlife  biologists  are  convinced 
that  this  step  must  be  taken,  at  least  on 
a trial  basis.  They  will  be  monitoring 
the  population  and  the  har\  est  for  evi- 
dence that  black  duck  numbers  ha\e 
been  stabilized. 

“The  black  duck  problem  is  long- 
term,” says  Smith.  “So  is  the  search  for 
ways  to  solve  it.  We  hope  the  harvest 
reduction  will  bring  the  desired  short- 
term effect  of  slowing  or  stopping  the 
decline,  while  we  try  to  develop  long- 
term approaches  to  the  other  complex 
factors  that  may  be  involved.” 


LVC-PGC  Land  Option 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy  has 
acquired  an  option  to  purchase  571 
acres  of  Blue  Mountain  land  in  the  area 
of  noted  hawk  watching  spot.  Bake 
Oven  Knob.  The  acreage  is  part  of  a 
4-parcel,  712-acre  tract  known  as  the 
Kemmerer  Estate  which  lies  in  Carbon 
County  along  the  north  face  of  Blue 
Mountain.  The  remaining  141  acres, 
comprising  Appalachian  Trail  corridor, 
is  being  preserved  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  571  acres  under  option  to  the 
Conservancy  will  be  acquired  over  a 
four-year  period  in  joint  acquisitions 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 


sion. Each  of  five  parcels  involved  in 
the  project  will  be  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  217,  which  lies  almost  entirely 
along  the  south  face  of  Blue  Mountain 
in  Lehigh  County.  This  project  brings 
to  almost  1500  acres  the  land  which  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy  and  Game 
Commission  are  currentlv  working  on 
together  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Conservancy  is  an  independent, 
non-profit  land  preservation  organiza- 
tion. Anyone  who  wishes  to  donate 
toward  such  projects  may  send  a check 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy’s 
Wildlands  Trust  at  1024  West  Broad 
Street,  Bethlehem,  PA  18018. 


National  Springer  Championships 


This  fall  the  National  English  Field 
Trial  Championships  wUl  be  held  in  the 
East  for  the  first  time  since  the  early 
1970s.  The  site  will  be  a 600-acre  tract 
just  west  of  Newburgh,  N.Y. , only  an 
hour’s  drive  from  the  northeast  Penn- 
sylvania border.  During  the  November 
26-December  4 event,  it  is  expected 
that  over  150  dogs  from  25  states  and 
Canada  will  compete.  At  least  15  of  the 
dogs  competing  for  the  championship 
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will  be  owned  and  handled  by  Pennsyl- 
vanians. For  a schedule  of  events,  a 
map  and  further  details,  write  to  Pete 
Hyser,  221  Walnut  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
19087,  or  phone  Edd  Roggenkamp  at 
201-263-4122  or  201-766-3449.  You  will 
also  receive  information  on  licensed 
springer  trials  to  be  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  September  through  Novem- 
ber in  locations  from  New  Hope  to 
Pittsburgh. 
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I SHOT  FIRST  AT  50  yards,  punching  a hole  directly  in  the  center  of  the  target.  At  100  I was 
not  quite  so  impressive  . . . 


Me  and  My  760 

By  Dave  Luffy 


IF  YOUR  biggest  problem  these  days 
is  what  to  purehase  on  the  stock 
market  or  whether  to  buy  the  Mercedes 
or  the  Cadillac,  you  won’t  fully  com- 
prehend this  story.  However,  if  you 
often  wonder  how  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  mortgage  and  the  electric  bill  or  if 
you  have  stooped  to  taking  pop  bottles 
back  to  the  store  to  buy  cigarettes,  I 
believe  you  will  fully  understand  the 
true  tale  that  is  about  to  follow. 

It  was  an  overcast  day  when  I found 
myself  free  from  working  and  free  from 
watching  my  2-year-old  daughter  while 
my  wife  was  at  work.  As  deer  season 
was  rapidly  approaching  (only  seven 
months  away),  I decided  to  call  my  two 
friends  Champ  and  Sam  to  see  if  they 
wanted  to  sight  in  their  deer  rifles. 
They  agreed  that  was  a good  idea  as  in 
only  six  months  the  range  would  be 
crowded  with  hunters  doing  likewise. 

Sam  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  which  one  to  take  as  he  had  four 


very  good  deer  rifles  from  which  to 
choose  in  a gun  cabinet  which  extended 
almost  the  entire  length  of  his  den.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  him  as  I can  imagine 
the  trauma  he  must  go  through  the  first 
day  of  each  buck  season  as  he  tries  to 
decide  which  rifle  to  use.  I couldn’t 
handle  a situation  like  that.  I would 
spend  the  entire  day  sitting  in  front  of 
the  gun  cabinet,  torn  between  the 
Ruger,  the  Remington,  the  Winchester, 
the  Weatherby. 

Thankfully,  I am  not  faced  with  that 
dilemma.  For  one  thing,  I don’t  have 
a gun  cabinet.  Secondly,  I have  only 
one  deer  rifle.  This  rifle  has  accounted 
for  most  of  the  few  deer  I have  taken, 
and  is  of  great  sentimental  value  to  me. 
I also  like  it.  It  is  a Remington  M760 
pump  action  30-06  with  some  kind  of 
inexpensive  Japanese  4x  scope.  I forget 
the  brand  name,  but  I think  they  also 
make  motorcycles  and  transistor  radios. 

The  evening  started  off  great.  After 
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we  fixed  the  flat  on  the  car  and  were 
headed  to  the  club  rifle  range,  we  dis- 
covered a detour  that  made  our  twenty 
minute  trip  a forty  minute  one. 

Finally  we  got  to  the  range.  I shot 
first  at  50  yards,  punching  a hole  di- 
rectly in  the  center  of  the  target.  I 
looked  over  at  Champ  and  said  some- 
thing cute,  like,  “Let’s  hear  that  argu- 
ment again  about  how  bolt  actions  are 
more  accurate  than  pumps.” 

Soon  we  moved  back  to  100  yards. 
At  that  distance  I was  not  quite  so  im- 
pressive. I figured  I was  beginning  to 
flinch  ever  so  slightly  when  my  first  shot 
cracked  a tree  branch  about  ten  feet 
above  the  target,  but  I settled  down  to 
shooting  3-inch  groups.  My  shoulder 
was  feeling  the  thumps  from  the  ’06,  I 
told  my  pals.  Groups  would  improve  to 
1 V2  inches  the  next  time  out.  However, 
at  this  time,  I almost  swallowed  my 
teeth  when  Champ  covered  one  of  his 
4-shot  groups  with  a quarter. 

The  bolt  action  boys  were  smiling  as 
they  sat  at  the  range  table  with  their 
3-9x  Leopolds  turned  up  to  the  max.  I 
lost  that  dual  at  dusk.  As  we  walked  to 
the  car  I was  mumbling  something 
about  wanting  a 3-9x  Leopold  scope 
when  I grew  up  and  got  rich. 

When  we  began  loading  the  rifles 
into  the  car,  Sam  asked  me  to  remove 
my  rifle  so  he  could  put  his  in  the  trunk 
first.  He  had  one  of  those  big  heavy  gun 
suitcases  that  looked  like  it  should  have 
been  carrying  a guitar.  I laid  my  rifle 
on  the  ground  and  began  giving  Champ 
my  fired  cases  as  he  was  to  make  some 
more  ammo  for  me. 

Somebody  mentioned  a “cold  drink.” 
Now  I have  to  explain  something  about 
myself.  We  all  have  our  idiosyncracies. 
Mine  is  the  seizure  I suffer  on  a hot 
summer  evening  when  someone  says, 
“cold  drink.”  The  first  symptom  is  that 
my  mouth  becomes  full  of  tiny,  dry  cot- 
ton balls.  Then,  my  mind  becomes  a 
blank.  Thirdly,  I get  this  uncontrollable 
urge  to  race  to  the  nearest  source  and 
consume  a few  cold  ones  to  get  rid  of 
those  little  “cotton  balls.”  So  you’ll  un- 
derstand how  it  was  that  I immediately 
jumped  behind  the  wheel  of  the  car. 


spinning  gravel  from  the  rear  tires  as  we 
blasted  out  of  the  parking  lot. 

Afterwards,  when  I opened  the  trunk 
of  my  car  after  we  pulled  in  front  of 
Champ’s  house.  I immediately  noticed 
something  was  very  wrong.  My  rifle 
was  not  in  the  trunk  with  the  others. 
The  seizure  I experienced  at  that  mo- 
ment was  far  more  severe  than  a “cold 
drink”  seizure.  I began  to  stammer. 
“My  rifle?  Where?  My  rifle?  Where? 
Where  is  it?”  I screamed. 

Then  I remembered.  I had  forgotten 
to  put  my  rifle  back  in  the  trunk  when 
I took  it  out  to  make  room  for  Sam’s 
rifle  case.  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
I realized  my  rifle  was  lying  zipped  in 
its  case  in  the  middle  of  the  parking  lot 
at  the  rifle  range. 

Sam  and  Champ  immediately  agreed 
to  go  back  with  me,  but  only  if  I didn’t 
drive. 

In  moments  we  were  headed  back 
toward  the  range  in  Sam’s  Grand  Prix. 
I had  been  shoved  into  the  back  seat 
where  I would  have  plenty  of  room  for 
prayer  or  whatever  I felt  was  necessary. 
What  I wanted  to  do  was  chain  smoke 
and  pray  until  we  reached  the  range. 
However,  neither  of  my  friends  has  the 
unpleasant  habit  and  Sam’s  car  smelled 
so  nice  and  clean  that  I skipped  the 
smoking  part  and  just  sat  there  shaking 
for  the  trip. 

Hallucination 

The  overcast  day  had  turned  into  a 
stormy  night.  Lightning  flashed,  light- 
ing the  many  detour  signs  along  the 
way.  At  this  point,  I began  to  halluci- 
nate. Have  you  ever  seen  that  television 
commercial  with  the  young  man  and 
woman  running  towards  each  other  in 
a field  full  of  daisies?  In  slow  motion 
with  outstretched  arms  he  grabs  her 
and  spins  her  around  as  they  embrace. 
I could  see  myself  running  in  slow  mo- 
tion through  the  parking  lot  in  the  rain, 
arms  outstretched  as  my  rifle  mysteri- 
ously floated  toward  me,  also  in  slow 
motion.  I grab  the  rifle  and  spin  it 
around,  clutching  it  to  my  chest. 

Champ  interrupted  my  fantasy,  fig- 
uring aloud  my  cost  of  replacing  the 
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I HUDDLED  IN  THE  RAIN,  unzipping  the  rifle 
case  and  wondering  if  I would  pull  out  a 
crushed  760  with  tire  tracks  embedded  in  the 
stock. 


rifle  and  accessories.  As  each  item  was 
added,  the  total  quickly  exceeded  $400. 
My  adam’s  apple  had  quit  working.  It 
felt  solid  in  there.  I was  now  moving 
it  by  hand  to  make  it  go  up  and  down 
so  I could  swallow. 

Champ  asked  why  I built  a hiding 
place  in  my  house  for  my  rifle  if  I was 
planning  to  leave  it  in  a parking  lot  all 
night.  I then  realized  it  had  now  been 
lying  in  the  rain  for  almost  three  hours. 
If  it  was  there  at  all.  I was  aware  that 
if  someone  had  found  it  they  might  not 
look  too  hard  to  find  the  owner.  There 
was  also  the  nauseating  possibility  that 
in  the  dark  someone  would  run  over  it 
with  their  car.  Or  worse  yet,  their 
4WD. 

As  we  got  closer  to  the  range,  Sam 
and  Champ  decided  to  cheer  me  up  by 
suggesting  ways  not  to  lose  any  rifle  I 
might  have  in  the  future.  Champ  sug- 
gested attaching  a leather  strap  to  the 
pistol  grip  with  the  other  end  looped 
around  my  neck.  Sam  thought  that 
Christmas  tree  twinkle  lights  wrapped 
around  the  rifle  with  a battery  pack 


strapped  to  my  back  might  keep  my  at- 
tention on  the  rifle. 

Pulling  into  the  club  parking  lot,  I 
explained  that  we  didn’t  have  a flat:  the 
thumping  noise  they  heard  was  just  my 
heart. 

Champ  uttered  the  three  little  words 
that  changed  my  life.  “I  see  it.”  He 
sounded  vaguely  disappointed. 

Sure  enough!  There  it  was!  Lying  in 
the  dark,  half  submerged  in  water  and 
mud  as  the  rain  continued  to  pour 
down. 

Can’t  Remember 

I can’t  remember  getting  out  of  the 
car  but  suddenly  I was  running  through 
the  rain  and  mud  (not  in  slow  motion). 
I picked  up  the  case  by  the  handle. 

One  dim  light  bulb  was  burning  out- 
side of  the  club  door.  As  I huddled 
under  it  in  the  rain,  unzipping  the  case, 
I wondered  if  I would  pull  out  a 760 
with  tire  tracks  imbedded  into  the 
stock. 

Not  only  were  there  no  tire  tracks, 
but  the  rifle  was  completely  dry,  not 
damaged  at  all. 

As  I returned  to  the  car  clutching  my 
prize.  Champ  mumbled,  “You’re  not 
gonna  shoot  any  more  deer  with  that 
rifle.  You  just  us^  up  aU  of  the  luck  one 
rifle  could  have.” 

As  it  turned  out.  Champ  was  wrong. 
That’s  another  story.  But  most  of  the 
time  when  I think  about  the  experiences 
I’ve  had  with  my  pet  760,  it’s  a sum- 
mer night  in  the  rain  that  first  comes 
to  mind. 


Please  Note  . . . 
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THE  PLEASANT  AFTERNOON  became  a nightmare.  An  angry  rash  developed  on  the  woman’s 
forearm  and  her  4-year-old  daughter  complained  of  itching. 


Stay  Far  Away  From 
Poison  Sumac! 

By  Francis  X.  Sculley 


NE  BEAUTIFUL  autumn  after- 
noon a few  years  back,  a Phila- 
delphia housewife  took  to  the  woods 
and  fields  of  Chester  County  in  search 
of  material  to  make  a few  winter  bou- 
quets. Late  in  the  afternoon  she  had 
quite  a bundle,  all  tied  lengthwise  in 
her  gaily  colored  kerchief.  The  almost 
wine-like  quality  of  the  air  must  have 
intoxicated  the  young  matron,  as  she 
grew  a mite  careless.  Spotting  an  at- 
tractive shrub  on  the  edge  of  a damp 
woods,  she  headed  for  it  without  closer 
scrutiny.  Its  pearly  white  waxy  drupes 
would  provide  a striking  contrast  to  her 
orange-scarlet  winterberries,  gilded 
milkweed  pods,  and  silvered  thistles.  So 
she  added  ten  or  twelve  stems  to  her 
already  bulging  pack.  She  was  at  a loss 
to  identify  the  plant,  though  it  had  to 
be  a variety  of  sumac.  So  she  headed  for 
home  and  a pleasant  evening  spent  in 
arranging  her  bouquets.  Naturally,  she 


would  have  help  from  two  little  hands. 

The  pleasant  afternoon  became  a 
nightmare.  Shortly  after  spreading  the 
plants  on  the  large  kitchen  table,  she 
noted  an  angry  red  rash  on  her  forearm. 
Her  4-year-old  daughter  complained  of 
an  itching  sensation  on  her  neck  and 
around  the  ears.  When  the  lord  and 
master  of  the  manor  turned  off  the  tele- 
vision and  walked  into  the  kitchen,  he 
scooped  up  the  plant  stems  and  moved 
them  to  a workbench  in  the  back  shed. 
He  immediately  became  conscious  of  an 
unpleasant  itching  on  his  back  and 
chest.  By  this  time  one  of  the  child’s 
eyes  was  swollen  as  shut  as  if  she  had 
encountered  a swarm  of  angry  bees. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapidly  developing 
symptoms,  the  husband  called  the 
family  physician,  who  ordered  the  man 
to  bring  his  family  to  the  hospital 
emergency  room. 

The  treatment  was  a simple  one,  but 
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the  trio  endured  torments  for  an  entire 
weekend.  Never  had  any  of  them 
known  such  itching,  and  the  youngster 
had  a few  bouts  with  vomiting  and 
nausea.  The  doctor  gently  told  the 
housewife  that  she  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  nightmare.  Her  “attractive 
new  plant”  was  poison  sumac  {Rhus 
vernix),  an  even  more  virulent  one  than 
poison  ivy.  Had  the  little  girl  eaten  any 
of  the  berries,  it  could  have  been  fatal. 

The  trio  needed  no  further  warning 
about  the  dangers  of  mistaking  poison 
sumac  for  a harmless  variety  of  that 
genus.  Needless  to  say,  the  woman 
became  a noted  authority  on  Rhus  ver- 
nix  and  its  dangers.  Never  again  did  she 
make  the  mistake  of  gathering  it. 

Common  in  State 

Poison  sumac  is  common  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  and  especially  so  in  the 
northwestern  counties.  Usually  found 
in  swamps  and  bogs,  it  is  not  often  en- 
countered, simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
few  visit  these  areas.  It  also  may  be 
found  in  damp  woods,  and  herein  lies 
the  danger  to  campers,  hikers,  and  pic- 
nickers. It  is  particularly  plentiful  in 
southern  Potter  County,  in  the  low 
regions  near  Wharton  and  in  the  heav- 
ily shaded  woodlands  bordering  the 
western  side  of  Route  322  in  McKean 
County.  But  be  on  the  alert  for  it 
anywhere  it  is  wet. 

The  shrub  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen 


feet  in  height  and  the  larger  stems  have 
smooth  gray  bark.  During  the  summer, 
it  can  be  recognized  by  the  alternate 
pinnately  compound  leaves,  which  are 
pointed  or  abruptly  pointed  at  the  tip, 
and  range  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length.  They  are  dark  green  and  lus- 
trous above  and  paler  beneath.  The 
fruit  is  a waxy-white  roundish  drupe, 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  born  in  loosely  drooping 
clusters  of  four  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  fruits  persist  throughout  the  winter 
and  are  distinctive. 

All  Parts  Poisonous 

All  parts  of  the  plant,  no  matter  what 
the  season,  contain  a poisonous,  non- 
volatile sap,  which  is  even  more  viru- 
lent than  poison  oak  or  poison  ivy.  Con- 
tact with  it  will  bring  about  violent 
itching,  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
and  even  chills,  nausea  and  vomiting. 
It  can  be  excruciatingly  annoying  to 
those  sensitive  to  itching.  It  has  been 
known  to  drive  a few  to  the  point  of  un- 
consciousness. There  have  been  re- 
corded fatahties,  usually  from  ingesting 
the  fruit. 

In  the  fall,  vernix  is  quite  attractive; 
its  leaves  turn  a fiery  red,  and  the 
drupes  become  almost  as  lustrous  as 
pearls.  It  is  at  this  time  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  gathered  by  mistake. 

The  best  measure  is  to  avoid  it  at  all 
hazards,  and  that  ability  will  come 
from  knowing  the  plant.  But  should 
someone  fall  into  it  by  mistake  and  be 
miles  from  a physician,  he  is  in  trouble. 
Affected  areas  should  be  washed  with 
strong  soap  suds  and  alcohol  immedi- 
ately. A protective  lotion  can  be  made 
from  50  cc  of  water  and  a like  amount 
of  glycerine  to  which  has  been  added 
5 cc  of  ferric  chloride.  Even  with  this 
protection  generously  rubbed  over  the 
body,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  immunity 
from  the  burning,  itching  torment  that 
is  sumac  poisoning.  When  the  family 
takes  to  the  woods  on  an  October  week- 
end camping  session,  stay  away  from 
any  plant  with  white  berries.  Even  six 
feet  is  not  a safe  distance  if  it  is  misty 
or  foggy.  Beware  of  poison  sumac! 
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The  First  One 
Didn’t 
Come  Easy 


By  Paul  E.  Plitt 


IN  FACT,  it  was  almost  impossible. 

Although  I had  hunted  whitetails 
during  five  archery  seasons  over  a 
twenty-year  period,  I still  had  no  bow- 
killed  trophy.  And  as  far  as  hunting 
trophies  go,  there’s  none  I would  ever 
be  prouder  of  than  a nice  whitetail. 
Howard  Hill  had  been  my  hero  since  I 
was  14,  and  if  I could  just  get  this  one 
trophy,  I would  know  at  least  one  of  the 
bow-hunting  thrills  he  had  known. 
With  this  inspiration,  I practiced  dili- 
gently, readied  my  archery  tackle,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  upcoming 
season. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first  day 
of  the  season  was  wiped  out  by  a 
merciless  female  — Hurricane  Eloise. 
Washed-out  bridges,  flooded  roads,  and 
concerns  for  my  family  made  it  un- 
thinkable to  consider  making  the  long 
trip  upstate  under  such  conditions. 


I HAD  HUNTED  whitetails  during  five  archeiy 
seasons  over  a twenty-year  period,  but  still 
had  no  bow-killed  trophy.  Was  this  to  be  the 
year? 


So  it  wasn’t  until  the  next  day,  a Sun- 
day afternoon,  that  my  neighbor  Randy 
Oaster  and  I finally  made  it  to  Clinton 
County.  Jerome  Thomassy,  who  had  in- 
vited us  to  stay  at  his  cabin,  had  arrived 
earlier  with  several  other  hunting  bud- 
dies and  was  out  scouting  when  we  got 
there.  Randy  and  I set  out  immediately 
on  our  own  reconnaissance  trip. 

After  several  miles  of  hiking,  reading 
sign,  and  seeing  a few  deer,  we  planned 
our  hunt.  We  picked  stands  and 
measured  off  reference  points  in  the 
shooting  lanes  to  the  trails  we  planned 
to  watch.  We  used  the  remaining 
daylight  to  determine  the  best  path  into 
our  stands,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
our  way  there  in  darkness. 

Jerome,  a good  cook,  had  supper 
ready  when  we  got  back  to  the  cabin. 
We  ate,  unpacked  our  gear,  and  settled 
in  for  a good  old-fashioned  bull  session 
and  card  game.  The  excitement  finally 
died  down,  and  we  sacked  out  at  mid- 
night. 

At  4 a.m.  the  alarms  went  off. 
Jerome  bounced  out  and  started  break- 
fast. Everyone  else  had  trouble  convinc- 
ing himself  it  was  time  to  get  up.  How- 
ever, the  rattling  of  pots  and  pans  — 
doubtless  intentional  — and  then  the 
aroma  of  steak  and  eggs  helped.  By 
about  5 a.m.,  we  were  leaving  the 
cabin. 

We  parked  the  pickup  and  shut  the 
doors  quietly.  Randy  and  I were  hunt- 
ing together;  the  others  had  gone  their 
own  ways.  The  morning  was  black  as 
pitch.  The  chilled  air  moved  only 
slightly,  and  the  woods  was  quiet  . . . 
very  quiet  . . . downright  spooky  as  a 
matter  of  fact!  We  were  on  State  Game 
Lands.  This  area  has  its  fair  share  of 
deer  . . . and  some  bears  too. 

In  the  previous  two  seasons  of 
bowhunting  I had  messed  up  oppor- 
tunity after  opportunity  with  stupid 
mistakes.  Maybe  this  time,  if  I could 
control  my  buck  fever,  not  get  twitchy 
when  I was  supposed  to  be  still,  not  fall 
asleep  on  my  stand,  and  draw  my  ar- 
row at  the  right  time,  then  just  maybe 
I would  have  a deer  to  show  my  wife 
and  kids  back  home  in  Hanover. 


Randy,  a high  school  junior,  had 
never  been  to  this  area  before.  He  had 
made  his  recurve  from  a kit  as  a school 
industrial  arts  project,  and  had  done  an 
excellent  job.  He  had  practiced  for  the 
la.st  six  months  and  could  hit  a paper 
plate  at  20  yards  consistently. 

In  another  half-hour  it  would  begin 
to  brighten.  By  flashlight  we  quickly 
put  on  our  camouflage,  boots,  and  buck 
lure.  We  grabbed  our  bows  and  other 
paraphernalia  and  started  the  ten 
minute  walk  to  our  stands.  Our  orig- 
inal idea  had  been  to  sneak  in  without 
using  flashlights  (which  might  alert 
deer),  but  golly  it  was  dark  out  here  this 
morning!  It  would  be  easy  to  stumble 
on  a rock  or  branch  . . . and  an  even 
uglier  thought  crossed  my  mind:  what 
about  sneaking  up  on  a rattler  or  even 
a black  bear?  Woud  our  buck  lure  con- 
vince a bear  we  were  deer  and  draw 
him  into  us?  We  used  the  flashlights. 

I left  Randy  at  his  stand  covering 
some  well  used  trails  leading  to  a small 
weedfield  and  continued  to  my  own 
which  overlooked  several  trails  near 
another  end  of  the  field.  I blended  into 
a small  patch  of  waist-high  rhododen- 
dron, faced  the  field  a dozen  steps 
away,  and  scraped  the  twigs  and  leaves 
from  under  my  feet  so  that  I could  turn 
without  making  noise.  We  were  ready, 
and  it  was  still  dark. 

Out  of  Nowhere 

Right  behind  me,  all  of  a sudden,  out 
of  nowhere  . . . snort!  I nearly  jumped 
out  of  my  boots.  I whirled  around  to 
face  a deer  no  more  than  15  feet  away. 
In  the  darkness,  I couldn’t  make  out 
whether  it  was  a buck  or  doe,  but  it  had 
me  figured  out  all  right.  It  bounded 
20  yards  into  the  woods,  stopped, 
thumped  its  feet,  snorted  at  me  a few 
more  times,  and  bounded  away  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  hearing. 

My  heart  thumping  wildly,  I turned 
again  to  face  the  field  and  wait  for 
daylight.  Day  broke  and  I was  settled 
down.  Fifteen  minutes  passed  and 
nothing  happened.  I wondered  if  the 
ruckus  had  ruined  my  chances  for  get- 
ting a deer  this  morning. 
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Then,  again  from  behind  me,  I heard 
a soft  rthythmic  rustling  in  the  leaves. 
It  sounded  like  something  jogging  a few 
paces,  then  pausing,  then  jogging, 
pausing,  and  jogging  again  at  almost 
regular  intervals  in  a quiet  sneaky  man- 
ner. My  heart  started  thumping  again. 
The  sound  was  so  close  I was  afraid  to 
turn  around  for  fear  any  movement 
would  give  me  away.  It  began  to  work 
its  way  around  to  my  left.  I turned  my 
eyeballs  hard  left  without  moving  my 
head  one  millimeter.  I was  ready  to 
draw  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
but  I could  see  nothing.  The  noise 
stopped  . . . had  it  seen  me? 

Then  it  started  again.  I listened,  but 
I couldn’t  believe  my  ears  ...  it  was 
coming  from  in  front  of  me!  There  was 
plenty  of  light  now.  Man,  this  animal 
really  had  good  natural  camouflage,  I 
thought.  I studied  each  square  foot  of 
the  rhododendrons  for  an  antler,  a 
pointed  ear,  a patch  of  white  or  tan. 
Nothing  moved.  I broke  out  in  a sweat. 
The  sound  stopped.  It  rustled  again. 
Then  scarcely  five  feet  in  front  of  me, 
I saw  it.  A field  mouse!  He  popped  out 
from  behind  a small  dead  branch, 
made  a little  more  noise,  and  disap- 
peared under  the  rhododendrons. 


Standing  there  with  my  heart  thump- 
ing wildly  again,  body  filled  with 
adrenaline,  I wondered  how  much 
more  of  this  stuff  I could  handle. 

Back  to  normal  a half-hour  later,  I 
stood  with  my  back  to  the  field  and 
peered  into  the  woods  since  all  the  ex- 
citement so  far  had  come  from  that  di- 
rection. I was  in  a lot  of  shade  so  the 
sun  was  no  problem.  At  this  point,  I 
was  already  tired.  What  a morning! 
Mother  nature  had  given  me  some 
hunting  experiences  I would  never 
forget. 

Less  than  twenty  minutes  more  had 
passed  when  I shot  my  first  deer  with 
a bow.  It  was  a nice  4-point,  felled  by 
a heart  shot  at  25  yards.  Howard  Hill 
would  have  been  proud  of  me.  Yet,  the 
kill  seemed  anticlimactic.  Perhaps  be- 
cause my  day’s  supply  of  adrenaline 
was  depleted  when  the  deer  came  into 
view. 

Only  Regret 

My  only  regret  of  the  day  was  that 
in  approaching  Randy  I scared  off  a 
spike  Duck  that  was  almost  within  his 
shooting  distance.  Live  and  learn!  To 
Randy’s  credit,  he  didn’t  show  any 
anger  with  me.  In  fact,  he  even  volun- 
teered to  help  me  drag  my  deer  back  to 
the  pickup. 

In  the  span  of  a few  hours  I had  felt 
the  intense  excitement  of  a hunting  ex- 
perience, the  pride  of  success,  and  the 
“down”  feeling  of  a hunting  “goof.”  It 
had  literally  taken  me  years  of  effort  to 
get  that  deer.  Perhaps  that’s  what  made 
the  morning  of  suceess  one  of  the  most 
memorable  times  of  my  life. 


Former  Commissioner 
Dies 

Former  Commissioner  Russell  L. 
Mervine  of  Stroudsburg  died  re- 
cently. Mr.  Mervine,  who  had  been 
living  in  Florida,  served  as  a Commis- 
sioner from  January,  1962,  until 
March,  1963. 
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THE  CLIMB  WENT  FASTER  THAN  expected.  I took  a few  minutes  to  catch  my  breath  and 
let  my  eyeglasses  cool  off. 


A Day  in  the  Hollow 

By  Thomas  L Schaeffer 


The  walk  is  a long  and  tiring 
one — a climb  really,  difficult  to 
negotiate  anytime,  but  especially  now 
with  snow  on  the  ground  and  wearing 
layers  of  insulated  clothing.  Loaded 
down  with  a rifle,  lunch  and  bulky 
thermos,  it  seems  as  though  the  end 
will  never  come. 

At  last  the  flashlight  beam  falls  on  a 
twisted  old  pine  standing  to  the  right 
of  the  path.  This  is  the  place  to  turn 
from  the  relatively  busy  course  that 
others  will  surely  be  using  today  and 
enter  the  privacy  of  the  forest. 

The  climb  went  faster  than  ex- 
pected. There  are  a few  minutes  to 
catch  my  breath  and  let  the  eyeglasses 
cool  off  and  shed  their  coating  of 
steam.  From  now  on  it  will  be  level 
and  then  downhill — no  more  climb- 
ing. 

Then  it’s  time  to  button  up  the  coat 


against  the  chill  that  has  been  creep- 
ing through  perspiration-damp  cloth- 
ing. From  now  on  there  will  be  no 
unnecessary  noise  or  movements.  The 
flashlight  goes  into  a pocket.  The  rest 
of  the  walk,  perhaps  a quarter-mile, 
will  be  made  slowly  and  carefully,  us- 
ing the  predawn  light  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  penetrate  the  overhead 
limbs. 

At  last,  after  a long  year’s  wait  for 
this  day,  there  is  the  hollow.  It’s  still 
too  dark  to  make  out  all  the  features 
of  the  terrain,  but  it  will  surely  be  the 
same  as  every  other  year — beautiful 
and  full  of  life. 

The  hollow  is  located  on  a steep 
mountainside.  It  runs  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  clear  down  to  the  shore 
of  a dam.  A large  pile  of  boulders  on 
the  floor  of  the  hollow  looks  as  though 
it  were  deliberately  stacked  by  a 
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giant’s  hand.  Beneath  those  rocks,  a 
small  spring  sends  a tiny  dribble  of 
water  to  meet  the  freezing  cold  air, 
and  a miniature  cloud  is  formed  from 
the  resulting  vapor.  It  looks  as  though 
the  earth  is  breathing  out  of  this 
mountainside. 

It’s  time  now  to  clear  the  leaves 
from  around  the  base  of  the  comfort- 
able old  stump  and  get  settled  in  for 
the  day.  Soon  the  show  will  begin. 

Dawn  Comes 

Dawn  comes  with  a faint  red  glow. 
It  brings  with  it  a cold  biting  wind 
that  whips  the  cloud  away  from  the 
rock  pile.  The  few  stubborn  leaves 
that  still  cling  to  the  oaks  rattle  and 
shake.  The  snow  which  clung  to  the 
trees  during  the  night  now  completes 
the  last  few  feet  of  its  journey  to  the 
earth,  sparkling  like  a billion  dia- 
monds against  the  sunrise  as  it  falls. 

As  if  on  signal,  dozens  of  ducks  and 
geese  which  spent  the  night  on  the 
frigid  waters  of  the  dam  gabble  a 
comical  welcome  to  the  new  day. 
They  can’t  be  seen  from  the  hollow, 
but  soon  they  will  lift  from  the  mist- 
shrouded  waters,  the  geese  in  their 
wedge  formation,  the  ducks  in  groups 
of  three  or  four.  All  will  be  searching 
for  a good  field  of  corn  or  grain  stub- 
ble, to  stuff  themselves  with  energy 
producing  food  after  the  long  cold 
night.  Their  chorus  builds  to  a cres- 
cendo until,  at  last,  they  go.  The 
whoosh  of  wings  can  be  heard  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  hollow. 

Now  that  it’s  full  light,  squirrels 
come  out  of  their  dens  for  a quick  run 
through  the  fresh  snow.  They  chase 
each  other  among  the  trees  and  scratch 
through  frozen  leaves  on  the  ground, 
searching  for  an  acorn  or  two  they 
missed  during  their  fall  harvest.  Their 
winter’s  supply  of  food  has  already 
been  cached  in  some  hollow  tree,  and 
they  aren’t  really  hungry;  they  come 
out  mainly  to  burn  up  some  energy 


and  enjoy  the  beautiful  day.  But  it 
won’t  be  long  before  they  are  driven 
back  into  their  snug  nests  by  the  cold 
morning  air. 

Small,  fragile  looking  birds  flitter 
from  tree  to  tree,  digging  into  the 
frozen  bark  in  a frenzied  search  for 
food.  How  do  these  delicate  looking 
creatures  survive  the  cold  harsh 
weather  all  winter  long?  Why  do  they 
choose  to  stay  here  and  struggle  for 
every  meager  bit  of  food,  rather  than 
spend  their  winters  in  the  South  as  so 
many  other  birds  do? 

A hawk  glides  by  overhead,  his  sha- 
dow racing  across  the  treetops, 
searching  for  a victim  on  the  ground. 
The  other  predators,  like  the  fox  and 
weasel,  and  scavengers,  like  the  rac- 
coon and  opossum,  have  already  passed 
this  way  during  the  night.  Unknow- 
ingly, they  left  the  story  of  their  noc- 
turnal wanderings  imprinted  in  the 
freshly  fallen  snow. 

The  hollow  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  thick  laurel  and  hemlock  trees — 
the  only  type  of  foliage  still  green  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  entire  moun- 
tainside is  thickly  covered  with  them, 
except  for  a few  deep  hollows  like  this 
one.  Here  stand  mostly  hardwoods, 
ancient  oaks  and  maples,  so  twisted 
and  gnarled  they  were  spared  long 
ago  from  the  logger’s  axe,  living  to 
produce  the  straight,  proud  looking 
trees  that  cloak  the  rest  of  the  hollow. 
There  is  good  visibility  here,  since  the 
big  trees  have  prevented  much  under- 
brush from  springing  up.  Any  animal 
that  passes  this  way  now  can  easily  be 
seen. 

No  deer  have  passed  by  so  far,  but 
they  almost  certainly  will  sometime 
during  the  day.  Anyway,  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  if  they  come  or  not. 
Hunting  deer  is  really  just  an  excuse  to 
spend  the  day  here  in  this  spot,  with 
nature  and  her  creatures  as  my  com- 
panions. The  long  walk  in  is  a small 
price  to  pay  for  a day  like  this  one. 
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The  1982 
Game-take  Survey 


Results 

Data  from  the  1982  game-take 
survey  revealed  declines  from  the 
previous  year  in  the  harvests  of  rabbits 
(-4.55%),  pheasants  (-7.37%), 
squirrel  (-3.33%),  dove  (-8.91%), 
muskrat  ( - 22.4  % ),  red  fox  ( - 2.94  % ), 
and  opposum  ( - 12.76%);  on  the  other 
hand,  harvest  increases  were  noted  for 
grouse  (-1-5.07%),  spring  turkev 
( + 15.20%),  fall  turkey  (+11.40%), 
ducks  ( + 3.57%),  geese  ( + 12.45%), 
snowshoe  hares  ( + 1.56%),  gray  fox 
( + 35.91%),  skunk  ( + 14.28%),  and 
mink  ( + 3.36%)  (Table  1).  Overall 


bunting  participation  for  all  small  game 
species  declined  from  the  previous  year 
(Table  2).  Actual  bags  per  successful 
participant  in  1982  were  similar  to  the 
1981  bags  (Table  3). 

Harvest  trends  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  rabbit  and  woodcock  have  remained 
relatively  stable.  (Table  4).  In  contrast, 
pheasant  harvests  for  the  past  six  years 
are  running  below  the  levels  found  in 
the  early  ’70s.  On  the  bright  side, 
grouse,  dove,  turkey  and  squirrel  har- 
vests have  been  above  average  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 


Table  1 

A Comparison  of  Estimated  Small  Game  Harvests 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1980  and  1981. 


Species 

1981 

Harvest  Estimate 

1982 

Harvest  Estimate 

Percent  Change 

Rabbits 

2,699,860 

2,576,967 

- 4.55% 

Pheasant 

848,458 

785,914 

- 7.37% 

Squirrel 

3,030,608 

2,929,614 

- 3.33% 

Dove 

1,837,645 

1,673,955 

- 8.91% 

Woodcock 

263,260 

236,360 

-10.22% 

Grouse 

655,340 

688,564 

+ 5.07% 

Spring  Turkey 

11,115 

12,804 

+ 15.20% 

Fall  Turkey 

26,794 

29,848 

+ 1 1 .40% 

Ducks 

252,147 

261,144 

+ 3.57% 

Geese 

71,417 

80,305 

+ 12.45% 

Snowshoe  Hare 

21,472 

21,808 

+ 1.56% 

Raccoon 

846,156 

797,712 

- 5.80% 

Muskrat 

826,831 

642,153 

- 22.34% 

Red  Fox 

103,066 

100,038 

- 2.94% 

Gray  Fox 

78,418 

106,577 

+ 35.91% 

Opposum 

512,974 

447,531 

-12.76% 

Skunk 

112,774 

128,882 

+ 14.28% 

Mink 

21 ,289 

22,004 

+ 3.36% 

SEPTEMBER.  1983 


By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
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Table  2 

A Comparison  of  the  Estimated  Number  of  Participants 
Who  Hunted  Different  Species  in  1981  and  1982. 

Species 

1981 

1982 

Percent  Change 

Rabbits 

837,567 

802,372 

- 4.2% 

Squirrel 

704,909 

680,629 

- 3.4% 

Woodcock 

171,308 

153,771 

-10.2% 

Ducks 

98,108 

92,404 

- 6.1% 

Geese 

83,182 

79,809 

- 4.0% 

Grouse 

568,333 

558,285 

- 1.8% 

Spring  Turkey 

330,283 

279,948 

- 1 5.2% 

Fall  Turkey 

478,801 

433,762 

- 9.4% 

Pheasant 

766,150 

716,116 

- 6.5% 

Fox 

103,534 

85,460 

- 1 7.5% 

Hare 

43,322 

36,583 

-15.6% 

Deer 

1,176,709 

1,164,352 

- 1.1% 

Raccoon 

89,337 

78,321 

-12.3% 

Dove 

223,023 

208,704 

- 6.4% 

Crow 

108,948 

99,543 

— 8.6% 

Table  3 

Average  Harvests  by  Hunter  in  1981  and  1982  for  Some  of  the 

Species  Surveyed. 

AVERAGE  HARVEST  PER  PARTICIPANT 

Species 

1981 

1982 

Rabbits 

3.22 

3.21 

Pheasants 

1.11 

1.10 

Squirrels 

4.03 

4.30 

Dove 

8.24 

8.02 

Woodcock 

1.54 

1.54 

Grouse 

1.15 

1.23 

Duck 

2.57 

2.83 

Geese 

0.85 

1.01 

DUCK  HARVEST  per  hunter  was 
up  a bit  in  1982,  compared  with 
the  previous  season,  with  an 
average  of  just  under  three  per 
hunter. 
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Table  4. 

Ten- Year  Trend  in  Small  Game  Species 
Harvest  Estimates  in  Pennsylvania 


Species 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Rabbits 

2,742,085 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

2,295,165 

Grouse 

246,295 

226,847 

273,929 

268,003 

348,407 

Pheasants 

1,209,191 

1,016,161 

1,020,954 

1 ,020,397 

836,686 

Dove 

No  estimate 

964,835 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

1,263,900 

Woodcock 

260,369 

193,073 

224,951 

228,341 

211,708 

Squirrel 

2,092,335 

1,979,933 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

1,977,275 

Turkey^ 

32,389 

No  estimate 

30,733 

37,018 

38,229 

Species 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Rabbits 

1,351,000 

2,032,429 

2,566,406 

2,699,860 

2,576,967 

Grouse 

270,000 

417,986 

509,605 

655,340 

688,564 

Pheasants 

765,000 

900,781 

917,490 

848,458 

785,914 

Dove 

1,075,000 

1,457,090 

1,659,922 

1,837,645 

1,673,955 

Woodcock 

201,000 

244,054 

236,461 

263,260 

236,360 

Squirrel 

2,213,000 

2,243,553 

2,581,924 

3,030,608 

2,929,614 

Turkey® 

32,000 

27,838 

49,439 

37,909 

42,652 

^Total  for  Spring  and  Fall  combined. 
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OVER  60  exhibitors  display  their  wares. 
Waterfowl-related  paintings,  carvings  and 
displays  featuring  mounted  specimens,  like 
those  by  Chris  and  Tim  Schloss,  below,  ap- 
pealed to  many  festival  attendees. 


Pymatuning 

A TWO-DAY  extravaganza  was  helc 
. temher  to  draw  specific  atte 
resources.  A wide  variety  of  displa 
offering  something  appealing  to  e 
beauty  pageant  titled  “Lakeland  Sj 
schools,  a parade  of  floats,  march 
auction  and  a state  duck  calling  ch 
attractions  available  for  all  to  enjc 
Ducks  Unlimited  chapter  and  the 
with  outstanding  support  provideo 
tions.  The  festival  was  such  a resou 
ing  Waterfowl  Expo,  will  be  held 
If  you’re  interested  in  waterfowl, 
the  Pymatuning  area,  plan  to  atter 
what  northwestern  Pennsylvania 


Wendy  Plowman 


DECOYS  can’t  only  look  lifelike  to  be  prize 
winners,  they  have  to  float  realistically,  too. 
Bill  Green,  Sam  Still  and  Tom  McNickle 
judged  the  111  entries. 


SHARING  IN  festival  activities:  Crawford  Count) 
Representative  Jim  Merry  and  Senator  Roy  Wilt 
PGC  Public  Relations  Officer  John  Plowman 
festival  chairman  Lynn  Hofius,  and  John  Oliver 
III,  President  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con 
servancy.  | 


?rfowl  Festival 


fymatuning-Linesville  area  last  Sep- 
0 the  area’s  bountiful  waterfowl 
nts  and  programs  were  provided, 
the  over  5000  festival  visitors.  A 
eaturing  66  contestants  from  area 
nds  and  local  dignitaries,  an  art 
nship  were  just  some  of  the  many 
festival  was  sponsored  by  a local 
llle  area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ny  sportsmen  and  civic  organiza- 
uccess  that  another,  the  Pymatun- 
mme  area  September  24  and  25. 
i\-pecially  if  you’ve  never  been  to 
\l  ear’s  festivities  and  see  first  hand 
o//er.— John  Plowman 


Wendy  Plowman 


THERE’S  NO  place  in  the  state  better  suited 
for  a waterfowl  festival  than  Linesville,  where 
ducks  really  do  walk  on  the  fish. 


Wendy  Plowman 


THE  STATE  Duck  Calling  Championship  attracted 
an  audience  of  over  400.  Left,  Lynn  Hofius  joins 
contest  finalists:  Tim  Brown,  Gibsonia,  Duck 
Calling  Champion;  Kirk  Johnston,  Espyville  Sta- 
tion, Goose  Calling  Champion;  Fred  Smith,  Mid- 
dletown, second-place  duck  calling;  and  John 
Geesey,  York  County,  third-place  duck  calling. 
Contest  chairman  Steve  Smith  looks  on  from 
behind. 


retired  PGC  Pymatuning  manager, 
, festival  chairman.  Commissioner 
reenlee,  and  Pam  Wells,  who  was  voted 
by  the  66  beauty  pageant  con- 
above,  share  grand  marshall  duties  dur- 
festival  parade,  left. 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club 
demonstrate  retriever  training  techniques  on 
the  Pymatuning  Sportsmen’s  Club  grounds 
just  outside  of  Linesville. 


Looks  Good 

By  the  middle  of  the  past  spring  gob- 
bler season,  the  first  litter  of  gray  squir- 
rels were  out  enjoying  their  new 
freedom.  With  several  more  litters  to 
come  before  fall,  the  outlook  for  the 
m akin’s  of  potpie  is  very  rosy.  Here’s 
hoping  that  Mother  Nature  cooperates 
with  an  abundant  mast  crop  to  feed 
what  might  be  one  of  those  bumper 
squirrel  populations.  — LMO  Dave 
Brown,  Westfield. 


Calling  All  Turkeys 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -]ust  prior 
to  the  spring  turkey  season,  an  officer 
from  the  Bloomsburg  State  Police  bar- 
racks had  an  unusual  encounter  with  a 
low  flying  object.  A 20-pound  gobbler 
crashed  into  the  officer’s  vehicle  and 
knocked  off  the  red  light-loudspeaker 
unit  attached  to  the  roof.  It’s  too  bad 
the  officer’s  radar  unit  wasn’t  turned 
on;  perhaps  the  turkey  would  have  been 
detected  and  given  flight  clearance. 
The  red  light  unit  has  been  repaired. 
However,  I’m  told  that  when  they  try 
to  use  the  loudspeaker,  it  only  goes  gob- 
ble, gobble,  gobble.  — OGP  Steve  A. 
Smitbonic,  Catawissa. 


Strike  Four 

GREENE  COUNTY -SFORT- 
Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together  — is  alive  and  doing  well. 
During  one  month  this  past  summer,  a 
slob  took  up  the  habit  of  shooting 
groundhogs  from  a vehicle.  During  a 
three-day  period  I received  four  dif- 
ferent reports  from  four  separate  per- 
sons from  four  locations.  Each  person 
provided  the  same  license  number  and 
all  were  willing  to  testify.  After  the  first 
report,  a citation  was  in  the  mail,  and 
if  this  person  is  foolish  enough  to  re- 
quest a hearing,  he  will  be  one  surprised 
violator  when  he  is  confronted  with  a 
room  full  of  witnesses.  — DGP  Robert 
P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


The  Feminine  Side 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -I  took  my 
daughter  Holly  hunting  for  her  first 
time  during  the  past  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. Having  taught  two  sons  and  sev- 
eral other  boys  from  town,  I thought  I 
was  an  old  hand  at  this.  I wasn’t  quite 
prepared  for  Holly.  The  alarm  went  off 
at  4 a.m.,  giving  us  plenty  of  time  to 
be  out  in  the  woods  before  the  first  rays 
of  light.  I woke  Holly  and  went  down- 
stairs to  put  the  coffee  on.  Pretty  soon 
I heard  my  wife  and  Holly  discussing 
what  she  should  wear.  After  that  prob- 
lem was  ironed  out,  Holly’s  hair  had  to 
be  brushed  and  combed,  her  teeth 
brushed,  her  blouse  changed.  Getting 
ready  to  leave  — we  were  now  late  — I 
noticed  it  was  drizzling  so  I told  her  to 
grab  her  raincoat.  Well,  she  couldn’t 
wear  her  raincoat  because  it  didn’t 
match  her  fluorescent  orange  vest. 
Daughters  are  sure  different  than  sons. 
But  one  thing  didn’t  change  — we  had 
a good  time!  — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 
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Multiple  Use 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a 
survey  of  nesting  colonial  birds  on 
Rookery  Island  in  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Through  an  agreement  between 
the  Game  Commission  and  Safe  Har- 
bor Water  Power  Corporation,  this 
40-acre  island  has  been  classified  as  a 
special  propagation  area.  Conducting 
the  survey  besides  myself  were  Game 
Protector  Scott  Bills,  Wildlife  Biologist 
Jerry  Hassinger,  Wildlife  Technician 
Jack  GUbert,  and  well  known  naturalist 
and  artist  Ned  Smith,  who  is  also  a 
deputy  game  protector.  During  the 
survey  we  identified  42  species  of  birds 
and  counted  over  a thousand  heron  and 
egret  nests  — a definite  increase  over 
previous  years’  counts.  Nobody  is  al- 
lowed on  the  island  between  March  1 
and  July  31  of  each  year,  providing  the 
birds  with  a chance  to  rear  their  young 
without  human  disturbance.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year  though,  the 
island  is  open  to  public  hunting  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  This  is  just 
one  of  many  examples  of  how  the 
sportsmen’s  dollar  is  being  used  to  help 
all  wildlife. —DGP  John  A.  Shutter, 
Lancaster. 


Diversified 

TIOGA  COUNTY -This  past  May 
I attended  the  Northeast  Fish  & Wild- 
life Conference  at  Mount  Snow,  Ver- 
mont. I was  able  to  meet  many  officers 
from  other  states  and  it  was  quite 
interesting  to  hear  about  their  duties 
and  how  their  departments  operate. 
Each  agency  seems  to  adjust  their 
operations  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  to  the  point  where  some  officers 
have  strictly  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities and  do  not  get  involved  in  any 
other  phases  of  their  department’s 
work.  We  game  protectors  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  fortunate  in  that  we  can 
get  involved  in  about  all  of  the  PGC 
programs;  and  I hope  it  stays  that 
way. — DGP  Frank  Bernstein,  Knox- 
ville. 


Production  Line 

WAYNE  COUNTY -While  helping 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  fit  a transmitting  col- 
lar on  a bear,  we  noticed  that  our  ac- 
tivity had  drawn  an  audience  — another 
adult  bear.  He  stood  only  a few  yards 
away,  seemingly  awaiting  his  turn.  — 
DGP  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Heads  Up 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -The 
supervisor  of  a local  manufacturing 
plant  recently  telephoned  about  a 
Canada  goose  that  was  attacking  em- 
ployees. It  seems  this  particular  goose 
had  a hangup  about  bicycles,  however, 
as  only  those  employees  who  rode  a 
bicycle  were  attacked.  The  attacks  were 
sudden,  effective,  and  without  warn- 
ing. This  crazy  honker  would  actually 
dive-bomb  his  victim  kamikaze  style 
and  inflict  his  wrath  upon  the  biker’s 
head.  I’m  considering  transporting  him 
to  one  of  our  State  Game  Lands  where 
we  have  frequent  problems  with  dirt 
bikers.— DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 

Delicious 

MONROE  COUNTY -The  Penn- 
sylvania Bowhunters  Association 
planted  20  apple  trees  on  SGL  38  this 
month  as  part  of  “Project  Apple  Tree.” 
— DGP  David  Overcash,  E.  Strouds- 
burg. 
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Personal  Interest  Pays 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY -Portage  Ele- 
mentary School  principal  Andy  Kittell 
and  teacher  Tom  Krisko  run  an  excel- 
lent outdoor  club  for  their  students. 
Subjects  include  hunter  education  and 
safety,  land  and  wildlife  management, 
and  a host  of  others.  It’s  certainly  grati- 
fying to  see  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
their  kids  show,  thanks  to  an  excellent 
start  from  Andy  and  Tom.  I hope  the 
parents  of  these  kids  appreciate  the  val- 
uable “extras”  their  children  are  getting 
because  of  the  personal  interest  of  these 
two  men.— DGP  Ray  Lizzio,  Johns- 
town. 

Caution 

BUTLER  COUNTY -Rabies  has 
spread  into  this  county  with  a couple 
of  reported  cases.  Individuals  who 
break  the  law  by  picking  up  cuddly 
baby  raccoons  and  keeping  them  for 
pets  should  be  aware  that  this,  more 
than  ever,  is  serious  business.  — DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


Doesn’t  Count 

TIOGA  COUNTY -On  the  first  day 
of  spring  sea.son  a 38-pound  gobbler 
was  taken  near  Blossburg.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  successful  hunter,  how- 
ever, his  “trophy”  turned  out  to  be  a 
domestic  turkey  which  had  escaped  into 
the  woods  from  a nearby  farmyard.  — 
DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Govington. 


Not  Necessary 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -A  fellow 
who  knew  I had  tranquilizing  drugs  for 
use  on  bears  wanted  to  know  if  I could 
help  him  with  a problem.  His  domestic 
rabbit  had  encountered  a porcupine 
and  he  wanted  to  drug  the  rabbit  so  he 
could  easily  remove  the  quills.  How  the 
rabbit  met  the  porcupine  is  still  unex- 
plained, but  I did  help  him  remove  the 
quills  from  his  rabbit  without  the  use 
of  the  drugs.  — DGP  Dan  Marks,  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Everybody  Loses 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  our 
State  Game  Lands  for  many  outdoor 
activities,  our  maintenance  costs  are 
also  increasing.  It’s  sad  but  true  that  we 
now  have  barely  enough  funds  to  keep 
picking  up  the  increasing  amounts  of 
litter  and  repairing  damage  caused  by 
vandalism  to  our  parking  areas,  shoot- 
ing ranges,  ponds,  and  other  facilities. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  the 
help  of  concerned  conservationists  to 
help  in  this  battle  against  littering  and 
vandalism.  — LMA  Barry  D.  Jones, 
New  Ringgold. 

Easy  Living 

VENANGO  COUNTY -The  public 
needs  more  education  on  animals  and 
their  habits.  The  number  of  calls  I 
receive  about  animals  is  amazing.  More 
amazing  are  the  complaints.  I recently 
received  a call  about  raccoons  that  were 
upsetting  garbage  cans.  The  caller 
thought  they  should  be  removed 
because  they  were  within  the  “city 
limits.”  I sometimas  think  people  do  not 
realize  that  animals  go  where  they  can 
find  all  the  requirements  for  living,  not 
where  people  think  they  should.  — DGP 
Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 

What? 

FULTON  COUNTY -Since  all  my 
deputies  got  their  rabies  shots,  I can’t 
stop  them  from  chasing  cats!  — DGP 
Mark  Growder,  McGonnellsburg. 
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Considerate 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -I  was 
traveling  down  Route  285  early  one 
morning,  following  a Golden  Dawn 
Company  trailer  truck,  when  suddenly 
it  came  to  a halt.  I thought  there  was 
some  obstacle  on  the  highway.  After  a 
few  moments  a flock  of  ten-day-old 
wood  ducks  emerged  from  in  front  of 
the  truck  and  crossed  the  road  into  the 
swamp  on  the  side  of  the  roadway.  The 
driver  had  seen  them  start  out  onto  the 
roadway,  stopped  his  rig  and  waited 
there  until  they  were  safely  across  the 
road.  — LMO  John  R.  Miller,  Mead- 
ville. 


Legal??? 

CAMERON  COUNTY  — According 
to  a hunter  who  flagged  me  down  dur- 
ing the  second  Saturday  of  spring  gob- 
bler season,  my  radio  program  “Cam- 
eron County  Game  News”  is  a bigger 
service  than  I ever  anticipated.  He  told 
me  he  had  hunted  the  entire  first  week 
without  hearing  a bird.  Then  on  the 
second  Saturday  he  returned  to  his  car 
for  a cup  of  coffee  and  turned  the  radio 
on.  My  program,  which  was  just  begin- 
ning, began  with  a tape  of  a live  gob- 
bler answering  a hen  call  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sportsman,  two  gobblers  in 
the  nearby  woods  answered  the  radio 
recording  when  the  show  began.  As  I 
was  leaving  he  asked,  “You  don’t  sup- 
pose you  could  arrange  to  have  the 
radio  station  play  that  tape  again  next 
week,  could  you?”  — DGP  Joe  Carlos, 
Driftwood. 


High  Liver 

PERRY  COUNTY -I  recently  had 
the  good  fortune  of  observing  a red- 
tailed hawk  nest  with  two  young.  I’m 
quite  sure  that  many  have  seen  a hawk 
nest,  but  this  one  was  located  near  the 
top  of  a PP&L  tower.  The  person  who 
called  it  to  my  attention  said  this  is  the 
second  year  a redtail  has  nested  at  this 
spot.  — DGP  LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


Now’s  the  Time 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — just  a reminder 
— if  you  need  a hunter  education 
course,  please  don’t  wait.  Now  is  the 
time  to  attend  one  of  the  many  courses 
that  are  scheduled.  — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 

Award  Winner 

COLUMRIA  CO  GNTY- Officer 
Peter  Lucas,  of  the  Briar  Creek  Town- 
ship police  department,  was  recently 
honored  with  the  Game  Commission’s 
SPORT  Award.  Pete  pursued  and  ap- 
prehended three  men  after  they  had 
illegally  killed  a deer  this  past  January. 
This  is  the  kind  of  participation  and 
cooperation  that  makes  our  SPORT 
program  work.  Let’s  all  get  involved!  — 
DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 


Helpful  Harry 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY -I 
recently  had  a nuisance  complaint 
about  a bear  with  the  habit  of  raiding 
garbage  cans.  This  bear  would  come  in 
and  pick  up  four  garbage  cans,  one  at 
a time,  and  carry  them  across  the  road 
into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  sort 
through  the  garbage  and  eat  whatever 
he  wanted.  When  I told  my  mother-in- 
law  what  was  happening,  she  asked  if 
she  could  borrow  him  on  Thursday 
evenings.  She  thinks  she  would  have 
better  luck  getting  the  bear  to  take  out 
the  garbage  than  she  does  with  her  hus- 
band.—DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Greensburg. 
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Repeat  Performance 

MONTOUR  AND  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMRERLAND  COUNTY ~ 
Deputy  Myron  Shrawder  recently  re- 
sponded to  a bear  damage  complaint  on 
a farm  near  Washingtonville.  It  seems 
a bear  got  annoyed  and  tore  out  about 
100  yards  of  a wire  fence.  Myron  and 
the  farmer  had  just  finished  restretching 
a new  fence  and  were  admiring  their 
work  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
car  horn  beeping.  They  turned  around 
just  in  time  to  see  the  bear  run  back 
through  the  fence,  tearing  down  every- 
thing they  had  just  repaired.  Myron  still 
thinks  that  bear  was  smiling  as  he  ran 
by.  — DGP  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Potts 
Grove. 


Needed:  Commonsense 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -The  first 
caller  stated  she  had  a young  opossum 
which  she  had  “rescued”  the  day  before. 
When  I picked  it  up,  the  young  woman 
was  holding  and  petting  it  with  no 
thought  to  her  own  safety.  A second 
caller  later  that  day  was  sure  that  a 
groundhog  she  saw  from  a distance  of 
over  100  yards  was  rabid  — a local  tele- 
vision station  had  just  carried  a piece 
on  that  disease.  Even  though  it  s foolish 
and  wrong  to  handle  any  wild  animal, 
it’s  equally  wrong  to  assume  all  animals 
are  rabid.  I just  wonder  if  society  will 
ever  hit  on  a happy  medium?  — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Help! 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -Bear 
damage  is  on  the  increase  throughout 
this  district,  with  upset  garbage  cans 
leading  the  list  of  complaints.  A de- 
creased acorn  supply  and  the  closing  of 
area  dumps  has  caused  many  animals 
to  forage  closer  to  our  local  communi- 
ties. In  fact,  on  May  30  I received  a call 
from  a Ramey  resident  who  reported  a 
large  bear  inspecting  his  trash  can,  only 
a quarter-mile  from  my  home.  Who  do 
I complain  to  when  the  bear  gets  to  my 
garbage  containers?  — DGP  Jack  Fur- 
long, Ramey. 


Now’s  the  Time 

CHESTER  COUNTY -U  you  enjoy 
wingshooting  at  its  fast  and  furious 
best,  why  not  try  dove  hunting?  Rird 
populations  are  high  and  there  is  rela- 
tively little  competition  from  other 
hunters.  No  other  game  bird  will  give 
you  the  number  of  opportunities  to  get 
back  into  your  shotgun  shooting  groove 
as  will  this  little  dynamo.  And  when  the 
shooting  is  over,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  end  an  autumn  weekend  than  with 
a meal  of  barbecued  dove.  Make  some 
landowner  contacts  now  and  give  it  a 
try.  — DGP  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Goates- 
ville. 


Going  Natural 

While  working  on  SGL  158  in  Blair 
Gounty,  Food  and  Gover  Gorps 
foreman  Kenneth  Bollinger,  Deputy 
Bill  Gorman  and  I noticed  a pair  of 
bluebirds  flying  around  an  old  clearcut. 
The  birds  were  apparently  nesting  high 
in  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearcut.  What  seemed  strange  to  us 
was  that  we  put  bluebird  boxes  only 
four  or  five  feet  off  the  ground  and 
locate  them  next  to  an  open  field. 
Maybe  these  two  birds  didn’t  read  the 
same  bluebird  book  that  we  did.— 
LMO  Denver  A.  McDowell,  Garroll- 
town. 
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Well? 

SNYDER  COUNTY  — After  return- 
ing home  from  patrol  during  the  first 
week  of  spring  gobbler  season,  I was 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  with  Dep- 
uty Greg  Arnold  when  he  noticed  a 
turkey  walking  toward  my  house.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  a gobbler,  and  he 
walked  into  my  yard  and  right  up  to  my 
front  porch.  Since  it  was  11:50  a.m., 
this  gobbler  either  thought  my  yard  was 
the  safest  place  to  feed  or  he  just  wanted 
to  see  how  dedicated  1 really  am.  — 
DGP  John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


Getting  Rich 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -Deputy 
George  Tkacik  recently  asked  his  neigh- 
bor’s two  young  boys  to  come  along 
while  he  picked  up  a roadkilled  deer, 
but  only  one  accepted  the  offer.  Upon 
finding  the  deer  George  removed  the 
jawbone  and  the  two  embryos  to  obtain 
necessary  data  for  the  biologists.  When 
the  lad  was  back  home  he  began  tell- 
ing his  brother  about  the  procedure  and 
said,  “Guess  what,  there  were  two 
bucks  inside  the  deer.”  To  which  his 
brother  responded,  “Oh  yeah?  Who  got 
to  keep  the  money?”  — DGP  Don  Zim- 
merman, Morrisdale. 


Speed  Reader 

LERANON  COUNTY -People  like 
to  make  their  opinions  known  and  one 
of  the  favorite  places  of  doing  so  is  at 
a Game  Commission  exhibit.  While  1 
was  on  duty  at  a display  in  a local  mall, 
a fellow  came  up  and  said  he  had  only 
one  complaint.  One  is  not  the  norm.  He 
wanted  to  complain  about  the  GAME 
NEWS.  He  enjoys  it;  the  problem  is 
that  he  must  wait  a whole  month  for 
the  next  issue,  and  when  it  arrives,  it 
takes  only  45  minutes  to  read  it.  It’s  just 
too  short!  — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith, 
Lebanon. 


Hunting  Early 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -Our  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  personnel  do  much  in 
the  way  of  enhancing  habitat  for 
wildlife.  But  Crew  Foreman  Glen 
“Peck”  Hepler  recently  helped  wildlife 
in  a more  direct  manner  when  he  came 
upon  a tussle  between  a gobbler  and  a 
coyote.  The  coyote  had  the  turkey 
down  and  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
soon  be  one  less  gobbler  on  SGL  210  — 
that  is,  untU  Peck  decided  to  enter  the 
fray.  Peck  saved  the  turkey  for  the 
moment,  and  the  coyote  actually  saved 
the  turkey  for  the  season.  This  occurred 
two  days  before  spring  gobbler  season 
opened,  and  lying  on  the  ground  with 
a few  tail-feathers  was  a six-inch  tur- 
key beard.— DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Mil- 
lersburg. 


CLARION  COUNTY- Deputy  Tom 
Guriy'  has  discovered  a new  bait  for  live 
trapping  beavers.  Tom  places  a soft 
drink  bottle  next  to  the  pan  of  the  set 
trap.  The  beavers  move  the  bottle 
around  to  help  block  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  trap  and  are  captured 
when  they  trip  the  pan.  Tom  has  suc- 
cessfully used  this  technique  on  two 
occasions  while  using  no  other  bait  or 
guide  sticks.  It  has  crossed  our  minds, 
however,  that  the  beavers  may  only  be 
trying  to  remove  the  bottles  to  turn 
them  in  for  the  refund  deposit.  — DGP 
Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Seth  Gordon  Dies 


Seth  Gordon 


OFFICIALS  of  the  governor’s  office 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission were  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  native  Pennsylvanian  and  na- 
tionally prominent  conservationist  Seth 
Gordon.  Gordon,  who  twice  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, died  June  22  at  his  home  in 
Sacramento,  California.  He  was  93. 

In  a joint  statement  issued  by  Gover- 
nor Dick  Thornburgh  and  PGC  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  S.  Duncan,  it  was 
noted  that  Gordon,  who  grew  up  in 
Snyder  County,  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  nation’s  foremost  conserva- 
tionists. 

“Seth  Gordon  was  a naturalist  and 
wildlife  professional  long  before  conser- 
vation and  environmental  concerns 
were  fashionable,’’  said  Thornburgh. 
“He  was  a pioneer  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  might  be  ranked  with  men  of 
vision  such  as  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  themselves 


renowned  Pennsylvania  conservationists 
of  the  20th  century.  Seth  Gordon’s 
Pennsylvania  heritage  is  a monument  to 
which  all  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
can  look  proudly.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  Gordon  was  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  Game  Commission 
from  1919  through  1929,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  conservation  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  He  again 
served  as  head  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion from  1936  through  1948,  when  he 
moved  to  California  to  become  consul- 
tant to  the  new  California  Wildlife 
Conservation  Board.  Three  years  later. 
Governor  Earl  Warren  chose  Gordon  to 
organize  and  direct  the  new  state  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game.  He  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Goodwin 
Knight. 

Gordon  was  one  of  the  first  state 
wildlife  administrators  to  develop  real- 
istic hunting  regulations  and  to  obtain 
public  acceptance  of  modern  princi- 
ples of  game  management.  Among  his 
greatest  contributions  was  participa- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  the  Model  Game 
Law  of  1934  which  established  criteria 
for  modern  wildlife  administrative 
agencies. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1959, 
Gordon  remained  active  in  wildlife  con- 
servation programs.  He  was  past  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  and  held 
membership  in  many  national  wildlife 
groups. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors -1981 

The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Richard  S.  Bodenhorn 
Brookville 
Northwest  Division 


Guy  Miller 
State  College 
Northcentral  Division 


John  K.  Layos 
Bloomsburg 
Northeast  Division 


Leonard  E.  Grebeck 
Greensburg 
Southwest  Division 


Van  A.  Keister 
Troxelville 

Southcentral  Division 


Jack  L.  Dillman 
Jacobus 

Southeast  Division 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

W'ho  walks  with  beauty  has  no  need  of  fear; 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  keep  pace  with  him; 
Invisible  hands  restore  the  ruined  year, 

And  time,  itself,  grows  beautifully  dim. 

— David  Morton 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  SUMMARY 
1983  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 


Daily 

Maximum 

Species 

Open  Seasons 

Bag 

Possession 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  11 

12 

24 

and 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  26 

+ Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  13 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  26 

3 

6 

+ NO  OPEN  SEASON  — King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

’Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves-12  noon  to  sunset  Sept.  1-Oct.  11;  9 a m.  to  sunset  on  Oct.  29;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset  Oct.  31-Nov.  26. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock— One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  (except  on  October 
29,  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK"  STAMP)  NOT  REOUIRED  TO  HUNT 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED 
TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL,  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED 
SHOT  SIZE  LARGER  THAN  BB  PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 


ScpkA  in  . . . 

(Order  from  puMisher,  not  from  (teme  Commission) 

Plant  Extinction:  A Global  Crisis,  by  Dr.  Harold  Koopowitz  and  Hilary  Kaye,  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  $16.95.  The  crux  of  the  en- 
dangered species  problem  on  a worldwide  basis  is  plant  extinction.  More  species  of 
plants  are  lost  to  extinction  in  a year  (at  a rate  of  two  per  day)  than  all  animal  species 
lost  since  1500.  Far  too  many  people  take  plants  for  granted,  despite  the  fact  that  plants 
are  the  basic  building  blocks  of  nature,  provide  us  with  food,  medicines  and  fuel.  The 
authors  thoroughly  discuss  the  basics  of  this  problem,  provide  many  case  histories,  and 
finally  discuss  what  soon  needs  to  be  done  on  individual  and  political  levels. 

Taking  Care  of  Outdoor  Gear,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17105,  205  pp.,  $16.45  delivered.  The  editors  of  Stackpole  Books  (the  out- 
door publisher)  combined  to  produce  this  handy  and  practical  book.  The  variety  of  out- 
door paraphernalia  has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  many  outdoor  activities  combined  with  new  materials  has  resulted  in  closets  full  of 
outdoor  gear— expensive  gear.  This  reference  book  shows  how  to  take  care  of  that  gear 
so  it  can  go  on  functioning  for  years;  and  many  readers  will  discover  that  caring  for  equip- 
ment is  an  enjoyable  activity  in  itself. 

Animal  Tracks  and  Signs  of  North  America,  by  Richard  P.  Smith,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  271  pp.,  softbound,  $12.95.  An  ability 
to  read  animal  signs  is  extremely  important  in  understanding  the  outdoors  because  most 
mammals,  being  nocturnal,  are  not  normally  seen;  but  their  signs  are  there.  Species 
by  species,  with  the  use  of  many  photographs,  this  book  shows  the  reader  how  to 
recognize  animal  tracks  and  signs,  and  better  understand  what  the  animal  was  doing. 
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September  is  a good  month  to  begin 
getting  ready  for  winter  bird  feeding. 
With  a little  planning  and  preparation^ 
a large  variety  of  birds  may  be  attrgc- 
bsd  to  within  easy  viewing  distance 
of  o windoW;,  providing  a pleasurable 
pastime  forspending  cold  winter  days. 

-Suet  feeders  can  be  easily  mode 
from  the  mesh  sacks  onions  are 
often  sold  in.  Just  fill  such  a sack 
with  suet  sold  ot  many  markets 
and  hang  from  a nearby  tree  limb. 
Woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  chick- 
adees are  especially  fond  of  the 
high  enei^y  food. 

Mony  seed-eating  birds.  I ike  blue, 
jays  and  tufted  titmice^  are  at- 
tracted to  the  popular  tray  or 
shelt  type  feeders  where  mixed  bird 
seed  has  been  mode  available. 


.0 


Tubular  thistle  "feeders  will  attract 
colorful  goldfinches  and  the  increas- 
ingly abundant  house  finches. 

'Scattered  groin  on  the  ground 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  ground- 
feeding  Juncos,  and  various 
sparrows. 

Winter  bird  feeding  is  a commit- 
ment not  to  be  taken  hgfitlu.  It's 
extremely  important  toteep 
the  feeders  supplied  through- 
out the  winter  because 
the  birds  will  become 
totally  dependent 
on  your  support  to  get 
them  through  the  winter 


^ Dicf  Fqgan 

lliupbratecj 
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PGC-L-522  REV  3/83 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency 
Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Non-Residents) 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Price  Includes 

After  Fee  Agents  Fee 

Resident  Adult  1 7-64  yrs.  of  age) $ 8.50 D 


Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 5.50 

~u 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5.50 

u 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$60.50 

u 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.50 

u 

Archery 

$ 2.50 

u 

# 3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot. Grd. 

$ 3.50 

□ 

■Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free 

u 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $.50  POSTAGE 

'Available  only  trom  County  Treasurers 

n Available  from  some  regulated  Shootiryg  Grounds,  field  Division  TOTAL 

offices  and  by  mail  only  from  Game  Commission  L icense  Section 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Agent  Write 
in  Total 

Cost  of  License  Sold 


Name. 


(First) 

1 egal  Residencp 

(Middle  Initial) 

(Last) 

(Occupation) 

(Street 

or  R F D ) 

City 

Statp 

(Zip  Code) 

Phone  No 

(County  of  Residence) 

(Official  Use.  PGC  Only) 

Color 

Color 

Ane 

Hair 

Eyes 

Weight 

Height 

Date  of  Birth 

Sex  Q 

Male  n Female 

Plarp  of  Rirth 

(Post  Office) 

(State) 

(Nation) 

Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  hunter  education  course  or  have 
held  a hunting  license  in  a prior  year; 

Hunter  Education  Training  Certificate  

Date 

A hunting  license  from  a prior  year 

State  Year  License  # 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  license  issued 

by in  a prior  year. 

(State,  Province,  etc ) 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my 
hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year 

(X)  

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 6I  (Date! 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed 


(License  No ) (Archery  Lie  No ) (Muzzle  Loading  Lie  No  ) (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $ 50  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17105-1567.  {DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS) 
All  applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy)  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  any  general  small  or  big 
game  hunting  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this 
Commonwealth 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


Bear  License  Applications 


New  applications  for  this  season’s 
100,000  bear  licenses  are  now  available 
to  1983-84  hunting  license  holders, 
upon  request,  from  hunting  license 
agents,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion division  offices,  and  the  PGC’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  at  8000  Derry 
Street.  Applications  may  be  mailed  or 
hand  delivered  to  PGC  headquarters 
during  the  period  September  5 to  10 
a.m.  on  October  5,  at  which  time  the 
public  drawing  will  be  held.  If  less  than 
100,000  applications  are  received  from 
September  5 to  October  5,  licenses  will 
be  issued  thereafter  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis  until  exhausted. 

Only  the  current  official  application 
form/envelope  is  valid,  and  under  no 
circumstances  may  a person  apply  for 
more  than  one  license.  Not  more  than 
three  applications  may  be  submitted 
in  one  envelope.  The  appropriate  pre- 
printed number  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  indicating  the  number  of 
enclosed  applications  must  be  circled  in 
ink.  Also,  a check  mark  must  be  placed 
in  the  appropriate  box  to  indicate 
whether  the  application  is  from  a resi- 
dent or  nonresident  of  Pennsylvania. 


Residents  and  nonresidents  may  not 
submit  applications  in  the  same  enve- 
lope. The  return  section  of  the  enve- 
lope/application must  have  sufficient 
first-class  postage  affixed  and  be  self- 
addressed  to  any  one  of  the  applicants; 
if  this  condition  is  not  met,  all  applica- 
tions enclosed  therein  will  be  rejected 
and  placed  in  a dead  letter  file  from 
which  they  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  an 
applicant  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  Gommission. 

Remittances  for  licenses  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a negotiable  check  or 
money  order  made  payable  to  the 
“Game  Commission”  for  applications 
enclosed  at  $5.00  each  for  residents  and 
$15.00  each  for  nonresidents  of  this 
commonwealth. 

All  licenses  or  applications  will  be 
returned  to  the  individual  whose  name 
appears  on  the  return  section.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  person  to  deliver 
the  license  or  applications  to  the  other 
individuals  who  applied  with  him. 

Any  application  which  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  act  or  this  section  will  be 
automatically  rejected  and  returned  to 
the  sender. 


Antlerless  License  Information  for  Potter  and  Elk  Counties 

In  accord  with  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  action,  the  county  treasurers 
of  Potter  and  Elk  counties  have  been  removed  as  hunting  license  issuing  agents. 
Consequently,  no  hunting  licenses,  antlerless  licenses  included,  will  be  issued  by 
them.  The  Game  Commission  will  conduct  and  supervise  drawings  for  the  issuance 
of  antlerless  deer  licenses  in  each  of  these  counties  on  Wednesday,  October  5, 
1983,  in  their  respective  courthouses.  Persons  interested  in  applying  for  an  antler- 
less deer  license  in  Potter  County  should  mail  their  applications  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  4,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915;  Elk  County  applications 
should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  127,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
15853.  Applicants  interested  in  these  counties  should  black  out  “County  Treas- 
urer” and  “County”  on  the  official  envelope  and  fill  in  the  pertinent  address  above. 
Remittance  for  licenses  in  these  counties  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  NOT  to  the  county  treasurer.  Applications  and/or  requests  for 
special  antlerless  deer  licenses  for  these  two  counties  in  the  form  of  Military  and 
Landowner  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  must  be  mailed  to  the  aforementioned  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  addresses. 
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TOPO  MAPS -PART  5 

Much  of  the  information  on  topographic 
maps  is  given  in  symbolic  form.  Most  of 
these  symbols  are  logical  representations 
of  the  actual  feature  and  few/  really  need 
any  explanation.  Churches,  for  instance, 
have  small  crosses,  and  schools  have 
flags. 

Retailers  of  topographic  maps  provide  a 
free  symbols  chart  that  identifies  each  sym- 
bol and  illustrates  the  subtle  differences 
between  similar  features.  Be  sure  to  keep 
one  of  these  handy  when  you  work  with 
topos.  The  symbols  will  become  familiar 
with  experience  but  maps  of  new  areas  are 
likely  to  contain  features,  and  symbols,  not 
seen  before. 

Colors  play  an  important  role  in  the  sym- 
bolic language  of  topo  maps.  Green  areas 
indicate  vegetation.  Large  areas  of  solid 
green  represent  wooded  areas  or  shrub 
land.  An  orderly  arrangement  of  green  dots 
represents  an  orchard.  Don’t  assume  all 
non-green  areas  are  totally  devoid  of 
vegetation.  Agricultural  land  is  left  un- 
colored, as  are  vacant  lots  and  open  fields. 

Blue  logically  represents  water.  Streams, 
lakes,  rivers  and  reservoirs  of  various  kinds 
are  shown  in  blue.  Small  streams  are 
generally  shown  as  a thin  blue  line,  while 
larger  streams  and  rivers  have  greater 
width.  Many  streams  are  shown  with  a blue 
line  broken  periodically  with  three  small 
blue  dots.  This  symbol  represents  an  inter- 
mittent stream— one  that  is  likely  to  dry  up 
completely  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  topography  of  the  land  is  shown  in 
brown.  Contour  lines  are  brown,  contour 
elevations  are  brown,  and  certain  disturbed 
areas  such  as  stripmines  and  borrow  pits 
are  shown  in  brown. 


Black  and  red  are  used  to  represent 
cultural  features.  Roads,  buildings  and 
boundaries  of  various  sorts  are  shown  in 
black,  red,  or  a combination  of  the  two. 

Buildings  fall  generally  into  two  categor- 
ies. Those  normally  occupied  by  people  are 
usually  solid  black.  Homes,  apartment 
complexes,  business  offices  and  factories 
fall  into  this  first  group.  Barns  and  ware- 
houses are  typical  of  storage  structures 
that  are  shown  on  maps  as  open  boxes. 
Thus  the  typical  farm  might  have  one  solid 
black  square  indicating  the  farmhouse  and 
open  black  squares  or  rectangles  showing 
the  locations  of  the  barns  and  larger  out- 
buildings. Hunters  should  be  especially 
aware  of  mountain  cabins  and  homes 
tucked  away  in  remote  wooded  areas.  Not- 
ing the  location  of  such  homes  should  re- 
sult in  safer  shooting  and  also  provide 
emergency  help  should  an  unfortunate 
situation  arise. 

Power  lines,  gas  lines  and  telephone 
lines  are  shown  on  topos  with  different 
symbols.  Some  of  these  are  labeled  on  the 
map  as  to  type,  while  others  show  only  the 
symbol  often  running  through  an  uncolored 
swath  cut  through  wooded  areas.  Such 
areas  are  excellent  for  hunting  and  hiking. 

Many  topo  maps  have  been  updated 
with  new  features  added  since  the  map 
was  originally  made.  These  additions  are 
added  in  purple  regardless  of  the  type  of 
feature.  Look  for  purple  buildings,  purple 
water  symbols  and  even  purple  topography 
where  recent  excavation  has  significantly 
changed  the  landscape. 

Some  Homework 

This  month’s  homework  is  a bit  different. 
Rather  than  ask  questions  about  symbols, 
the  question  actually  points  to  next  month’s 
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article  on  topos.  Understanding  and  using 
these  valuable  maps  should  lead  to  im- 
proved enjoyment  of  outdoor  trips. 

So  the  assignment  is  this:  Suppose  you 
had  some  time  to  go  hunting,  hiking  or 
fishing  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Dover 
7.5-minute  quadrangle.  What  areas  look 
good  to  you  for  deer,  groundhogs,  squir- 
rels or  ducks?  See  any  good  trout  streams 
or  hiking  trails? 

These  same  questions  were  asked  of 
several  hunters  who  use  topos  regularly, 
and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  consistent 
their  evaluations  of  hunting  sites  were.  We’ll 
talk  about  those  next  month. 

New  Resource  Guide  Available: 

Various  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
many  non-governmental  organizations  of- 
fer educational  materials  for  conservation 
teachers.  The  difficulty  is  finding  who  has 
what  and  how  to  get  it. 

Representatives  of  these  groups  recently 
compiled  a resource  guide  to  materials  pro- 
vided by  their  agencies,  along  with  all 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers 
needed  for  more  information.  This  compre- 
hensive guide  is  free  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 

Wild  Beans? 

One  of  the  real  rewards  of  writing  this 
column  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
other  teachers  and  students  are  doing  for 
wildlife  and  conservation.  It’s  always  good 
to  hear  of  some  new  idea  and  try  it  out 
myself  or  pass  it  along  to  other  readers  of 
this  column.  That  kind  of  sharing  was  (and 
still  is!)  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  OWL. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  use  every  idea 
or  use  them  right  away.  But  browsing 
through  old  letters  is  a good  way  to  pick 
up  ideas  that  are  suddenly  more  appropri- 
ate than  they  once  were. 

Then,  too,  some  letters  come  with  such 
a touch  of  the  writer’s  warm  personality  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  instant  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  letter  writer  and  letter  reader. 
Those  are  always  good  to  receive. 

One  such  letter  recently  came  from  Rose 
Marie  Ranck  of  Downingtown.  Rose 


Bear  Hunters! 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  bag  a 
bear  this  season,  be  sure  to  remind 
your  taxidermist  NOT  to  cut  the  skull. 
Cut-off  portions  of  skulls  cannot  be 
reattached  and  measured  for  record 
purposes.  In  the  last  few  seasons, 
several  very  large  trophy  bears  lost 
valuable  length  because  the  rear  por- 
tions of  their  skulls  were  sawed  off 
during  processing. 

Also,  if  practicable,  do  not  shoot 
your  bear  in  the  head.  The  bullet 
often  destroys  one  or  both  zygomatic 
arches  (cheekbones),  and  these 
must  be  undamaged  for  the  full  skull 
width  to  be  measured. 


teaches  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-olds  in  a local 
nursery  school.  She  uses  Ranger  Rick, 
Your  Big  Backyard,  National  Wildlife  and 
GAME  NEWS  as  reference  sources. 

Rose  explained  that  lessons  must  be 
very  simple  for  these  pre-schoolers,  but 
even  though  they  are  so  young  they  still 
understand  and  use  terms  like  “nocturnal,” 
“habitat”  and  “prey.”  Youngsters  do  have 
the  ability  to  learn  and  use  vocabulary 
terms  that  many  adults  think  too  difficult  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times 
that  make  one  wonder. 

Earlier  this  year  I was  talking  with  a class 
of  first-graders  in  preparation  for  a walk 
looking  for  wildlife  signs.  I asked  them  what 
animal  tracks  we  could  expect  to  find  and 
they  suggested  raccoon,  fox,  skunk  and 
deer  among  other  unlikely  ones  such  as 
wolf  and  bear.  After  sorting  out  the  most 
likely  tracks,  I asked  what  other  deer  signs 
we  might  see  (thinking  of  several  good 
buck  rubs  along  the  trail).  Instantly,  one 
girl’s  hand  shpt  up  and  excitedly  said, 
“Maybe  we’ll  find  one  of  those  big  yellow 
ones  with  a black  deer  on  it!” 

Rose  Ranck  had  a similar  experience 
with  her  class.  They  were  discussing  the 
llamas  of  South  America  when  a little  girl 
spoke  up  and  said,  “Mrs.  Ranck,  I just  love 
‘llama  beans’!” 
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The  fall  hunting  season  opens  the 
beginning  of  September  with  dove  sea- 
son, It  signals  the  start  of  what  some  call 
the  game  protector’s  “busy”  time.  Most 
game  protectors  refer  to  it  as  “busier.” 
Hunter  education  is  in  full  swing,  in  most 
areas.  September  is  the  last  month  during 
which  classes  are  offered.  Dove  hunters 
are  out  in  force.  A few  woodchuck  hunters 
are  still  pursuing  the  whistle  pig,  and  arch- 
ers are  out  scouting.  Though  summer  isn’t 
over  until  near  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
nights  are  cooler.  There  is  more  spotlight- 
ing going  on  as  people  turn  their  thoughts 
to  fall,  and  more  reports  of  late  spotting  — 
houses  being  hit  with  the  light— and  more 
reports  of  deer  poaching. 

September  1 — As  usual  on  the  first  of  the 
month,  I complete  my  reports  and  then 
head  out  on  patrol  for  the  first  day  of  dove 
season.  I hit  the  spots  where  in  the  past 
large  concentrations  of  doves  and  hunters 
have  caused  safety  zone  problems.  This 
year,  though,  we  just  don’t  seem  to  have 
large  flocks  of  doves,  and  I encounter  no 
problems. 

September  2 — In  the  evening  Deputy 
Terry  McClelland  and  I man  the  exhibit 
trailer  at  the  Stoneboro  Fair.  Retired  Dep- 
uty Steve  Kuti  also  spends  the  evening  with 
us. 

September  4 — This  entire  day  from  9 in 
the  morning  until  11  at  night  I am  at  the 
Stoneboro  Fair,  at  the  exhibit  trailer.  Being 
Saturday  of  Labor  Day  weekend,  we  are 
busy  most  of  the  day.  Deputies  Russ  Sha- 
fer, Bob  Lanigan,  Lew  Dandrea,  Bill 
Vodenichar  and  Art  Shaw  each  take  a five- 
hour  shift  and  assist  in  the  manning  of  the 
trailer. 

September  6— Today,  Labor  Day,  is  the 
final  day  of  the  fair  and  my  district  once 
again  is  responsible  for  manning  the  exhibit 
trailer.  Deputies  Jim  Jaskowak,  Russ  Sha- 
fer, Vic  Williams  and  Dick  Lilly  each  take 
a shift.  We  are  quite  busy  the  entire  day. 

September  7—1  meet  DGP  Dick  Oliver  in 
the  morning  at  the  fairgrounds  and  we 
secure  the  exhibit  trailer  and  return  it  to  the 
office  where  we  clean  it  and  figure  out  the 
exhibit  report.  We  must  tally  up  the  total 
sales  of  paid  literature  and  GAME  NEWS 
subscriptions  and  return  the  unsold  mate- 
rial to  Assistant  Supervisor  Fred  Servey. 


September  8 — In  the  morning  I attend 
the  bimonthly  safety  meeting  at  the  Game 
Commission  building  at  Shenango  Reser- 
voir. We  discuss  safety  for  the  upcoming 
hunting  season,  both  on  the  job  and  off, 
while  hunting. 

September  13-15  — At  6 a.m.  DGP  Oliver 
and  I meet  Supervisor  Jack  Lavery  at 
Franklin  and  we  leave  for  a 4-day  law 
enforcement  conference  in  State  College. 
These  three  days  we  are  indoors  in  the 
meeting  room  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  and  we 
receive  information  and  hear  presentations 
on  a variety  of  subjects.  All  present  agree 
that  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  put 
together  a very  interesting  and  informative 
conference.  The  three  northern  divisions 
are  attending  this  conference.  The  three 
southern  divisions  will  attend  one  later  in 
the  month. 

September  16— The  final  day  of  the  con- 
ference is  spent  at  the  Scotia  Range  for  re- 
volver and  shotgun  training.  Each  officer 
must  fire  the  sixty-round  combat  course 
with  the  357  Magnum  revolver  and  then 
two  shotgun  courses  with  the  riot  shotgun. 
The  first  shotgun  course  is  a mixture  of 
buckshot  and  rifled  slugs  fired  at  a silhou- 
ette target.  The  riot  shotguns  have  short 
stocks  and  when  firing  slugs  from  the 
shoulder  the  stock  tends  to  hit  the  face. 
There  are  some  cut  lips  and  bloody  noses. 
The  second  shotgun  course  consists  of 
claybird  shooting  with  the  short  shotgun. 
After  qualifying  on  the  course  we  leave  for 
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home.  I hitch  a ride  with  DGPs  Yahner  and 
Hribar  as  Supervisor  Lavery  and  DGP  Oli- 
ver are  traveling  on  to  Harrisburg  for  the 
fall  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

September  17— \ use  the  entire  morning 
to  catch  up  bn  paperwork  and  return  the 
calls  that  came  in  while  I was  gone.  In  the 
evening  I attend  a banquet  of  the  Mercer 
County  Conservation  District.  The  occasion 
is  the  District’s  25th  Anniversary,  and  the 
speaker  is  Dick  Crowley  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

September  18— \ stop  in  at  the  hunter 
education  class  at  the  Grove  City  Sports- 
man’s Club.  Seventy-two  students  have 
shown  up  for  the  course  and  seventy-one 
pass  the  class. 

September  20— In  the  morning  I prepare 
and  file  citations  on  a case  that  occurred 
while  I was  at  the  law  enforcement  confer- 
ence. Then  I meet  DGP  Gene  Beaumont 
and  we  do  an  environmental  assessment 
on  a proposed  project  in  Lawrence  County. 
I then  check  out  a beaver  damage  com- 
plaint where  a bridge  is  being  flooded  out 
by  a dam. 

September  27— Deputy  Vic  Williams  and 
I travel  in  northern  Mercer  County  to  at- 
tempt to  serve  a warrant  on  a female  de- 
fendant. She  has  moved  (again)  and  we  are 
unable  to  locate  her.  As  we  patrol  our  way 
back  we  observe  two  individuals  shooting 
at  a woodchuck  from  beside  Route  62. 
Their  car  is  part  on  and  part  off  of  the  road, 
and  from  all  indications  they  stopped, 
jumped  out  and  shot.  They  denied  road 
hunting  but  neither  was  wearing  an  orange 
hat  and  neither  had  a current  license  so  we 
issue  citations  for  the  offenses. 

September  25— \n  the  morning  I am  at 
the  administration  building  at  the  Pymatun- 
ing  Wildlife  Management  Area  to  assist  in 
the  goose  blind  drawing.  After  that  is  over 
several  of  us  visit  the  display  in  Linesville 
at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo  which 
is  running  at  the  same  time.  The  Ducks  Un- 
limited Chapter  is  sponsoring  the  festival 
and  there  are  many  exhibits  of  wildlife  art 
and  handcrafted  waterfowl  decoys.  A good 
Saturday  trip  in  September  for  an  outdoor 
oriented  family  would  be  to  visit  Linesville 
during  the  festival,  see  the  exhibit,  and  stop 
in  at  the  Game  Commission  museum.  Also, 


don’t  forget  your  binoculars  as  the  area 
abounds  with  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife. 
In  the  afternoon  I drop  in  on  the  hunter 
education  class  at  the  Jackson  Field  and 
Stream  Club.  Seventy-nine  students  reg- 
istered for  the  course  and  all  but  two 
passed  the  test. 

September  26— \ spend  four  or  five  hours 
this  Sunday  at  a meeting  of  Mercer  County 
Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trapper  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  morning  I show  two  Game 
Commission  films.  During  the  meeting  the 
main  discussion  topic  is  again  the  Game 
Law  recodification  and  I field  quite  a few 
questions  regarding  it. 

September  28— Today  I meet  with  Net- 
tie Pantall,  the  Mercer  County  Treasurer, 
and  we  discuss  the  regulations  concerning 
the  issuance  of  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
This  year  (1982)  Mercer  County’s  allocation 
of  licenses  was  reduced  to  1900,  and  as  in 
the  past  Mrs.  Pantall  is  going  to  hold  a 
public  drawing. 

In  the  evening  we  have  the  combined 
Mercer-Lawrence  counties  deputy  dinner. 
After  supper  we  have  two  hours  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  prescribed  method  of  issuing 
and  filing  of  citations. 

September  30— \n  the  morning  I cheat  a 
little  and  do  my  monthly  reports  a day  early. 
I then  meet  DGP  Oliver.  Dick  is  a licensed 
blaster  and  we  go  to  the  scene  of  my 
beaver  damage  complaint  to  blow  out  a 
dam.  I have  contacted  the  landowner  and 
advised  him  that  we  would  remove  the  dam 
once  with  dynamite.  After  that  he  will  check 
the  spot  daily  and  remove  only  material  the 
beavers  have  put  in  place.  We  hope  this 
will  discourage  them  from  rebuilding,  but 
know  that  beavers  are  determined  critters. 

In  the  evening  I pick  up  Deputy  Dick  Lilly 
and  we  meet  a person  who  has  informa- 
tion about  a baited  treestand.  This  person 
had  found  a treestand  with  a salt  block 
under  it  and  suspected  a local  archer  who 
was  seen  carrying  in  the  material.  However, 
the  man  moved  from  the  area  a week  pre- 
viously and  the  stand  is  torn  down  and  the 
block  gone.  Dick  knows  where  he  moved 
to  and  will  check  out  the  area  around  his 
new  residence.  I stop  home  for  a bite  to  eat, 
check  my  telephone  messages,  pick  up  a 
thermos  of  coffee,  and  then  head  out  on 
night  patrol.  There’s  no  activity  and  a little 
after  1 a.m.  I wrap  it  up  and  head  down  the 
road  for  home. 
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My  cousin  Jack,  who  lived  in 
Cody,  Wyoming,  used  to  wear  a 
purple  cowboy  hat  to  the  rodeo  in  Mee- 
teetse.  He  wore  it  to  elicit  insults  which 
he  could  turn  into  invitations  to  fight. 
I have  a mental  image  of  Jack  touch- 
ing his  fingertips  to  the  hat’s  brim,  lift- 
ing it  lightly  off  his  sunburned  head, 
handing  it  to  a friend,  and  swarming 
all  over  his  opponent.  Jack  weighed  145 
pounds  and  had  been  an  all-state  tackle 
in  football. 

I don’t  know  where  the  purple  cow- 
boy hat  got  to.  Jack  got  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  where  he  met  his 
match  in  a woman.  Here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania I see  plenty  of  cowboy  hats  these 
days,  none  purple  and  most  of  them  on 
the  heads  of  truck  drivers  and  auction- 
eers and  people  who  own  riding  horses. 
I wonder  if  they  still  wear  them  out 
West. 

There’s  something  about  a hat.  A 
good  hat  warms  your  head  or  keeps  it 
cool,  directs  the  rain  away  from  your 
neck,  shields  your  eyes  from  the  sun  — 
and  more.  I once  heard  a saying  that 
a man  wearing  a hat  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  although  perhaps  that  de- 
pends on  the  hat. 

Hats  are  back  in  style.  The  Eddie 
Bauer  people  — they  will  mail  you  a col- 
or catalog  full  of  fastidious  models  at- 
tired in  Classic  Baglan  Jackets  and  Bliz- 
zard Master  Vests  and  Mt.  Everest 
Underwear— market  a wide  line  of 
hats,  all  fashionably,  steeply  priced. 
There  is  the  Yakima,  heavy  felt  with  a 
leather  sweatband,  shaped  to  what  the 
catalog  calls  “subtle  Western  styling”  — 
sort  of  a wishy-washy  cowboy  hat. 
They  offer  the  Derringer  (“a  favorite  of 
ranchers  and  exeeutives  alike”);  the 
Safari  Hat  (“wide  snap  brim  fends  off 
blazing  sun”);  the  Greek  Fisherman’s 
Cap  (its  “Mediterranean  flair”  would 
undoubtedly  have  served  Cousin  Jaek 
as  effeetively  as  his  purple  Stetson);  and 
the  Tweed  Flap  Cap  (“a  jaunty  cap  to 
wear  when  the  mood  hits”).  Two  new 
offerings  from  Bauer  are  the  Wildeat- 
ter  and  the  Fortune  Hunter,  eosting 
$110  the  pair.  Both  are  fedoras,  with 
broad  brims  snapped  down  front  and 


back.  Tough-guy,  movie-star  hats;  Wal- 
ter Mitty  hats. 

I don’t  look  partieularly  good  in  a 
hat.  I often  wear  eyeglasses  and  I have 
a size  7%  head,  so  a hat  usually  makes 
me  look  too  eluttered  upstairs,  or  top- 
heavy.  Even  so,  I have  felt  eompelled 
to  buy  a wide  range  of  hats  over  the 
years.  Some  perform  specific  outdoor 
functions.  Several  I have  never  worn, 
except  in  front  of  a mirror.  Quite  a few 
have  beeome  separated  from  me.  It  is 
a strange  truth  that  hats  are  almo.st 
never  thrown  away:  they  just  turn  up 
missing. 

I can  recall  at  least  twenty  hats.  The 
following  is  an  ineomplete  and  un- 
ehronological  listing. 

“Goose  Down  Sportsman’s  Cap.” 
Bought  through  the  mail  from  Eddie 
Bauer,  this  is  a warm  and  useful  piece 
of  elothing.  Its  ear  flaps  may  be  turned 
down  and  tied  under  the  chin  (not  sug- 
gested when  hunting  deer,  beeause  you 
ean’t  hear),  or  tied  over  the  crown.  Its 
visor,  long  like  a baseball  cap’s,  keeps 
snow  off  the  eyeglasses.  It  looks  like  the 
hat  worn  by  Elmer  Fudd.  It  is  brilliant 
orange. 

“Moose  River  Hat.”  Another  mail 
order,  this  one  from  L.L.  Bean.  While 
my  atlas  lists  Moose  Creeks,  Moose 
Hills,  Moose  Heights,  Moose  Islands, 
Moose  Jaws,  Moose  Passes,  Moose 
Mountains,  and  Moose  Lakes,  I find  no 
Moose  River.  I assume  it  is  in  Maine, 
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where  L.L.  Bean  is  located.  In  any 
case,  the  hat  is  a beauty,  one  of  the  few 
I own  that  looks  good  on  me.  (Personal 
opinion.)  It  is  a fedora,  pale  gray,  with 
a hatband  fashioned  from  the  skin  of  a 
timber  rattlesnake.  (I  did  not  kill  the 
snake  but  could  not  pass  up  the  offer  of 
its  carcass.)  As  are  all  broad-brimmed 
hats,  the  Moose  River  is  impractical  for 
small  game  hunting:  every  blackberry 
cane,  every  hawthorn,  stands  ready  to 
knock  it  off. 

“British  Felt  Hat."  Another  fedora 
from  L.L.  Bean.  I treated  myself  to  one 
before  leaving  on  a backpacking  trip  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  the  hat  ar- 
rived, I unpacked  it  and  passed  it  back 
and  forth  through  the  steam  of  a tea- 
kettle until  it  went  limp;  then  I pressed 
a furrow  into  the  crown,  snapped  the 
front  brim  to  a jaunty  angle,  and  stuck 
the  hat  in  the  freezer  to  set.  In  the 
mountains  the  hat  performed  admira- 
bly until  it  snowed.  The  morning  fol- 
lowing the  storm,  the  temperature 
huddled  in  the  20s  and  a wind  whipped 
grains  of  ice  across  the  high  meadows. 
My  two  companions  jammed  their 
motley  Stetsons  into  their  packs  and 
brought  out  wool  watch  caps.  I had  a 
watch  cap  in  my  pack,  but  couldn’t 
bear  to  crumple  my  fedora.  I endured 
cold  ears  to  preserve  a Gary  Cooper 
crease.  (On  the  next  trip,  I wised  up. 
I took  an  old  Stetson,  trimmed  the  brim 
with  tin  snips  — to  keep  my  pack  from 
jamming  the  hat  from  behind  — and 
crushed  and  crumpled  to  my  heart’s 
content.) 

Discomfiting  Business 

I had  bought  the  Stetson  about  ten 
years  before.  The  purchase  was  a dis- 
comfiting business.  As  in  buying  any 
hat,  I was  forced  to  try  it  on  before  the 
cynical  eye  of  a salesman  who  of  course 
lied  and  told  me  how  good  I looked  — a 
virtual  impossibility  in  an  immaculate, 
characterless  headpiece.  The  transac- 
tion took  place  in  a Western  clothing 
store  in  Cody,  Wyoming.  As  I tried  on 
the  full  range  of  Stetsons  — gray  ones, 
black,  brown,  tan,  high-crowned,  flat- 
brimmed— I felt  like  the  rankest  of 
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IMPORTANT! 

Agent’s  License  Issuing 
Fee  Raised 

The  issuing  agent’s  fee  for  each 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is 
now  50  cents. 

On  July  20,  Gov.  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh signed  House  Bill  596,  in- 
creasing the  agent’s  issuing  fee 
from  the  15,  20,  25  or  35  cents 
previously  charged  for  various 
licenses  to  a standard  50  cents. 
This  legislation  was  passed  after 
the  1983  licenses  were  printed,  so 
licenses  and  applications  carry  the 
old  fee.  However,  THE  CHANGE  IS 
EFFECTIVE  FOR  ALL  1983  HUNT- 
ING LICENSES-adult,  junior, 
senior,  muzzleloader,  and  antler- 
less. (There  is  no  issuing  fee  for 
bear  licenses.) 

DON’T  FORGET -WHEN  YOU 
APPLY  FOR  YOUR  ANTLERLESS 
LICENSE,  THE  TOTAL  COST  IS 
$3.50. 


tourists  on  his  way  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
At  the  time  I was  staying  on  a ranch 
nearby,  and  I consoled  myself  with  the 
notion  that  the  clerk,  a tired-looking 
man  in  a plaid  shirt  and  string  tie, 
might  see  me  later  when  some  of  the 
sheen  had  worn  off. 

The  rancher  I was  staying  with  had 
a marvelous  Stetson.  The  hat  was  of  in- 
determinate age  and  gray  as  a mule 
deer’s  belly.  Its  brim,  paper-thin  and 
ripply,  was  tugged  down  in  front  — 
“bulldogged,”  in  the  local  parlance  — 
to  give  the  hat  a scimitar  shape  from  the 
side.  The  man  wore  it  year-round.  In 
winter  he  would  pull  part  of  a woman’s 
stocking  over  his  head,  snugging  his  ears 
to  his  ^ull  to  keep  them  warm. 

My  warmest  hat  is  a tightly  woven 
stocking  cap  from  Switzerland;  it  tucks 
my  ears  against  my  head  and  comes 
down  nearly  to  my  eyebrows.  It  is 
brown  wool,  and  danghng  from  the  top 
is  a string  of  yarn  with  a bulbous. 


fringed  end,  resembling  a cow’s  tail.  It 
is  almost  as  exotic  and  somewhat  less 
bizarre  than  the  Peruvian  mountain 
hats  that  are  occasionally  seen,  par- 
ticolored caps  that  cling  to  the  head  like 
wilted  flying  helmets. 

Another  warm  hat  I own  is  a so- 
called  “Chicom  hat,”  short  for  Chinese 
communist  hat,  a black  leather  affair 
with  three  flaps  (one  in  front  and  one 
on  each  side)  which  sits  on  top  of  the 
head  like  a pillbox.  I have  a Balaclava 
helmet:  a wool  watch  cap  that  unfolds 
to  cover  my  neck,  throat  and  chin,  with 
a slit  to  see  through.  I wear  it  rarely 
because  it  scratches,  but  it  is  a tradi- 
tional mountaineering  design  and  I 
think  I’d  better  hang  on  to  it. 

In  summer,  hats  minimize  glare  and 
sunburn.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
stave  off  heat  stroke  or  heat  exhaustion. 
The  brain  will  not  bake  without  head 
protection;  in  fact,  a hat  must  be  ven- 
tilated or  it  will  make  your  head  hotter. 

My  favorite  summer  hat  is  a wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat  of  the  type  com- 
monly worn  by  Amish  men;  despite  its 
19th-century  design,  it  remains  state-of- 
the-art  summer  headwear,  allowing 
zephyrs  to  penetrate  its  weave  and 
keeping  blackflies  at  a distance.  I had 
for  awhile  a white  terry  cloth  slouch  hat 
that  could  be  soaked  in  water  before 
wearing  to  keep  the  head  cool.  I dyed 
it  forest  green  to  make  it  less  obtrusive 
in  the  woods.  For  a long  time  after, 
every  time  I wore  the  hat  it  turned  the 
upper  half  of  my  forehead  green. 

Caps 

Baseball  caps  have  been  the  rage  for 
the  last  few  summers.  Not  caps  bear- 
ing the  names  of  major  league  teams, 
but  caps  advertising  every  corporation, 
conglomeration,  and  consortium  imag- 
inable, from  symphony  orchestras  to 
embalming  fluid  suppliers.  My  imme- 
diate family  owns  four:  Dekalb  Corn 
(found  along  Interstate  80  in  Iowa); 
Beech-Nut  Chewing  Tobacco  (the  gift 
of  a friend  from  North  Carolina,  and 
much  admired  locally);  CAT  Diesel 
Power  (my  wife’s  cap;  it  bears,  not  in- 
appropriately, the  gold  braid  of  ad- 
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miralty  on  its  brim);  and  Worley  Okay 
Feed  Mills  of  Clovis,  New  Mexieo 
(alternating  panels  of  yellow,  royal 
blue,  and  scarlet,  an  improbably  high 
crown,  and  a little  blue  button  on  the 
summit). 

One  of  my  best  hats  is  a rain  hat,  a 
true  sou’wester,  a backwards-looking 
contraption  that  is  standard  wear  for 
bluewater  sailors  and  lobster  fishermen. 
It  is  black  and  sinister,  the  rubber 
smudged  gray  like  an  old  inner  tube.  It 
has  ear  flaps  and  an  elongated  back 
brim  that  fairly  spouts  water  in  a storm. 
I have  used  it  on  rainy  day  deer  stands, 
and  it  really  works. 

My  favorite  hat,  however,  is  the 
cheapest  hat  I own.  It  is  a Jones  cap, 
a design  that  features  a rounded  crown 
and  an  ear  flap  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  brim  and  can  be  worn  either 
turned  up  or  folded  down.  This  partic- 
ular cap  is  camouflaged  with  blotches 
of  brown  and  green;  the  inside  lining 
bears  a repeating  print  of  a stick-figure 
hunter  following  a dysplastic  setter. 
Locally,  this  type  of  cap  is  called  a 
“Hooftie  hat.”  It  provides  excellent 
camouflage  in  morel  covers,  woodcock 
singing  grounds,  filling  stations,  and 
taverns. 

These,  then,  are  my  hats.  I own 
others  even  more  embarrassing,  but 
refuse  to  describe  them  here.  I would 
like  to  state  categorically,  however,  that 
I do  not  own  a Tyrolean  hat  (with  or 
without  a tassel  of  ersatz  boar  bristles 
that  could  double  as  a shaving  brush); 
an  Afrika  Corps  pith  helmet;  a French 
beret;  a swordfisherman’s  cap  (a  straw 
cap  with  a black  bill  so  hugely  long  and 
tapering  that  it  makes  the  wearer  look 
like  a stork);  or  a houndstooth  deer- 
stalker (a  la  Sherlock  Holmes,  although 
I did  buy  one,  on  a bet,  for  a friend; 
it  was  made  of  purple  patent  leather, 
and  he  agreed  to  wear  it  for  one  day  at 
Game  Commission  headquarters  in  the 
South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg). 
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Another  friend  has  this  theory  about 
hats:  put  one  on,  and  you  will  auto- 
matically assume  the  character  it  pro- 
jects. I thought  he  was  full  of  hot  air. 
Then  I tried  on  an  Australian  ranger’s 
bush  hat,  khaki  canvas  with  a broad 
brim  snapped  up  against  the  crown  on 
one  side.  I headed  for  a mirror  to  take 
a look.  In  the  glass,  a man  swaggered 
down  the  aisle. 
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PRACTICE! 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


SHOTS  FROM  SHARP  elevations  such  as  tree 
stands,  trees  and  high  rocks  are  a special 
challenge.  Practice  under  similar  conditions 
is  very  helpful. 

SMART  BOW  HUNTERS  are  aware 
of  the  need  and  responsibility  to 
put  in  plenty  of  practice  before  the 
hunting  seasons.  The  experienced  are 
more  likely  to  be  aware  of  this  than 
first-time  or  casual  archers.  To  argue 
that  such  practice  is  not  needed  places 
an  individual  in  the  category  of  those 
in  any  physical  endeavor  who  discover 
at  some  crucial  point  that  they  are 
wrong. 


Of  course  some  have  had  experiences 
which  would  appear  to  refute  this 
point.  They  have  gone  hunting  for  the 
first  time,  inadequately  equipped  in 
both  tackle  and  experience,  and  scored. 
There  is  an  inclination  to  boast  a bit  — 
until  that  individual  becomes  experi- 
enced and  realizes  that  such  accom- 
plishments are  almost  exclusively  pure 
luck. 

What  we  are  less  likely  to  hear  about 
are  the  instances  in  which  only  embar- 
rassing misses  or  wounded  animals 
result  from  such  unpreparedness.  It 
might  be  only  a small  creature  that 
doesn’t  engender  much  enthusiasm.  Or 
it  might  be  the  trophy  of  a lifetime! 

In  either  instance  we  should  be 
prepared  to  do  the  best  of  which  we  are 
capable.  And  none  of  us  can  produce 
our  highest  potential  unless  it  is  estab- 
lished through  practice  — practice 
under  hunting  conditions  with  hunting 
tackle.  The  creatures  we  seek  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  deserve  no  less  than  our 
best. 

The  very  nature  of  our  endeavor  and 
the  yet  primitive  tackle  we  use  demands 
a third  dimension  in  preparedness.  The 
bow  becomes  an  extension  of  our  physi- 
cal prowess  or  lack  of  it.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  store  power  in  this  arm  for 
the  speed  and  thrust  needed  to  propel 
a lethal  shaft,  there  are  circumstances 
under  field  conditions  which  require 
adaptation  of  our  acquired  physical 
capability.  We  must  be  able  to  keep  it 
all  together  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stance. Each  shot  under  hunting  condi- 
tions is  different  from  the  last. 

The  ability  to  pound  arrows  re- 
peatedly into  the  winner’s  circle  on  a 
target,  whether  a bullseye  or  the  faint 
“killing”  area  marked  on  the  animal 
round,  is  not  enough.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  utilize  the  same  bow  for  tar- 
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gets  and  for  hunting  have  a definite 
built-in  advantage.  For  them  the  transi- 
tion from  target  line  to  field  is  much 
less.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
who  mostly  or  exclusively  shoot  the  ani- 
mal round.  And  yet,  unless  hunting 
weight  shafts  are  utilized,  it  is  still  a 
considerable  jump  from  target  arrows 
to  hunting  arrows.  Even  if  heav\’  fletch- 
ing  is  used  to  carry  the  heavier  shafts 
with  broadhead-weight  field  points, 
there  is  nothing  quite  comparable  to 
shooting  broadheads  themselves. 

A Problem 

This  poses  a problem.  Unless  a 
proper  butt  of  material  which  will  not 
damage  the  sharp  broadhead  blades  is 
available,  practice  can  prove  expensive. 
Ideally,  blocks  of  resistant  foam 
cushioning  will  take  a lot  of  punishment 
without  damaging  the  blades.  Soft, 
stone-free  loam  or  sand  provides  a fair 
substitute.  Whatever  backstop  is  util- 
ized, blades  may  need  touching  up  with 
a sharpening  stone  after  such  use.  Com- 
mercial target  butts  for  broadheads  are 
available. 

But  if  hunting  weight  shafts  and  field 
heads  are  shot,  why  worry  about  the 
transition  to  broadheads  of  the  same 
weight? 

There  are  two  good  reasons.  Al- 
though most  modern  broadheads  fly 
well,  some  will  plane  or  react  differ- 
ently than  a target  head  when  overcom- 
ing the  initial  thrust  of  the  string  when 
the  tail  of  the  shaft  tries  to  take  the  lead. 
Secondly,  even  with  the  finely  engi- 
neered head  parts  now  available,  the 
broadhead  itself  may  be  fitted  imper- 
fectly on  the  adapter  or  the  shaft  itself. 
This  is  more  likely  on  a wooden  shaft 
than  on  machined  metal  parts.  But 
even  faulty  application  of  glue  can 
cause  a slight  deviation  from  exact 
alignment. 

Some  may  question  such  nitpicking 
when  the  average  archer  may  not  shoot 
consistently  enough  to  notice  a small 
difference.  Again,  we  need  everything 
possible  going  our  way.  Combine  a few 
small  errors  in  tackle  assembly  with  a 
few  small  errors  in  release  and  vou 


might  come  up  with  a miss  or  a poor 
hit  in  a situation  where  a killing  shot 
seems  sure. 

So,  everything  seems  okay,  and  you 
are  laying  broadheads  right  into  the 
target  within  a pie-plate  pattern  that 
would  guarantee  a kill  if  it  were  an  ani- 
mal. Fine.  You  are  probably  way  ahead 
of  the  average  bow  hunter  at  this  point. 
But  from  what  posture  did  you  make 
your  practice  shots?  Likely  it  was  from 
a fairly  level  ground  stand  similar  to 
that  found  on  the  average  target  range 
or  practice  area.  And  the  shots  were 
probably  on  the  straight  and  level. 

But  deer  and  other  creatures  will 
seldom  be  as  accomodating  as  that  tar- 
get. For  example,  for  those  who  utilize 
a treestand,  the  angle  is  drastically  dif- 
ferent, both  for  the  arrow  and  for  the 
preferred  point  of  penetration.  For 
others,  footing,  natural  obstacles  such 
as  tree  limbs,  bushes  or  weeds,  modified 
up  and  down  angles,  light  conditions, 
and  other  factors  can  affect  the  shot. 

To  illustrate  here  some  of  the  normal 
conditions  which  require  consideration 
by  the  would-be  as  well  as  the  experi- 
enced hunter,  I enlisted  the  help  of  son 
Brad  and  a deer  hide  that  once  cush- 
ioned my  reclining  chair. 

Although  any  target  will  suffice, 
there  is  a certain  advantage  in  using  a 
life-size  animal  target.  Or,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, an  actual  animal  hide.  The 
transition  from  regular  buUseye  targets 
to  something  more  realistic  for  hunting 
practice  can  be  a bit  challenging.  Con- 
centric rings  of  the  traditional  target 
provide  a visual  assist  in  aiming  that  is 
absent  when  attempting  to  line  up  on 
a point  that  provides  little  in  the  way 
of  visual  reference.  Anyway,  the  center 
of  a bullseye  simulates  a hunting  shot 
only  on  the  straight  and  level. 

For  example,  on  a shot  from  a tree- 
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THOUGHT  NOT  AS  extreme  as  shooting  from 
a tree  stand,  shooting  uphill  or  downhill  in- 
troduces changes  which  the  hunter  should  be 
aware  of.  Again,  practice  helps. 


stand  or  any  other  elevated  position,  the 
preferred  point  of  penetration  is  some- 
what higher  than  it  is  on  a shot  taken 
on  level  terrain.  How  high  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  angle  needed  to  place 
the  shaft  into  an  animal’s  vitals.  You 
might  liken  the  vital  area  to  a basket- 
ball. To  place  an  arrow  dead  center 
into  the  ball  from  any  angle  requires 
good  judgment  as  well  as  good  shoot- 
ing. 

Of  course,  an  uphill  shot  provides  a 
much  different  angle.  Archers  who  do 
considerable  shooting  on  field  courses 
soon  learn  how  to  compensate  for  up 
and  down  angles,  but  there  is  the  fur- 
ther need  to  estimate  where  the  point 
of  the  arrow  will  travel  after  it  strikes 
the  animal. 

There  are  so  many  variables  under 
hunting  conditions  that  the  only  way  to 
prepare  for  them  is  by  shooting  under 
simulated  situations.  Need  to  provide 


personal  concealment  or  to  get  shooting 
clearance  below  branches  of  a tree  may 
require  a kneeling  shot.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  shoot  high  from  this  posi- 
tion. Don’t  wait  until  an  actual  hunting 
situation  to  discover  how  you  might 
fare. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a deer  slip 
in  behind  you  when  you  are  facing  a 
more  likely  direction  of  approach.  If 
you  find  it  necessary  to  turn  around  to 
shoot,  such  movement  may  alert  the 
animal  and  blow  the  shot.  However,  if 
you  can  carefully  turn  your  body  with- 
out moving  your  feet,  you  might  get 
away  with  it.  But  if  you  haven’t  prac- 
ticed shooting  from  that  position,  it  is 
a poor  time  to  start  when  a deer  is  in 
range. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  stood  long 
hours  in  a tree  or  a treestand  knows 
how  tiresome  it  can  be  to  hold  one  posi- 
tion. Sitting  down  provides  a rest  and 
may  help  get  your  blood  circulating 
again.  Of  course  a deer  may  choose  that 
time  to  make  an  appearance.  If  you 
have  practiced  shooting  from  a sitting 
position,  it  may  pose  no  problem.  But, 
not  only  is  there  the  necessity  to  be  able 
to  aim  from  this  position,  you  also  have 
the  added  problem  of  bow  clearance. 
Holding  a bow  limb  too  close  to  a tree 
limb  or  a rock  can  have  disastrous  re- 
sults when  the  shot  is  taken. 

Enigma 

It  is  somewhat  an  enigma  that  vari- 
ous important  points  of  good  shooting 
must  at  times  be  almost  ignored,  or 
compensated  for,  when  hunting  with 
the  bow.  Perhaps  that  is  why  excellent 
target  archers  sometimes  miss  relatively 
easy  shots  at  big  game  animals. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  one  im- 
portant rule  of  good  shooting  is  to  keep 
your  weight  evenly  and  comfortably 
distributed  on  both  feet.  Yet  those  who 
have  hunted  many  years  have  been  re- 
quired at  times  to  shoot  from  almost 
every  position  except  inverted.  You 
should  draw  clearly  to  your  anchor 
point,  not  easy  with  a twig  full  of  leaves 
scratching  your  neck  or  a stalk  of  grass 
or  weeds  tugging  at  your  bowstring. 
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You  should  be  able  to  hold  as  long  as 
necessary  until  you  feel  certain  of  your 
target  and  not  have  the  target  step 
behind  a bush  or  stomp  its  feet  at  you, 
or  growl,  or  go  tearing  off  across  the 
landscape.  Hunting,  there  are  differ- 
ences and  distractions  not  encountered 
in  target  shooting. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  you  must 
hold  your  breath  about  as  long  as  a 
deep  sea  diver  while  your  heart  threat- 
ens to  explode  or  at  least  fracture  a 
couple  of  ribs,  and  your  bow  may  be 
chattering  like  a Venetian  blind  in  a 
high  wind.  Otherwise,  shooting  at 
game  isn’t  much  different  than  target 
shooting.  Except,  of  course,  not  many 
target  shooters  get  buck  fever. 

Consequently,  if  any  one  'of  these 
seeming  aberrations  tends  to  distract  or 
upset  you,  it  might  be  well  to  practice. 
Most  of  them  can  be  reasonably  dupli- 
cated in  the  nearest  woodlot  or  on  the 
local  field  course  employing  inanimate 
targets.  All  are  part  of  the  game  of 
hunting  that  will  likely  have  to  be  dealt 
with  personally  at  some  time.  But  noth- 
ing duplicates  the  thrill  and  excitement 
of  an  actual  shot  at  live  game. 

Since  you  likely  wear  specialized 
clothing  for  bow  hunting,  it  naturally 
follows  that  such  clothing  should  be 
worn  when  practicing  under  field 
conditions.  This  is  of  special  importance 
during  cold  months  when  you  are  most 
apt  to  be  wearing  bulky  clothing.  If  you 
utilize  a bow  quiver,  it  should  be  in 
place  for  practice  — loaded.  If  you  pre- 


DEER  OFTEN  approach  from  the  rear.  Being 
able  to  twist  around  and  shoot  without  mov- 
ing the  feet  can  be  important.  It’s  quiet  and 
attracts  less  attention. 


fer  a broad-brimmed  hat  to  hunt,  make 
certain  in  practice  that  your  string 
clears  the  edge.  Anything  that  you 
shoot,  wear,  or  carry  when  hunting 
should  be  in  place  for  practice. 

Because  practice  makes  — well,  not 
perfect.  But  better. 


in  Sm^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Amateur  Naturalist’s  Diary,  by  Vinson  Brown,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ  07632,  184  pp.,  paperbound,  $9.95,  clothbound,  $16.95.  Keeping  accurate 
records  of  outdoor  observations  is  paramount  to  developing  a better  understanding  of 
the  natural  world.  This  book  not  only  encourages  the  user  to  maintain  a nature  diary, 
but  also  provides  suggestions  and  guidance  on  a month-by-month  basis.  Homeowners, 
birdwatchers,  fishermen,  hunters  — all  naturalists— will  find  such  a volume  invaluable 
after  just  a few  year’s  worth  of  recordkeeping.  Also  included  is  an  extensive  bibliography. 
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Thoughts  On  the 

Hunting  Handgun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


Its  compactness  alone  is  worth  eonsider- 
ing,  and  the  fact  that  it  frees  both  hands 
for  pushing  through  heavy  brush  is  an- 
other plus.  However,  I feel  most  such 
hunters  desert  their  favorite  rifles  be- 
cause they  know  the  handgun  is  diffi- 
cult to  master.  Most  any  hunter  ean 
quickly  learn  to  shoot  a scoped  rifle 
with  a fair  degree  of  accuraey,  but 
that’s  not  true  with  the  eompaet  outfit 
worn  on  the  hip;  one  or  two  sessions  at 
the  range  aren’t  enough  to  learn  even 
the  basics  of  handgun  shooting. 

Good  advice  for  the  beginning  hand- 
gunner  is  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  sidearm,  and  I would 
strongly  suggest  getting  help  from  an 
experienced  handgunner  before  going 
on  your  own.  My  seeond  piece  of  ad- 
vice is  to  spend  as  mueh  time  as  possible 
in  practice  sessions,  and  I don’t  mean 
learning  fast-draw  taeties  or  doing  triek 
shots.  These  kinds  of  things  might  come 
in  the  future,  but  for  the  moment,  just 
learn  how  to  handle  the  handgun  nor- 
mally, profieiently  and  safely. 

The  handgun  is  not  for  everyone.  I 
tend  to  think  of  it  as  for  the  experi- 
enced shooter.  Some  handguns  are  more 
powerful  than  others,  but  overall  they 
lack  the  range  and  killing  power  of  the 
rifle.  The  hunter  should  always  be 
aware  of  this.  Tales  by  a few  experts 
that  relate  200-yard  kills  might  not  be 
untrue,  but  ballistics  alone  will  show 
the  handgun  is  not  designed  for  that 
type  of  hunting. 

There  is  speculation  as  to  just  when 
the  revolver  made  its  appearance.  It  all 
could  have  started  in  the  14th  century 
with  a system  that  had  multiple  barrels 
rotate  instead  of  a cylinder.  These  rotat- 


SHOTS  WHICH  would  be  passed  up  as  too 
close  for  the  20x-scoped  40XB-BR  222  can  be 
a challenge  with  the  Thompson/Center  Con- 
tender 22  Hornet. 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  it  was  a 
rare  sight  to  see  a hunter  using  a 
handgun  in  the  deer  woods.  That’s  not 
the  case  today.  I have  no  information 
on  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  hunters 
using  the  bolstered  gun  for  deer  hunt- 
ing, but  I do  know  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. With  the  handgun’s  popu- 
larity for  big  game  hunting  on  the 
upswing,  there’s  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  level  off  for  a good  many  years. 
Hunting  with  a handgun  is  a challeng- 
ing sport. 

I am  not  a handgunner  per  se,  and 
I have  never  killed  a deer  with  the  side- 
arm.  Yet,  I can  see  several  distinct  ad- 
vantages the  revolver  offers  the  hunter. 
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ing-barrel  outfits  were  called  pepper- 
boxes. Some  experts  feel  the  pepperbox 
was  the  precursor  of  the  revolver.  I 
think  it’s  a good  bit  like  the  chicken-or- 
the-egg  theory.  Which  one  came  first  is 
of  little  consequence  now.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  handgun  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a true  big  game  hunting 
arm. 

Without  getting  involved  in  a lot  of 
technical  detail,  I think  it’s  safe  to 
classify  the  modern  handgun  into  two 
types  — the  pistol  and  the  revolver. 
“Pistol”  is  a term  gunners  use  for  single- 
shot or  autoloading  handguns.  The  lat- 
ter are  clip  or  magazine  fed.  The  auto- 
loader’s firing  mechanism  cocks  on 
recoil,  and  the  pistol  is  reloaded  and 
ready  to  fire  instantly  after  each  firing. 
From  a pure  safety  standpoint,  the 
autoloading  pistol  is  not  for  the  new 
handgun  convert.  Since  autoloading 
handguns  are  not  legal  for  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania,  they  will  not  be  discussed 
further  here. 

The  revolver  has  a rotating  cylinder 
that  turns  a new  cartridge  into  firing 
position  each  time  the  gun  is  cocked. 
There  are  two  basic  types  of  revolver  — 
single  action  and  double  action.  The 
single  action  requires  manually  cocking 
the  hammer  each  time  before  firing. 
The  double  action  can  be  fired  in  the 
same  manner  or  can  be  fired  by  just 
repeatedly  pulling  the  trigger. 

A mild  controversy  exists  in  the  hand- 
gun realm  over  which  action  is  best  in 
the  big  game  woods.  The  double  action 
may  appear  to  offer  extra  speed  in  fir- 
ing, but  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
shooting,  the  single  action  — or  single 
action  use  of  a double  action  — is  a wiser 
choice.  For  one  thing,  it’s  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  shoot  accurately  in  the  double 
action  mode.  Manually  cocking  the 
revolver  before  shooting  allows  the 


C.J.  CLAWSON  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  been 
closely  involved  with  handguns  for  over  60 
years.  Here  he  examines  a Charter  Arms  357 
Bulldog  Tracker. 


hunter  to  concentrate  on  the  sight  pic- 
ture while  releasing  the  trigger,  so  the 
single  action  method  has  a distinct 
edge. 

To  avoid  a lot  of  beginner’s  pitfalls, 
the  starting  handgun  should  be  a 22 
rimfire.  Normally,  the  reason  for  sug- 
gesting the  22  as  a starter  is  the  lower 
cost  of  its  ammo.  That  isn't  always  a 
valid  reason.  The  avid  bullet  caster  who 
is  a lead  scavenger  can  crank  out  super 
big  bore  ammo  for  practically  the  price 
of  primers  and  powder.  The  paramount 
reason  is  psychological.  The  22  doesn't 
roar,  belch  and  jump  like  a 44  Mag, 
and  the  smaller  cartridge  can  be  mas- 
tered quicker  than  the  large  bores. 

Much  as  in  rifle  shooting,  the  secret 
of  handgun  shooting  is  nothing  more 
than  concentration  and  determination. 
But  I have  to  point  out  that  it  must 
be  done  under  controlled  conditions. 
Plinking  at  rolling  cans,  swinging 
wooden  blocks  or  water-filled  balloons 
does  very  little  in  the  way  of  teaching 
the  beginner  how  to  handle  a handgun 
properly.  Start  by  shooting  at  paper 
targets.  They  give  a permanent  record 
of  results,  which  over  time  will  show 
your  progress.  Learn  the  proper  sight 
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picture,  breathing  and  grip.  Keep  the 
yardage  low.  The  idea  is  to  become 
consistent. 

Don't  overdo  it.  It’s  far  better  to 
shoot  a number  of  short  sessions  than 
to  run  one  or  two  long  practiee  rounds. 
Fatigue  leads  to  bad  habits.  Each  time 
the  handgun  is  handled,  the  shooter 
becomes  more  familiar  with  it.  It's  bet- 
ter to  fire  10  or  20  careful  shots,  put- 
ting maximum  concentration  into  each, 
than  100  simply  banged  off  to  hear  the 
noise. 

Numerous  Myths 

As  in  rifle  shooting,  there  are  numer- 
ous myths  about  the  handgun’s  ac- 
curaey.  According  to  legend,  the  heroes 
of  the  Old  West  could  whack  a knot  out 
of  a picket  fence  paling  at  50  yards  time 
after  time.  That’s  mostly  hocum.  Those 
old  guns  — and  most  of  the  new  ones  — 
wouldn’t  shoot  that  well  from  a ma- 
chine rest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  human 
error  involved.  However,  a few  of  to- 
day’s shooters,  using  highly  specialized 
seoped  handguns  can  shoot  remarkable 
groups  from  a benehrest  at  50  or  100 
yards.  But  I don’t  want  to  eompare  the 
average  handgunner  with  his  limited 
ability  against  the  few  top  shooters, 
and  the  typieal  handgun  earried  into 
the  woods  can’t  be  compared  with  the 
finely  tuned  jobs  used  on  the  competi- 
tive line. 

After  di.seussing  the  aceuraey  prob- 
lem with  several  top  national  shooters, 
I reaehed  the  conclusion  that  putting  5 
shots  in  an  8-inch  circle  at  50  yards  is 
excellent  shooting  with  an  open  sight, 
out-of-the-box  handgun.  The  more 
powerful  the  cartridge,  the  tougher  it 
will  be  for  the  average  handgunner  to 
attain  that  degree  of  aceuraey.  I’m  not 
saying  that  is  the  best  a good  handgun 
will  do,  but  it’s  very  good  shooting  from 
the  offhand  position  even  with  a two- 
hand  hold. 

We  often  speak  of  rifles  as  being  ac- 
curate or  inaccurate.  While  this  might 
be  true  to  some  extent  with  the  hand- 
gun, espeeially  if  it  is  old  and  badly  pit- 
ted, there’s  far  more  involved  in  getting 
accuracy  from  the  handgun. 


It  is  a three-way  affair  — gun,  shooter 
and  ammo  — and  all  are  eritical.  Nat- 
urally, the  shooter  must  develop  enough 
ability  to  get  good  results  from  his 
handgun,  but  if  the  ammunition  isn’t 
compatible  with  the  handgun,  ae- 
curacy  can  be  very  elusive.  This  one 
aspect  has  prompted  more  than  one 
shooter  to  dispose  of  a handgun  as  in- 
accurate, yet,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  wrong  ammo  for  his  gun. 

This  same  strange  problem  exists  in 
the  22  rimfire  rifle  realm.  As  with 
handguns,  22  rimfires  don’t  eonsume  all 
brands  of  ammo  with  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy.  I have  one  eccentrie  rim- 
fire squirrel  rifle  that  shoots  tight 
50-yard  groups  with  one  brand  of  semi- 
high  speed  fodder  but  scatters  its  shots 
over  I V2  inehes  with  all  other  brands, 
including  some  of  the  finest  target 
ammo  available  today.  Many  handguns 
will  act  the  same  way. 

It’s  even  tough  to  compare  one  hand- 
gun against  another  make  of  the  same 
caliber.  There  are  many  variables.  A 
fine  set  of  targets  may  be  produeed  with 
a Roger  357  Security  Six,  say,  but  the 
same  ammo  in  a Smith  & Wesson  357 
could  produce  poor  results.  Eaeh  hand- 
gun has  to  be  tested  thoroughly  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  inaccurate. 
The  results  from  one  can  be  used  to 
some  extent  as  a measuring  stiek,  but 
they  are  not  statistically  conclusive  for 
all  other  guns  of  the  same  caliber. 

A handgun  has  a very  short  sighting 
plane.  It’s  a scant  few  inehes  between 
the  sights  on  a 6-inch  barrel  and  even 
less  as  the  barrel  length  shortens.  One 
of  the  biggest  mistakes  made  by  the 
hunter  who  fires  in  a hurry  is  not  get- 
ting the  head  down  and  the  eye  look- 
ing through  both  sights.  Many  times  the 
hunter  places  the  front  sight  on  the 
target  and  overshoots  because  the  rear 
sight  is  not  brought  up.  In  hunting,  it’s 
one  of  the  most  eommon  mistakes,  and 
a handgun  shooting  friend  of  mine 
claims  this  simple  error  cost  him  a 
trophy  buck. 

The  effective  range  of  a handgun  is 
nothing  like  that  of  a rifle,  but  handgun 
ballistics  show  that  a 44  Magnum  of- 
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SMITH  & WESSON  M651 , a stainless  version 
of  the  ever-popular  Kit  Gun,  right,  here 
chambered  for  the  22  MRF,  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  double  action  handgun.  Below, 
Roger’s  Blackhawk,  today’s  most  popular 
single  action  revolver.  This  one  is  chambered 
for  the  new  357  Maximum  cartridge. 


S&W  No.  05  Spring  Clip  holster,  left,  has 
thumb  snap  retainer,  carries  gun  high  and  out 
of  the  way.  Above  left,  Roger  Super  Black- 
hawk  44  Magnum  in  old  Lee  Custom  Engi- 
neering machine  rest;  right.  Charter  Arms  357 
Magnum  on  Cravener  Micro  Handgun  Rest. 
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fers  sufficient  kinetic  energy  to  stop  a 
deer  stone  dead  at  100  yards  — maybe 
even  farther  — with  a good  hit.  I’m  not 
going  to  debate  any  of  this.  My  argu- 
ment for  holding  the  handgun  range  to 
less  than  100  yards  in  the  deer  woods 
stems  from  the  fact  most  big  game 
handgunners  are  not  super  shots.  As 
more  and  more  converts  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  handgun  big  game  hunter,  the 
percentage  of  “poorer”  shots  swings 
even  higher.  Very  few  handgun  hunters 
are  precise  beyond  50  yards  or  so. 

I have  heard  of  250-yard  shots  at  deer 
and  antelope  with  the  44  Magnum,  but 
I’ll  stick  to  my  guns  that  ballistically 
even  the  big  44  Magnum  doesn’t  have 
the  punch  to  consistently  kill  deer  much 
beyond  150  yards. 

The  Hornady  Handbook  of  Car- 
tridge Reloading,  Volumn  II,  shows 
that  the  Ruger  Super  Blackhawk  Mag- 
num has  a maximum  velocity  of  1,300 
fps  with  630  powder  behind  the  240- 
rain  hollow  point  slug.  Dropping 
own  to  a 200-grain  slug  shoves  the 
velocity  up  another  100  fps.  Ballistic 
tables  in  the  manual  show  that  the 
240-grain  bullet  is  moving  at  1169  fps 
at  50  yards  and  1,071  at  100.  At  150 
yards,  velocity  is  995  and  falls  to  932 
at  200  yards.  That’s  moving  a big  slug 
at  a brisk  clip.  Energy  with  this  powder 
combination  is  901  foot  pounds  at  the 
muzzle,  729  at  50  yards,  611  at  100,  528 
at  150,  and  463  at  200.  This  may  be 
adeejuate  for  stopping  a whitetail  at  200 
yards,  but  it  would  require  precise 
bullet  placement.  That’s  another  prob- 
lem in  itself. 

Major  Concern 

Trajectory  is  a major  concern  with 
the  handgun  on  long  shots.  Still  using 
the  same  240-grain  load,  a handgun 
that  is  zeroed  in  at  50  yards  will  be 
nearly  6 inches  low  at  100  and  close  to 
20  inches  low  at  150  yards.  It  is  over  3 
feet  low  at  200  yards. 

I’ve  witne.s.sed  enough  silhouette 
shooting  to  know  that  many  competi- 
tive handgunners  can  knock  down  five 
metal  rams  in  a row  at  200  yards,  and 
this  in  incredible  shooting.  The  hand- 


BILL  ROBERTS  of  Ford  City,  an  outstanding 
handgunner,  puts  his  old  38  Special  S&W 
through  its  paces.  The  cartridge  isn’t  as  effec- 
tive for  hunting  or  self  defense  as  the  mag- 
nums, but  it’s  extremely  accurate. 

gun  silhouette  competitor  shoots  at 
ranges  from  50  yards  to  200,  and  has 
learned  from  experience  the  correct 
sight  adjustment  for  chickens  at  50,  pigs 
at  100,  turkeys  at  150,  and  so  on.  But 
there’s  little  similarity  between  shooting 
at  conspicuous,  well-lighted  metal  tar- 
gets and  live  ones  in  the  dim  woods. 
Here  again,  many  factors  are  involved: 
the  element  of  surprise,  unknown  dis- 
tanees,  and  the  exeitement  of  seeing 
legal  game.  The  hunter  has  little  time 
for  evaluation  of  distances  or  trajectory 
figures. 

Carrying  the  powerful  44  Magnum 
could  give  the  impression  that  range  is 
really  not  important,  yet  the  figures  I 
have  used  from  the  Hornady  manual 
prove  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that 
when  shots  stretch  much  beyond  100 
yard,  a guessing  game  begins  with  tra- 
jectory. 

Handgunners  can’t  agree  on  the  best 
caliber  for  big  game  hunting.  I can  stay 
on  the  safe  side  by  sticking  with  the  44 
Magnum.  It  does  have  an  edge  over  the 
smaller  calibers,  but  power  is  not  the 
total  an.swer.  The  hunter  who  fires  con- 
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sistent  groups  at  50  yards  with  the  357 
Magnum  should  stick  with  it  in  the 
woods.  It  lacks  the  power  of  either  the 
41  or  44  Magnums,  but  the  simple  fact 
the  hunter  can  hit  what  he  is  aiming  at 
overshadows  the  power  factor. 

The  357  Magnum  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  big  bore  handgun  cartridge  of 
today,  and  hundreds  can  be  seen  in  the 
deer  woods.  I’m  certain  the  popularity 
of  the  357  ruffles  the  feathers  of  the  38 
Special  fans,  but  the  old  favorite  lacks 
a good  bit  as  a big  game  hunting 
weapon.  It  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
38  Special  that  brought  about  some 
more  powerful  loads.  In  fact,  history 
reveals  the  38  Special  itself  came  into 
existence  because  the  38  Long  Colt  just 
didn’t  perform  to  expectations  during 
the  Philippine  Insurrection.  It  was  some 
time  around  1902  that  the  38  Special 
saw'  the  light  of  day. 

In  addition  to  its  nostalgic  past,  the 
38  Special  serves  a useful  purpose  in 
police  and  security  departments.  It’s 
very  accurate,  reasonably  powerful, 
and  very  popular.  It  just  isn’t  an  all- 
around  big  game  handgun. 

One  odd  feature  about  the  handgun 
field  is  the  variation  in  quality.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  market  is  flooded  with 
bargain-priced  outfits.  The  wording  is 
assuring  and  there’s  a price  for  almost 
every  pocketbook,  but  the  buyer  should 
be  aware  and  this  goes  double  for  the 
hunting  handgunner.  You  can’t  buy  a 
quality  handgun  for  only  a few  dollars 
unless  it  is  from  a favorite  uncle  or  close 
friend.  Good  handguns  cost  money. 


and  the  hunter  should  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  good  quality. 

In  shooting  the  handgun,  there  are 
some  safety  rules  that  should  never  be 
violated.  My  good  handgunning  friend 
Bill  Roberts  of  Ford  City  has  shot  in 
some  very  impressive  matches  around 
the  nation.  He  Ls  emphatic  about  w'ear- 
ing  hearing  protectors.  Bill  uses  ear 
plugs  under  ear  muffs.  He  suggests  if 
you  don’t  have  ear  plugs  to  plug  the  ears 
w'ith  cotton  sw'abs  and  then  plaee  the 
ear  muffs  over  them.  He  is  just  as  em- 
phatic about  wearing  eye  protectors. 
Once  w'hile  firing  from  a benchrest 
covered  with  rubber  matting,  a sliver 
of  lead  was  cut  from  the  bullet  as  it 
passed  from  the  cylinder  into  the  bar- 
rel. Apparently,  it  struck  the  matting 
and  ricocheted  into  Bill’s  eye.  It  re- 
quired the  services  of  a doctor  to  re- 
move the  lead. 

Spectators  also  should  wear  both  eye 
and  ear  protectors  and  stand  well  to  the 
rear  of  the  .shooting  line.  The  noise  level 
is  high  and  there  is  always  a chance  of 
being  struck  with  particles  of  lead. 

Becoming  a competent  handgun  shot 
is  a long  and  difficult  process.  Yet,  the 
rewards  are  worth  all  the  effort. 

Handgun  shooting  can  lead  to  other 
pleasant  hobbies  sueh  as  bullet  swaging 
and  casting.  There  is  a sen.se  of  satisfac- 
tion in  using  your  own  bullets,  and 
w'hen  the  hunter  stands  over  his  first 
deer  taken  with  a homemade  cast  or 
swaged  bullet  he  is  bound  to  have  a 
feeling  of  total  commitment.  It’s  a feel- 
ing handgunners  say  is  hard  to  describe. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of  GAME  NEWS 
covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set  of  four  covers,  all  by  inter- 
nationally-acclaimed wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  now  is  available.  These  are  full-color 
prints,  enlarged  to  9 x 12  inches  on  11  x 14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME 
NEWS  logo.  The  set  includes  a woodcock,  a woodchuck,  doves,  and  deer.  These  prints 
are  not  available  individually.  The  price  is  $4  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105-1567. 
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The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  regulations  which  will 
limit  the  number  of  hunters  in  26  of  the 
state’s  30  deer  hunting  zones.  Heavy  hunt- 
ing pressure,  which  has  increased  35  per- 
cent over  five  years  in  some  zones,  has 
caused  reduced  mule  deer  sex  ratios  to  be- 
tween 8 and  11  bucks  per  100  does.  It’s 
hoped  the  reduced  hunting  pressure  will 
raise  this  ratio  to  a more  normal  14  bucks 
per  100  does. 

Nearly  80  volunteer  “bird  sitters”  have 
become  involved  with  North  Carolina’s 
golden  eagle  hacking  project.  They  feed 
and  protect  the  birds  during  their  two 
months  of  captivity  proceeding  release  into 
the  wild.  Coming  from  the  ranks  of  sports- 
men’s clubs,  bird  clubs  and  youth  groups, 
volunteers  have  donated  from  two  days  to 
more  than  a week  of  their  time  to  make  this 
project  possible. 

Coordinators  feel  that  having  members 
of  the  general  public  directly  involved  with 
a wildlife  research  project  is  an  important 
benefit  of  this  endeavor. 

During  a recent  6-month  period,  718  calls 
about  possible  game  law  violations  were 
made  to  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department’s  “Operation  Game  Thief’  toll- 
free  number.  347  convictions  resulted, 
$39,106  in  fines  were  collected,  and 
rewards  totaling  $8,525  were  paid  to  50 
persons  whose  tips  led  to  convictions. 
Another  37  individuals  who  were  eligible  for 
rewards  declined  them. 

Around  200  pairs  of  Kirtland’s 
warblers  returned  to  northern  Michigan 
breeding  sites  this  year,  essentially  the 
same  number  of  this  endangered 
species  found  last  year. 


An  Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee 
has  been  established  to  implement  and 
coordinate  federal  and  state  grizzly 
research  and  management  programs  in  the 
Lower  48  states.  The  committee  will  also 
make  recommendations  concerning  efforts 
to  protect  and  enhance  grizzly  bear 
populations. 

Lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are 
being  made  available  to  Indiana  State 
residents.  Costs  range  from  $120  for  a 
basic  (small  game)  hunting  or  fishing 
license,  up  to  $486  for  a comprehensive 
hunting  and  fishing  license  which  covers 
all  license  and  stamp  fees  except  for  the 
state  trapping  license  and  federal  waterfowl 
stamp.  Funds  from  these  lifetime  license 
sales  will  be  placed  in  a trust  fund,  with  the 
interest  and  2.5  percent  of  the  principle  re- 
moved annually  for  use  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division. 

Canadian  wildlife  biologists  are  asking 
the  Olympic  Games  Organizing  Committee 
to  move  the  proposed  site  of  the  1988 
Winter  Olympic  Games  because  of  possi- 
ble adverse  affects  on  a herd  of  250  alpine 
bighorn  sheep.  Biologists  are  suggesting 
another  site,  20  miles  away,  where  devel- 
opment and  a large  number  of  people  won’t 
unnecessarily  disturb  the  rare  animals. 

Two  peregrine  falcon  nests,  each  con- 
taining three  eggs,  were  discovered  in 
New  York  City,  one  in  the  Verrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge  and  the  other  in  the 
Throggs  Neck  Bridge.  At  least  three  of 
the  four  parent  birds  were  hacked  in 
1980  as  part  of  the  Peregrine  Fund  Or- 
ganization’s efforts.  Since  1974,  71  fal- 
cons have  been  hacked  in  New  York,  in- 
cluding several  from  sites  in  the  city, 
where  peregrines  have  not  nested  since 
the  late  1950s. 

This  past  spring,  for  the  first  time,  two 
California  condor  chicks  were  hatched  in 
captivity,  marking  a significant  milestone  in 
techniques  being  tried  to  keep  this  en- 
dangered species  from  extinction.  The 
eggs  were  taken  from  condor  nests  in 
Southern  California  and  flown  to  the  Patux- 
ent Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Maryland 
where  they  were  artificially  incubated.  The 
adults  from  which  one  egg  was  taken  laid 
a second  egg,  proving  double-clutching  will 
work  with  this  species— another  important 
finding  for  the  recovery  research  team. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEER 
TAGGING  REGULATIONS 


Within  an  hour  after  the  deer  is 
harvested,  and  before  the  deer 
is  moved,  the  deer  ear  tag 
must  be  filled  out  in  ink. 


Tear  off  the  deer  ear  tag  along 
the  perforations. 


Use  a sharp  knife  to  cut  out  2 tri- 
angles showing  the  month 

afd  date  of  kill.  In  this  ex- 
IJ'.'.  ample,  the  deer  was  har- 
vested on  November 
29. 


Remove  Backing  B and  bring 
Point  A of  the  tag  around  the 
edge  of  the  ear.  Press 
Point  A to  Point  B (ad- 
hesive surfaces  to 
each  other) 


Slit  the  deer 
ear  half  an  inch 
from  the  side  — 
near  the  base— 
and  insert  Point 
A through  the 
slit. 


REMEMBER,  the  ear  tag 
must  remain  attached  to 
the  ear  of  the  deer  until 
removed  by  a licensed 
taxidermist,  or  until  the 
head  is  discarded. 


© 


IT  IS  NOT  LEGAL  TO  ATTACH  ANY  TAG  TO  A DEER’S  ANTLERS 
OR  ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  DEER. 


/ K 

R^VER  OTT[^^S,  the  Ned  Smith  painting 
of  this  year’s  WorRing  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram’s featured  species,  is  being  offered 
for  sale  to  persons  interested  in  obtaining  a 
handsome  print  and,  at  the  same  time,  helping 
’support  the  state’s  nongame  wildlife  pro- 
grams. Signed  and  numbered  high  quality  limited 
edition  prints  are  being  sold  for  $125  delivered, 
and  framed  prints  are  available  for  an  addi- 
tional $97.50.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  The  original 
painting  is  also  for  sale;  inquiries  should  be 
specifically  addressed  to  Lantz  Hoffman 
at  the  above  address. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  SIDELINGER 

With  legs  far  back  on  their  bodies,  redheads  are  obviously  diving 
ducks,  not  puddle  ducks.  But  unlike  most  other  species  of  divers, 
redheads  can  often  be  found  in  shallow  marshes  and  ponds  where 
they  feed  primarih'  on  plants,  often  by  just  tipping  like  mallards 
and  other  dabblers.  Although  a few  redheads  nest  in  the  northwest- 
ern i>art  of  the  state,  most  .seen  here  are  just  migrants  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  species'  primary  breeding  grounds  to  the  north  and 
west . 
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Eagles  Over  Pennsylvania 

Twelve  young  bald  eagles  have  been  released  in  Pennsylvania, 
marking  a successful  beginning  to  the  state’s  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project. 
With  financial  support  from  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Fund,  the  Game 
Gommission  has  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  program  to  restore  our  national 
emblem  to  a secure  status  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  June,  Game  Commission  personnel  led  by  Jake  Sitlinger,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Management,  traveled  over  4000  miles  to  Saskatchewan  and  moved 
the  7-week-old  eagles  from  their  natural  nests  to  hacking  towers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  objective  was  to  begin  establishing  breeding  populations  of  bald  eagles 
in  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  river  watersheds.  The  hacking  technique  in- 
volves taking  young  birds  from  where  they’re  abundant  and  raising  them  on 
artificial  nests  until  feathered  and  large  enough  to  fly.  When  the  birds  mature 
and  are  ready  to  begin  nesting,  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  they  return  to  the 
area  around  their  hack  site,  not  their  natural  place  of  birth,  to  nest.  The  Com- 
mission plans  to  hack  eight  to  twelve  young  eagles  a year,  until  approximately 
40  are  released  into  each  of  the  two  watersheds.  Saskatchewan  has  over  1500 
pairs  of  nesting  eagles,  and  officials  there  have  been  extremely  cooperative  in 
the  venture. 

Two  hacking  towers  were  constructed  by  Commission  personnel,  one  on  Halde- 
man’s  Island  in  the  Susquehanna,  the  other  near  Shohola  Falls  in  Pike  County. 
Each  is  over  30  feet  high,  with  two  nesting  compartments  on  top  separated  by 
an  observation  booth.  One-way  glass  windows  are  used,  for  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  young  birds  are  not  disturbed,  that  they  retain  their  fear  of  humans, 
and  that  they  don’t  associate  their  food  with  humans.  The  hack  sites  were  placed 
where  fish  supplies  were  available,  where  human  access  could  be  controlled,  and 
where  the  young  eagles  would  have  a reasonably  good  chance  of  surviving  the 
first  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  towers,  a critical  period  when  they  become  self- 
sufficient. 

Six  young  eagles  were  placed  in  each  tower.  During  their  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  confinement,  they  were  under  constant  surveillance.  Three  attendants  at 
each  tower  were  responsible  for  feeding,  watching  and  protecting  them.  The 
developing  birds  consumed  scores  of  carp,  catfish  and  suckers,  and  many  pounds 
of  venison  from  roadkilled  deer.  In  late  August,  the  time  had  come  for  them  to 
start  making  it  on  their  own.  “It’s  now  just  a matter  of  waiting  and  hoping,’’ 
said  Dale  Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Game  Management  Division.  “Shootings,  electro- 
cutions, poisonings,  disease  and  accidents  can  take  a heavy  toll  of  young  eagles. 
Seventy  to  80  percent  mortality  is  not  unusual.  And  it  will  be  1988  before  we 
can  realistically  expect  any  of  these  birds  to  return  as  breeding  adults.  But  we 
have  high  hopes.’’ 

Executive  Director  Peter  Duncan  added,  “Before  the  decade  of  the  ’80s  passes 
into  history,  our  citizens  will  thrill  to  the  sight  of  majestic  bald  eagles  in  the  skie 
over  Pennsylvania.’’  — jBoi>  Mitchell 


Being  a reasonably  true  account  of  a former  student/city  dweller /would- 
be  artist’s  trials  and  tribulations  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  about  and 
the  chase  for  this  region’s  biggest  and  most  impressive  gamebird, 
including  side  excursions  for  squirrels,  trout,  grouse  and  other  denizens 
of  Centre  County’s  woodland  wilds  . . . 

Ilirkey  Hunting  101 

By  Jeff  Mathison 


Course  Description 
of  the  Wild  Turkey 

{Meleagris  gallopavo) 

“Gone  from  most  of  its  original 
range,  yet  fairly  common  locally  in 
open  woodlands  or  forest  clearings  . . . 
Turkeys  roost  in  trees  at  night.  They 
are  weak  fliers  and  prefer  to  avoid 
danger  by  running.  ...”  fFrom  The 
Golden  Guide  to  Birds  of  North  Amer- 
ica) 

CARRIED  MY  studio  table  down- 
stairs to  the  dining  room.  Every 
odd  chair  in  the  house  was  crowded 
there  already.  Covered  dishes,  uten- 
sils, coffee  cups  and  water  glasses  clut- 
tered the  tables.  Woolens  and  down 
parkas  had  long  since  overwhelmed 
the  coat  racks,  creating  an  interior 
avalanche.  And,  of  course,  the  food 
was  mountainous. 

Our  first  annual  game  banquet  at 
the  Oak  Hall  Sporting  Lodge  wel- 
comed a crowd  of  thirty  friends  to  a 
holiday  horn  of  plenty.  The  entree,  a 
triumvirate  of  notables,  was  supple- 
mented by  constellations  of  potluck 
delicacies.  An  enormous  leg  roast  of 
venison  was  slowly,  slowly  cooked  to 
butter- knife  perfection.  The  salmon 
from  Michigan  (or  rather  the  30  per- 
cent chunk  that  would  fit  in  our  larg- 
est pot),  graced  the  banquet  boards 
in  stew  form,  laced  with  garlic  and 
cayenne,  flooding  its  juices  through  a 
mound  of  steaming  spaghetti  squash. 
Our  third  attraction  was  the  most  re- 
vered. After  years  of  effort  we  finally 
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had  a turkey — a wild  turkey — on  one 
table.  A bird  so  elusive  we  had  come 
to  consider  it  probably  mythical.  But 
now  one  had  come  to  the  Lodge  to 
roost.  It  was  not  a trophy,  nor  was  its 
capture  extraordinary,  but  the  long 
tutoring  of  the  hunters  was  a fascinat- 
ing process,  worthy  of  study. 

The  course  began  one  warm  spring 
day  in  my  college  years,  as  I skipped 
class  and  headed  for  the  hills.  My  girl- 
friend Gheryl  came  along.  Hills  were 
common,  but  cars  hard  to  come  by,  as 
we  traveled  by  thumb  and  by  foot  in 
no  particular  direction.  We  ended  up 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  the  univer- 
sity in  a stretch  of  State  Forest  that 
looked  fresh  and  pleasant. 

Suburban  Wastelands 

Having  only  recently  left  the  subur- 
ban wastelands  of  Philadelphia, 
neither  of  us  was  exactly  an  old 
woods-hand.  Thoughts  of  any  possible 
dangers  in  the  sylvan  glades  were  far 
from  our  minds.  I believe  we  still  took 
the  Bambi  cartoons  pretty  seriously  at 
that  time.  We  wandered  together  for 
some  hours,  laughing,  picnicking  and 
exclaiming  over  the  many  small  de- 
lights any  decent  woods  contains. 
Then  we  separated  briefly;  she  to  ex- 
plore the  meditative  possibilities  of  a 
small  hollow  with  a brushy  meadow 
in  the  center,  and  I to  check  out  the 
brook  we  had  just  passed. 

Fishing  was  not  yet  in  my  blood;  I 
owned  no  tackle.  But  something  has 
always  called  to  me  from  moving 
water.  For  a while  I meandered  as  the 
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stream  did.  A sunny  boulder  by  the 
water  beckoned  and  I sat,  content  to 
know  that  a brook  really  does  babble. 
Reflection  piled  upon  reflection  until 
my  musings  were  cut  by  a feminine 
shriek. 

“What  in  blazes,”  I gasped.  “Hold 
on.  I’ll  be  right  there!” 

What  could  it  be?  Flood?  Fire? 
Snake?  Bear? 

Panting  and  panicked,  I stumbled 
back  to  the  meadow.  Hunched  by  her 
meditating  tree,  Cheryl  pointed  at  a 
very  big  something  in  a pine  forty 
yards  away  across  the  clearing. 

“It  ]ust  flew  right  over  me  . . .”  she 
cried.  “What  is  it?  What  do  you  think 
it  is?” 

Puzzled,  I stood  for  a moment  or 
two,  mostly  relieved  I didn’t  have  to 
deal  with  a grizzly  or  something 
worse. 

Her  nerves  collapsing,  Cheryl  de- 
cided to  throw  herself  behind  a bush. 
“Be  careful,  Jeffrey,  don’t  let  it  see 
you,”  she  yelled. 

Suddenly,  apparently  tired  of  our 
ruckus,  the  creature  flapped  its  big, 
black  wings  and  glided  off  to  more 
understanding  glades. 

“Oh  ...  it  must  be  a turkey,”  I of- 
fered finally. 

Another  minute  passed,  then  in  her 
smallest  voice  Cheryl  said,  “.  . . I 
thought  it  was  a monster  ...” 

The  Wild  Turkey  in 
Popular  Literature  Today 

“At  30  yards  the  wary  old  tom  filled 
my  sights  with  his  awesome  spread 
tail.  I held  my  breath  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  Moments  later,  I was  collect- 
ing my  fifth  trophy  turkey  in  as  many 
seasons.  ” (From  Course  Lecture  No.  2j 

Through  with  college,  I chose  to  re- 
main in  the  nearby  countryside.  Girl- 
friends came  and  went,  but  my  love 
for  my  adopted  home  grew.  I should 
probably  have  gone  to  the  Big  Apple 
long  ago,  to  enter  the  big-city  art 
scene  and  become  a name  known 


among  inner  circles.  But  I stayed  on  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  working  at  odd 
jobs  of  all  descriptions.  I shoveled  out 
horse  stables  (having  turned  in  my  cap 
and  gown  only  a week  before) , baked 
donuts,  shoveled  garbage  at  a food 
factory,  and  finally  settled  more  or 
less  into  house  construction.  Art,  my 
nominal  profession,  was  practiced  in 
the  evenings  and  during  my  frequent 
spells  of  unemployment. 

Gradually,  too,  I became  a woods- 
man. Well,  I wouldn’t  say  I got  my 
master’s  from  the  Cherokee  School  of 
Applied  Woodlore,  but  I have  learned 
east  from  west  (usually),  beeches  from 
birches,  and  Amanita  muscaria  from 
Ephemerella  subvaria.  And  I now  well 
know  that  the  grizzly  bear  is  not  likely 
to  threaten  me  or  my  ladies  in  this 
county.  (Rumor  has  it  though,  that 
the  mountain  lion  is  returning  . . .) 

I drifted  from  house  to  room  to 
house  for  a couple  of  years,  and  even- 
tually rented  a fine,  hundred-year-old 
farmhouse  in  Oak  Hall.  The  location 
is  good — beside  a good  trout  stream, 
with  forests  nearby — and  there’s  room 
enough  for  all  my  interests  and  many 
friends.  The  transitory  nature  of 
America  is  intensified  in  a college 
community.  Nevertheless,  the  cama- 
raderie has  always  grown  quickly,  en- 
couraged by  common  interests  in  out- 
door recreations.  Since  the  residents 
have  always  spent  their  spare  time 
hunting  or  fishing  or  talking  about 
such  things,  the  house  became  known 
as  the  “Oak  Hall  Sporting  Lodge.” 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Lodge,  a fel- 
low named  Ben  took  me  under  his 
wing.  He  was  a sophomore  hunter.  He 
had  just  enough  experience  to  sort  out 
some  of  my  confusion  and  advise  me 
on  equipment.  I was  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  provide  for  myself,  possibly 
fulfilling  my  romantic  dream  of  living 
off  the  land. 

“Okay,”  he  said  approvingly,  as  he 
admired  my  new,  secondhand  12- 
gauge,  “that’s  a dandy.  That’ll  do  just 
fine.  Now  get  yourself  some  a them 
high-brass  3-inch  number  4s,  and 
we’ll  check  out  Bear  Knob  next  Satur- 
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day  when  the  turkey  season  opens.” 

Up  to  this  point,  all  I had  brought 
home  was  a few  gray  squirrels  who 
looked  despondent  as  I picked  them 
up  and  who  tended  to  inspire  the  same 
feeling  in  me.  I was  ripe  for  Ben’s  sug- 
gestion. 

I started  reading  the  outdoor  maga- 
zines at  that  point,  lingering  over  gob- 
bler tales  by  self-annointed  experts.  I 
lacked  money  for  the  fancy  camou- 
flage or  calls  the  writers  spoke  of,  but 
I figured  it  didn’t  matter.  Obviously 
dinner  was  easy  to  attract  if  you  had 
the  “right  vibrations.”  These  guys  in 
the  magazines  made  it  seem  simple, 
too,  with  their  easy  talk  of  trophy 
toms.  All  I had  to  do  was  just  sit  in  the 
woods  and  meditate.  Right? 

Wrong. 

That  Saturday,  the  next  Saturday, 
and  the  rest  of  that  whole  season  flew 
by  with  no  success.  Our  roasting  pan 
sat  idle.  One  day,  Ben  did  hit  a big 


bird  in  the  tail  with  his  shotgun.  But 
as  Ben  told  it,  “That  blasted  turkey 
just  turned  around,  stuck  out  its 
tongue  and  razzed  me,  and  then  it 
flew  off.  He  left  me  a tail  feather  to 
remember  him  by.  Oh,  boy.” 

My  eyes  widened.  All  I’d  managed 
to  do  was  get  thoroughly  lost  that  day. 
I was  already  humbler. 

My  basic  education  began.  I learned 
more  about  the  forests,  the  streams, 
and  the  game  living  there.  I read 
avidly  and  walked  a lot.  More  squir- 
rels were  taken  for  my  potpies.  Grad- 
ually, too,  I acquired  more  interesting 
dinners.  Rabbits,  pheasant,  and  grouse 
became  more  than  just  secondhand 
stories  for  me.  But  turkeys  were  my 
fall  obsession.  I spent  most  of  my 
hunting  trips  trying  different  tactics.  I 
got  up  early  to  drive  long  distances 
before  work.  I shivered  in  cold  hol- 
lows where  the  dawn  sunshine  never 
reached.  I tramped  ridge  trails,  still- 
hunted,  and  sat  in  trees.  I improvised 
calls,  studied  captive  turkeys  at  the 
university  research  pens,  and  asked 
questions.  I asked  scraggly  bearded 
men  in  bars,  in  sporting  good  stores, 
or  sitting  in  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods,  what  they  thought.  All  had 
ideas  and  advice  which  they  were 
happy  to  share.  Filled  with  confi- 
dence, I would  start  each  new  trip  in 
an  expectant  mood.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  having  seen  absolutely  no  tur- 
keys, as  always,  I would  drive  home 
befuddled,  angry  and  muttering 
under  my  breath.  No  other  Lodger 
had  any  better  results.  I noticed,  too, 
that  none  of  those  strangers  ever 
seemed  to  have  actual  turkey  evidence 
on  them. 

Finally,  I gave  up. 

Hunting,  I figured,  should  be  fun. 
A bird  in  the  hand  being  more  appe- 
tizing than  a myth,  I decided  to  take 


SUDDENLY,  a sixth  sense  warned  me  to  look 
up.  Gliding  over  the  stream  were  two  mon- 
sters. Turkeys!  Gosh  almighty!  In  the  middle 
of  a state  fish  hatchery  this  was  totally  un- 
expected. 
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lem quickly. 


what  I could  get.  Grouse  became  my 
next  true  love.  I gloried  in  that  half- 
second  of  sudden  explosive  action 
deep  in  the  briar  thickets  and  vines, 
or  Ruff  was  reason  enough  for  a 
woods-trip  any  day.  Even  got  one  now 
and  then.  There’s  nothing  like  a little 
positive  reinforcement  in  the  elass- 
room. 

Ben  had  moved  on  by  this  time. 
Letters  from  Idaho,  where  he  had 
taken  a wife  and  a forest  service  job, 
glowed  with  accounts  of  that  wilder- 
ness. Trout,  mule  deer,  and  grouse 
could  be  knocked  over  with  a stick, 
mixed- metaphorically  speaking.  Even 
the  exotic  meat  of  elk  was  no  stranger 
to  his  freezer.  But  I noticed  that  he 
never  mentioned  turkeys. 

An  old  acquaintanee,  Paul,  filled 
the  vacancy  at  the  Lodge.  Paul  was  a 
trout  expert  who  was  glad  to  teach  me 
the  finer  points  of  fly  fishing.  Spring- 
time was  now  nieer  than  ever,  with 
successful  trout  expeditions  and  tasty 
fish  fries.  But  a shadow  fell  over  us  in 
the  fall.  For  Paul,  too,  had  flunked  his 
course  in  Turkey  Hunting. 

Sure,  small  game  was  eooperative 
that  autumn,  and  venison  (Paul  had  a 
minor  in  deer  hunting)  graeed  our 
dining  table.  But  something  was  miss- 
ing, something  that  we  felt  should 
have  been  there.  We  kept  a desperate 
hope.  Paul  wistfully  said  once,  “Maybe 
this  will  be  the  year,  Jeff.  Maybe,  just 
maybe,  sometime  when  we’re  on  a 
grouse  hunt,  a big  old  turkey  will  pop 
out.  Booml’’ 


Sometimes  we  would  read  tales  of 
the  old  days.  In  1672,  John  Josselyn 
wrote,  “I  have  also  seen  threescore 
broods  of  young  Turkies  on  the  side  of 
a marsh,  sunning  themselves  in  a 
morning  betimes,  but  this  was  thirty 
years  since,  the  English  and  the  Indi- 
ans having  now  destroyed  the  breed  so 
that  ’tis  very  rare  to  meet  with  a wild 
Turkie  in  the  Woods.”  Our  eyes  would 
grow  misty  and  we  would  commiser- 
ate with  each  other  over  being  born 
too  late. 

Cultural  Influence  of  the 
Wild  Turkey 

Although  the  word  “turkey”  has  re- 
cently acquired  a disparaging  conno- 
tation in  some  circles,  in  the  past  the 
bird  itself  has  held  great  respect,  in- 
cluding that  of  Ben  Franklin  who 
wrote  in  1784,  “The  turkey  is  a much 
more  respectable  bird  [than  the  bald 
eagle]  and  withal  a true  original  native 
of  North  America.”  (From  Course 
Lecture  No.  4) 

A miserable  winter  came  along. 
Hard  ice  froze  the  whole  eounty  for 
months.  Sub-zero  temperatures  grated 
on  our  nerves.  It  was  a hard  time  for 
me.  Employment  was  scarce.  Girl- 
friends were  cruel.  I drew  a great  deal 
to  entertain  my  demons  if  not  exorcise 
them.  In  calmer  moments,  I tied  flies 
from  the  vast  inventory  of  materials 
stacked  in  the  Sporting  Lodge  living 
room.  Outside,  the  wind  howled. 

At  last,  the  season  thawed  out.  Des- 
perate to  quench  my  cabin  fever,  I 
traveled  to  Fisherman’s  Paradise.  This 
is  a state  fish  hatchery  on  Spring 
Creek,  including  a year-round,  fly- 
fishing-only stretch  of  stream.  Here 
the  creek  has  cut  itself  quite  a gorge 
by  Eastern  standards.  Steep  rocky 
hills  on  both  sides  contain  a narrow 
pretty  valley.  Clear  water  runs  over 
tumbled  limestone  rocks,  providing 
habitat  for  mayflies  and  happy  trout. 

I parked  my  battered  Chevy  and 
strolled  idly  to  my  favorite  spot,  a 
bank  at  the  downstream  end  of  the 
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state  property  seldom  visited  by  other 
anglers.  I found  myself  "where  I 
wanted  to  be  . . . trout  visible  in  front, 
the  sun  warming  me  on  an  early 
March  day.  I sat  on  a log  and  reflected 
on  the  mess  my  life  was  in  while  I tied 
on  a Golden  Hare’s  Ear  wet  fly. 

Soon  the  trout  were  helping  me  for- 
get. By  my  standards,  I had  a great 
day.  First  a fine  16-inch  rainbow 
grabbed  my  hook.  Several  of  his  lesser 
fellows  followed  his  example.  None 
put  up  storybook  fights  (in  my  opin- 
ion, because  they’re  caught  so  often) . 
In  any  case,  they  were  quickly  re- 
leased, no  doubt  to  grumble  among 
themselves  about  metal  insects. 

Contented  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks,  I returned  to  my  log  and  began 
to  devour  a peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwich.  I stared  at  nothing. 

Suddenly,  a sixth  sense  warned  me 
to  look  up.  Gliding  over  the  stream 
were  two  monsters.  Turkeysl  Gosh 
almighty!  In  the  middle  of  a state  fish 
hatchery,  this  was  totally  unexpected. 
Either  not  seeing  me  or  not  caring,  the 
birds  landed  on  the  other  side  of  some 
bushes  scarcely  fifty  feet  from  where  I 
stood  openmouthed. 

I forgot  fishing.  I forgot  girlfriends. 
I completely  forgot  peanut  butter  and 
jeUy  sandwiches.  I had  to  have  a closer 
look.  I did  my  best  to  settle  my  nerves 
and  started  to  stalk.  I hoped  they 
wouldn’t  fly  again  since  they  must 
have  been  tired  from  the  long  flight 
they’d  just  made.  The  stream  cut  them 
off  on  one  side.  I covered  another 
direction;  and  on  my  right  was  a steep 
wooded  hillside.  Catching  sight  of  me 
at  last,  they  began  to  edge  silently 
away,  up  the  hill.  I followed. 

It  was  easy  at  first.  They  were  un- 
gainly birds,  moving  rather  slowly  as 
they  inched  up  the  slope.  I got  a couple 
of  good  jumps  on  them  and  closed  to 
within  ten  feet.  Ten  feet!  Then  I 
started  to  give  out.  Grasping  at  roots, 
tearing  my  fishing  vest  on  brambles,  I 
couldn’t  haul  myself  up  any  faster.  My 
heart  pounded,  my  head  hurt,  my 
lungs  wheezed  like  broken  bagpipes. 
If  the  turkeys  were  breathing  hard,  I 


did  not  hear.  Twelve  feet!  Half  the 
hill  left.  What  would  happen  at  the 
top,  I wondered.  What  was  I doing?  I 
was  going  to  kill  myself  on  those  rocks 
. . . What  would  I do  if  I caught  one? 
Bite  it  in  the  neck?  Drink  hot  blood 
from  a flopping,  ripped-open  turkey? 

I staggered  and  clawed  and  crawled. 
I was  determined,  obsessed.  My  old 
frustrations  choked  me.  If  only  I could 
grab  that  bird  . . . everything  would 
be  great.  Eighteen  feet  away!  Oh,  no! 
They  had  reached  the  top. 

I couldn’t  see  them  any  more.  With 
a last  effort,  I dragged  myself  to  the 
top. 

Nothing. 

Not  even  a downy  feather  or  a 
dropping. 

Symbolism  of  the 
Wild  Turkey 

This  gallinaceous  bird,  once  so 
plentiful  as  to  inspire  the  contempt  of 
settlers  compelled  to  eat  it  too  often, 
has  been  reduced  to  a shadow  of  its 
former  population,  much  like  many 
other  species,  along  with  the  deple- 
tion of  woodlands  and  resources  of  the 
American  continent  in  general.  The 
turkey,  in  particular,  in  connection 
with  the  autumn  ritual  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing, must  still  symbolize  nature’s 
bounty.  If  the  wild  turkey,  the  real 
thing,  as  it  were,  is  unavailable,  as  it 
nearly  always  is  in  our  times,  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  is  left  unsatisfied.  He 
feels  cheated  and  envious  of  those 
who,  in  former  days,  ate  their  fill. 
From  there,  we  see  that  the  bird  seems 
to  symbolize  all  unattainable  scarce 
riches.  (From  Course  Lecture  No.  5j 

I went  grouse  hunting  again  in  Oc- 
tober. A great  deal  of  trout-teeming 
water  had  cooled  my  demons  since 
spring.  My  heart  was  lighter  as  I 
cruised  the  colorful  woodlands  and 
brushy  thickets.  Although  Paul  now 
owned  a pretty  young  English  setter,  I 
generally  hunted  on  my  own,  prefer- 
ring the  silent  stalk  and  surprise 
method  of  rousting  Mr.  Grouse.  I can’t 
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SECONDS  LATER,  in  spite  of  my  mental  pre- 
paredness, I was  dumbfounded  by  three 
turkeys  flushing,  one  after  the  other,  from  the 
brush  only  30  yards  away. 


say  the  success  rate  was  bragworthy, 
but  I had  my  usual  fun  for  several 
weeks.  Early  in  November,  I acted  on 
a hot  tip. 

An  old  friend  from  college  days  had 
told  me  of  his  new  residence,  a farm- 
house in  a hollow  just  five  miles  north 
of  town.  From  what  he  said,  it  sounded 
like  good  cover  and  good  hunting.  So, 
one  Wednesday  afternoon,  I drove 
over  to  check  it  out.  It  had  been 
drizzling  all  day  and  Steve  implied 
that  I might  be  a little  daft  to  proceed. 
I agreed,  but  persisted.  He’s  not  a 
hunter  himself,  but  gave  me  some  hot 
tea  and  a good  briefing  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  farm. 

The  lay  of  the  land  was  unusual — a 
regular  U-shaped,  wooded  ridge  en- 
closed a small  meadow  with  consider- 
able brush  at  the  closed  end.  Off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  U grew  extensions  of 
the  ridge  in  various  directions.  When 


I explored  the  brambly  area,  I was 
alert  for  the  sudden  thunder  of  a rock- 
eting grouse.  Instead,  I found  quiet 
evidence  of  a larger  kind  of  bird.  Mus- 
ing over  the  scratchings  and  drop- 
pings, I concluded  that  a small  flock 
of  turkeys  had  been  here  . . . recently. 
Well,  what  now,  I wondered.  Could  I 
catch  up  to  these  birds?  Unlike  my  at- 
titude during  my  last  encounter,  I was 
cool  and  thoughtful.  My  old  obsession 
was  flaming  again,  but  I had  it  under 
control.  I decided  to  investigate  the 
ridge  on  the  one  side  where  I hadn’t 
hunted  yet. 

The  woods  were  wet,  the  raindrops 
few  but  large  and  noisy.  Stalking  was 
easy.  I sneaked  up  the  forested  hill  and 
just  as  I reached  the  top  I told  myself: 
“Well,  if  they’re  anywhere  they’ll  be 
here.’’  I was  right.  Seconds  later,  in 
spite  of  my  mental  preparedness,  I 
was  dumbfounded  by  three  turkeys 
flushing,  one  after  the  other,  from  the 
brush  only  30  yards  away.  They  ap- 
peared enormous  as  they  ponderously 
sought  escape.  I tried  for  a shot,  but 
the  dense  trees  complicated  every- 
thing. Not  sure  of  a killing,  I bided  my 
time  and  didn’t  fire.  I watched  their 
direction — straight  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  U.  Evening  was  approach- 
ing so  I knew  the  flock  would  roost 
nearby.  In  the  morning  I’d  bring  Paul 
over,  and  we’d  make  a serious  go  for 
the  gobblers. 

Back  at  the  Lodge,  Paul  was  elated. 
“Three  turkeys!  You’re  kidding!  Jeff, 
we  gotta  be  back  there  tomorrow 
morning.  I’m  sure  they’ll  be  there.’’ 

From  Cozy  Covers 

At  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  we 
somehow  dragged  ourselves  from  cozy 
covers,  gathered  our  gear — in  partic- 
ular, a fancy  turkey  call  we  borrowed 
from  another  housemate — and  drove 
off.  The  first  light  of  day  was  just  fil- 
tering through  the  trees  as  we  reached 
the  farm.  The  temperature  was  mild, 
the  weather  dry,  but  the  leaves  still 
wet  and  silent  underfoot.  We  closed 
the  car  doors  as  quietly  as  we  could 
and  softly  walked  past  the  sleeping 
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farmhouse  on  our  way  up  to  the  hol- 
low. At  the  mouth  of  the  U,  I made  a 
guess.  “Paul,”  I whispered,  “I  think 
they’ll  be  on  the  ridge  to  the  right. 
Either  that,  or  in  the  hollow  where  it’s 
brushy.” 

“That  brush  is  where  you  found  all 
the  droppings,  right?” 

“Yeah.  Since  you  got  the  camou- 
flage and  the  automatic.  I’d  say  you 
should  take  the  caller,  too,  and  sneak 
partway  up  the  end  of  the  righthand 
ridge,”  I suggested.  “Wait  a little  after 
you’re  settled,  then  start  calling.  I’ll 
cover  the  other  ridge.” 

“Sounds  okay  to  me.  Good  luck, 
partner,”  whispered  Paul. 

I stepped  along  the  hillside  cau- 
tiously and  sat  by  a little  gap  for  ten 
minutes,  watching  and  waiting  in- 
tently. Around  me,  the  woods  was  full 
of  sparrows  and  chickadees  flitting 
about.  A rustle  in  the  leaves  revealed  a 
grey  squirrel  searching  for  breakfast;  I 
kept  searching  for  sight  of  the  turkeys 
I felt  certain  were  there.  Another 
hunter  came  casually  strolling  through 
the  gap  below  my  stand.  I gritted  my 
teeth.  He  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  best 
chance  I’d  had  yet.  But,  mercifully, 
the  intruder  headed  in  a harmless 
direction  and  I relaxed. 

I sneaked  to  a fresh  stand.  Moments 
later,  I heard  Paul  make  his  first  call. 
Immediately,  astoundingly,  several 
real  birds  raucously  answered!  Quickly, 
I found  another  place  to  sit,  hoping  to 
cover  the  route  the  birds  would  take  if 
scared  off  by  Paul.  He  called  several 
more  times,  taking  his  time.  The  real 
birds  continued  responding,  filling 
the  small  hollow  with  their  clucks  and 
screeches. 

Then — Boom! — I heard  a shotgun 
go  off.  I kept  my  seat  for  another 
twenty  minutes  just  in  case,  straining 
my  eyes  and  ears,  wondering  about 
the  outcome.  Finally,  Paul  whistled.  I 
walked  over.  There  he  was,  grinning 
his  widest  grin,  giving  me  the  thumbs 
up  salute. 

“Look  over  here!”  There,  in  the 
brown  oak  leaves  lay  a nice  turkey. 
“The  three  birds,  I guess  they’re  the 


same  you  saw,  came  walking  up  right 
here.  Single  file.  All  of  a sudden  there 
they  were.  They  didn’t  see  me  behind 
these  logs.  I had  the  gun  ready  and 
shot  the  middle  one.” 

I shook  his  hand  and  said,  “Well, 
I’ll  be!  . . . We  finally  got  a turkey.” 
“Do  you  want  to  try  for  those  other 
birds?”  he  asked.  “I’ll  give  you  the 
jacket  and  caller.  Maybe  we  can.  . . .” 
“No,  I don’t  think  so,  Paul.  Those 
two  birds  may  be  the  whole  flock 
around  here.  Better  to  let  them  be. 
I’m  content.” 

It  was  only  6:50  a.m.  The  sun  was 
bright  as  we  carried  our  trophy  to  the 
car.  It  was  a textbook  turkey  hunt. 

How  to  Enjoy  a Wild  Turkey 

Make  a stuffing  with  pork  sausage 
and  apples  in  addition  to  the  usual  in- 
gredients. Place  slices  of  butter  and 
bacon  on  the  bird  and  roast  slowly  in 
a covered  pan  at  325  degrees  for  as 
long  as  it  takes.  Make  a gravy  and 
serve  with  wine,  friends  and  merri- 
ment. (From  the  final  Course  Lecture) 


Books  in  Brief  . . . 

First  Book  of  Gunsmithing,  by  John 
E.  Traister,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron 
& Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  219 
pp.,  $14.95.  Written  for  the  person  want- 
ing to  enter  the  gunsmithing  business 
or  the  shooter  who  wants  a better  work- 
ing knowledge  of  his  own  firearms,  this 
book  covers  the  basics  from  cleaning 
and  maintenance  to  checkering  and  in- 
laying, with  many  photographs  and 
drawings. 

How  To  Mount  Deer,  by  Archie  and 
Bubba  Phillips,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  & Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105,  128  pp.,  $21.95.  Step-by-step  in- 
structions, from  skinning  through  to 
touch-up  painting,  show  how  you  can 
turn  your  downed  animal  into  a trophy 
to  be  proud  of  all  on  your  own.  The 
clear  instructions  and  many  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  leave  no  unan- 
swered questions. 
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Hay  and  Ringnecks — Part  II 

By  Rochelle  Fisher  and  Fred  E.  Hartman* 


AS  MANY  Pennsylvania  hunters  have 
noted,  not  only  has  it  been  diffi- 
cult to  bag  a ring-necked  pheasant  in 
recent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  just  to  find  one.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors adversely  affecting  ringneck  pop- 
ulations has  been  intensive  farming. 
Farmers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
maximize  their  yields  by  fully  utilizing 
their  land  and  employing  the  best  agri- 
cultural methods.  Hay  is  one  of  the 
crops  utilized  to  its  maximum,  and 
pheasants  prefer  hayfields  for  their  nest 
sites.  This  leads  to  a problem,  for  mow- 
ing hay  before  nesting  is  completed 
means  disaster  for  pheasants.  Not  only 
does  mowing  at  this  time  destroy  nests, 
but  it  also  kills  some  of  the  hens  on  the 
nests. 

To  demonstrate  that  pheasant  nest- 
ing success  can  be  increased  by  delay- 
ing hay  mowing,  in  1981  the  Game 
Commission  began  a delayed-mowing 
project.  In  this  project,  pheasant  nest 
success  in  hayfields  mowed  at  the 
customary  time  (mid-May  to  mid-June) 
was  compared  with  that  in  hayfields 
which  had  their  first  mowing  delayed 
by  at  least  several  weeks. 

J.  Carl  Graybill’s  GAME  NEWS  ar- 


ticle “Make  Hay  and  Ringneck  Pheas- 
ants” (July  1982)  documents  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  program  and  the  results  of 
the  first  year’s  work.  Project  study  areas 
and  control  fields  are  in  Cumberland 
and  Berks  counties.  In  Cumberland 
County,  the  set-aside  hayfields  are  on 
Farm  Game  Project  153,  a few  miles 
north  of  Shippensburg.  Participating 
landowners  are  paid  $35  per  acre  for 
those  not  mowed  until  after  June  20, 
$50  per  acre  for  those  not  mowed  at  all. 
In  Berks  County,  the  set-aside  hayfields 
are  on  State  Game  Land  280,  the  con- 
trol fields  in  Farm  Game  Project  106, 
just  to  the  west.  In  1981,  the  Berks 
County  areas  had  been  mowed  after 
June  15,  but  a subsequent  change  in 
Commission  policy  restricted  mowing 
on  Game  Lands,  so  these  fields  were  not 
mowed  in  1982. 

In  1982  as  in  1981,  we  compared  the 
control  fields  mowed  on  the  usual  time 
schedule  with  fields  having  delayed 


‘Rochelle  Fisher  was  employed  on  a temporary 
basis  by  the  Game  Commission  to  assist  with 
pheasant  and  waterfowl  research  projects;  Fred 
Hartman  is  a Research  Biologist  with  the  Game 
Commission 


TABLE  1 

FATE  OF  PHEASANT  NESTS  IN  HAY  FIELDS 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Fields  Mowed  Early 

Fields  Mowed 
After  June  20 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 

Number  of  Fields  Checked 

31 

47 

26 

39 

Acreage  Checked 

275 

408 

235 

368 

Number  of  Nests  Found 

58 

26 

30 

20 

Percent  Destroyed  by  Mowing 

94.8 

88.5 

30.0 

20.0 

Percent  Hatched 

3.4 

11.5 

57.0 

50.0 

TABLE  2 

PHEASANT  NESTING  SUCCESS  IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

Fields  Mowed 

Fields 

after  June  15 

Mowed  Early 

or  not  at  all 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 

Number  of  Fields  Checked 

13 

33 

11 

21 

Acreage  Checked 

79 

292 

47.4 

74 

Number  of  Nests  Found 

10 

29 

11 

0 

Percent  Destroyed  by  Mowing 

90.0 

96.9 

81.8 

— 

Percent  Hatched 

10.0 

3.4 

9.1 

— 

Percent  Destroyed  by  Predation 

0.0 

0.0 

9.1 

— 

mowing.  This  helped  us  to  determine 
the  inerease  in  nesting  success  which  re- 
sulted from  delaying  mowing  at  least 
several  weeks. 

PHEASANT  NESTING 
Cumberland  County 

In  1982,  39  hayfields  totaling  368 
acres  had  delayed  mowing.  This  was 
133  acres  more  than  in  1981,  when  26 
fields  were  involved.  Similar  acreages  in 
control  fields  were  checked. 

In  both  years,  pheasant  nesting  suc- 
cess was  markedly  better  in  the  delayed- 
mowed  fields  (Table  1).  One  half  of  the 
nests  hatched  here.  Success  was  consid- 
erably lower  in  early-mowed  fields: 
3.4%  in  1981  and  11.5%  in  1982.  Also, 
in  the  delayed-mowed  fields  hen  mor- 
tality due  to  mowing  was  only  half  of 
that  which  occurred  in  early-mowed 
fields. 

The  placement  of  pheasant  nests 
toward  the  edge  of  a field  continued  to 


be  noted.  From  one-third  to  one-half 
the  nests  were  located  within  35  feet  of 
a field’s  edge. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  delayed- 
mowed  fields  which  contained  nests  in 
1981  also  had  nests  in  1982.  Data  indi- 
cate that  hens  which  have  gone  through 
one  nesting  season  return  to  the  same 
field  to  nest  in  subsequent  years.  Older 
hens  produce  larger  clutches.  Perhaps 
hens  nesting  for  the  first  time  nest  more 
at  random,  thus  have  more  tendency  to 
select  early  mowed  fields.  These  obser- 
vations suggest  it  may  be  of  value  to 
retain  the  same  fields  in  a set-aside  pro- 
gram for  as  long  as  possible. 

Berks  County 

The  hayfields  on  the  Game  Land 
were  not  mowed  in  1982  (Table  2). 
Limited  searching  of  these  standing 
hayfields  was  unproductive  and  diffi- 
cult. In  addition  to  the  vegetative  den- 
sity, some  of  the  difficulty  was  due  to 
lack  of  manpower.  Because  of  federal 
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ROCHELLE  FISHER  examines  a destroyed 
pheasant  nest  in  Berks  County.  The  fact  that 
pheasants  prefer  hayfietds  for  nesting  is 
one  of  the  factors  adversely  affecting  their 
numbers. 

cutbacks  in  1982,  we  did  not  have  the 
help  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
These  young  people  had  been  of  great 
service  in  searching  for  pheasant  nests 
in  1981.  From  the  1982-83  winter  cen- 
sus on  the  Game  Land  we  noted  a 38% 
increase  in  pheasants  over  the  previous 
winter.  Perhaps  this  increase  was  due  to 
the  no- mow  policy  in  1982. 

In  the  adjoining  Farm  Game  Project 
in  Berks  County,  292  acres  (33  fields) 
of  early  mowed  hayfields  were  checked 
for  pheasant  nests.  Again,  nest  destruc- 


tion via  mowing  was  more  than  90  % . 
In  fact,  of  the  29  nests  found,  only  one 
had  hatched. 

WEATHER 

The  1982  spring  weather  was  a real 
deterrent  to  pheasant  nesting.  Much 
nesting  is  initiated  in  April.  However, 
April  1982  was  cold  and  wet,  with  a 
major  snowstorm.  Our  nest  work 
showed  a delay  in  nesting  and  evidently 
a lack  of  nesting.  Backdating  pheasant 
broods  seen  on  the  areas  showed  that 
the  hatching  period  was  three  to  four 
weeks  later  in  1982  than  in  1981. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  thus  far  in  this  project 
have  been  very  satisfying.  We  do  have 
a management  practice  that  is  benefi- 
cial to  pheasant  reproduction.  When 
everyone  works  together,  something 
good  can  be  done  for  wildlife  — in  this 
case  pheasants.  Landowners  participat- 
ing in  the  project  feel  it  is  worthwhile 
because  it  allows  them  to  help  the 
pheasant  population  recover  without 
any  economic  loss.  Indeed,  many  farm- 
ers, when  their  time  allows,  enjoy  get- 
ting out  and  helping  with  the  pheasant 
census  work. 

In  the  third  experimental  year  of  this 
project,  the  Commission  will  continue 
to  emphasize  a combination  of  game 
management  and  land  management 
policies  in  an  effort  to  bring  pheasant 
populations  to  higher  levels. 


Marlin  Hunter  Safety  Essay  Contest 

“What  it  means  to  be  an  ethical  hunter,”  is  this  year’s  topic  for  the  Marlin 
Hunter  Safety  Essay  Contest.  This  nationwide  contest  is  open  to  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  or  graduates  of  a state-sponsored  hunter  education  program.  There 
is  a Junior  category  for  participants  age  13  or  younger  and  a Senior  category  for 
those  14  and  older.  State  winners  will  receive  $50  Marlin  gift  certificates  and 
become  eligible  for  the  national  competition  where  the  prizes  are  $3000  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  and  Marlin  Model  39A  lever-action  22  rifles.  Essays  must  be  received 
by  November  15,  so  don’t  delay.  For  more  information  and  official  contest  entry 
forms  write:  Hunter  Education  Coordinator,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 
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EAGLE  KILLINGS 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


Five  eagles  were  shot  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  fall.  The  remains  of  an 
immature  golden  eagle,  with  head  and 
talons  removed,  were  found  in  Lehigh 
County;  a wounded  golden  eagle  found 
in  Clearfield  County  died  while  under- 
going rehabilitative  treatment;  an  im- 
mature bald  eagle,  banded  in  Maine, 
was  found  wounded  in  Berks  County; 
an  immature  bald  eagle,  tagged  and 
equipped  with  a radio  transmitter  as 
part  of  a large  eagle  reintroduction 
project  being  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Conservation,  was 
found  shot  to  death  in  Centre  County; 
and  — it  was  learned  in  June  — an  im- 
mature bald  eagle,  another  product  of 
New  York’s  program,  had  been  killed  in 
Greene  County  the  previous  November. 

Nothing  can  justify  these  killings. 
The  bald  eagle  is  our  national  emblem, 
an  endangered  species,  the  subject  of 
many  costly  reintroduction  projects  in 
the  northeastern  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  species  of  wildlife 
among  the  general  public. 

When  news  of  this  rash  of  killings 
beeame  known,  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate reaction  by  the  Game  Commission, 
conservation  organizations,  and  private 
citizens  to  do  something  to  curb  these 
senseless  killings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eagle  Protection 
and  Reward  Fund  was  quickly  estab- 
lished by  the  Game  Commission,  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  state  chapters  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  and  the  National  and 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federations.  The 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association 
added  their  support  soon  after. 

Pledges  and  eommitments  made  by 
these  groups  will  provide  rewards  of  up 
to  $1500  to  individuals  who  supply  in- 


formation which  leads  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  persons  found  guilty  of 
molesting,  injuring  or  killing  an  eagle. 
In  addition,  half  of  the  fine  collected 
(up  to  $2500)  from  successful  federal 
prosecutions  can  also  be  provided  as  a 
reward.  So,  for  supplying  information 
on  an  eagle  shooting  case  in  this  state, 
a person  is  eligible  for  a reward  up  to 
$4000. 

Federal  laws  are  more  stringent  than 
state  laws  in  eagle  shooting  cases,  so 
they  are  therefore  given  precedence. 
Violators  can  be  prosecuted  under  any 
or  all  three  federal  laws  protecting 
eagles:  the  Bald  Eagle  Act,  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  The  Bald  Eagle 
Act  — amended  to  include  golden  eagles 
— carries  a maximum  penalty  for  a first 
offense  of  $5000  and  a year  in  prison. 
The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  provides 
a maximum  penalty  of  $500  and  a six- 
month  sentence.  And  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  provides  a maximum  pen- 
alty of  $20,000  and  a year  in  prison. 
Therefore,  a person  found  guilty  of  kill- 
ing an  eagle  and  prosecuted  under  all 
three  laws  could  be  fined  up  to  $25,500 
and  given  a 2V2-year  sentenee.  In  the 
case  of  a second  offense,  the  penalty 
could  be  a $30,000  fine  and  a 3V2-year 
sentenee. 

Symposium 

To  get  a better  and  more  encom- 
passing view  of  this  eagle  shooting 
problem,  and  to  explore  means  for  ad- 
dressing it,  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary Association  sponsored  a sympo- 
sium early  this  past  spring.  Over  forty 
people  representing  federal  and  state 
agencies  in  the  northeast  and  various 
conservation  groups,  plus  interested  in- 
dividuals, attended  what  an  official  de- 
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ASIE  Mike  Schmit 

DGP  ED  GOSNELL  examines  immature  bald 
eagle  which  died  of  unknown  causes  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  June  1983.  This  eagle  had 
not  been  banded. 


scribed  as  “one  of  the  most  historie 
meetings  on  wildlife  protection  in  the 
nation.” 

Topics  discussed  included:  what  type 
of  individual  shoots  eagles,  law  enforce- 
ment needs  for  solving  these  eases,  a 
history  of  eagle  killings  in  the  state  and 
northeast  region,  the  effect  of  shootings 
on  the  various  state  reintroduction  proj- 
ects, and  means  for  reducing  the 
number  of  eagles  being  shot. 

There’s  no  reliable  profile  of  an  eagle 
killer.  In  most  instances  the  person  do- 
ing the  shooting  either  has  no  idea  he’s 
shooting  an  eagle  — to  him  it’s  just  a big 
bird  — or  the  bird’s  shot  for  a “trophy.” 
It’s  also  felt  that  these  birds  aren’t  actu- 
ally hunted,  but  are  shot  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself. 

There  have  been  two  cases  in  Penn- 


sylvania, one  of  which  was  the  incident 
in  Greene  County  last  year,  where  im- 
mature bald  eagles  were  shot  in  mistake 
for  turkeys.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  all  eagles  shot  last  year  were  either 
golden  eagles  or  immature  bald  eagles, 
indicate  accidental  shootings  is  a faetor 
to  consider.  It’s  unfortunate  but  evi- 
dently true  that  some  hunters  don’t 
know  what  they’re  shooting.  Eagles  and 
turkeys  are  large  dark  birds,  but  that’s 
where  the  similarity  ends. 

Not  all  eagles  have  white  heads  and 
tails.  Two  speeies  of  eagles,  both  rare, 
can  be  found  in  the  state  year  round. 
Golden  eagles  are  large,  dark-colored, 
relatively  nondescript  birds.  They  are 
normally  associated  with  forested  wil- 
derness-like habitats,  but  may  actually 
appear  anywhere  in  the  state.  Bald 
eagles  are  the  more  common  species  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  normally  asso- 
eiated  with  waterways  where  they  can 
scavenge  fish.  They  too  may  appear 
almost  anywhere  in  the  state.  Bald 
eagles  don’t  don  their  distinctive  white 
head  and  tailfeathers  until  they  beeome 
adults,  at  age  four  or  five  years.  Im- 
mature bald  eagles,  like  goldens,  are 
large,  dark,  nondeseript  birds,  although 
there  are  subtle  charaeteristics  which 
enable  knowledgeable  birdwatchers  to 
specifieally  distinguish  between  the 
two. 


Senseless 

It’s  certainly  just  as  senseless  to  kill 
a golden  eagle  as  a bald  eagle  — or  rap- 
tors in  general,  for  that  matter  — but 
these  eharaeteristies  deserve  mention 
because,  to  many  people,  many  of  the 
eagles  in  the  state  appear  to  be  just  large 
dark  hawks. 

Eagle  killings  are  diffieult  to  solve  be- 
cause usually  only  a few  individuals 
know  about  eaeh  case.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  need  to  be  notified  of  such 
incidents  immediately.  Eagle  killing 
cases  receive  a high  priority  status  from 
both  federal  and  Game  Gommission 
officers,  and  Fish  Gommission  officers 
have  been  directed  to  give  eagle 
shooting  cases  a priority  seeond  only  to 
human  endangerment.  Eaeh  ease  is 
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thoroughly  investigated  by  federal  and 
state  officers.  A “standard  evidence 
search”  is  conducted  at  the  scene  of 
every  eagle  shooting.  Tracks,  bullet 
fragments  — all  types  of  evidence  and 
information  — are  gathered.  Time  is 
critical.  If  too  much  time  elapses  be- 
tween the  incident  and  notification  of 
authorities,  much  useful  information 
can  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  reward  program  might  rectify 
this  aspect  by  making  the  public  aware 
that  eagles  are  fully  protected,  and  that 
law  enforcement  officers  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  possible  eagle- related 
violations  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
cases  are  not  handled  lightly;  there’s  a 
five-year  statute  of  limitations  on  them, 
so  even  old  information  might  prove 
valuable. 

Toward  Extinction 

Bald  eagles  were  heading  toward  ex- 
tinction until,  in  the  mid-’60s,  the  ef- 
fects of  DDT  on  eagle  reproduction 
became  known  and  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety began  publicizing  the  eagle’s  plight. 
In  1972,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Society  began  censusing  eagles,  and  the 
outlook  has  been  getting  brighter  ever 
since,  due  to  cleaner  waterways  and 
restrictions  on  pesticide  use.  These, 
coupled  with  successful  eagle  hacking 
projects,  have  brought  the  bald  eagle 
back  from  the  brink  of  extinction. 
Habitat  loss  is  a major  problem  for 
eagles,  but  they  are  recovering  through- 
out the  northeast. 

State  and  federal  experts  working 
directly  with  eagles  and  the  recovery 
projects  unanimously  agree  that,  at  the 
current  rate  at  least,  killings  are  not 
jeopardizing  this  recovery,  just  slowing 
it  down. 

The  primary  conclusions  reached 
during  the  symposium  were  to  actively 
encourage  public  support  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  to  stress  to  the  hunting 
public  the  need  to  be  especially  con- 
scious of  the  problem.  The  reward 
fund,  along  with  a multi-media  cam- 
paign featuring  television  spots,  radio 
announcements  and  a wide  distribution 
of  reward  posters  illustrating  immature 
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and  mature  bald  eagles,  have  all  been 
adopted  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  most  damaging  aspect  of  these 
killings  is  to  the  image  of  the  state’s 
hunters,  and  only  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  hunters  can  this  problem  be  rec- 
tified. Although  most  of  these  killings 
have  not  been  directly  attributed  to 
hunters,  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  sup- 
position to  place  the  blame  on  them. 
How  many  nonhunters  are  carrying 
guns  in  the  fields  and  forests  in  areas 
where  eagles  can  be  found,  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December? 
Accidents  happen;  however,  all  hunt- 
ers have  a moral  obligation  to  be  famil- 
iar with  their  quarry-,  and  there’s  no  ex- 
cuse for  shooting  at  something  that  has 
not  been  positively  identified. 

The  slobs  who  wantonly  kill  these 
majestic  creatures  are  the  ones  the 
hunting  ranks  cannot  afford.  The  im- 
age of  every  sportsman  in  the  state  has 
been  tarnished  by  the  actions  of  these 
culprits. 

Help  Needed 

State  agencies  and  conservation 
groups  have  concerted  their  efforts  to 
stop  these  outrageous  killings  and  grant 
the  eagle  the  protection  it  deserves. 
Without  the  help,  cooperation  and  con- 
sideration of  every  individual  who  calls 
himself  a hunter,  these  efforts  will  fall 
short.  We’ll  never  know  how  many 
eagles  have  been  saved  because  of  re- 
wards and  publicity,  but  all  it  takes  is 
for  one  individual,  either  mistakenly  or 
ignorantly,  to  shoot  one  eagle,  and  all 
sportsmen  will  have  another  black 
mark  against  them. 

So  do  your  part,  protect  our  sporting 
heritage.  Don’t  shoot  at  anything  you 
haven’t  positively  identified  as  legal 
game,  and  immediately  report  any  sus- 
pected eagle-related  violations. 
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Hunting  Abbot  HoIIow  is  pure 
unadulterated  pleasure.  Now,  I 
don’t  mean  the  Abbot  Hollow  that 
shows  up  on  topographical  maps  of  the 
region  and  is  wide,  sweeping  and  grand 
in  nature,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
legion  of  hunters.  We  call  that  Big  Ab- 
bot Hollow. 

No,  I mean  what  we  refer  to  simply 
as  “Little  Abbot.”  You  can  walk  from 
our  camp,  if  you’re  so  inclined,  to  the 
beginning  just  above  the  Lady  Jane 
deep  mine.  From  here  the  hollow  slopes 
gradually  upward  until  the  very  end 
where  it  inclines  sharply  and  the  climb 
is  tough  up  to  the  old  gas  well.  But  then 
you’re  on  top  of  the  highest  point 
around  and  can  see  forever  across 
Clearfield  and  into  Elk  County,  and  the 
view  reminds  you  once  again  just  why 
you’re  an  outdoorsman. 

Little  Abbot  contains  primarily  that 
visually  pleasing  blend  of  towering 
hemlocks  and  stately  hardwoods  indig- 
enous to  Pennsylvania  mountain  coun- 
try. One  afternoon  I was  about  halfway 
up  the  hollow,  keeping  to  the  left  side 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
stream  dried  up  some  very  long  time 
ago.  Easing  up  to  a huge  hemlock,  I 
hunkered  down  for  a look  see.  Almost 
instantly  movement  in  the  streambed 
about  50  yards  away  caught  my  eye.  I 
gave  my  best  imitation  of  bark  on  a 
hemlock  and  waited  for  the  critter  to 
reappear.  It  obviously  was  picking  its 
way  under  some  fallen  trees  that  lay 
across  the  streambed  like  irresponsibly 
placed  log  bridges.  Suddenly  up  out  of 
the  depression  in  the  ground  it  came, 
not  25  yards  in  front  of  me.  A bear.  In 
the  200-pound  class,  I judged,  built 
rather  long  and  lean  with  a distinctively 
long  snout.  It  ran,  mouth  open,  tongue 
out  like  a hound,  with  that  peculiar 
rolling  motion  when  everything  — feet, 
fur,  fat,  shoulders  — seems  to  be  mov- 
ing. I watched  its  progress  until  it  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

I tarried,  glued  to  my  big  hemlock 
a bit  longer,  silently  praising  my  good 
fortune.  Then  I had  to  get  back  to  the 
more  serious  task  at  hand,  but  once 
again  knew  why  I hunt  squirrels  in  the 
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“big  woods.”  You  just  never  know  what 
you’re  going  to  see  there.  Sighting  the 
bear  was  a fringe  benefit,  but  actually 
the  highlight  of  my  day  was  bagging 
the  three  grays  I had  in  the  back  of  my 
hunting  coat. 

Let  me  establish  one  thing.  I am  a 
serious  squirrel  hunter.  Fate  smiled  on 
me  when  I first  started  hunting  and 
became  associated  with  a mentor  who 
was  also  a serious  squirrel  hunter.  Back 
in  those  days,  before  the  early  small 
game  season  which  gives  a couple  of  ex- 
tra weeks  to  concentrate  solely  on  squir- 
rels, we  staged  combination  hunts.  We 
would  hunt  rabbits  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  then  slip  into  a “squirrel  woods” 
for  the  last  hour  or  two  of  our  day.  My 
first  time  out,  I shot  four  grays  with  my 
trusty  16  double  and  was  forever 
hooked. 

I got  squirrel  fever  so  bad  that  I used 
to  put  my  canvas  coat,  hat,  boots,  and 
gun  in  the  trunk  of  my  car  when  I went 
to  school.  Classes  were  over  at  3:30  and 
you  could  hunt  until  5 p.m.  I’d  jump 
into  my  old  vacuum-shift  ’47  Chevy, 
drive  out  near  the  Westmoreland 
County  line  and  slip  into  the  woods  for 
the  last  hour  of  hunting. 

It  was  about  then  I began  to  notice 
that  while  sitting  for  squirrels  I saw  an 
awful  lot  of  other  game  too.  Of  most 
interest  to  me  were  the  many  deer  I 
saw. 

Big  Rack 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  big- 
gest racks  I’ve  seen  on  a buck  on  the 
hoof  was  while  squirrel  hunting  outside 
Trafford,  in  Westmoreland  County,  the 
Friday  after  Thanksgiving,  1959.  I was 
hunting  in  a deep  hollow  bordered  on 
top  by  overgrown  fields.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  three  rabbit  hunters,  this 
buck  slipped  down  over  the  sidehill, 
right  past  me.  The  other  hunters  never 
saw  that  buck  and  that  buck  never  saw 
me.  He  had  a rack  like  two  clothes 
trees. 

To  adequately  describe  my  true  feel- 
ings about  squirrel  hunting.  I’ve  had  to 
do  a lot  of  soul  searching.  First,  I de- 
termined early  on  that  I am  a solitary 
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SUDDENLY,  up  out  of  the  depression  in  the 
ground  it  came,  not  25  yards  in  front  of  me. 
A bear.  In  the  200-lb.  class,  I judged,  long  and 
lean. 


person  by  nature.  I prefer  to  hunt  alone 
and  I also  prefer  to  hunt  in  the  woods. 
And  the  more  woods  there  are  the  bet- 
ter I like  it.  Squirrel  hunting  does  a fine 
job  of  assuaging  these  idiosynerasies. 

Secondly,  I feel  that  squirrel  hunting 
is  a challenge,  for  this  fine  little  game 
animal  is  wary,  elusive,  and  under- 
rated. But  I guess  the  most  important 
factor  is,  I now  use  squirrel  hunting  to 
sharpen  my  skills  for  big  game  hunting. 
I guess  you  could  call  it  a prelude.  You 
see,  I hunt  bushytails  exactly  the  same 
way  I hunt  deer,  and  probably  with  the 
same  intemsity.  I mostly  stump  hunt, 
but  occasionally  use  some  slow  deliber- 
ate stalking. 

When  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  buy  into  a hunting  camp  in  Clear- 
field County  back  in  the  early  ’60s,  and 
graduate  to  the  big  woods,  I used  squir- 
rel hunting  to  learn  the  area  surround- 
ing our  camp  as  well  as  I know  my  own 
backyard.  I shot  squirrels  and  found 
out  where  the  deer  were.  This  is  no 
great  revelation,  really,  because  prime 
squirrel  hunting  times,  namely  sunrise 


and  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset,  also 
happen  to  be  when  deer  are  moving 
naturally. 

I do  all  my  squirrel  hunting  in  the 
mountains  now,  hunting  almost  exclu- 
sively where  I’m  going  to  hunt  deer.  I’ve 
shot  an  awful  lot  of  squirrels  in  my  life. 
I’ve  also  shot  my  share  of  deer.  I believe 
there  is  a correlation. 

Squirrels  can  be  located  just  about 
anywhere  in  the  big  woods,  but  natur- 
ally some  spots  are  far  better  than 
others.  The  availability  of  squirrels  in 
the  mountains,  however,  is  inseparably 
tied  to  the  availability  of  feed  and  den 
trees.  And  I’ve  found  that  if  you  do  dis- 
cover a good  spot  it  will  tend  to  be  pro- 
ductive year  in  and  year  out. 

There’s  a sidehill  near  our  camp 
where  I’ve  shot  squirrels  consistently  for 
almost  20  years.  One  particular  area  is 
a blend  of  enormous  old  beech  trees,  big 
hemlocks,  hickory,  and  fertile  oaks  that 
lay  down  so  many  acorns  sometimes  it’s 
like  trying  to  walk  on  a field  of  marbles. 
Five  years  ago  I counted  fourteen  dif- 
ferent squirrels  in  there  in  one  morning 
of  hunting.  One  afternoon  while  squir- 
rel hunting  there,  I also  saw  the  larg- 
est flock  of  turkeys  I’ve  ever  seen. 

I probably  should  note  here  that  dur- 
ing any  particular  season  I make  it  a 
rule  never  to  shoot  out  a good  spot.  I 
might  take  four  or  five  there,  but  then 
move  on  and  generally  don’t  come  back 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Whether  this  theory  is  right  or  wrong 
doesn’t  concern  me.  I believe  in  leav- 
ing some  “for  seed.” 

Hunting/Scouting 

My  best  friend  and  constant  compan- 
ion on  squirrel  hunting  forays  into  the 
mountains  is  Clyde  Harris  Jr.  of  Evans 
City,  an  especially  accomplished  out- 
doorsman.  We  go  our  separate  ways 
during  the  day  and  then  compare  notes 
at  night  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Clyde 
agrees  that  our  method  definitely  gives 
an  advantage  when  big  game  season  ar- 
riv'es.  JkVhy  spend  an  hour  or  so  scout- 
ing, the  day  before  your  season  opens, 
when  you  can  spend  days  hunting, 
scouting  and  honing  your  skills  at  the 
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same  time?  You  can  sit  for  the  first  three 
hours  in  the  morning  and  the  last  three 
at  night,  and  in  between  practice  stalk- 
ing while  you’re  scouting  the  country- 
side. And  contrary  to  popular  belief. 
I’ve  shot  a whole  passel  of  squirrels 
while  slipping  around  in  the  woods  dur- 
ing the  so-called  slow  hours,  from  10 
a.m.  till  3 p.m.,  all  the  while  seeing 
some  real  interesting  sights  in  our 
mountains. 

Lung-Busting  Slope 

One  morning  in  late  November  I was 
hunting  in  the  Blackwell  area,  near  the 
Elk-Clearfield  county  line.  I started  up 
Long  Branch,  then  decided  to  climb 
that  lung-busting  east  slope.  I worked 
up  near  the  top,  picking  my  way 
through  the  heavy  laurel  where  all  the 
springs  are  and  the  ground  is  moss  cov- 
ered and  marshy  and  the  snow  never 
seems  to  last.  Anyone  that’s  hunted  up 
there  knows  exactly  where  I mean. 

As  usual,  I was  purely  fascinated  by 
my  surroundings  but  decided  to  serious 
up  and  get  out  into  the  hardwoods  and 
try  to  pick  up  a squirrel  or  two  for  the 
pot.  I intended  to  ease  over  to  a spot  I 
had  in  mind  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
park  my  carcass  so  I wouldn’t  alert  any 
foraging  greys. 

I paused  before  leaving  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  laurel  to  take  a last  look 
around.  Just  then  a prime  forkhorn 
came  out  of  another  section  of  the  laurel 
and  into  the  open  woods  no  more  than 
30  or  40  yards  in  front  of  me.  Right  on 
his  heels  was  a nice  6-point  with  a tight 
compact  rack,  one  guaranteed  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  any  buck  hunter’s  heart 
on  opening  morning.  I watched  for 
several  minutes  as  they  browsed  uncon- 
cernedly. 

But  then,  and  don’t  ask  me  how  be- 
cause hunters  just  seem  to  know,  I got 
that  certain  feeling.  There  was  no 
movement,  no  sound,  nothing  discern- 
ible except  mountain  instinct,  yet  I 
slowly  turned  my  head  in  the  direction 
the  two  bucks  had  come  from. 

I found  myself  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  one  of  the  best  looking  bucks  I 
think  I’ve  ever  seen.  Only  his  head  was 


I FOUND  MYSELF  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  one 
of  the  best  bucks  I’ve  ever  seen.  Only  his 
head  was  visible,  protruding  from  the  wall  of 
mountain  laurel.  His  neck  was  huge,  his 
muzzle  gray,  and  his  rack  immense. 

visible,  protruding  from  the  wall  of 
mountain  laurel.  His  neck  was  huge,  his 
muzzle  was  gray,  and  his  rack  was  im- 
mense. He  had  to  be  a 12-point,  or 
better. 

The  other  two  bucks  never  knew  I 
was  there,  but  this  old  boy  did.  I guess 
he  didn’t  get  to  be  his  age  by  being  un- 
observant. He  looked  me  right  in  the 
eye  for  a fuU  minute  or  so  and  then  just 
eased  back  out  of  sight.  As  if  on  cue  the 
other  two  bucks  also  melted  into  the 
wall  of  laurel. 

The  three  bucks  together  created 
another  of  those  outdoor  images  that 
etches  itself  so  indelibly  on  my  memory, 
and  helps  make  each  day  afield  so  ever- 
lasting. You  know  what,  though?  I was 
more  excited  about  those  three  nice 
greys  I shot  up  there  that  morning.  And 
fried  squirrel  and  mashed  potatoes 
made  a right  fine  supper  an  evening 
later. 

But  guess  where  I hunted  the  first 
morning  of  buck  season? 
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YOU  THINK  BACK  TO  SEPTEMBER  when  you  started  to  scout  for  rub  marks  on  small  sap- 
lings, as  you  knew  the  bucks  did  this  to  remove  the  velvet  from  their  antlers. 
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FIRST  DEER  HUNT 

By  John  A.  Badger 

ASIE,  Soutwest  Division 


SO,  NOW  IT  IS  time  for  your  first 
deer  hunt.  Even  while  you  hunted 
bear,  every  time  you  saw  a herd  of 
deer  — espeeially  the  ones  with  the  niee 
bueks  — you  were  reminded  of  the  com- 
ing season.  During  bear  season,  deer 
didn’t  seem  scared  and  were  still  travel- 
ing their  regular  trails  and  feeding  with 
little  concern.  But  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  will  be  a different  story.  After  a 
buck  is  shot  at  a couple  of  times  and 
forced  off  his  regular  trails,  he  might 
be  traveling  any  direction  where  he 
feels  safe.  Although  normally  bucks 
tend  to  work  into  the  wind  and  bed 
down  where  air  currents  will  bring  any 
abnormal  scent  to  them,  they  seem  to 
abandon  these  precautions  when 
chased.  Deer  do  like  thick  brushy  areas 
where  they  can  easily  feed  on  browse 
(the  small  tasty  ends  of  twigs)  and  still 
at  the  same  time  be  concealed.  After 


things  have  quieted  down  for  a few 
days,  you  can  usually  find  them  right 
back  in  their  home  territory. 

You  think  back  to  September  when 
you  started  to  scout  the  woods  for  rub 
marks  on  small  saplings,  as  you  knew 
the  bucks  did  this  to  remove  the  velvet 
from  their  antlers  and  to  let  other  bucks 
know  they  were  in  the  area.  I’ve  seen 
nice  bucks  rubbing  their  antlers  in  De- 
cember, long  after  all  the  velvet  was 
gone. 

When  scouting  an  area,  try  to  get 
several  bucks  lined  up.  Many  times  I’ve 
known  of  hunters  finding  one  nice 
buck.  They  would  go  out  week  after 
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week  to  watch  it.  Come  the  first  day  of 
the  season,  they  could  not  find  it.  It 
would  really  ruin  their  day  when  I told 
them  I had  picked  it  up  dead,  on  the 
highway,  two  days  before  the  season 
opened. 

The  second  week  of  the  deer  season 
is  always  a challenge  to  the  real  buck 
hunter.  By  then,  bucks  are  really 
spooky.  In  steep  mountain  country  I’ve 
kicked  bucks  out  from  under  little 
bushes  on  a rockslide  and  had  them  dig 
and  scramble  their  way  up  over  the  top 
as  fast  as  I was  sliding  down  the  hill! 

In  Milk  House 

In  open  farm  country,  a corner  of 
timothy  in  a small  valley,  a patch  of 
brush  in  a fencerow,  or  just  an  old 
abandoned  field  can  yield  a real  trophy. 
A few  years  ago  my  son  Eric  and  I 
observed  a nice  buck  sneaking  into  an 
abandoned  stone  milk  house.  From  all 
indications,  he  had  taken  refuge  there 
before.  When  I was  assigned  to  Clarion 
County  some  years  ago,  many  of  us  ob- 
served a real  trophy  buck  in  early  fall. 
It  disappeared  around  Thanksgiving 
and  was  never  seen  again  until  after 
Christmas,  even  though  many  hunters 
searched  for  him  every  day.  Weeks 
later,  an  elderly  lady  told  me  how  she’d 
enjoyed  watching  a beautiful  buck  hide 
in  the  lilac  bush  just  a few  feet  from  her 
dining  room  window.  He  was  so  close 
that  she  got  a kick  out  of  watching  him 
chew  his  cud.  I advised  her  to  get  a 
good  supply  of  Safety  Zone  signs  for  the 
next  year  if  she  was  going  to  tell  that 
story  to  some  people. 

if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  bag  a nice 
trophy,  you  will  probably  not  see  him 
for  more  than  a few  minutes  — probably 
just  seconds  — before  he  becomes  yours 
and  the  hunt  is  over  and  the  work  is 
about  to  begin.  (It  has  always  amazed 
me  how  it  takes  the  average  hunter  half 
an  hour  to  tell  me  how  he  shot  his 
trophy,  when  I know  only  seconds 
could  be  involved  in  the  actual  kill!) 

There  are  several  phamplets  on  how 
to  field-dress  your  deer;  it  never  hurts 
to  carry  one  of  these  with  you  to  study 
as  you  sit  on  watch.  It  really  makes  a 


game  protector’s  afternoon  when 
somebody  walks  into  his  office  and  asks 
him  to  come  out  and  gut  his  deer  — the 
one  he  shot  at  7 a.m.  that  day.  Espe- 
cially as  the  game  protector  is  just  then 
trying  to  take  care  of  three  illegal  deer, 
settle  nine  Game  Law  cases,  and  set  up 
a search  for  a lost  hunter. 

While  deer  hunting,  always  carry  a 
sharp  knife,  a pen,  and  a drag  rope.  It’s 
a good  idea  to  drag  the  deer  with  its 
head  pointing  in  the  same  direction  you 
are  moving. 

As  the  years  go  by,  you  will  have  to 
decide  what  kind  of  deer  hunter  you  are 
going  to  be.  There  are  still  a few  trophy 
hunters  left,  but  most  of  us  are  just 
plain  old  everyday  hunters.  I’ve  taken 
several  nice  racks,  but  now  after  I see 
the  deer  is  legal,  my  biggest  concern  is 
to  make  a neck  shot  so  as  not  to  waste 
any  meat. 

Still  Most  Exciting 

To  me,  deer  hunting  is  still  the  most 
exciting  sport  in  the  world,  so  I’m  look- 
ing forward  to  this  season.  Remember 
to  tag  your  deer  before  moving  it,  and 
unload  your  firearm  as  soon  as  possible 
— at  least  before  you  get  to  the  car. 
Clean  your  deer  properly  and  take  good 
care  of  the  meat.  There  are  hundreds 
of  recipes  using  deer  meat.  Although  I 
have  a lot  of  mine  ground  into  deer- 
burgers,  I usually  have  the  hindquar- 
ters smoked  and  cured  into  ham  — good 
eating!  And  broiled  venison  chops  — 
well,  there’s  nothing  better. 

Enjoy  your  hunt,  obey  the  laws  and 
be  a good  sport. 
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WISE  HUNTERS  realize  that  find- 
ing game  is  much  like  selling  from 
door  to  door:  given  reasonably  parity 
in  performance,  success  depends  most 
on  time  spent.  Tenting  or  siting  RVs  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  action  means 
more  time  in  the  field  and  better 
coverage  of  the  prime  dawn  and  dusk 
periods.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
camp  can  waste  more  time  on  camp 
chores,  and  particularly  on  cooking  and 
cleanup,  than  they  save  by  being  on- 
site. One  cure  for  this  is  the  “beans  and 
franks”  — what  I call  the  Turns  — route. 
A better  approach  is  cooking  game  and 
other  camp  meals  with  easy  cleanup  foil 
methods  that  can  also  work  well  at 
home. 

Eoil  is  cheap,  easy  to  tote  and  con- 
venient to  ase.  Most  folks  tote  foil  wrap- 
ped sandwiches  to  stand  or  blind,  but 
few  realize  that  if  it’s  freezing  or  wet 
a layer  of  foil  over  their  shoulders  or 
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FOILING 

AROUND 


By  Louis  Bignami 


FOIL  IS  CHEAP,  easy  to  tote  and  convenient 
to  use.  It  is  one  cure  for  the  outdoorsman’s 
common  “beans  and  franks”  approach  to 
cooking. 

around  their  waist  between  underwear 
and  insulation  lets  them  stay  drier  and 
warmer.  Then,  too,  foil  between  one’s 
air  mattress  or  pad  and  the  tent  floor 
acts  as  a condensation  barrier  to  keep 
sleeping  bags  warm.  Also,  foil  on  a 
hook  makes  emergency  fishing  lures 
and  foil  on  a flintlock  makes  a mini 
raincoat  to  keep  your  powder  dry.  And 
foil  can  do  much  else. 

One  of  foil’s  more  important  func- 
tions is  reducing  camp  cleanup  time. 
Put  a layer  of  foil  on  the  outside  of  pots 
and  the  foil,  not  the  pot,  collects  camp- 
stove  soot.  Of  course,  if  you  forget  to 
do  this,  you’ll  find  foil  wraps  a conven- 
ient way  to  keep  sooted  pots  off  your 
other  gear.  While  speedy  camp  cleanup 
alone  would  justify  the  use  of  foil,  it’s 
the  quality  of  foil-cooked  game  and/or 
fish,  that  makes  camp  or  home  foil 
cooking  so  attractive. 

A simple  step  such  as  lining  frying 
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pans  with  folded  foil  ridge  in  the  mid- 
dle lets  you  cook  eggs  in  butter  on  one 
side  and  bacon  in  the  other,  or  fresh 
trout  and  hash  browns  on  one  burner 
without  unwelcome  mixing  of  flavors. 

Line  a bucket  with  foil  and  face  it 
toward  the  fire  for  a makeshift  oven  to 
bake  a pie  or  biscuits,  or  use  foil  on 
sticks,  coathangers  or  other  field  expe- 
dients to  make  a reflector  oven.  It’s  even 
simpler  to  build  a fire  on  a dry  rock  — 
wet  rocks  sometimes  shatter  if  heated 
— and,  after  the  rock’s  hot,  brush  the 
embers  away,  and  cook  in  foil  on  rock 
for  potless  cooking.  Eggs  in  buttered  foil 
cups  floated  in  a frying  pan  half  full  of 
water  that’s  covered  with  a foil  lid 
poach  nicely  in  camp  too. 

Cooking  game  in  foil  is  only  a bit 
more  complicated.  Most  recipes  for 
stews,  daubes  and  other  dishes  which 
are  either  simmered  or  steamed  work 
well  for  foil  cooks.  So  use  your  own 
favorites  if  the  sample  recipes  offered 
here  don’t  suit.  I know  I’ve  modified 
Julia  Child’s  recipes  for  foil  and  found 
recipes  in  How  To  Cook  His  Goose,  by 
Karen  Creen  and  Betty  Black,  easy  to 
work  into  foil  too.  The  latter  book  is 
especially  recommended  for  those  who 
cook  game,  birds  and  fish. 

A few  rules  improve  foil  cookery 
results.  First,  we  cut  game  into  bite-  or 
serving-size  pieces  to  save  cooking  time 
and  fuel.  This  lets  us  make  cooking  “en- 
velopes” of  uniform  size  and,  most  im- 
portant, thickness  that  will  all  get  done 
at  the  same  time. 

Second,  we  often  marinate  game  in 
a combination  of  white  or  red  wine, 
olive  oil,  spices,  garlic,  etc.  Older  rab- 
bits and  bucks  might  also  need  a dash 
of  meat  tenderizer  in  the  marinade. 

Third,  we  envelope  our  foil  recipes 
into  individual  servings  so  the  excess  can 
be  frozen  at  home  until  needed.  This 
lets  us  remove  only  as  many  serving 
portions  as  we  need  from  the  freezer 
and  saves  a very  large  amount  of  time 
so  we  can  spend  field  hours  hunting  and 
time  at  home  with  our  guests.  Enve- 
lopes should  be  tightly  folded  with 
double  seams  pinched  shut  and,  with 
liquid  contents,  double  layered. 
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FOIL  ENVELOPES  should  be  tightly  folded 
with  double  seams  pinched  shut  and,  with 
liquid  contents,  double  layered. 


Fourth,  it’s  very  important  that  tem- 
peratures inside  foil  envelopes  don’t  rise 
over  210  degrees.  This  means  either 
simmering  them  in  a water  bath  or 
cooking  them  with  hot  ashes,  not  red 
hot  coals.  The  reason  is  simple.  If  sauces 
boil  inside  envelopes,  the  steam  pro- 
duced blows  seams  out  and  the  contents 
leak  away. 

It’s  quite  easy  to  control  temperatures 
in  a water  bath  — just  keep  it  at  a sim- 
mer—so  those  lacking  old-time  ash 
cooking  skills  might  want  to  set  a pot 
on  their  fire  instead  of  trying  ashes. 
Note  that  waterbath  pots  on  campfires 
are  somewhat  self-regulating.  If  they 
get  too  hot  they  boil  over  and  cut  the 
heat  by  wetting  the  fire.  Waterbaths 
also  keep  contents  warm  so,  when 
things  are  done  but  some  hunters  still 
afield,  you  can  simply  leave  their  enve- 
lopes in  the  pot  until  they  return.  Given 
less  than  arctic  weather,  things  will  stay 
reasonably  warm  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Waterbath  cooking  is  also  easier  to 
time;  in  most  cases  it  seems  to  take 
about  30  percent  longer  than  when 
cooking  in  coals.  However,  both  sys- 
tems require  experience  so  you  might 
test  them  at  home  by  opening  sample 
envelopes  when  you  think  they’re  done. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it’s  time  to  transfer 
contents  to  a foil-lined  frying  pan. 
Don’t  try  refolding  packets.  They  never 
seal  well  the  second  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  let’s  look  at  some 
sample  recipes  on  the  following  page. 
Feel  free  to  modify  to  suit  your  taste  in 
seasonings.  All  feed  four  hungry  hunt- 
ers. Add  french  bread,  salad  and,  if  you 
like,  wine.  And  enjoy! 
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Some  Bignami  Recipes 


Poached  Phefisant 

2 cleaned  pheasants  cut  into  serving 
pieces 

4 potatoes,  peeled  and  sliced  V4-inch 
thick 

4 carrots,  cut  into  chunks 
V2  cup  butter 
V4  cup  white  wine 
V2-teaspoon  tarragon 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

If  doing  this  at  home,  brown  pheasant  in 
butter  in  a skillet;  otherwise  it’ll  look  a bit 
bare  but  still  taste  great.  Pull  off  four  square 
pieces  of  foil.  Divide  butter  into  four  parts 
and  coat  foil  except  where  it’s  to  be  folded. 
Spread  out  the  solid  ingredients,  sprinkle 
on  white  wine  and  spices,  envelope  and 
cook  about  an  hour  in  water  bath. 

Sticky  Quail 

4 quail,  cleaned  (one  each) 

4 small  onions,  peeled 
V4-CUP  butter 
1 cup  plum  jam 
V4-cup  vinegar 

3 tablespoons  soy  sauce 
pepper  to  taste 

Insert  onions  into  quail.  Butter  one 
square  of  foil  for  each  bird.  Mix  jam, 
vinegar  and  soy  sauce  and  coat  quail  in- 
side and  out.  Envelope  and  cook  about  45 
minutes  in  a water  bath.  Note:  keep  paper 
towels  handy  on  this  one.  The  result,  while 
extremely  delicious,  is  extremely  sticky.  We 
serve  with  rice  and  pass  around  damp 
towels.  Double  sauce  ingredients  and  this 
is  a winner  with  duck  too. 


Demi-Orange  Duck 

2 cleaned,  parboiled  mallards  or 
4 teal,  halved. 

V2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1 small  jar  orange  marmalade 

1 orange,  sliced 

V2  cup  orange  liqueur  (optional,  but 
good) 

Butter  foil,  add  orange  slice,  coat  duck 
with  marmalade  and  top  with  orange  slice, 
sprinkle  on  liqueur,  envelope  and  cook  an 
hour.  Note:  this  bakes  well  uncovered  if 
you’ve  an  oven  handy.  At  home  we  add 
heated  brandy  to  the  serving  pan  at  the  last 
minute  and  serve  flambe.  Admittedly,  it’s 
not  quite  as  good  as  the  “real”  french  ver- 
sion of  this  recipe,  but  it’s  quite  nice  on  its 
own. 

Italian  Hunter’s  Venison 

2 lbs.  venison  cut  in  1-inch  cubes 

1 lb.  of  small  white  onions,  quartered 
V2  lb.  fresh  or  can  of  canned  mushrooms 

1 lb.  fresh  tomatoes  or  medium  can, 
drained 

1 cup  red  wine 
V4  cup  olive  oil 
V2  teaspoon  basil 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

At  home  you  can  dredge  venison  in  flour 
and  brown  in  olive  oil  first.  In  the  field,  we 
brush  oil  on  four  foil  pieces  and  layer  veni- 
son and  vegetables,  adding  seasoning, 
tomatoes  and  red  wine  last.  This  dish 
works  best  when  it’s  simmered  in  a water 
bath  for  at  least  two  hours.  If  venison’s 
“mature,”  it  might  need  longer. 

Foiling  Around 

A large  number  of  traditional  recipes  can 
be  prepared  for  foil  cooking.  While  we’ve 
not  done  so  here,  we  often  brown  or  pre- 
cook at  least  some  of  the  ingredients— usu- 
ally the  fowl  or  meat— at  home.  These  can 
be  frozen  in  envelopes  with  their  sauce.  If 
you  allow  extra  foil,  you  can  add  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  thawed  contents  of  the 
foil  and  then  cook.  The  result  seems  far 
superior  to  precooked,  thawed  frozen 
vegetables.  This  approach  is  especially 
good  for  guests  at  home;  it’s  our  experi- 
ence that,  after  a day  in  the  field,  hunters 
will  eat  just  about  anything. 


Beaver  Springs  Flood  Control, 
Waterfowl  and  Fishing  Lake 

By  Charlie  Huff 

District  Conservationist,  Snyder  County 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


The  new  flood  control  and 
143-acre  recreation  lake  near 
Beaver  Springs  is  almost  complete.  The 
project  has  been  providing  downstream 
flood  control  since  June  1982.  Although 
the  water  control  gates  have  remained 
open  since  installation,  flood  water 
from  areas  as  far  away  as  McClure  and 
Crossgrove  have  formed  temporary 
lakes  several  times,  ranging  from  40  to 
143  acres  in  size.  Heavy  rainfall  in 
March  1983  stored  an  estimated  121 
million  gallons  of  floodwaters  in  the 
system . 

The  Snyder  County  commissioners 
continue  to  look  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  for  management  of 
the  surrounding  farmland  as  well  as  the 
lake  area.  Information  recently  re- 
ceived notes  that  water  control  gates 
(creating  the  143- acre  permanent  lake) 
will  be  closed  before  this  article  ap- 
pears, probably  in  July.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission will  be  stocking  the  lake  this  fall 
with  chain  pickerel  and  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill  and  black  crappie  finger- 
lings. 

The  Game  Commission’s  local  land 
management  unit  continues  its  conser- 
vation practices  on  the  surrounding 
farmlands.  Several  thousand  feet  of 
border  cuttings,  subsurface  drains  and 
waterways  now  being  installed  are 
some  of  the  many  practices  which  im- 
prove the  crop  producing  capability  of 
the  area  as  well  as  encourage  its  use  by 
wildlife.  Recent  sightings  include 
white-tailed  deer,  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants, red  and  gray  foxes,  and  over 
twenty  species  of  songbirds.  Also,  these 
twelve  species  of  waterfowl  have  been 


sighted  in  and  around  the  lake  area: 
whistling  swans,  mallards,  pintails, 
teal,  mergansers,  wigeons,  gadwall, 
wood  ducks,  scaups,  black  ducks,  ring- 
necked ducks  and  Canada  geese. 

The  Game  Commission  has  worked 
with  the  site  contractor  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  retain  certain 
trees  and  stumps  for  waterfowl  habitat 
in  or  near  the  upper  permanent  pool. 
The  Game  Commission  has  also 
worked  with  Boy  Scouts  from  the  Port 
Trevorton  area  to  make  over  thirty 
bluebird  and  thirty  duck  nesting  boxes 
to  be  used  here. 

Vehicles  Restricted 

PGC  Land  Manager  Kermit  Dale  re- 
minds visitors  that  the  use  of  vehicles 
is  restricted  on  this  entire  area  by  gates 
and  signs.  This  will  assist  in  preventing 
soil  erosion  in  the  lake  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  have  a positive  impact 
on  the  use  of  the  area  by  wildlife.  The 
Game  Commission  will  continue  to 
provide  information  and  management 
as  the  area  is  developed. 

Snyder  County  commissioners  look 
forward  to  the  flood  control  protection 
this  lake  will  provide  in  the  years 
ahead,  as  well  as  to  the  fishing  and 
hunting  use  of  this  area  by  the  public. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  notes 
that  this  is  just  one  of  twenty-two 
similar  multi-purpose  lakes  they  have 
constructed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  larg- 
est such  structure  is  1740-acre  Lake 
Wilhelm  in  Mercer  County.  The  239- 
acre  Walker  Lake,  constructed  in  1970 
near  Troxelville  and  owned  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  is  another  such  project. 
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A Wheelbarrow  For 
Opening  Day 

By  Roy  H.  Cline,  Jr. 


IT  WAS  getting  late  in  the  afternoon 
as  my  brother  Mike  and  I sat  down 
to  rest  a spell.  We  had  been  hunting 
turkey  that  autumn  day  in  our  favorite 
stomping  grounds.  As  we  sat  there  shar- 
ing thoughts  and  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  a fast-disappearing  sun,  we  found 
ourselves  recalling  past  experiences. 
Memories  obtained  from  years  of  hunt- 
ing these  very  ridges,  pine  hills,  hollows 
and  creek  bottoms  located  on  our 
uncle’s  and  neighbor’s  woodlands  in 
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Fulton  County.  After  reliving  some  of 
the  thrills,  frustrations  and  overall 
satisfaction  we  had  encountered  hunt- 
ing turkey,  our  conversation  turned  to 
deer  hunting. 

We  had  dragged  over  a dozen  bucks, 
and  the  stories  that  went  with  them,  up 
out  of  there  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Since  it  is  a mile  and  a half  to  our 
mother’s  home  where  we  park  our  ve- 
hicle, the  long  drag  home  had  become 
an  old  story. 

My  brother-in-law  Ted,  Mike  and  I 
all  have  our  favorite  deer  stands  from 
which  we  hunt  alone,  as  do  most  hunt- 
ers in  the  area.  When  one  of  us  has 
success,  he  leaves  word  and  heads  in, 
leaving  the  others  to  hunt.  The  task  of 
dragging  the  deer  becomes  even  more 
difficult  if  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground.  This  was  what  brought  us  to 
the  decision  to  add  my  old  wheelbar- 
row to  our  three-man  equipment  list. 
Above  the  woods  where  we  would  be 
hunting,  a long  flat  field  leads  to  an  ob- 
solete roadbed  which  runs  by  our  home 
place.  This  road  is  no  longer  open  to 
motor  vehicles,  but  we  figured  it  would 
make  for  good  wheelbarrowing. 

Rewarding 

Walking  home,  we  listened  to  a great 
horned  owl  and  watched  a slow-rising 
moon  appear  above  the  pine  hill.  Sil- 
houetted against  it  was  one  extra  tall 
jackpine.  Even  though  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  those  few  moments  were 
more  than  enough  reward  for  the  day’s 
outing,  our  decision  on  the  wheelbar- 
row was  to  prove  rewarding  also. 

Sunday  afternoon,  the  day  before 
buck  season  opened,  found  Ted,  Mike 
and  me  going  on  one  more  scouting 
expedition  to  check  out  our  stands  for 
the  next  day.  We  unloaded  the  wheel- 
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barrow  from  my  truck  and  set  off.  The 
temperature  was  in  the  50s  and  the 
same  type  of  weather  was  called  for  on 
Monday.  Near  the  area  where  we 
would  be  hunting,  we  hid  the  wheel- 
barrow among  a stand  of  pines.  The 
next  day  would  tell  if  we  needed  it  or 
not.  We  saw  plenty  of  rubs  and  other 
deer  signs  that  afternoon  but  no  deer, 
although  in  previous  scouting  trips  I 
had  seen  a good  many  deer  in  the  area, 
including  several  bucks. 

I sat  in  the  den  that  evening,  listen- 
ing to  Mike  picking  “Cumberland  Gap” 
on  his  banjo  and  enjoying  the  heat  from 
the  parlor  stove.  Watching  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  flickering  flames,  my 
thoughts  turned  again  to  hunting.  I 
thought  of  how,  when  I was  in  grade 
school,  I couldn’t  wait  for  the  school 
bus  to  round  the  last  turn  to  Grand- 
father Berkstresser’s  farm  to  see  if  he  or 
his  son  Ralph  had  a deer  hung  up.  I re- 
called how  my  old  friend  Woodie  had 
enriched  me  with  stories  from  his  50 
years  of  hunting.  And  I wondered  if  the 
buck  we  would  be  hunting  the  next  day 
might  be  the  great-great-grandson  of 
one  of  those  whose  racks  were  hanging 
before  me  on  the  wall. 

At  4:30  the  alarm  transformed  me 
from  a restless  sleeper  to  a hustling  chef. 
My  objective  for  the  next  half-hour  was 
to  see  that  home  fries,  eggs  and  sausage 
were  on  sehedule  for  the  5 a.m.  break- 
fast. Moments  after  Ted  arrived,  the 
three  of  us  were  wolfing  down  food  like 
a team  of  old-time  lumberjaeks. 

We  parked  at  our  mother’s  home, 
double-checked  our  gear,  and  started 
out.  This  walk  had  been  made  so  often 
that  even  in  the  darkness  we  knew  each 
hole  in  the  fenee,  the  place  where  the 
creek  was  narrowest,  and  the  paths 
through  the  thiekets.  It  was  about  6:30 
when  we  came  to  the  place  where  we 
would  split  and  go  our  separate  ways. 
We  wished  each  other  luck  and 
disappeared. 

I walked  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow, 
waded  the  creek  and  climbed  a little 
knoll  to  the  spot  where  I always  open 
deer  season.  With  only  a few  minutes 
of  darkness  remaining,  I readied  my 
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30-06  and  waited.  I stood  there  delight- 
ing in  the  weather  and  wondering  what 
lay  in  store  for  us  today.  I also  thought 
of  how  soaked  I had  been  at  this  time 
the  year  before  and  how  I had  been 
almost  swept  downstream  while  trying 
to  get  a deer  out.  The  creek  had  risen 
over  four  feet  in  a matter  of  a few 
hours. 

A shot  somewhere  in  the  distance 
opened  the  1980  season.  I didn’t  know 
it  then,  but  I would  not  have  long  to 
wait. 

Then  I Saw  Him 

A few  minutes  past  7 a movement 
near  a pine  tree  caught  my  attention. 
I made  out  the  legs  of  a deer.  As  I slowly 
raised  my  rifle,  another  deer  joined  the 
first  one,  and  both  broke  from  behind 
the  pine  and  headed  up  over  the  ridge. 
The  second  was  a nice  buck,  and  in  a 
moment,  the  crosshairs  of  my  scope 
were  aligned  and  I squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  both  deer 
wheeled  and  dashed  into  a thieket.  A 
few  seeonds  later  the  doe  reappeared 
and  dashed  out  of  sight.  I waited  a short 
while,  then  eased  toward  the  thicket. 
Then  I saw  him.  He  was  an  extra  large 
buck  with  a nice  9-point  rack. 

After  field-dressing  and  dragging 
him  across  the  creek,  I checked  in  with 
Mike.  We  talked  a few  minutes.  I told 
him  I would  bring  the  wheelbarrow 
back  after  I got  my  deer  out,  and  then 
I left. 

More  time  was  spent  resting  than 
dragging  as  I worked  my  way  up  out 
of  the  hollow.  That  old  one-wheeler 
was  a pleasant  sight  when  I reached  the 
top.  It  was  a struggle  to  load  what  I 
estimated  to  be  a 165-lb.  field-dressed 
buck  into  the  wheelbarrow.  I had  him 
at  the  truek  in  about  thirty  minutes,  a 
trip  which  in  the  past  had  taken  several 
hours  of  hard  work.  I made  it  non-stop 
except  for  a pause  to  talk  to  a neighbor. 
I drove  the  two  miles  to  my  home  and 
hung  the  buck  under  the  deck.  After  de- 
scribing the  morning’s  events  to  my 
wife  and  two  daughters,  I started  back 
with  the  wheelbarrow. 

A flash  of  fluoreseent  orange  near 
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me  wonder  if  one  of  the  other  hunters 
needed  it  now.  I wasn’t  disappointed. 
It  turned  out  to  be  Ted  and  he  was 
waiting  for  the  one-wheeler.  We  ex- 
changed stories.  About  8:30  a nice  6- 
pointer  had  followed  three  does  out  of 
a cornfield  through  some  pines  and  into 
the  open  woods  where  Ted  got  the  shot 
he  had  been  waiting  for.  Then  he  had 
pulled,  tugged  and  sweated  his  buck  to 
the  wheelbarrow,  only  to  find  it  gone. 
Then  I had  showed  up. 

We  decided  Ted  would  head  in  and 
I would  come  back  to  help  after  report- 
ing in  with  Mike.  After  a few  steps  with 
the  wheelbarrow  I asked  Ted  how 
wheeling  compared  to  dragging.  His 
grin  was  answer  enough. 

It  was  after  II  by  the  time  I got  to 
Mike’s  stand.  He  had  only  seen  a few 
does  so  far.  As  we  ate  sandwiches,  I told 
him  about  Ted’s  buck  and  that  I would 
return  after  giving  Ted  a hand  and  see- 
ing him  off.  Ted  had  to  return  home 
that  night,  a trip  of  130  miles,  in  order 
to  teach  school  on  Tuesday.  He  had 
been  doing  this  for  the  past  five  years 
while  hunting  with  Mike  and  me,  and 
this  buck  was  the  first  he  had  seen  in 
those  five  years. 

I caught  up  with  Ted  and  helped  him 
put  his  deer  in  the  truck.  On  my  return 
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trip  into  the  woods,  I was  wondering 
how  Mike  was  doing.  I knew  the  opti- 
mistic feelings  he’d  had  that  morning 
would  be  fading  as  the  day  grew  longer. 

I hid  the  wheelbarrow  and  started  a 
drive,  hoping  to  run  some  deer  by  my 
brother.  I had  taken  only  a few  steps 
when  the  crack  of  a rifle  snapped  me 
to  full  attention.  The  shot  had  come 
from  down  in  the  hollow  near  Mike’s 
stand.  After  waiting  a few  minutes,  I 
proceeded  toward  his  stand.  When  I 
got  there,  Mike  was  gone,  but  I did 
notice  a fired  cartridge  case.  As  I 
debated  what  to  do  next,  a second  shot 
rang  out  from  across  the  creek.  In  a few 
minutes  I found  Mike  and  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  fired  the  two  shots. 

He  told  me  a herd  of  deer  had  passed 
through  some  brush  and  pine  trees  and 
the  last  one  paused,  enabling  him  to  see 
that  it  was  a spike.  His  quick  shot 
through  the  brush  had  been  the  first  one 
I had  heard.  Checking  out  that  shot,  he 
found  he  had  hit  the  deer  hard.  After 
a couple  of  hundred  yards  of  trailing, 
he  got  off  the  finishing  shot.  Then 
Mike,  as  Ted  and  I had  earlier  in  the 
day,  got  the  opportunity  to  see  how  easy 
it  was  to  transport  a deer  in  the  wheel- 
barrow. 

Walking  home,  we  agreed  that  the 
weather  and  the  fact  that  we  had  all 
three  been  able  to  tag  bucks  had  made 
this  the  best  opening  day  of  deer  sea- 
son we’d  ever  had.  Our  decision  to  add 
the  wheelbarrow  to  our  equipment  had 
certainly  helped  make  it  one,  too.  With 
each  round  trip  being  three  miles,  the 
wheelbarrow  had  covered  nine  miles. 

The  wheelbarrow  was  to  make  one 
more  run.  Archie,  an  uncle  of  mine, 
had  been  in  the  Merchant  Marine  for 
over  30  years,  and  therefore  had  little 
opportunity  to  hunt.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  season,  he  shot  his  first  buck.  So  the 
old  pickup,  wheelbarrow  and  I made 
one  last  run. 

My  lastest  rack  now  hangs  on  the  den 
wall  with  the  others.  They’re  not  dis- 
played as  trophies,  but  rather  to  help 
preserve  the  memories  of  each  buck  and 
the  events  surrounding  the  hunt,  such 
as  the  one  I have  just  described. 
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CLEARCUT  UPDATE 

By  Bryce  L.  Hall 

PGC  Forester 


PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commission 
clearcuts  are  looking  great.  Best  of  all, 
it  is  your  sportsman’s  dollars  which  are 
working  for  wildlife.  Your  dollars  not  only 
purchase  hunting  lands,  provide  good 
game  regulations,  highly  trained  protection 
officers,  and  a steady  output  from  game 
farms,  but  also  provide  wildlife  with  ade- 
quate food  and  cover  by  supporting  one  of 
the  most  progressive  forest  wildlife  man- 
agement agencies  in  the  nation. 

Wildlife  populations  in  any  one  area  are 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  food  and 
cover  present.  An  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment program  underway  on  State  Game 
Lands  is  creating  an  abundance  of  food 
and  cover,  ensuring  excellent  hunting  op- 
portunities now  and  even  brighter  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

A recent  survey  of  clearcuts  in  the  North- 
central  Division  shows  just  how  well  this 
forest  management  program  is  working. 
Dedicated  forest  technicians  climbed  over 
and  through  almost  impassable  masses  of 
brush  and  briars  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
success,  or  failure,  of  establishing  forest 
tree  regeneration,  deer  browse  and  wildlife 
cover  following  timber  sales.  Only  clearcuts 
over  five  years  old  were  surveyed.  Five 
years’  growth  is  the  accepted  time  period 
to  allow  tree  and  shrub  regeneration  to 
become  established.  The  results  shown  by 
this  analysis  are  very  encouraging.  Of  the 
forty-two  clearcuts  surveyed,  thirty  had 
over  70  percent  of  their  area  regenerating 
successfully.  Eight  were  rated  as  question- 
able but  likely  to  be  satisfactory  given  more 
time.  Only  four  were  considered  failures— 
failures  only  because  they  lacked  establish- 
ment of  commercial  tree  species  to  form 
a new  forest  stand.  Now  considered  open 
areas,  they  contain  various  forbs,  grasses, 
ferns  and  shrubs  which  provide  the  diver- 
sity of  wildlife  habitat  needed  on  some  of 
our  larger,  heavily  forested  tracts. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  that  these 
results  were  obtained  in  the  Northcentral 
Division,  home  to  both  the  highest  deer 
populations  in  the  state  and  some  of  the 
hnest  quality  stands  of  hardwood  timber  in 
the  world.  Continued  record  deer  kills  com- 


SMALL ECOSYSTEMS  which  contain  seed- 
lings, slash  and  small  grassy  openings  pro- 
vide excellent  habitat  diversity  for  wildlife. 


bined  with  the  results  of  the  survey  attest 
to  the  fact  that  both  resources  can  be 
managed  together  successfully. 

The  species  of  commercial  tree  regen- 
eration most  often  found  in  the  clearcuts 
were  black  cherry,  beech,  birch,  red  and 
sugar  maples,  oaks  and  aspen.  Height  of 
these  seedlings  and  sprouts  ranged  from 
five  to  fifteen  feet.  Shrub  and  tree  regen- 
eration usually  considered  of  noncommer- 
cial value  was  most  often  represented  by 
striped  maple,  fire  cherry,  hercules  club, 
juneberry  and  witch  hazel.  Heavy  briars 
were  present  in  many  of  the  younger  clear- 
cuts. 

Grouse  and  Rabbits 

Many  grouse  were  flushed  during  the 
analysis.  Grouse  sign  indicated  the  use  of 
cull  logs  left  from  logging  for  drumming 
sites.  Cottontails  were  abundant  in  clear- 
cuts with  heavy  briars.  Snowshoe  hare  sign 
was  discovered  in  some  northern  clearcuts. 
Almost  all  clearcuts  containing  hercules 
club  had  been  frequented  by  bears,  which 
break  over  the  spine-covered  stems  to  get 
the  berries.  Porcupines  and  raccoons  were 
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REMOVAL  OF  mature  trees  releases  a new 
stand  of  timber  to  grow  to  maturity  while 
providing  a steady  output  of  useful  forest 
products. 


using  den  trees  left  within  the  clearcut 
areas.  Countless  songbirds  which  prefer 
open  brushy  areas  were  seen  or  heard. 
Well-worn  deer  trails  were  evident  in  all  the 
clearcuts,  and  an  unusually  high  number 
of  buck  rubs  were  noted  near  the  edges. 

Many  of  the  clearcuts  could  be  hunted 
effectively  by  advance  scouting  to  de- 
termine the  best  methods  to  penetrate  the 
dense  thickets.  Reconnaissance  will  point 
out  skid  roads  and  small  openings 
throughout  their  interiors,  providing  ex- 


cellent hunting  opportunities  for  sports- 
men. 

Game  Commission  foresters  place  a lot 
of  emphasis  on  wildlife  consideration  when 
establishing  clearcuts.  Boundaries  are  kept 
irregular  to  provide  as  much  edge  effect  as 
possible.  All  shrubs  and  conifers  are  re- 
served to  provide  mast  and  roosting  sites. 
Streams  and  spring  seeps  are  often  pro- 
tected with  a border  of  trees.  Many  sale 
areas  which  have  few  important  mast-pro- 
ducing tree  species  will  have  those  species 
reserved  from  cutting,  especially  if  they  do 
not  occur  in  good  numbers  in  surrounding 
forest  areas.  Den  trees  are  usually  left  un- 
cut. Dead  snags  are  left  standing  for  use 
by  woodpeckers  and  songbirds.  Log  land- 
ing sites,  sometimes  enlarged  to  provide 
additional  area,  are  seeded,  limed  and  fer- 
tilized at  the  completion  of  a timber  sale. 
The  resultant  cover  of  grasses,  clovers, 
trefoil,  etc.,  which  is  necessary  for  soil 
stabilization,  also  provides  insects  as  food 
for  grouse  and  turkey  broods,  and  yields 
additional  forage  for  deer,  snowshoe  hares 
and  cottontail  rabbits.  Travel  lanes— strips 
of  uncut  trees—  are  left  so  wildlife,  espe- 
cially turkeys,  may  migrate  through  the 
larger  clearcuts. 

Use  of  these  practices  and  continued 
development  of  new  ideas  is  a direct  result 
of  your  hunting  license  dollars  going  to 
work  for  all  Pennsylvanians  to  enjoy.  Your 
support  also  ensures  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  will  remain  the  leader 
in  forest  and  wildlife  management  practices 
throughout  the  nation. 


in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Bob  Latimer’s  Memories  is  as  readable  a collection  of  outdoor  pieces  as  you’re  going 
to  find  anywhere,  assuming  you  can  be  affected  by  the  remembrances  of  a born  storyteller 
who  grew  up  in  a small  central  Pennsylvania  town  early  in  this  century.  Son  of  a live- 
stock dealer  who  had  a sales  stable  in  Muncy  where  “the  barn  was  cool  in  summer  and 
the  office  warm  in  winter,  so  it  drew  lots  of  loafers,”  Bob  grew  up  with  horses  and  dogs 
and  assorted  backwoods-type  characters.  He  remembers  them  well  and  they  figure  in 
such  tales  as  “Rollie  Smith  and  the  Molasses,”  “Lee  Kennedy  and  the  Mouse-Colored 
Cow,”  and  “Pat  Reeder  and  the  Albino  Grouse.”  There  are  also  recollections  of  his  WWII 
military  time  in  India  and  Burma,  and  from  his  years  as  a game  protector.  Some  of  these 
stories  appeared  earlier  in  GAME  NEWS— the  Braggin’  Dog  series  and  “The  Burma 
Ithaca,”  for  instance— but  they’re  well  worth  re-reading.  Available  from  the  author,  7 S. 
Washington  St.,  Muncy,  Pa.  17756,  $6  delivered. 
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^ics  cot^servatioQ 


Wildlife  depends  on  a good 
supply  of  natural  foods  to 
survive  the  winter  months'^ 
Our  woodland  critters 
need  mast/  crops  to  hek 
them  through  these  " 
difFicult  months. 

1.  Acorns  from  the  many 
types  of  oak  trees  are  the 
nnost  common  mast  avail- 
able to  our  wildlife. 

2. v3quirreb  con  nibble 
through  the  hard  shell  of  the 
Block  Walnut  and  eat  the 
kernel.  Nut(aj>vas  gnawn 
by  o Red  Squirrel  and 
fb.j  by  a Gray  Squirrel. 

3.  The  tasty  Beechnuts 
are  a favorite  of  the 
majestic  Wild  Tupkoy, , 

Black  Beaq  Deep  Squirrels 
and  Chipmunks. 

A-  The  -Five  different  kinds  of 
Hickory  Nuts  provide  a lot  of 
good  eating  for  wildlife.  Plus, 
they  taste,  good  in  homemade 
cookies  Cif  you  can  get  the 
sweet  nut  meats  out  of  the  shelly 

5.  American  Chestnuts  were 
once  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  favored  mast  crops  among 
Ffennsylvaniot  wildlife.  A blight 
caused  by  a fungus  introduced  to 
America  in  1906,  howeyeq  reduceo 
this  species  to  the  point  where 
today  it's  rare  to  find  a most 
producing  American  Chestnut 


E C B N E TUB 

Unscramble  the  letters  to 
find  the  name  of  a very 
important  mast  crop. 

ANSWE.R  IS  ON  PA&e  &A. 

BY  DICX  BASAH 
lllustrat-ions  by  — 


Unsuspecting  Adults 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- 
Many  game  protectors  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  in  schools,  and  through 
these  efforts  most  youngsters  are  made 
aware  of  risks  involved  in  handling 
wildlife.  Now,  if  we  only  had  a way  of 
reaching  adults.  With  the  increasing 
incidence  of  rabies,  we’re  investigating 
more  cases  of  people- wildlife  contacts. 
And  most  of  these  cases  involve  adults, 
not  unsuspecting  youngsters. — DGP 
Richard  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


Never  Know 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 
Working  in  a suburban  district,  I 
receive  a great  variety  of  phone  calls. 
Often,  someone  will  call  and  say  he  is 
having  a problem  with  one  type  of 
wildlife,  but  when  I get  there  it  turns 
out  to  be  something  completely  differ- 
ent. For  example,  there  was  the  badger 
that  turned  out  to  be  a groundhog,  the 
red  fox  that  was  really  a raccoon,  and 
the  eagle  that  was  really  a turkey  vul- 
ture. It  certainly  makes  things  interest- 
ing to  go  on  a call  wondering  what  I'll 
really  find. -DGP  D.  M.  Killough, 
Zieglersville. 


Wasteful 

GAMER  ON  COUNTY -How  often 
have  you  heard  a person  say,  “I  don’t 
care  if  someone  shoots  a deer  out  of  sea- 
son as  long  as  he  uses  the  meat?”  A few 
weeks  ago,  at  3 a.m.,  my  neighbor  and 
I were  skinning  out  a bear  at  his  house 
when  a pickup  truck  drove  slowly  down 
a back  road.  A few  minutes  later  we 
heard  two  rifle  shots  from  the  direction 
the  truck  had  gone.  We  rushed  off  to 
investigate,  but  by  the  time  we  got  to 
the  area  of  the  shooting,  we  found  the 
occupants  of  the  truck  unloading  their 
gear  at  a camp.  When  we  searched 
them  and  found  no  rifle,  I approached 
the  camp  to  see  if  it  had  been  hidden 
there,  and  overheard  someone  inside 
say,  “He  took  a crack  at  one  and  missed 
it.”  Two  days  later  the  turkey  vultures 
discovered  the  deer  for  me.  It  had  been 
shot  through  the  lower  jaw.  No  doubt 
the  shooter  didn’t  even  realize  he  had 
hit  the  animal,  and  it  ran  off  only  to  die 
a painful  and  lingering  death.  Many 
deer  that  are  shot  at  night  are  poorly 
hit  or  shot  with  22s,  and  poachers  don’t 
hang  around.  These  deer  are  not  eaten 
by  the  jacklighters  nor  by  anyone  else 
for  that  matter.  Such  acts  are  wasteful 
and  senseless,  and  if  observed  should  be 
reported  to  your  nearest  game  protec- 
tor.—DGP  Joe  Garlos,  Driftwood. 


Maybe  Next  Year 

TIOGA  COUNTY —On  numerous 
occasions  this  past  spring  I had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  several  golden 
eagles  around  SGL  37.  I identified  at 
least  four  different  eagles,  three  mature 
birds  and  one  immature.  On  one  occa- 
sion I watched  two  adults  in  courtship 
flight.  However,  they  did  not  nest  in 
the  area.  — DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Gov- 
ington. 
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Waiting  His  Turn 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -We 
learned  that  it  often  doesn’t  take  long 
to  trap  a nuisance  bear.  But  I was  still 
surprised  to  find  a bear  standing  behind 
me  after  I had  just  finished  setting  a 
trap.— DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Mor- 
risdale. 

Abominable 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -A  number 
of  illegal  bear  killings  here  attracted  na- 
tionwide attention,  and  many  calls  and 
letters  from  people  across  the  country 
expressed  their  disgust  at  such  acts.  No 
substantial  information  was  received, 
however,  and  the  acts  will  no  doubt 
continue.  Many  suggestions  were  aired 
as  to  what  type  of  justice  should  be 
dished  out  to  those  responsible,  includ- 
ing the  same  treatment  “they”  gave  the 
bears.  Perhaps  that  is  a show  of  disgust 
with  our  judicial  system,  but  I think  it 
shows  even  more  that  the  general  at- 
titude of  our  society  is  to  stay  unin- 
volved and  apathetic.  These  violators 
are  killing  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
and  noblest  game  animals,  stealing  not 
only  from  the  hunter  but  from  all  Penn- 
sylvanians who  thrill  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  a bear  in  the  wild.  These  bears 
weren’t  killed  for  food  or  because 
they’re  causing  damage,  they  were 
killed  only  because  they  were  there.  A 
reward  fund  has  been  established  and 
it’s  growing  in  size;  perhaps  this  will  be 
the  answer  to  the  apathy.  We’ll  see.  — 
DGP  Dan  Marks,  Williamsport. 


Prosperity  Fan 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -While 
returning  from  military  leave  this  past 
summer,  I was  awaiting  take-off  in  a 
plane  at  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Inter- 
national Airport.  I fell  into  conversation 
with  a lady  in  the  next  seat.  She,  Mrs. 
Viola  Gole,  was  also  returning  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  a stay  in  Texas.  She  said 
she  lived  on  a farm  in  Greene  Gounty, 
at  a place  called  Prosperity.  I thought 
that  it  really  is  a small  world,  but  later 
realized  just  how  small  when  I was 
looking  for  something  to  read  during 
the  wait  and  she  produced  a copy  of  the 
latest  GAME  NEWS  from  her  purse.  — 
DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Speed  Reading 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -As  I wrote 
up  an  individual  for  camping  on  a 
Game  Lands,  I asked  him  whether  or 
not  he  had  read  the  sign  that  indicated 
this  was  illegal.  He  replied  that  the  only 
sign  he  saw  read  “No  Loitering.”  After 
pondering  this  for  just  a moment,  I in- 
formed him  that  that  particular  sign  ac- 
tually said  “No  Littering.”  Please  take 
the  time  to  read  (correctly)  the  signs 
that  appear  on  the  land  you  use.  It 
could  save  you  money  in  the  long  run. 
— DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 


Looking  Blue 

GREENE  COUNTY  — Anyone  out 
there  who  might  have  some  doubts 
about  our  Working  Together  For 
Wildlife  program  and  the  Game  Gom- 
mission’s  efforts  toward  nongame  spe- 
cies should  take  a drive  along  a rural 
county  road.  The  high  number  of  blue- 
birds observed  can  be  readily  attributed 
to  the  large  number  of  nest  boxes  that 
have  been  constructed  and  erected  by 
Land  Manager  Dick  Belding  and  his 
Food  and  Gover  Gorps.  These  men 
have  to  feel  good  about  this  highly  suc- 
cessful program  and  the  big  assist  from 
Mother  Nature. —DGP  R.  P.  Shaffer, 
Garmichaels. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  This  past 
spring  I had  occasion  to  go  on  a call 
about  a raccoon  that  was  in  a tree  and 
wouldn’t  come  down.  When  I arrived, 
I saw  that  the  people  had  their  dog  tied 
under  the  tree.  And  if  it  wasn’t  bad 
enough  that  the  raccoon  was  stuck  in 
the  tree  and  couldn’t  come  down  while 
the  dog  was  there,  several  small  birds 
kept  coming  over  and  picking  hair  out 
of  his  tail,  probably  for  nesting 
material.  Talk  about  adding  insult  to 
injury!  — DGP  Dale  E.  Hockenberry, 
Pittsburgh. 

Working  Hard 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -The 
cooperation  with  the  Cumberland 
County  commissioners  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  has  born 
fruit.  Through  their  efforts,  about  fif- 
teen miles  of  forestry  roads  in  South 
Mountain  have  been  cleaned  up  and 
four  pickup  loads  of  trash  have  been 
properly  disposed  of.  — DCP  Eugene  F. 
Utech,  Carlisle. 

Gold  Medalist 

JEFFERSON  COt/NTY- Congrat- 
ulations to  James  Doverspike,  father  of 
Deputy  Denny  Doverspike,  for  getting 
Safari  Club  International’s  Cold  Medal 
for  the  number  one  antelope  taken  in 
the  United  States  last  year. — DCP 
D.  K.  earner,  Ringgold. 


Missing  Gear 

WAYNE  COUNTY -Recently  I 
received  a call  about  a woodchuck  that 
had  gotten  stuck  in  an  automobile 
engine.  The  chuck  had  evidently  tried 
to  seek  refuge  under  the  hood.  He 
climbed  upward  until  he  got  stuck  near 
the  steering  column  and  the  manifold. 
I coerced  the  animal  into  turning 
around,  and  then  he  simply  crawled 
back  out  the  same  way  he  had  come  in. 
Woodchucks  just  do  not  like  to  back  up. 
When  mother  nature  built  that  model, 
she  simply  forgot  to  put  in  a reverse.  — 
DGP  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Unnecessary  Orphans 

MONROE  COUNTY  — I received  an 
unusually  high  number  of  wildlife 
babies  this  year,  from  people  who 
picked  them  up  and  took  them  from 
their  natural  homes.  If  only  those  well- 
meaning  people  would  consider  the 
laws  of  nature  and  realize  the  parental 
instinct  all  species  of  wildlife  have,  we 
wouldn’t  end  up  with  so  many  “or- 
phans.”—DGP  David  E.  Overcash, 
E.  Stroudsburg. 

Would  Be  Bad  Luck 

CENTRE  COUNTY -Whenever  I 
put  my  “Pennsylvania  Mountain  Man” 
program  on,  I get  a lot  of  questions  eon- 
cerning  the  equipment  I’m  wearing. 
Invariably,  someone  wants  to  know 
what  the  small  leather  pouch  is  that  I 
wear  around  my  neck.  I explain  that 
wearing  this  type  of  “medicine”  pouch 
is  a practice  that  came  from  the  Indi- 
ans. Each  Indian  put  tokens  of  things 
that  were  dear  to  him,  things  that  he 
felt  were  important  to  his  life,  in  his 
pouch.  Wearing  these  things  became 
something  like  a good-luck  charm.  The 
only  hitch  was  that  you  could  never  tell 
anyone  what  was  in  your  pouch!  I often 
receive  letters  from  school  children 
who  have  seen  my  program.  I’m  always 
asked  the  question,  “What’s  in  your 
poueh?”  Sorry  folks,  I can’t  tell!  — DGP 
George  Mock,  Coburn. 
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Overworked 

BERKS  COUNTY  — Did  you  ever 
wonder  what  happens  to  all  the  “or- 
phaned” wildlife  tnat  is  picked  up  every 
year  and  turned  over  to  the  local  game 
protector?  Unfortunately,  most  of  them 
die  because  they  have  been  separated 
from  their  best  chance  at  survival,  their 
mothers.  In  my  district,  Claire  Miller, 
daughter  of  Deputy  Red  Miller,  has 
raised  hundreds  of  these  orphaned  ani- 
mals over  the  years.  Many  were  re- 
leased back  into  the  wild,  but  most 
died.  This  was  not  due  to  lack  of  try- 
ing, however,  and  Claire  has  done  an 
exceptional  job  of  caring  for  these  or- 
phan babies.  I think  Claire  would  agree 
that  the  best  place  for  wildlife  is  the 
wild,  and  I’m  sure  she  wouldn’t  mind 
at  all  if  business  slowed  down  consid- 
erably. — DGP  J.  E.  Schweitzer,  Mohn- 
ton. 


BUTLER  COUNTY -I  had  loaned 
a trap  to  a woman  to  catch  a raccoon 
that  was  raiding  her  garbage  can.  After 
the  coon  was  caught  and  the  trap  re- 
turned, I found  the  following  items  of 
food  in  it:  two  large  fried  and  breaded 
pork  chops,  one  large  slice  of  roast  beef, 
and  assorted  chicken  wings  and  parts. 
I guess  they  just  wanted  Mr.  Coon  to 
have  one  good  meal  before  he  was 
moved  to  his  new  location. —DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 
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A Time  to  Leave 

BLAIR  COUNTY -Deputies  Dick- 
son, Leonard,  Miller  and  Socey,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Altoona  Police  and  Dog 
Law  Officer  lorio,  recently  tranquil- 
ized  a bear  that  had  become  confused 
and  wandered  into  Altoona  city  limits. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  release  site  on  SGL 
108,  Deputy  Socey  opened  the  back  of 
Deputy  Miller’s  vehicle  only  to  find  the 
bear  was  no  longer  asleep.  Needless  to 
say,  the  bear  was  left  to  find  its  own 
way  out  of  the  vehicle.  — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 

Understandable  Mistake 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -I  recently 
received  a call  about  a roadkilled  bear 
on  a highway  near  my  home.  I arrived 
after  dark  and  parked  my  vehicle  near 
the  carcass  of  what  looked  like  a cub 
bear.  After  attaching  the  deer  rack  to 
the  bumper  of  my  car,  I went  to  pick 
up  the  animal.  It  was  a RKB  all  right 
— a roadkilled  beaver,  which  weighed 
over  60  pounds.  — DGP  Edward  J.  Zin- 
dell,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Be  Considerate 

CHESTER  COUNTY -The  198B-84 
hunting  year  gets  into  full  swing  this 
month  with  the  opening  of  the  small 
game  seasons.  Have  an  enjoyable  time 
afield,  and  be  sure  to  thank  the  prop- 
erty owner  who  so  kindly  allowed  you 
to  use  his  land. —DGP  Keith  P.  San- 
ford, Coatesville. 
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We’ll  See 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY -The 
Game  Commission  is  being  faced  with 
a large  budget  cut  and  the  problem  is 
not  just  temporary.  Sportsmen  could 
help  solve  our  predicament  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  requesting  a license  fee 
increase.  License  fees  have  not  changed 
in  approximately  ten  years,  while  all 
other  expenses  have  skyrocketed.  — 
DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 

Noisy 

FULTON  COUNTY -Ron  Clouser, 
LeRoy  Everett  and  I would  like  to 
thank  Butch  Camp  for  serenading  us  at 
the  Training  School  during  our  Fire- 
arms Instructor’s  Training.  Butch  was 
the  only  person  who  could  sleep 
through  the  racket  of  his  snoring.  After 
the  first  night,  we  insisted  on  a half- 
hour  head  start  in  the  sack.  — DGP 
Mark  A.  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


POTTER  COUNTY -Sometimes 
there  are  animals  that  just  can’t  be 
caught.  Such  was  the  case  of  a black 
bear  that  raided  local  beehives  for  ten 
straight  days.  We  set  live  traps  but  he 
always  eluded  them.  Then,  to  top 
things  off,  for  two  straight  days  he 
walked  right  down  to  the  local  swim- 
ming pond  with  about  twenty  kids 
around.  I swear  he  was  just  doing  it  to 
show  off!  — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


He’ll  Remember  Now 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY -There  s 
no  better  way  to  break  in  new  deputies 
than  to  get  them  acquainted  with  the 
job  right  away.  At  least  that’s  what  I 
thought  when  I was  driving  two  of  my 
new  fellows  home  from  the  deputy 
orientation  meeting  and  we  came  upon 
a roadkilled  deer.  As  I pulled  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  the  two  men  jumped  out 
and  very  ambitiously  loaded  the  deer 
onto  the  rack,  without  giving  me  a 
chance  to  assist  or  to  warn  them  of  the 
perils.  Too  late!  Blood  ran  out  right 
onto  one  fellow’s  nice  dress  slacks.  Some 
of  the  things  about  this  job  are  learned 
the  hard  way.  — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


And  Perseverance 

GREENE  COUNTY -Having  a 
teenage  daughter  and  two  sons  rapidly 
approaching  that  age  group,  I found 
myself  sympathizing  with  a pair  of 
robins  that  hatched  a brood  in  our  yard 
this  year.  The  three  fledglings  con- 
stantly badgered  mama  and  papa  for 
food.  No  sooner  would  a parent  pick  up 
a morsel  than  it  would  be  descended 
upon  by  its  squawking  young.  Con- 
sidering that  the  adult  robins  will  prob- 
ably raise  at  least  one  more  brood  this 
year,  I can  only  admire  their  patience 
and  dedication.  — DGP  S.  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 

No  Job  Here 

BEDFORD  COUNTY -While  load- 
ing a roadkilled  deer  onto  my  vehicle, 
a man  stopped  to  give  me  a hand.  He 
asked  the  usual  questions  about  Game 
Commission  work  and  asked  if  there 
were  any  jobs  available.  I said  there  are 
job  openings  in  various  positions  from 
time  to  time,  and  asked  what  career  in 
conservation  he  had  in  mind.  He 
replied  that  he  really  didn’t  want  a 
career,  he  just  needed  work  for  a while 
to  pay  off  some  fines.  I didn’t  ask  if  they 
were  Game  Law  violations. —DGP 
Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 
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1983  Waterfowl  Seasons 


Waterfowl  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1983  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission within  frameworks  set  up  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Waterfowl  hunting  will  reflect  its 
“modern  look”  in  the  Keystone  State 
this  year,  with  the  continuation  of  four 
separate,  experimental  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing zones,  separate  seasons  in  each 
zone,  expanded  duck  bag  limits,  fewer 
opportunities  for  black  ducks,  no  Lake 
Erie  bonus  scaup,  and  an  expanded 
90-day  goose  zone  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone  includes  Lake 
Erie,  Presque  Isle,  and  the  area  within 
150  yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the 
Ohio  and  New  York  borders. 

The  Northwest  Zone  includes  the 
area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Zone  and  the  New  York  line,  on 
the  east  by  and  including  the  Allegheny 
River,  on  the  south  by  Interstate  Route 
80,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  line. 

The  North  Zone  includes  the  area 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north 
of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  Route  220,  north  of  220 
from  1-80  to  Route  147,  north  and  east 
of  147  from  Route  220  to  1-80,  and 
north  of  1-80  from  Route  147  to  the 
Delaware  River. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake 
Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones  is 
included  in  the  South  Zone. 

The  black  duck  season  runs  from 


October  20  to  November  19  in  the 
North  Zone,  from  October  22  to  De- 
cember 3 in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone,  from 
October  24  to  December  3 in  the  North- 
west Zone,  and  from  November  7 to 
December  3 in  the  South  Zone. 

The  season  for  other  ducks  opens  in 
the  North  Zone  October  1 and  closes 
November  19,  while  the  Lake  Erie  Zone 
duck  season  begins  October  22  and  ends 
December  10. 

In  the  Northwest  Zone,  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  duck  season  opens  Octo- 
ber 8 and  closes  October  15,  reopening 
October  24  and  closing  December  3.  In 
the  South  Zone,  the  first  part  of  the 
duck  season  runs  from  October  15  to 
October  26,  with  the  second  segment 
beginning  November  7 and  ending  De- 
cember 14. 

Goose  Season 

The  goose  season  opens  in  the  North 
Zone  October  1 and  closes  December  9; 
the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Northwest  Zones 
goose  season  runs  from  October  8 
through  December  16;  and  the  goose 
season  in  the  South  Zone  begins  Octo- 
ber 15  and  ends  December  23. 

The  goose  season  will  run  for  90  days 
through  January  12  in  that  area  east 
and  south  of  the  following:  Interstate 
Route  83  from  the  Maryland  line  to 
Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Harrisburg  to 
Route  443,  Route  443  from  1-81  to 
Lehighton,  Route  209  from  Lehighton 
to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from  Stroudsburg 
to  the  New  Jersey  line;  also,  on  and 
within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Harrisburg  to  Northumber- 
land. 

Atlantic  brant  may  be  taken  state- 
wide from  October  22  to  November  19, 
with  a daily  limit  of  2 and  a possession 
limit  of  4. 

Waterfowl  hunting  begins  at  8 a.m. 
on  October  1 in  the  North  Zone,  and  at 
8 a.m.  on  October  8 in  the  Northwest 
Zone. 

The  duck  daily  bag  limit  will  be  5 
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this  year,  with  a possession  limit  of  10. 
Not  more  than  1 black  duck  or  2 wood 
ducks  may  be  taken  daily,  and  a hunter 
may  not  possess  more  than  2 black  or 
4 wood  ducks. 

A hunter  may  take  one  canvasback 
daily.  A hunter  may  take  either  2 red- 
heads daily  or  one  canvasback  and  one 
redhead  daily.  The  possession  limit  on 
canvasback  is  1;  on  redheads,  4. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mergan- 
sers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of  10, 
not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  may 
be  taken  daily,  and  the  possession  limit 
on  hooded  mergansers  is  2.  Hunters  this 
year  may  again  take  15  coots  daily,  with 
a possession  limit  of  30. 

Extra  teal,  in  addition  to  regular 
duck  limits,  can  be  taken  during  the 
first  seven  shooting  days  of  the  duck  sea- 
son in  each  of  the  four  waterfowl  zones. 
The  extra  teal  limit  is  2 blue- winged  or 


2 green- winged  teal,  or  1 of  each  species 
daily.  The  extra  teal  possession  limit  is 
4,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
species. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  3 Canada 
geese  may  be  taken  per  day,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  6.  In  Crawford 
County,  the  Canada  goose  daily  limit 
is  1,  while  the  daily  limit  for  Canada 
geese  in  Butler,  Erie  and  Mercer  coun- 
ties is  2.  At  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  the 
daily  goose  limit  is  1,  regardless  of  spe- 
cies. In  the  90-day  goose  area  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  the  daily  goose 
limit  is  4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  continue  this  year  at  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  (scoter, 
eider,  oldsquaw)  daily,  with  no  more 
than  14  in  possession. 


1983  WATERFOWL  SEASONS 

OPEN  SEASONS 

LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 

Black  Ducks— Oct.  22  to  Dec.  3 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  22  to  Dec.  10 
Extra  Teal— Oct.  22  to  Oct.  29 
Geese— Oct.  8 to  Dec.  16 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

Black  Ducks— Oct.  24  to  Dec.  3 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  8 to  Oct.  15  and  Oct.  24  to  Dec.  3 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  8 to  Oct.  15 
Geese— Oct.  8 to  Dec.  16 

NORTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Oct.  20  to  Nov.  19 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  1 to  Nov.  19 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  1 to  Oct.  8 
Geese— Oct.  1 to  Dec.  9 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks— Nov.  7 to  Dec.  3 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  15  to  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  7 to  Dec.  14 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  15  to  Oct.  22 
Geese— Oct.  15  to  Dec.  23 

Geese— that  area  east  and  south  of  the  follo\wing  boundaries:  Interstate  Route  83  from 
the  Maryland  line  to  Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Harrisburg  to  Route  443,  Route  443  from 
1-81  to  Lehighton,  Route  209  from  Lehighton  to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from  Stroudsburg 
to  the  New  Jersey  line;  also,  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Harrisburg  to  Northumberland  — Oct.  15  to  Jan.  12 

Atlantic  brant  — all  zones— Oct.  22  to  Nov.  19 
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BAG  LIMITS 


Ducks— 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  1 black  duck, 
2 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback,  2 redheads  OR  1 canvasback  and  1 redhead;  posses- 
sion limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 black  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback, 
4 redheads 

Sea  Ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)  — 7 daily,  14  in  possession 
Brant— 2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots— 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers— 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily,  pos- 
session limit  of  2 

Extra  Teal  — 2 blue-winged  or  2 green-winged  teal  or  1 of  each  species  daily,  posses- 
sion limit  of  4 (singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species)— These  limits  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  daily  and  possession  limits  of  ducks 
Snow  and  Blue  Geese  — 4 daily,  8 in  possession 
Canada  Geese— 3 daily,  6 in  possession 
Exceptions  for  geese: 

1 . 4 geese  daily,  8 in  possession  in  that  area  east  and  south  of  the  following  boun- 
daries: Interstate  Route  83  from  the  Maryland  line  to  Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Harris- 
burg to  Route  443,  Route  443  from  1-81  to  Lehighton,  Route  209  from  Lehighton 
to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from  Stroudsburg  to  the  New  Jersey  line;  also,  on  and  within 
25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Harrisburg  to  Northumberland 

2.  One  Canada  goose  daily  in  Crawford  County;  2 Canada  geese  daily  in  Butler, 
Erie  and  Mercer  counties 

3.  One  goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas 


Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates— Oct.  8 to  Nov.  28;  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates— Oct.  15  to  Jan.  12,  except  closed 
Oct.  29,  Dec.  12-17,  Dec.  26 


One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

EXCEPTIONS 

1.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  1. 

2.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  Northwest  Zone  on  October  8. 

3.  9 a.m.  until  sunset  statewide  on  October  29,  except  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone. 

4.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  8 a.m. 
until  noon  on  October  8;  9 a.m.  until  noon  on  October  29;  on  other  shooting  days 
(Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays),  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
12  o’clock  noon. 

5.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  1 :30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

(Consult  1983  Pa.  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for  Shooting  Hours) 


NO  OPEN  SEASON -SWANS 


SHOOTING  HOURS -WATERFOWL 
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SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

NOTICE;  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the 
actual  Federal  Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, Part  20.  In  addition  to  State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  apply  to  the 
taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting,  and  storing  of  migratory  game  birds; 

RESTRICTION.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger 
than  10-gauge,  punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  ex- 
plosive, or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged 
with  a one-piece  filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

• From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter 
a means  of  concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

• From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or 
any  aircraft. 

• From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  com- 
pletely shut  off  and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall 
be  removed  for  a period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined 
within  an  enclosure  which  substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and 
totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the  sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

• Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified 
imitations  of  bird  calls. 

• By  driving,  rallying,  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sail 
boat  to  put  them  in  the  range  of  the  hunters. 

• By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt,  or  other  feed  to  con- 
stitute a lure  or  enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be 
aware  that  a baited  area  is  considered  to  be  baited  for  10  days  after  the  removal 
of  the  bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  know  an  area  is  baited  to 
be  in  violation. 

CLOSED  SEASON.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed  season. 

SHOOTING  OR  FALCONRY  HOURS.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

DAILY  BAG  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

FIELD  POSSESSION  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit 
while  in  the  field  or  while  returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

WANTON  WASTE.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  pos- 
sible, and  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

TAGGING.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place 
or  in  the  custody  of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the 
following  information:  1 . The  hunter’s  signature.  2.  The  hunter’s  address.  3.  The  total 
number  of  birds  involved,  by  species.  4.  The  dates  such  birds  were  killed.  No  person 
or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to 
another  person  unless  such  birds  are  properly  tagged. 

POSSESSION  OF  LIVE  BIRDS.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  imme- 
diately killed  and  included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

DRESSING.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except 
doves)  and  then  transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing 
must  remain  attached  to  all  such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one’s 
home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation  facility. 

IMPORTATION.  For  information  regarding  the  importation  of  migratory  birds  killed  in 
another  country  hunters  should  consult  50  CFR  20.61  through  20.66.  One  fully-feathered 
wing  must  remain  attached  to  all  migratory  game  birds  being  transported  between  the 
port  of  entry  and  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation  facility.  No  person  shall 
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import  migratory  game  birds  killed  in  any  foreign  country,  except  Canada,  unless  such 
birds  are  dressed  (except  as  required  in  20.63),  drawn,  and  the  head  and  feet  are  re- 
moved. No  person  shall  import  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to  another  person. 

STEEL  SHOT,  SHOT  SIZE  — STEEL  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  in  Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  and 
on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River  between  Northumberland  and  the 
Maryland  line;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  in  steel  shot  areas  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  BB  size. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  AND  CONSERVATION  STAMP.  The  law  requires  that 
each  waterfowl  hunter  16  years  of  age  and  over  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in  ink  across  the  face. 

REFERENCE.  Federal  regulations  related  to  migratory  game  birds  are  located  in  Title 
50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20. 

CAUTION:  More  restrictive  regulations  may  apply  to  National  Wildlife  Refuges  open 
to  public  hunting  and  certain  designated  state  areas.  For  additional  information  on  Fed- 
eral regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  P.O. 
Box  1154,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108,  telephone  717-236-4221. 


Days  of  Yore 


RALPH  SWARTZ  bagged  this  cinnamon-color  black  bear 
in  Union  County  in  1911  or  1912,  according  to  his  nephew, 
Loren  Hoffman  of  West  Milton,  who  submitted  the  photo. 
The  bear  weighed  about  415  pounds  and  was  taken  near 
the  Glenn  Cabin  Trail. 
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“SYCAMORE  CREEK  WOODIES”  by  Ned  Smith  is  Pennsylvania’s  first-of-state  waterfowl  man- 
agement stamp.  Purchase -which  is  voluntary— will  significantly  aid  ducks  and  geese  in 
this  state. 


Waterfowl . . . Wetlands . . . Duck  Stamps 

By  J.  Carl  Graybill,  Jr. 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Information  & Education 


Earlier  this  year,  Pennsylvania  be- 
came the  twenty-sixth  state  to  create 
a state  “duck”  stamp.  The  main  reason  over 
half  the  states  in  the  country  have  created 
such  a stamp  is  obvious— it  provides  sorely 
needed  dollars  for  the  management  of 
waterfowl  and,  more  importantly,  for  the 
improvement  and  acquisition  of  wetlands. 

Wetlands  are  in  all  likelihood  the  most 
important  form  of  wildlife  habitat  in  exis- 
tence, because  of  the  abundance  and 
diversity  of  wildlife  supported  by  them; 
nearly  200  species  of  birds  are  associated 
with  wetlands  in  one  way  or  another.  How- 
ever, wetlands  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  pollution,  and  many  have  been  filled  or 
drained  and  converted  to  other  uses.  A few 
decades  ago  the  United  States  had  215 
million  acres  of  wetlands.  Now  only  half 
that  amount  exists,  and  according  to  a re- 
cent Department  of  Interior  study,  485,000 
acres  of  wetlands— 715  square  miles— are 
lost  each  year.  Without  suitable  habitat. 


wildlife  can  not  survive,  and  when  a wet- 
land is  lost,  be  it  marsh,  swamp,  pothole, 
slough  or  estuary,  we’ve  lost  something 
that  waterfowl  depend  upon  for  their  very 
existence. 

California  was  the  first  state  to  establish 
a duck  stamp  program  in  1971 , and  in  that 
year  sold  178,245  $1  stamps.  In  the  years 
between  1971  and  1977  they  sold  375,000 
duck  stamps  in  each  of  four  years.  In  1978, 
the  fee  of  the  California  stamp  was  in- 
creased to  $5,  and  325,000  were  sold  each 
year  in  1978,  1979  and  1980.  Now,  that’s 
a lot  of  dollars  for  ducks! 

Most  of  these  stamps  were  purchased  by 
waterfowl  hunters,  but  a significant  num- 
ber were  collected  by  philatelists.  Interest 
in  state  duck  stamps  has  been  very  good; 
apparently  the  tremendous  interest  in  col- 
lecting federal  duck  stamps  has  rubbed  off 
on  the  various  state  programs. 

Several  nearby  states  have  established 
duck  stamp  programs  which  have  been 
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quite  successful.  Maryland  initiated  their 
program  in  1974  and  sold  52,000  $1 
stamps  the  first  year.  Sales  increased  an- 
nually until  1981  when  70,000  stamps  were 
sold  even  though  the  price  was  tripled.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  number  was  sold  in 
1982. 

Ohio  established  a state  duck  stamp  in 
1982  and  sold  25,000  at  $5.75.  They  ex- 
pect to  sell  a total  of  40,000  first-year 
stamps  by  December  31,  1983,  at  which 
time  all  unsold  stamps  will  be  shredded. 

Most  states  destroy  unsold  stamps  sev- 
eral years  after  the  issue  date,  thus  help- 
ing to  ensure  the  integrity  and  collectibility 
of  their  stamp  program. 

This  year  North  Carolina,  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, established  a voluntary  duck  stamp 
program.  The  other  twenty-four  states  hav- 
ing such  programs  require  hunters  to  pur- 
chase state  stamps  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quired federal  duck  stamp.  The  success  of 
the  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
grams is  not  guaranteed  as  in  states  where 
stamps  are  required  for  waterfowl  hunting. 
The  success  of  these  voluntary  programs 
will  be  determined  by  the  support  given  by 
hunters  and  others  concerned  about  the 
future  of  waterfowl  and  wetlands  in  these 
states. 

The  art  chosen  for  a duck  stamp  pro- 
gram will  doubtless  have  a bearing  on  its 
success.  If  quality  is  outstanding  and  the 
artist  well  known,  the  stamp  becomes 
very  collectible  and  is  eagerly  sought  by 
philatelists. 

One  of  Finest 

Ned  Smith  was  chosen  to  illustrate  Penn- 
sylvania’s first-of-state  waterfowl  manage- 
ment stamp.  Smith  is  a nationally  re- 
nowned wildlife  artist,  and  his  “Sycamore 
Creek  Woodies”  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  finest  duck  stamp  paintings  ever 
created  for  either  the  federal  or  state  pro- 
grams. 

The  1983  Pennsylvania  waterfowl  man- 
agement stamp  sells  for  $5.50  and  is 
available  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Pyma- 
tuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas,  Siegel  Marsh,  division  field 
offices,  Harrisburg  headquarters,  and 
through  participating  hunting  license  issu- 
ing agents  and  stamp  dealers. 

Limited  edition  fine  art  prints  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania stamp  are  also  available.  With  an 
image  size  of  6V2  by  9 inches,  signed  and 
numbered  by  the  artist,  they  have  an  issue 
price  of  approximately  $135.  A portion  of 


$1000  REWARD 

Bell  of  Pennsylvania  is  offering 
$1000  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  per- 
sons using  firearms  to  intentionally 
damage  telephone  cables  or  related 
communications  facilities.  Such  van- 
dalism is  described  as  “reckless  acts 
endangering  lives  and  property 
because  essential  public  service 
agencies  such  as  fire,  ambulance, 
police  and  the  military  are  affected.” 
Anyone  having  information  regarding 
such  incidents  is  asked  to  notify  Bell 
of  Pennsylvania’s  security  office  by 
phoning  1-717-255-4414  (“collect,”  if 
long  distance). 


the  print  sale  income  goes  to  waterfowl 
management  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  stamps. 

Duck  stamps  and  duck  stamp  prints  can 
be  good  investments.  California’s  1971 
first-of-state  stamp,  a black-and-white  illus- 
tration, is  now  valued  at  $250,  and  their 
1972  stamp,  which  was  in  color,  is  cur- 
rently valued  at  $750.  Duck  stamp  prints 
for  those  two  years  are  valued  consider- 
ably higher.  The  most  valuable  duck  stamp 
print  to  date  is  Iowa’s  first-of-state,  created 
by  Maynard  Reese  in  1972.  It  is  currently 
valued  at  $4,000.  Maryland’s  1974  print  is 
now  valued  at  $1 ,600. 

Usually  the  first-of-state  duck  stamp  and 
print  are  the  most  collectible  and  hold  the 
greatest  value.  Current  values  of  such 
prints  range  from  $300  to  $4,000,  with  an 
average  of  about  $750.  That’s  made  them 
a pretty  good  investment,  considering  the 
purchase  prices  were  $100-$135. 

Pennsylvania’s  duck  stamps  and  prints 
are  in  great  demand  and  have  the  poten- 
tial for  being  the  most  successful  first-of- 
state  program  ever  initiated.  This  boils 
down  to  a sizable  amount  of  money  for 
waterfowl  management  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wetlands  within  our  state.  These 
programs  will  help  ensure  that  future 
generations  have  the  opportunity  to  watch 
morning  and  evening  flights  of  ducks,  hear 
wild  geese  calling  at  night,  see  ducks  slant 
in  toward  the  blind  and  set  their  wings  over 
the  decoys,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
make  waterfowling  the  fabulous  sport  that 
it  is. 
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25-Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes.  The  most 
recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  this  page. 


William  E.  Mearkle 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Everett,  Pa. 


Donald  P.  Smith 
Game  Farm  Supt.  II 
New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Dale  Shelter 
Chief,  Game  Mgmt.  Div. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Robert  L.  Schall 
Forester  III 
Kittanning,  Pa. 


Robert  L.  Stewart 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Milliards,  Pa. 


James  R.  Nebraski 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Lemont  Furnace,  Pa. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Topo  Maps  — Part  6 

Understanding  the  basics  of  topographic 
maps  will  never  be  of  great  value  unless 
the  maps  are  actually  put  to  serious  use. 
Familiarity  with  map  symbols,  scales  and 
contours  is  only  the  beginning  step  in  really 
“seeing”  the  lay  of  the  land  by  looking  at 
a map.  Learning  to  “see”  well  requires  the 
experience  of  putting  maps  to  work,  of  ac- 
tually using  them.  When  that’s  done,  the 
technical  features  that  were  so  forbidding 
at  first  become  second  nature. 

So,  in  this  final  column  on  topo  maps 
we’re  going  to  explore  a map  to  see  what 
it  has  to  offer  the  sportsman.  How  can  a 
hunter,  for  instance,  use  this  Dover  quad- 
rangle to  help  him  find  good  hunting?  If 
you’ve  been  following  this  series  and  have 
a Dover  topo,  perhaps  you’ve  already 
picked  some  likely  spots  for  your  favorite 
hunting  sport.  Let’s  compare  notes. 

The  southeast  half  of  the  map  shows 
farmland  with  low  rolling  hills.  Scattered 
about  are  small  woodlots,  a few  orchards 
and  many  fencelines.  This  area  is  typical 
farmland  and  good  small  game  habitat. 
Pheasants  and  rabbits  should  be  found  in 
most  of  this  area  and  the  small  woodlots 
and  streambottoms  are  homes  for  many 
squirrels.  One  can  just  imagine  the  hun- 
dreds of  woodchuck  burrows  that  dot  the 
fencelines  and  field  edges,  and  it’s  tempt- 
ing to  think  about  taking  a walk  to  plot  some 
of  those  burrows  on  the  map  for  some 
future  summer  evening  hunt. 

Deer  hunters  might  find  some  deer  work- 
ing their  way  through  the  small  woodlots 
and  open  fields  of  this  farm  country,  but 
most  of  the  deer  seek  the  more  heavily 
wooded  cover  of  the  Conewago  mountains. 
This  ridge  provides  the  most  remote  area 


on  the  map  and  yet  it  is  crisscrossed  with 
roads  and  powerlines,  making  access  con- 
venient. 

Several  months  ago,  as  I began  this 
series,  I took  a hard  look  at  this  map.  It 
covers  an  area  with  which  I have  long  been 
familiar,  and  I can  picture  most  of  the  roads 
and  intersections  in  my  mind.  Many  mem- 
ories came  flooding  back  to  me  as  I studied 
the  map.  And  yet,  I was  suddenly  im- 
pressed with  an  area  that  I had  overlooked 
before— one  that  looks  like  near-perfect 
deer  country.  More  recently,  as  this  par- 
ticular column  began  to  fall  together,  I 
asked  several  other  hunters  to  look  at  the 
map  and  give  some  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions of  their  own.  Within  minutes,  their 
careful  eyes  picked  out  the  same  spot. 
Those  fellows  were  Mike  Ondik,  now  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association; 
Carl  Graybill,  assistant  chief  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Information  and  Education 
Division:  and  Jerry  Massinger,  a Game 
Commission  biologist.  Only  a few  of  the 
ideas  from  that  conversation  can  be  in- 
cluded here. 

The  area  we  liked  is  northwest  of  Mt. 
Washington  Church  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  map.  An  orchard  there  nestles 
against  the  wooded  ridge  with  a powerline 
bisecting  the  ridge  and  orchard.  A hunter 
could  stand  along  the  powerline  just  above 
the  orchard  or  work  slowly  along  the  ridge 
to  the  northeast.  Following  the  700-foot 
contour  would  take  the  hunter  parallel  to 
the  ridgetop  and  around  the  point  where 
a vast  shooting  area  would  lie  below  him. 

There  are  other  good  hunting  sites  on 
this  map  and,  in  fact,  there  are  quite  a few 
deer  in  the  area.  Years  ago,  a barn  in  this 
area  bristled  with  literally  dozens  of  white- 
tail  racks  that  covered  a long  outside  wall 
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IMPORTANT! 

Agent’s  License  Issuing  Fee 
Raised 

The  issuing  agent’s  fee  for  each 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  now 
50  cents. 

On  July  20,  Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh 
signed  House  Bill  596,  increasing  the 
agent’s  issuing  fee  from  the  15,  20,  25 
or  35  cents  previously  charged  for 
various  licenses  to  a standard  50 
cents.  This  legislation  was  passed 
after  the  1983  licenses  were  printed, 
so  licenses  and  applications  carry  the 
old  fee.  However,  THE  CHANGE  IS 
EFFECTIVE  FOR  ALL  1983  HUNTING 
LICENSES— adult,  junior,  senior, 
muzzleloader,  and  antlerless.  (There 
is  no  issuing  fee  for  bear  licenses.) 

DON’T  FORGET -WHEN  YOU  AP- 
PLY FOR  YOUR  ANTLERLESS  LI- 
CENSE, THE  TOTAL  COST  IS  $3.50. 


and  one  end  of  the  building.  It  was  always 
worth  driving  the  few  extra  miles  out  of  the 
way  to  see  those  antlers  and  consider  all 
the  stories  they  represented.  Then  one  day 
I passed  that  barn  to  find  every  antler  gone, 
and  I felt  saddened  that  I had  never 
stopped  to  talk  to  the  folks  who  put  them 
there. 

The  water  areas  on  the  map  also  prom- 
ise good  hunting  and  fishing.  Waterfowlers 
who  like  to  work  their  way  along  stream 
banks  to  jump  ducks  should  look  at  the 
meandering  Conewago  Creek.  In  several 
spots  the  curves  are  so  extreme  that  a 
hunter  could  leave  his  car  on  one  side  of 
the  stream  bend  and  hunt  along  the  creek 
only  to  nearly  return  to  his  car  once  again. 

Bull  Road  crosses  such  a loop  on  the 
Conewago  Creek.  A hunter  could  park 
along  Bull  Road  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
loop  just  500  feet  from  the  stream.  Then 
he  could  hunt  downstream  for  two  miles 
and  end  only  a quarter-mile  from  his  parked 
car.  If  he  planned  well,  he  could  use  the 
fenceline  indicated  by  the  red-dashed  line 
to  lead  him  directly  back. 

A small  portion  of  Gifford  Pinchot  State 
Park  falls  onto  the  northwest  portion  of  this 
map.  While  the  topo  map  doesn’t  show  it, 
many  state  parks  do  have  areas  set  aside 
for  public  hunting.  Deer,  squirrels  and  a 


variety  of  small  game  often  can  be  found 
in  these  areas. 

It’s  obvious  that  topo  maps  contain  vast 
amounts  of  information  for  the  outdoors- 
man  who  wants  to  learn  as  much  about  an 
area  as  possible.  We’ve  emphasized  some 
advantage  for  hunters,  but  fishermen,  hik- 
ers and  nature  photographers  can  benefit 
as  well  from  the  information  on  topos. 

But  for  all  these  groups,  certain  cautions 
are  in  order.  First,  always  remember  the 
right  of  the  private  landowner.  You  may 
have  located  a perfect  spot  for  a deer 
stand,  but  without  the  owner’s  permission 
to  hunt  you  should  consider  it  off-limits.  On 
our  Dover  quadrangle,  for  instance,  nearly 
all  the  land  is  in  private  ownership,  and  that 
means  getting  permission  first. 

A second  consideration  is  that  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  map  was  made. 
In  the  eleven  years  since  the  Dover  map 
was  photo-revised,  many  new  homes  have 
been  built  in  sections  of  the  Conewago 
mountains  that  look  empty  on  the  map.  In- 
itial planning  should  be  followed  by  a visit 
to  look  for  changes  that  can  be  added  to 
the  map  with  notes  for  future  references. 

This  series  on  topos  has  been  an  un- 
usual one.  There  has  been  some  response 
to  the  early  columns  but  we  really  have  no 
reliable  way  of  knowing  if  this  kind  of  in- 
formation is  valuable  to  our  readers.  If 
you  have  a spare  moment  to  share  your 
thoughts,  drop  me  a line,  care  of  the  Game 
Commission;  we  would  certainly  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

“Conserving  Soil” 

“6.4  billion  tons  of  soils  are  eroded  from 
the  U.  S.  land  each  year.  ” This  amount  of  soil 
would  fill  320  million  dump  trucks  which,  if 
parked  end  to  end,  would  equal  the  dis- 
tance to  the  moon  and  three-quarters  of  the 
way  back. 

“Rural  land  in  this  country,  some  of  it  our 
best  cropland,  is  being  converted  to  other 
uses  at  an  estimated  675,000  acres  per 
year.  ” 

Finally,  someone  has  produced  a prac- 
tical unit  of  lessons  on  soil  conservation. 
Perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  environ- 
mental subjects,  soil  problems  have  taken 
a rear  seat  while  teachers  devoted  major 
portions  of  their  time  to  more  dramatic 
problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
acid  rain,  and  wildlife  endangerment.  True, 
these  are  all  worthy  problems  to  wrestle 
with  — but  so  is  soil  degradation.  In  fact,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  understand  these  other 
problems  without  encountering  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  soil  system  that  sustains 
all  life. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  pub- 
lished “Conserving  Soil,”  a book  of  lessons 
and  activities  about  soil  conservation.  The 
unit  contains  a 15-page  teacher’s  manual 
with  background  information  on  each  les- 
son, 24  tear-out  duplicator  masters  and 
four  full-color  overhead  transparencies. 
Even  though  the  unit  has  been  designed 
for  students  in  grades  6-9,  most  teachers 
would  find  the  material  useful  on  each  side 
of  that  range. 

Many  of  the  classic  hands-on  activities 
that  teach  soil  characteristics  have  been 


overlooked  by  the  authors,  although  in  one 
activity  students  do  get  to  sort  through  a 
soil  sample  for  plant  parts,  critters  and 
mineral  particles.  Science  teachers  will 
probably  want  to  augment  the  lessons  with 
exercises  that  test  for  soil  nutrients,  deter- 
mine percolation  rates  and  water-holding 
capacity,  or  separate  soil  textures.  Social 
studies  teachers  will  welcome  most  of  the 
lessons  that  stress  the  interaction  of  soil 
problems  with  human  culture  and  econ- 
omy. 

The  unit  is  free  for  the  asking  from  your 
local  soil  conservation  office.  Most  coun- 
ties have  an  SCS  office  in  the  county  seat 
and  the  SCS  people  always  are  eager  to 
help  teachers. 


Gun  Digest,  38th  Anniversary  Edition 

As  always,  this  big  annual  has  something  for  all  shooters.  “Rating  Handgun  Power” 
is  the  result  of  years  of  work  on  this  intriguing  subject  by  Ed  Matunas,  and  gives  new 
insights  for  the  technically  minded.  Matunas  and  editor  Ken  Warner  also  present  op- 
posing views  on  the  growing  assault  rifle  trend,  and  Jeff  Cooper  gives  practical  com- 
ments on  a related  area  in  “The  Scout  Rifle  Idea.”  Other  down-to-earth  pieces  appear 
in  a One  Good  Gun  Section:  Frank  Marshall  on  his  bolt  action  45-70,  Ken  Bolin  on  the 
513-S  Remington,  Art  Bevin  on  his  K2.5-sighted  63  Winchester,  and  Bob  Sherwood  on 
his  old  single  action  Ruger  Bearcat  22.  African  hunter  Jack  Lott  details  his  methods 
of  reinforcing  bolt  action  rifle  stocks  to  keep  them  on  the  gun  when  using  the  monster 
cartridges,  and  there’s  even  a piece  on  collecting  sporting  books,  by  Jim  Handcock, 
and  another  on  the  cultural  heritage  of  hunting,  by  Stu  Williams.  And  of  course  there 
are  the  annual  reviews  on  new  long  guns  (Layne  Simpson  and  Ralph  Walker),  handguns 
(Hal  Swiggett  and  J.B.  Wood),  scopes  (Bob  Bell),  and  muzzleloading  stuff  (Rick  Hacker). 
Edited  by  Ken  Warner,  Gun  Digest  is  available  from  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza, 
Northfield,  III.  60093;  472  pp.,  soft  cover,  $13.95. 


NED  SMITH’S  full  color  painting,  “River  Ot- 
ters,” shown  here  in  black  and  white,  shows 
the  featured  species  in  1983’s  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  program.  Signed  and  num- 
bered high  quality  limited  edition  prints  are 
available  at  S125  delivered,  $97.50  additional 
framed.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  Income  from  sales  is  used  to 
support  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  wildlife 
programs. 


OCTOBER,  1983 


October  is  an  exciting  month,  a 
period  of  action  and  of  change. 
Autumn  has  arrived,  the  nights  are  frosty 
and  the  solid  green  landscape  becomes  a 
mixture  of  brown,  tan,  red,  yellow  and 
orange.  Waterfowl  are  starting  to  migrate. 
Near  the  end  of  the  month  archers  hope 
the  bucks  will  be  In  rut,  and  the  squirrel 
hunter  hopes  the  leaves  will  start  to  fall 
before  the  middle  of  the  month.  For  game 
protectors  and  deputies,  October  Is  the  first 
full  month  of  hunting  seasons,  when  there 
Is  never  a lack  of  things  to  do.  The  most 
difficult  task  Is  to  find  enough  time  to 
squeeze  In  a day’s  hunting. 

October  7— In  the  morning  DGP  Oliver 
and  I travel  to  Pymatuning  to  get  a spare 
drum  from  the  goose  blind  drawing  to  use 
for  antlerless  deer  license  drawing.  In  the 
afternoon  we  check  out  some  reports  of 
baited  tree  stands  for  the  opening  of  arch- 
ery season.  After  supper  I spend  a couple 
of  hours  on  the  telephone  returning  calls 
and  lining  up  deputies  for  patrol.  Then  I 
head  out  for  a few  hours  of  night  patrol  with 
Deputy  Lew  Dandrea. 

October  2 — \ pick  up  Deputy  Russ  Shafer 
and  we  patrol  for  the  opening  day  of  arch- 
ery season.  Pressure  for  the  most  part  Is 
light  and  we  check  only  a few  hunters.  In 
the  evening,  right  at  dusk.  Deputy  Bruce 
Ellis  and  I start  on  night  patrol  for  jack- 
lighters.  At  about  1:30  a.m..  Deputies  Shaw 
and  Dandrea  radio  that  they  see  a spotlight 
working  about  three  miles  north  of  their 
position.  They  stay  at  their  position  and 
Bruce  and  I start  out  to  Intercept  the  ve- 
hicle. Before  we  can  do  so,  the  light  dis- 
appears. It  could  have  been  someone  spot- 
ting Illegally  on  their  way  home  or  a jack- 
lighter  that  doused  his  light  after  he  got  a 
deer.  We  all  met  for  a cup  of  coffee  and 
then  went  home  for  the  night. 

October  4 — I’ve  received  a call  about  a 
“fake  military  encampment”  on  a railroad 
grade  the  Game  Commission  owns.  It 
seems  that  a couple  of  people  have  been 
seen  camping  and  shooting  and  now  there 
are  two  graves  and  wooden  markers.  LMO 
Jim  Deniker  and  I meet  Troopers  Gwinn 
and  Olinger  and  proceed  to  the  location. 
We  find  an  abandoned  campsite  and  two 
“graves”  with  markers  — one  for  a corporal 
and  one  for  a lieutenant— both  “killed  In  ac- 
tion”! Fortunately,  both  graves  are  empty. 
The  mystery  Is  cleared  up  when  Trooper 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

Oliver  remembers  there  was  a Civil  War 
re-enactment  the  day  before  at  nearby 
Johnson  Tavern. 

Octobers- In  the  afternoon  DGP  Oliver 
and  I investigate  an  applicant  in  his  district 
for  a cougar  possession  permit.  There  are 
some  deficiencies  in  the  pen,  which  we 
order  corrected.  In  the  evening  we  attend 
the  fall  dinner  meeting  of  the  Mercer 
County  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
ers Association. 

Ocfober  6 — This  morning  is  the  drawing 
for  antlerless  deer  licenses  in  the  court- 
house rotunda.  Treasurer  Nettie  Pantall 
has  lined  up  local  sportsmen  to  assist  in 
the  drawing,  and  anyone  present  may 
assist.  It  takes  about  2V2  hours  to  complete 
the  drawing  this  year.  While  I’m  at  the  court- 
house I pick  up  the  affidavits  for  the  guar- 
anteed landowners  antlerless  license.  DGP 
Oliver  and  I will  split  them  up  among  the 
deputies  to  verify  that  each  applicant 
qualifies  and  that  their  land  is  open  to 
public  hunting. 

October  8 — In  the  evening  we  hold  a 
deputy  meeting  at  the  State  Police  bar- 
racks. After  settling  assignments  and  areas 
of  patrol  for  waterfowl  season,  we  all  move 
out  on  night  patrol.  We  head  south  to  North 
Liberty  area  and  each  of  us  stakes  out  an 
area.  Tonight  we  have  five  cars  in  one 
township.  We  have  received  reports  of 
night  shooting  in  the  area  and  hope  to 
catch  the  culprits  tonight.  Deputy  Lew  Dan- 
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drea  hears  two  shots  about  1:30  a.m.  but 
they’re  too  far  off  to  investigate. 

October  9— I meet  Deputy  Jeff  Bacchette 
and  we  start  out  on  waterfowl  patrol  at 
dawn.  Today  the  Northwest  Zone  opens 
and  the  northern  half  of  my  district  is  in  that 
zone.  At  the  opening  hour  we’re  in  a swamp 
in  hunting  clothes,  but  there  are  no  prob- 
lems here.  We  then  swing  south  on  I-80 
into  the  South  Zone,  where  the  season 
is  closed.  On  SQL  151  five  hunters  are 
shooting  ducks.  They  said  they  thought 
they  were  north  of  1-80— actually  they’re 
about  eight  miles  south.  All  settle  on  field 
acknowledgements  of  guilt.  I drop  Jeff  off, 
as  he  has  a commitment,  and  meet  DGP 
Leo  Yahner.  We  try  to  serve  an  arrest  war- 
rant in  the  Grove  City  area. 

October  70— Today  is  the  daylong  divi- 
sion deputy  meeting.  Since  the  football 
players  are  on  strike,  this  is  the  first  year 
LEA  Yocum  hasn’t  scheduled  the  meeting 
to  coincide  with  the  Steeler-Browns  game. 

October  11— \ am  on  foot  patrol  in  the 
swamps  and  beaver  dams  the  entire  day. 
In  the  evening  Deputy  Dick  Lilly  and  I patrol 
Pine  Swamp  and  apprehend  a man  shoot- 
ing 25  minutes  past  the  quitting  time.  He 
is  wearing  an  orange  hat  and  vest,  low 
boots  and  no  waders  while  hunting  ducks 
—typical  of  the  type  individual  who  shoots 
ducks  early  or  late;  not  a real  waterfowler. 

October  72— Once  again  the  bulk  of  the 
day  is  spent  on  foot  patrol.  While  patrolling 
along  Neshannock  Creek  I ran  into  more 
fishermen  than  hunters.  One  didn’t  have  a 
fishing  license  so  we  went  back  to  my 
vehicle  where  I issued  him  a citation. 

October  73— In  the  morning  I traveled  to 
Hermitage  to  straighten  out  a problem  with 
an  issuing  agent.  I intend  to  take  the  after- 
noon and  hunt  with  a friend  from  home. 
While  I was  waiting  for  Mark  to  arrive  I 
received  a report  of  an  attempted  osprey 
shooting  at  Lake  Wilhelm  in  DGP  Oliver’s 
district.  When  Mark  arrived  we  went  to  SGL 
220  at  Wilhelm  and  set  up  in  the  area 
where  the  shooting  occurred  last  night. 
Mark  set  his  decoys  out  and  we  settled 
down  to  wait.  In  about  a half-hour,  two 
ospreys  came  down  the  lake— a magnifi- 
cent sight.  Perhaps  the  sportsman  who 
called  me  scared  the  slobs  off  because  no 
one  shot  at  the  ospreys  tonight.  Mark 


missed  three  ducks,  but  we  both  agreed 
that  seeing  the  ospreys  made  it  a success- 
ful day. 

October  74— DGP  Leo  Yahner  and  I met 
in  the  morning  to  investigate  a damage 
claim  in  Venango  County,  where  a bear  had 
destroyed  two  hives.  We  then  served  the 
two  arrest  warrants  Leo  had  in  Grove  City. 
Both  were  on  the  same  individual.  One  was 
from  Venango  County  on  a minor  charge 
and  one  from  DGP  Ned  Weston  in  Butler 
County  for  a closed-season  deer  killing. 
The  defendant  had  ignored  his  summons. 
We  found  him  at  home  and  he  settled  on 
Leo’s  warrant  and  we  made  arrangements 
for  him  to  meet  Ned  at  the  district  justice 
office  at  Slippery  Rock  tomorrow. 

October  76— Today  is  the  opening  day  of 
waterfowl  in  the  South  Zone  and  I patrol 
south  of  I-80  all  day.  There  is  little  pres- 
sure—probably  due  to  last  week’s  North- 
west Zone  opening. 

October  77— The  Mercer  County  Chapter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association 
put  on  the  trapper  training  class  today  at 
Grove  City  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Despite  a lot 
of  advance  publicity,  only  twenty-one 
students  showed  up.  Each  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years  we  had  good  turnouts.  It  seems 
that  no  matter  how  necessary  or  good  a 
course  is,  it  must  be  mandatory  to  get  con- 
sistent attendance. 

October  18  — \ meet  DGP  Leo  Yahner 
again  on  the  bear  damage  claim.  The  bear 
has  returned  and  destroyed  four  more 
hives— two  at  one  farm  and  two  at  another. 
In  the  afternoon  I am  on  foot  patrol  at  SGL 
284  in  the  swamp. 

October  20— \ go  to  the  courthouse  to 
see  President  Judge  Stranahan  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Sam  Orr  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port on  a bill  to  allow  deputy  game  protec- 
tors to  use  red  lights  on  their  cars  to  stop 
vehicles  at  night.  It’s  dangerous  for  these 
men  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
wave  a flashlight  to  stop  violators.  I then 
return  home  where  Mike  Colgan  and  Dave 
Kaulen  are  unloading  the  shipment  of 
pheasants  for  the  pre-season  stockings. 

October  27— After  a day’s  patrol  I slept 
most  of  the  evening  and  started  out  on 
night  patrol  at  11  p.m.  At  midnight  Deputies 
Terry  McClelland  and  Art  Shaw  radioed  me 
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You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Penns^vania  ^ 


to  meet  them  just  inside  Venango  County 
at  an  old  stripmine.  When  I arrived  I found 
they  had  observed  a man  spot  and  shoot 
a deer.  They  had  stopped  the  car,  and  the 
deer  was  in  the  trunk.  The  shooter  claimed 
he  was  allowed  to  kill  deer  on  this  old  strip- 
mine.  I went  to  talk  to  this  individual  and 
found  out  I knew  him  — it  was  the  same 
fellow  DGP  Yahner  had  served  the  warrant 
on  last  week,  for  killing  a deer  in  Butler 
County.  Despite  the  protestations  of  this 
man  and  his  three  friends,  we  seized  the 
gun  (a  Ruger  Mini-14  semi-automatic  rifle), 
spotlight  and  deer,  and  issued  citations  all 
around. 

October  22— DGP  Yahner  and  I returned 
to  the  scene  of  last  night’s  deer  killing  and 
gathered  evidence.  We  photographed  the 
site  where  the  deer  was  killed,  found  some 
fired  cases  and  dug  from  the  ground  the 
bullet  that  finished  off  the  deer.  This 
evidence  can  be  analyzed  by  the  State 
Police  crime  lab  and  matched  to  the  rifle 
we  seized,  in  case  these  defendants  plead 
not  guilty.  The  deer  shooter  shows  up  while 
we’re  doing  this  and  gives  us  a full  confes- 
sion. 

October  26— \ take  the  hides  of  several 
roadkilled  deer  to  the  shed  and  salt  them, 
then  travel  to  Emienton  to  file  charges 
from  last  week’s  deer  poaching  incident. 
In  the  evening,  DGP’s  Dick  Oliver  and 
Gene  Beaumont  and  I hold  a joint  deputy 
meeting. 

October  27— DGP  Dick  Oliver,  LEA 
Yocum  and  I attend  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation  at 
White  Oak  Shooting  Club.  Tonight  is  a long 
meeting  as  there  are  lots  of  guests,  in- 


cluding Fish  Commissioner  Marilyn  Black 
and  State  Senator  Roy  Wilt.  After  the  meet- 
ing, we  find  the  wait  worthwhile  as  we 
snack  on  fresh  cider  and  pumpkin  pie. 

October  28—  I pick  up  the  head  and  hide 
of  a deer  from  a farmer  who  has  had  con- 
siderable deer  damage.  His  land  is  open 
to  public  hunting,  he  has  notified  me  within 
twelve  hours  of  killing  the  deer,  and  is  turn- 
ing in  the  head  and  hide  as  required  by  law. 
Later  I catch  up  on  paperwork  and  compile 
next  spring’s  seedling  order  for  the  land- 
owners  in  the  Safety  Zone  program.  In  the 
evening  I head  out  for  a few  hours  of  night 
patrol. 

October  29— Tonight,  while  on  night 
patrol.  Deputy  Bob  Lanigan  heard  some 
shots  in  the  field  directly  behind  him.  He 
drove  back  the  lane  to  investigate  and 
observed  a deer  being  loaded  into  a car. 
When  he  attempted  to  stop  the  car  it  went 
around  him.  I was  about  three  miles  away 
on  patrol  with  Deputy  Bruce  Ellis,  and  after 
Bob  radioed  us  we  headed  for  his  location. 
Bob  gave  us  a description  of  the  car  and 
its  direction  of  travel  — right  toward  us.  We 
saw  it  approaching.  I turned  on  my  red  light 
and  the  vehicle  turned  up  a side  road  50 
yards  in  front  of  us.  In  the  past  we’ve 
caught  some  violators  who  try  to  run,  but 
this  year  I’m  driving  a 6-cylinder  vehicle  and 
don’t  stand  a chance.  I lose  sight  of  the  sus- 
pects over  the  first  rise  and  never  see  them 
again— just  dust  hanging  in  the  air.  We 
meet  Bob  after  an  hour  of  looking  for  the 
vehicle  and  analyze  the  case  so  we  can  do 
better  next  time.  It’s  frustrating  to  spend 
many  consecutive  nights  on  patrol  and, 
when  you  finally  have  a poacher  cold,  have 
him  run  away  and  not  even  stand  a chance 
to  catch  him. 

October  30— Today,  the  first  day  of  small 
game  season,  is  a slow  day.  For  some 
reason  the  usual  safety  zone  problems  nor- 
mally encountered,  aren’t.  In  the  evening 
I pick  up  Deputy  Dandrea  and  we  head  out 
on  night  patrol.  Unlike  last  night  we  have 
no  activity,  and  shortly  after  3 a.m.  we  call 
it  quits  for  the  day. 
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IT’S  PRETTY  WELL  finished  until 
next  March.  Strange,  but  not  as 
strange  as  if  it  had  stopped  suddenly 
one  sun-dappled  summer  morning. 
Then  I would  have  gone  to  the  window 
and  wondered  what  was  wrong.  Last 
month  the  bird  song  faded  out  like  it 
does  every  August,  and  now  — even 
though  the  trees  are  leafy  and  green, 
and  the  sun  is  high  and  hot  — I can 
believe  that  fall  and  winter  are  just 
around  the  comer. 

Living  in  the  woods  I hear  a lot  of 
bird  song.  By  song  I do  not  mean  calls 
— the  simpler  sounds  birds  use  when 
communicating  during  feeding,  flock- 
ing, and  other  day-to-day  activities  — 
but  the  patterns  of  notes  sung  by  male 
birds  for  purely  sexual  reasons. 

Last  April  and  May  the  woods  rang 
with  song:  the  yellowthroat’s  witch- 
ity-witchity-witchity-witch,  the  rufous- 
sided towhee’s  drink-your-tea,  the  cow- 
bird’s  glug-glug-gleeee,  the  titmouse’s 
peter-peter-peter,  the  black-throated 
blue  warbler’s  zur-zur-zur-zree,  and  the 
wood  thrush’s  eee-o-lay.  The  ovenbird 
chanted  teacher-teacher-teacher;  the 
song  sparrow  sang  sweet-sweet-sweet 
and  then  tacked  on  a lively  trill.  Now 
and  then  a white-throated  sparrow 
came  out  with  an  old-sam-peabody- 
peabody-peabody.  Added  to  the  general 
uproar  were  the  drumming  of  grouse, 
the  wheeping  of  flycatchers,  and  the 
maniacal  laughing  of  pileated  wood- 
peckers, none  of  which  can  justifiably 
be  termed  singing.  It  was  noisy  back 
then. 

Molecule  Switch 

The  singing  was  switched  on  by  a 
few  molecules  of  hormones  coursing 
through  the  bloodstream  of  each  male 
bird  on  the  mountain.  The  hormones, 
released  by  glands  in  response  to  length- 
ening days,  made  the  males  need 
females  in  the  worst  possible  way.  The 
males  sang  to  attract  mates.  The  depth 
of  their  obsession  can  be  gauged  by  the 
way  the  average  song  sparrow  allocates 
his  day  in  springtime:  nine  hours  of 
sleep,  six  of  feeding,  nine  of  sweet- 
sweet-sweeting.  A red-eyed  vireo  (fol- 
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lowed  by  a red-eyed  ornithologist)  sang 
its  choppy,  robin-like  song  22,197  times 
in  one  day. 

The  males  sing  like  creatures  pos- 
sessed until  they  find  mates;  then  they 
pipe  down.  Some  species  clam  up  alto- 
gether, but  most  sing  throughout  the 
nesting  season,  which  may  run  through 
July  if  the  birds  raise  a second  brood. 
The  singing  performs  several  functions. 
It  says  to  other  males  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, “This  is  my  territory;  don’t  trespass 
on  it.”  It  helps  maintain  the  pair  bond 
— the  female  may  become  distracted  if 
her  mate  doesn’t  sing  to  her  enough.  It 
keeps  both  sexes  synchronized  in  the 
business  at  hand:  building  a nest,  lay- 
ing eggs,  incubating,  feeding  nestlings. 
Should  a male  lose  his  mate,  he  will 
resume  singing  to  attract  a replace- 
ment. 

Some  birds  sing  like  opera  stars, 
others  like  back-alley  bums.  The 
grackle  is  a bum.  Its  song  is  a split, 
raspy  note  both  husky  and  metallic  at 
the  same  time,  like  machinery  about  to 
seize  up.  The  catbird  is  less  a bum  than 
a plagiarist.  It  strings  together  dozens 
of  notes  and  phrases  it  hears  other  birds 
using,  never  quite  doing  justice  to  the 
original  performers;  somehow  the 
female  catbird  hears  a potential  mate 
in  the  bushes  and  not  a gathering  of 
chorus  rejects.  The  yellow- breasted 
chat,  a true  chatterbox,  cobbles  to- 
gether a string  of  caws,  whistles,  and 
musical  notes.  Unlike  most  other  birds. 
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the  chat  sings  while  flying  and  some- 
times sings  at  night. 

Birds  do  not  make  sounds  using  a lar- 
nyx  and  vocal  cords,  as  mammals  do. 
Instead  they  use  a voice-box  called  a 
syrinx,  located  between  the  windpipe 
and  lungs.  The  syrinx  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  cartilaginous  rings  linked  to 
muscles.  In  general,  the  number,  place- 
ment, and  size  of  the  rings  determine 
sound  frequency  and  pitch,  while  th6 
number  of  muscles  contributes  to  song 
versatility.  Ducks,  geese,  grouse,  gulls, 
and  other  birds  have  a single  pair  of  sy- 
ringeal  muscles:  they  honk,  quack,  and 
squawk.  Vultures,  with  no  syringeal 
muscles,  are  reduced  to  hissing. 

Almost  all  the  real  singers  — and  a 
few  of  the  bums  — fall  within  order 
Passeriformes  (“perching  birds”),  sub- 
order Oscines  (“songbirds”) . Songbirds 
possess  five  to  nine  pairs  of  syringeal 
muscles,  letting  them  perform  complex, 
mellifluous  songs.  Virtuosos  like  the 
wood  thrush  and  the  mockingbird  have 
vocal  musculatures  so  sophisticated  that 
they  can  set  separate  regions  of  the 
syrinx  vibrating  independently,  yielding 
two  different  notes  at  the  same  time. 
The  human  ear  has  a hard  time  differ- 
entiating the  layered  sounds,  but  the 
harmonics  produce  rich,  rounded  tones 
that  are  especially  pleasing. 

Most  birds  sing  essentially  the  same 
song  over  and  over  again.  The  song 
may  be  simple  — the  ovenbird’s  teacher- 
teacher-teacher,  for  example.  Or  it  may 
be  complicated  — Brewer’s  sparrow 
sings  a 10-second  trill,  whose  nuances 
are  impossible  to  reduce  to  words  and 
whose  frequency  soars  from  2,000  to 
almost  8,000  cycles  per  second.  The 
average  frequency  of  59  songbird  spe- 
cies was  found  to  be  4,280  cycles  per 
second,  slightly  higher  than  the  high- 
est note  on  the  piano. 

Those  simpler  communiques,  bird 
calls,  are  genetically  programmed;  a 
bobwhite  quail  raised  by  itself  from  the 
egg  will  still  be  able  to  call  bob-white. 
Songs,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be 
both  inherited  and  learned.  A songbird 
raised  alone  and  never  exposed  to  the 
song  of  its  species  often  will  develop  the 
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normal  song,  but  a poor  and  impover- 
ished version.  A normal  bird  that  hears 
scores  of  songs  sung  by  competing  males 
will  deliver  the  species’  song  in  all  its 
fullness.  And  as  the  bird  grows  older, 
he  may  add  his  own  flourishes  to  the 
tune. 

Where  I live,  a few  of  the  rufous- 
sided towhees  render  a straightforward, 
unembellished  drink-your-tea,  but  most 
pour  forth  lusciously  rounded  notes  that 
float  up  from  the  laurel  like  balloons. 
I have  one  wood  thrush  who  repeats  the 
same  ee-o-lay  pattern  ad  infinitum. 
Another,  living  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  clearing,  likes  to  tinker  with  his 
song.  He  throws  in  fourth  and  fifth 
notes,  stops  in  mid-song,  starts  over, 
changes  notes  around. 

Light  — or  the  lack  of  it  — goads  birds 
into  singing.  Most  start  at  dawn  and 
sing  vigorously  for  several  hours.  The 
robin’s  cheeriup,  cheerily,  cheeriup  is  a 
well-known  wake-up  call.  Early  in  the 
breeding  season,  most  birds  start  sing- 
ing with  the  first  light  and  keep  at  it  vir- 
tually all  day.  Later  in  the  summer  they 
tend  to  sing  only  in  early  morning  and 
late  evening.  In  August,  when  molting 
birds  are  without  their  full  complement 
of  feathers  and  fly  poorly,  if  at  all  — 
they  stop  singing  and  hide  in  the  brush. 
Some  birds  have  no  sense  of  propriety. 
The  mockingbird  blathers  on  whenever 
the  moon  is  full.  In  May  and  June, 
whippoorwill  calls  richochet  off  our  tin 
roof  all  night  long. 

Species  Song 

In  autumn,  when  days  shrink  to  the 
length  they  were  in  spring,  a curious 
thing  may  happen;  birds  may  start  to 
sing  again.  The  singing  is  far  less  fran- 
tic than  it  was  in  May,  and  for  a long 
time  nobody  could  pin  a reason  to  it. 
Recently,  scientists  have  suggested  that 
the  reprise  may  be  a naturally  selected 
behavior  to  expose  highly  impression- 
able young  to  the  species  song:  If  they 
hear  it  in  the  fall,  they  recall  it  more 
easily  next  spring. 

A few  years  ago,  my  own  recall  of 
bird  songs  was  fairly  keen.  I was  spend- 
ing much  time  in  nature,  hearing  birds, 
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seeing  them,  linking  them  to  the  sounds 
that  now  blend  into  melodic  overlay. 
One  day,  in  a college  ornithology 
course,  I had  the  song  of  the  rufous- 
sided towhee  printed  indelibly  on  my 
brain.  It  was  pouring  rain,  but  the  in- 
structor—a stout,  dark-skinned  man 
who  looked  like  a brown  creeper  — had 
deployed  us,  binoculars  ready,  in  a 
woodlot  on  the  edge  of  campus.  As  we 
peered  beneath  the  dripping  trees,  a 
bird  sang  from  the  forest  floor.  “Ruf- 
ous-sided towhee!”  called  the  professor. 
‘“Drink  your  tea!”’  From  the  back  of  the 
crowd  came  a disgruntled  voice,  “Drink 
your  own  bleeping  tea.” 

Today,  when  a song  stumps  me,  I 
often  turn  to  my  field  guides.  From 
them  I have  learned  that  the  small, 
greenish-drab  flycatchers  common  in 
my  woods  can  be  told  apart  far  more 
easily  by  their  songs  than  by  their 
appearances.  The  wood  pewee  goes 
pee-oo-wee,  pee-oo.  The  least  fly- 
catcher sings  che-bek-,  Traill’s  fly- 
catcher, fitz-bee-o;  the  Acadian,  peet- 
suh.  The  guides  say  that  the  olive-sided 
flycatcher,  which  likes  pine  woods, 
sings  whip-three-beers,  or  hip-three- 
cheers-,  and  the  Coues’  flycatcher  of  the 
U.S.  Southwest  sings  a sad,  whistled  ho- 
say  mari-a. 

There  is  one  bird  in  my  woods  that 
nearly  drove  me  to  distraction  this  sum- 
mer. I call  it  the  eeba-deeba  bird.  This 
bird  inhabits  the  treetops;  so  far  I 
haven’t  gotten  a look  at  it  yet.  I checked 
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my  books  but  could  not  find  a song  de- 
scribed eeha-deeba-deeba  (accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  eaeh  couplet) . I con- 
sulted a recording  of  bird  songs  and 
subjected  my  ears  to  an  assortment  of 
wheeps,  cheeps,  squawks,  and  whizzes. 
Nothing  matched.  I wonder  if  I am 
hearing  a call  rather  than  a song.  I’ll  be 
on  the  lookout  next  year,  with  binocu- 
lars closer  at  hand. 

The  behavior  of  birds  — and  espe- 
cially their  singing— has  aroused  curi- 


osity for  ages.  In  the  last  few  centuries 
ornitholgosts  have  conducted  many  ex- 
periments on  birds  and  have  spent  vast 
numbers  of  hours  observing  them.  An- 
thropomorphism has  been  replaced  by 
evolutionary  realism;  the  nightingale  no 
longer  sings  of  a broken  heart. 

One  bird  puzzles  the  experts.  It  is  the 
commonest  of  birds,  the  robin.  The 
robin’s  singing  does  not  seem  to  be 
linked  to  any  specifie  aspect  of  its  life. 
According  to  Donald  Stokes  in  A Guide 
to  the  Behavior  of  Common  Birds,  “In 
most  birds  Song  is  used  to  advertise  ter- 
ritory, to  attract  a mate,  or  both,  but 
in  the  Robin  it  is  not  strongly  associated 
with  either  of  these.  The  Robin  sings 
most  just  before  its  young  hatch,  and 
this  ...  is  repeated  in  eaeh  of  its  sum- 
mer broods.” 

The  robin  may  be  showing  us  that 
birds  are  not  simply  the  reactors  — the 
automatons  — we  often  judge  them  to 
be.  The  robin  may  sing  out  of  joy. 
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COMMERCIAL  CLUES 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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ARCHERY  TACKLE  today  is  a far 
cry  from  what  was  in  use  not  too 
many  years  ago,  when  most  bow  hunt- 
ers and  targeteers  either  made  their 
own  or  purchased  it  from  the  few  com- 
mercial houses  available.  Today  there 
is  a profusion  of  commercial  offerings. 
American  ingenuity,  demands  of  the 
sport,  and  the  wide  experience  of  well 
over  a million  bow  hunters  have  been 
responsible  for  many  improvements. 

Despite  the  many  improvements,  the 
killing  range  for  the  average  archer  has 
not  increased  more  than  a few  yards. 
But  in  archery  hunting,  the  accent  has 
always  been  on  quick,  clean  kills  and 
today’s  modern  tackle  makes  it  possible 
to  do  a much  better  job  within  the  bow- 
mans’ limited  ranges.  There  is  a grow- 
ing core  of  dedicated  bow  hunters  who 
put  strong  emphasis  on  safety,  sports- 
manship and  fine  tackle.  Each  is  some- 
what dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
collectively  they  have  brightened  the 
bow  hunting  scene. 

Trying  to  recommend  specific  tackle 
for  the  bow  hunter  would  be  foolhardy. 
Many  excellent  products  are  available. 

This  does  not,  however,  negate  an 
occasional  look  at  recent  improvements 
in  tackle  that  has  been  popular  for 
many  years  and  the  new  products  in  the 
archery  field.  What  is  included  in  the 
following  paragraphs  is  presented  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  not  a recommenda- 
tion. These  are  simply  products  that 
have  caught  my  attention  or  curiosity 
in  recent  months. 

For  example,  Andy  Simo,  manufac- 
turer of  Razorbak  broadheads,  has 
come  up  with  a new,  three-blade 
superhead  for  those  who  want  some- 
thing heavier  for  big  game.  The  heavi- 


BINOCULARS such  as  Bushnell  Compact 
Banner  7 x 24  are  small  and  light,  yet  a great 
aid  to  the  archer  in  dense  woods  as  well  as 
open  areas. 

est  broadhead  Andy  had  been  making 
under  the  Razorbak  label  prior  to  this 
was  142  grains,  which  came  in  both 
four-  and  five-blade  heads.  Bow  hunt- 
ers shooting  heavier  bows,  however, 
wanted  something  that  would  shoot  as 
well  but  do  more  damage  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  available  from  these  heav- 
ier bows.  Andy’s  answer  is  the  Thun- 
derhead,  a 180-grain  head  with  three 
1.4-inch  blades  .027  inches  thick.  They 
are  made  of  stainless  steel  with  a screw- 
in,  high  carbon  steel  point. 

Although  the  head  is  recommended 
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for  bows  60  pounds  and  over,  a personal 
test  of  the  head  with  a 55-pound  com- 
pound produced  excellent  results.  It  did 
slow  the  bow  down  to  the  point  where 
it  was  shooting  dead  on  at  20  yards  with 
the  Thunderhead  after  being  sighted  in 
with  the  four-blade  Razorbak  at  25 
yards,  using  20-18  aluminum  shafts. 
Penetration  tests  showed  that  the  heav- 
ier head  was  on  a par  with  the  Razor- 
bak-4  when  shot  from  the  medium 
weight  compound.  Consequently,  my 
plan  is  to  test  the  Thunderheads  on  an 
upcoming  caribou  hunt. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  array 
of  excellent  broadheads  available  today 
is  Bohning’s  Black  Copperhead  Blazer. 
This  factory  sharpened  four-blader 
comes  in  a fancy  plastic  kit  containing 
three  heads,  one  of  which  is  preas- 
sembled. The  kit  also  includes  a safety 
tool  to  protect  fingers  during  head  as- 
sembly. I found  the  heads  a bit  difficult 
to  assemble,  but  digital  dexterity  was 
never  one  of  my  strong  points.  An  inno- 
vation, to  my  knowledge,  is  a metal 
lock  washer  which  secures  the  head 
against  the  arrow  shaft  when  it  is 
screwed  in  against  the  adapter.  Each  of 
the  two  blades  is  1 3/16  inches  to  its 
lateral  extremities,  providing  four  cut- 
ting edges.  A chisel  point  is  ground  into 
the  main  blade,  which  is  2 3/16  inches 
in  length  when  assembled.  This  one 
weighs  in  at  130  grains,  which  provides 
a fairly  light  head  and  should  not  in- 
hibit the  speed  of  any  hunting  shaft. 

A new  Bushnell  binocular  which 
should  appeal  to  all  outdoorsmen  is  the 
Banner  Compact.  This  7x24  beauty  is 
only  3V2  inches  long  and  4 inches  wide 


fully  spread.  It  weighs  in  at  9 ounces, 
a negligible  weight  when  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  the  lanyard.  This 
makes  it  2 ounces  lighter  than  the 
previous  7x26  Bushnell  Custom  Com- 
pact. Rubber  roll-down  eye  cups  make 
it  interchangeable  between  those  with 
and  without  eyeglasses.  Of  particular 
convenience  to  the  user  is  an  elongated, 
knurled  focus  adjustment. 

Although  I prefer  to  use  the  lanyard 
and  have  the  binocular  at  the  ready  via 
a zipper  or  button  on  my  hunting 
jacket,  a case  for  the  Bushnell  optics  has 
a belt  loop  for  those  who  prefer  to  carry 
it  in  this  manner.  The  case  also  has  a 
tuckaway  strap  for  birdwatchers  and 
sightseers.  It  is  7x,  which  is  about  all  the 
average  person  can  manage  without 
having  a jumping  image.  Light  gather- 
ing qualities  are  adequate  for  those 
hours  when  hunting  is  legal. 

Rangefinder 

Another  optic  which  has  found  favor 
among  hunters  who  wish  to  know  pre- 
cise distances  beforehand  is  the  Rang- 
ing, Inc.,  Rangefinder.  This  one  also 
has  a case  with  a belt  strap  for  conven- 
ience in  carrying.  Stillhunters,  partic- 
ularly those  who  utilize  tree  stands,  can 
readily  gauge  the  distances  to  various 
points  within  their  shooting  range  to 
know  the  exact  yardage  prior  to  the  ap- 
proach of  game.  Although  the  Range- 
finder accurately  measures  distances 
from  12  to  70  yards,  bow  hunters  will 
find  it  most  practical  for  distances  con- 
siderably less  than  the  maximum.  Dis- 
tances are  obtained  by  a split  image  op- 
tical arrangement  similar  to  that  on 
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SAUNDER’S  Arrowhead  Puller,  far  left,  makes 
it  easy  to  retrieve  “stuck”  broadheads,  and 
Penn’s  Woods  camo  face  cream  is  useful  in 
concealing  bow  hunter  from  game.  Right, 
Bohning’s  Copperhead  broadheads  come  in 
packages  of  three,  with  one  assembled  and 
two  to  put  together. 


many  of  today’s  35mm  cameras. 

Yardages  are  marked  on  the  focusing 
dial  at  one- yard  increments  so  that  fine- 
tuned  sighting  is  limited  only  by  the 
archer’s  ability  to  hold  at  the  distance 
indicated.  And  to  make  that  easier,  a 
companion  color-coded  multiple  sight 
is  available  from  Ranging.  It  is  called 
the  20/20  Bowsight.  Taken  into  con- 
sideration is  the  normal  trajectory  of  a 
hunting  arrow.  For  example,  the  first 
color,  red,  covers  the  area  from  16  V2  to 
23  yards.  The  next  color,  yellow,  covers 
the  distance  from  27  to  32  yards.  There 
is  a green  pinpoint  at  40  yards  and  a 
pink  one  at  50.  Consequently,  if  the 
bowsight  is  calibrated  with  the  Range- 
finder, the  individual  need  only  check 
the  distance  and  color  indicated  by  the 
Rangefinder,  and  then  use  the  sightpin 
with  the  corresponding  color. 

It  admittedly  takes  a bit  of  adjusting 
to  install  the  sight  and  calibrate  it  with 
the  Rangefinder,  but  the  end  result 
should  be  helpful  to  those  who  adopt 
the  dual  system. 

Face  camouflage  can  be  a problem 
for  those  who  most  need  it.  Those  with 
light  complexion  are  more  apt  to  stand 
out  amidst  the  natural  foliage  and  the 
camouflage  clothing  they  wear.  Head 
nets  can  eliminate  this  problem,  but  a 
net  can  also  distort  the  archer’s  view  or 


lead  to  a bad  release  unless  considerable 
practice  has  been  done  with  it  in  place. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  old  burnt  cork 
routine,  but  trying  to  wash  off  this  car- 
bon accumulation  is  sometimes  messy. 

One  of  the  more  practical  solutions 
is  camouflage  face  cream  such  as  that 
produced  by  Penn’s  Woods  Products, 
Inc.  Penn’s  Woods  took  a lesson  from 
the  ladies  and  developed  a camouflage 
with  a cold  cream  base  and  a scent  neu- 
tralizer. It  comes  in  a tube  similar  to 
that  of  toothpaste  and  is  both  easy  to 
apply  and  remove. 

Black  or  green  stripes,  either  vertical 
or  horizontal,  are  most  apt  to  produce 
the  camouflage  effect  desired.  Some 
archers,  tend  to  overdo  it  and  smear  the 
stuff  on  until  they  look  like  something 
out  of  a circus.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
cream  is  to  break  up  the  contours  of  the 
face  so  that  it  blends  in  with  the  total 
camouflage  effect  desired. 

A number  of  gadgets  have  been  in- 
vented to  remove  errant  arrowheads 
from  trees,  target  braces,  garage  doors, 
whatever.  One  of  the  handiest  and  least 
expensive  is  the  simple  arrowhead 
puller  put  out  by  Saunders  Archery  Co. 
This  is  a tube  of  metal  that  is  threaded 
to  fit  over  an  imbedded  head  after  the 
shaft  has  been  unscrewed.  The  device 
has  a straight  metal  handle  running 
through  it  at  90  degrees  so  that  consid- 
erable pressure  can  be  exerted  in  all 
directions  to  loosen  the  head. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
cover broadheads  that  strike  trees. 
Some  of  the  new  heads  are  practically 
indestructible  and  present  a hazard  if 
someone  should  lean  against  them  or 
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FANNY  PACK  is  handy  carrier  for  ail  sorts  of 
things  useful  to  a bow  hunter. 


grab  onto  a tree  in  which  a partly  em- 
bedded head  is  located.  Further,  the 
trees  will  eventually  grow  around  a 
broadhead  and  could  provide  consider- 
able aggravation  for  a sawyer  some  day 
when  the  tree  is  harvested. 

Most  camouflage  suits  have  large 
pockets  providing  space  for  a variety  of 
extras  that  the  individual  bow  hunter 
might  consider  carrying.  They  hold 
almost  anything  short  of  a spare  bow. 
But  these  extras  create  a lumpy  appear- 
ance. Further,  there  is  always  the 
hazard  that  when  searching  for  a 
needed  item,  something  else  will 
bounce  out  and  be  lost  in  the  process. 
A more  practical  carrier  for  such  ar- 
ticles is  a “fanny  pack.”  There  are  a 
variety  of  these  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  are  made  of  camouflage  mate- 
rial. Good  ones  have  strong  zippers, 
long  enough  to  provide  ready  access  to 
the  interior.  They  are  held  to  the  waist 
by  an  additional  belt,  usually  of  web- 
bing which  is  impervious  to  weather 
and  more  than  strong  enough  for  the 
job. 

Most  packs  accomodate  a lunch,  ex- 


tra arrowheads,  spare  bow  string,  an 
arrowhead  puller,  extra  arrow  rest, 
beeswax  for  the  bow  string,  a broad- 
head  sharpener,  turkey  caller,  and 
anything  else  within  reason.  There  is 
always  enough  space  for  a couple  of 
chocolate  bars.  What  is  carried  is 
somewhat  contingent  upon  how  long 
the  hunter  expects  to  be  in  the  field  and 
how  much  weight  he  is  willing  to  carry. 
Regular  pockets  can  be  reserved  for  a 
pocketknife,  handkerchief,  notebook, 
pen  and  other  paraphernalia  often 
needed. 

Each  time  it  seems  there  is  no  room 
for  further  improvement  in  archery, 
some  inventive  genius  comes  up  with  a 
better  idea.  Latest  in  bows  of  course  is 
the  cam  for  compound  bows,  but  this 
is  a subject  for  later  treatment  by  itself. 
Threaded  broadhead  adapters  have 
produced  a whole  new  field  for  applica- 
tion of  this  practical  principle.  The 
aforementioned  Saunders  arrowhead 
remover  is  a case  in  point.  But  thread- 
ed adapters  are  now  used  on  the  Judo- 
point  and  other  small  game  heads,  and 
Saunders  has  even  utilized  it  on  a 
barbed  fish  head. 

Bohning  has  come  up  with  some- 
thing new,  Colby’s  Own  Bow  Quiver. 
This  quiver,  which  snaps  on  and  off  a 
bracket,  can  be  moved  up  or  down 
when  tuning  a hunting  bow  until  the 
best  balance  is  attained. 

And  so  it  goes.  These  are  some  of  the 
refinements  of  existing  equipment  and 
some  new  and  recent  developments. 
There  will  be  more.  It  is  certain  as 
sunrise  that  American  ingenuity  and 
archer  demands  will  continue  to  bring 
us  innovations  and  improvements.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  — and  to 
participate. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  civilized  man  has  built  a coach,  but  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  feet. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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Small  Game 
Scatterguns 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WAS  ABOUT  12  when  a bout  with 
a bad  cold  kept  me  confined  in  the 
house  while  my  brother  Dan  and  an 
older  family  friend  went  rabbit  hunt- 
ing. Close  to  lunchtime,  I spotted  Dan 
and  Amos  entering  a brushy  fencerow 
filled  with  sassafrass  and  aspen. 

Anxious  to  know  if  they  had  shot 
anything,  I walked  out  on  the  back 
porch  just  in  time  to  hear  an  excited  yell 
followed  by  two  quick  shots.  At  200 
yards,  I couldn’t  make  out  what  they 
were  saying,  but  it  was  evident  some- 
one had  scored. 

I forgot  about  my  cold  and  ran 
through  a mixture  of  sleet  and  snow 
without  overshoes,  coat  or  cap.  Dan  lit 
into  me  about  coming  out  without  a 
coat  or  cap,  but,  in  my  most  convinc- 
ing voice,  I told  him  I just  wanted  to 
see  the  rabbit  he  had  shot.  I knew  I was 
pleading  with  the  right  fellow  since 
Dan  had  a double  barrel  and  Amos  was 
using  a single  shot. 

“I  didn’t  shoot  the  rabbit,”  Dan 
replied.  “Amos  did.” 

“Amos,”  I said  skeptically.  “But  he 
has  a single  shot,  and  I heard  two  fast 
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MODEL  1100  Remington  did  the  job  for  Lewis 
on  this  nice  Canada  goose.  Gas-operated 
autoloaders  such  as  this  one  are  preferred  by 
many  shooters  because  they  seem  to  have 
less  recoil. 

shots  that  could  only  come  from  a 
double.” 

“I  did  the  shooting,  Don,”  Amos  said 
with  a smile.  “As  soon  as  I get  the  rab- 
bit gutted,  we’ll  look  for  the  empties.” 

When  Amos  dug  two  12-gauge  cases 
out  of  the  leaves  and  grass,  I had  to  ad- 
mit I was  wrong:  Dan’s  double  was  a 
16-gauge.  My  face  apparently  still  had 
a look  of  disbelief  that  Dan  noticed. 

“I’ve  told  you  Amos  can  fire  a single 
shot  faster  than  anyone  in  the  county,” 
Dan  said.  “He’s  on  par  with  a lot  of 
double  users.  In  fact,  I call  his  Stevens 
Dreadnaught  single  shot  a single  bar- 
rel double.” 

Amos  explained  that  he  did  have  a 
fancy  for  the  single  shot  scattergun. 
Over  years  of  small  game  hunting,  he 
had  tried  many  makes  and  models  but 
had  always  preferred  the  single  shot. 
He  liked  the  challenge  it  offered,  and 
by  carrying  an  extra  shell  in  his  left 
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hand,  he  could  reload  a single  shot  with 
an  automatic  ejector  in  less  than  two 
seconds. 

Although  I had  heard  of  Amos’  re- 
loading speed  in  the  field,  that  was  the 
only  time  I witnessed  it.  I still  find  it 
hard  to  believe,  and  when  I happen  to 
see  an  old  Stevens  Dreadnaught  single 
shot,  I think  of  Amos  and  that  rabbit 
he  shot  with  his  “single  barrel  double.” 

The  first  appearance  of  the  scatter- 
gun  as  a shoulder  weapon  dates  back 
several  centuries.  Firearm  history  re- 
veals that  many  of  the  early  hand  can- 
nons were  used  with  multiple  pellets. 
It’s  pure  conjecture  whether  these 
hand-held  cannons  were  used  to  take 
game. 

As  gunpowder  began  to  show  signs 
of  having  a greater  potential  than  for 
just  making  firecrackers  and  rockets, 
the  military  minds  of  that  era  were  tak- 
ing a serious  look  at  the  black  stuff  as 
a replacement  for  the  long  bow,  engines 
of  war  and  the  powerful  catapulta. 
Chronicles  II,  Chapter  26,  verses  14 
and  15  says,  “And  Uzziah  prepared  for 
them  throughout  all  the  host  shields, 
and  spears,  and  helmets  and  haber- 
geons, and  bows,  and  slings  to  cast 
stones.  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem 

LONG-RECOIL,  Browning-type  autoloader 
has  proved  its  dependability  on  all  kinds  of 
scattergun  targets,  in  all  the  gamelands  of  the 
world. 


engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to 
be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
withal.” 

The  throwing  distance  of  even  the 
most  massive  engine  of  war  had  to  be 
very  short.  Gunpowder  could  extend 
the  power  of  even  the  footsoldier  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  longbow  and 
catapulta.  The  hand  cannon  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  arquebus  and  musket. 
Shot  charges  ran  from  scraps  of  metal 
to  small  gravel.  Back  then,  the  firearm 
belonged  to  the  military.  From  a log- 
ical point  of  view,  just  the  uncertainty 
of  ignition  would  be  a dilemma  for 
hunters.  Placing  a hot  coal  on  the 
touchhole  while  trying  to  aim  must 
have  required  physical  dexterity  that 
few  possessed.  But  the  hunting  gun  was 
not  far  away. 

Jaeger- Pennsylvania-Plains 

The  military  had  a heavy  hand  in 
gun  design  right  from  the  start,  but  the 
hunter  I believe  is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  transition  between  the  military- 
type  weapon  and  the  hunting  gun.  A 
good  example  is  the  heavy  Jaeger  type 
of  rifle  early  German  immigrants 
brought  to  the  colonies.  Too  heavy  and 
cumbersome  to  meet  the  requirements 
here,  the  frontiersman,  who  was  ac- 
tually a hunter,  brought  about  the  ad- 
vent of  the  long,  slim  Pennsylvania 
rifle.  As  America  moved  westward,  the 
mode  of  transportation  was  horseback, 
and  the  long  Pennsylvania  rifle  didn’t 
fit  well  on  a saddle.  Hence,  the  debut 
of  the  Plains  rifle.  It  was  much  shorter 
and  had  a thicker  stock  to  help  with- 
stand a fall  of  a horse.  As  the  game  now 
included  big  bear,  elk  and  moose,  the 
caliber  of  the  Plains  rifle  was  larger.  All 
these  kinds  of  changes  were  brought 
about  by  the  hunter. 

From  the  late  1800s  until  1950,  the 
single  shot  scattergun  was  a common 
sight  in  briar  patches  and  grouse  en- 
tanglements. Back  when  Amos  bought 
his  first  single  shot  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  price  tag  seldom  exceeded 
$6  and  no  less  than  two  dozen  manu- 
facturers offered  this  popular  type.  To- 
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day,  in  this  era  of  affluence,  the  single 
shot  has  lost  ground.  The  over/under 
and  autoloader  dominate  the  scene. 
Even  the  pump  gun  is  feeling  the  pres- 
sure. Tm  not  saying  the  single  shot  will 

gass  entirely  from  the  hunting  picture, 
ut  it  seems  to  have  a smaller  part  of 
the  market,  perhaps  due  in  part  to  de- 
teriorating quality  on  the  manufac- 
turer’s level.  That’s  a sad  commentary. 

The  single  shot  is  beyond  question  the 
best  starting  gun  for  any  beginner, 
regardless  of  age.  I won’t  go  into  all  the 
factors  involved,  but  having  only  one 
shot  and  having  to  go  through  a rela- 
tively slow  method  of  reloading  and 
cocking  the  hammer  manually  cut 
down  on  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt.  A novice 
using  an  autoloader  can  unexpectedly 
fire  a second  shot  by  forgetting  the  shot- 
gun is  reloaded  and  ready  to  shoot. 

The  single  shot  teaches  the  hunter  to 
hold  fire.  I broke  into  the  hunting  game 
with  a Steven  20-gauge  double.  Always 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I knew  I had 
the  second  shot,  and  many  times  fired 
the  first  shot  before  a rabbit  or  grouse 
had  gone  10  yards.  After  returning  from 
the  Army,  I used  a single  shot  20-gauge 
Savage  Model  220  with  an  automatic 
ejector.  This  little  hammerless  outfit 
really  taught  me  the  meaning  of  what 
“holding  fire”  is  all  about.  On  one 
occasion,  I managed  to  duplicate  the 
two-shot  feat  performed  by  Amos,  but 
I have  to  admit  the  cottontail  ran  a 
circle  around  me. 

When  it  finally  sank  into  my  skull 
that  one  shot  would  be  all  I would  get, 
I quit  the  bad  habit  of  tossing  the 
shotgun  to  my  shoulder  and  yanking  on 
the  trigger  instantly.  By  the  end  of  the 
season,  I was  a different  small  game 
hunter,  and  a much  better  shot,  too. 
Down  through  the  years,  I have  often 


suggested  to  hunters  experiencing  field 
shooting  problems  to  switch  to  a single 
shot  for  awhile. 

In  past  columns,  I have  delved  exten- 
sively into  the  fit  of  a shot  gun.  I don’t 
intend  to  do  that  here,  but  I think  sug- 
gesting several  quick-type  methods  for 
finding  a shotgun  that  fits  might  help. 
For  consistent  hitting,  the  hunting  shot- 
gun must  fit  the  shooter.  A shotgun 
must  fit  because  it  is  pointed,  not 
aimed.  Therefore,  a potential  shotgun 
buyer  should  take  plenty  of  time  and 
handle  as  many  brands  and  types  as 
possible,  to  find  one  that  best  suits  him. 

I do  want  to  bring  out  several  impor- 
tant points  to  consider.  I can  start  by 
saying  a shotgun  should  feel  comfor- 
table to  the  shooter.  From  its  physical 
configuration  to  its  heft,  the  gun  should 
psychologically  fit.  This  is  the  first 
major  step  to  overcome.  Handle  the 
gun.  Toss  it  to  the  shoulder  a dozen 
times  or  more.  Note  if  it  falls  instantly 
into  the  pocket  of  the  shoulder.  Drop 
the  cheek  firmly  onto  the  comb  of  the 
stock  to  see  if  the  eye  looks  directly 
down  the  top  of  the  barrel. 

Pick  a small  aiming  point  some  10 
yards  distant  and  check  if  the  gun  is 
pointing  directly  at  it  when  brought 

DICK  DIETZ  chooses  a 3200  Remington  0/U 
bored  modified  and  full  for  pass  shooting  on 
geese  at  Remington  Farms,  Maryland.  Tight 
boring  is  effective  for  typical  waterfowl  shoot- 
ing there. 
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DOUBLE-BARREL  such  as  this  straight- 
gripped  M21  Winchester  gives  instant  choice 
of  chokes  for  doves  passing  at  different 
ranges,  making  a gun  that’s  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  shooting. 

quickly  to  the  shoulder.  It  may  take 
a few  tests  to  get  this  down  pat,  but  it’s 
important  that  the  gun  be  pointed  at 
the  aiming  point  and  not  above  or 
below  it.  If  it’s  above,  the  stock  may  be 
too  long  or  too  straight  and  the  gun  will 
overshoot.  Too  low  eould  mean  ex- 
cessive drop  with  the  shot  charge  fall- 
ing below  the  target.  When  a shotgun 
is  found  that  can  be  brought  to  the 
shoulder  in  one  smooth  motion  and  is 
pointing  directly  at  the  aiming  point 
when  the  cheeks  hits  the  comb,  the  gun 
is  as  close  to  a good  faetory  fit  as  pos- 
sible. 

I believe  the  rabbit  and  grouse 
hunter  will  do  better  with  shorter 
stocks.  Also  that  the  average  small  game 
hunter  will  score  more  with  a stock  that 
has  a little  more  drop  than  the  high 
Monte  Carlo  stock  preferred  by  many 


trapshooters.  Today’s  stocks  don’t  have 
the  severe  drop  that  was  common  on 
scatterguns  prior  to  1900.  Some  of  those 
old-timers  had  a 3-inch  drop  at  the 
heel.  The  sharp  down-pitch  of  such  a 
stock  made  the  gun  kick  like  a mine 
mule,  since  the  steep  angle  made  the 
barrels  climb  upward  during  recoil, 
ramming  the  comb  deep  into  the  cheek. 

I have  no  real  complaints  against  the 
modern  stock  with  its  shallower  pitch, 
except  to  say  a stock  that  is  14  inches 
or  more  in  length  — whieh  is  a common 
factory  dimension  — is  too  long  for  the 
majority  of  small  game  hunters.  This  is 
not  really  a difficult  problem  to  over- 
come. Just  saw  it  off.  I waste  no  time 
in  getting  a stockmaker  to  cut  mine 
down  to  13%  inches.  That  extra  wood 
on  a shotgun  spells  trouble  with  a cap- 
ital “T”. 

Selecting  a gauge  bothers  a lot  of 
shotgun  buyers.  The  12-gauge  draws 
many  hunters  like  a magnet  draws 
steel.  It’s  an  established  ballistic  fact 
that  the  big  12  has  an  edge  over  the 
smaller  gauges,  but  it’s  not  the  proper 
gauge  for  everyone.  In  fact.  I’m  not  too 
certain  the  rabbit  and  grouse  hunter 
will  benefit  to  any  great  extent  by  go- 
ing with  the  12.  Pheasant  and  water- 
fowl  hunters  need  the  denser  shot 
charge  for  long  ranges  since  patterns 
begin  to  thin  rapidly  beyond  40  yards. 
At  45  yards,  a one-ounce  load  of 
number  6 shot  will  have  numerous 
gaps,  but  the  IVi-ounee  load  of  6s 
which  the  big  12  can  handle  will  close 
up  the  gaps  in  a hurry. 

Seldom  Beyond  30 

The  grouse  and  rabbit  hunter  seldom 
fires  beyond  30  yards.  Terrain  and  the 
type  of  vegetation  these  species  prefer 
keep  the  majority  of  shots  short.  I’ve 
mentioned  several  times  that  I stepped 
off  as  many  shots  as  possible  over  a four 
year  period  and  came  up  with  an  aver- 
age of  26  yards.  During  a two-year 
period,  the  longest  shot  I measured  was 
thirty-four  steps.  I should  mention  that 
the  areas  I hunt  have  many  gullies  and 
steep  inelines  that  are  thick  with  vege- 
tation. 
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In  any  short-range  situation,  the 
hunter  needs  a quick-opening  pattern. 
This  automatically  rules  out  tight 
chokes  and  the  need  for  high-power 
shells.  I have  spent  an  entire  hunting 
lifetime  using  the  20-gauge  two-barrel 
outfit  as  my  first  choice.  I prefer  26- 
inch  barrels  bored  improved  cylinder 
and  modified.  In  fact,  when  hunting 
grouse  on  the  steep  hillsides  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  I use  a 20-gauge  double 
with  25-inch  barrels  both  bored  I/C. 
The  very  dense  vegetation  of  laurel, 
grapevines  and  undergrowth  cuts  visi- 
bility to  25  yards  at  best. 

What  Used  For? 

When  buying  a shotgun,  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  consider  is  what  it  will  be 
used  for  most  of  the  time.  It’s  surpris- 
ing the  number  of  hunters  who  do  not 
follow  this  advice.  Buying  a full  choke, 
30-inch  outfit  that  will  be  used  several 
times  a year  for  waterfowl  and  a dozen 
or  more  times  for  small  game  hunting 
is  not  being  very  objective  about  one’s 
needs. 

I’ve  been  hammering  away  for  many 
years  that  the  26-inch  open-choke  bar- 
rel is  ideal,  maybe  near  perfect,  for  gen- 
eral small  game  shooting.  There  are 
few  situations  where  the  short-barrel 
shotgun  will  fail.  A hunting  pal  of  mine 
learned  the  hard  way  that  going  for 
power  is  not  always  the  right  road.  He 
had  a fondness  for  taking  squirrels  from 
high  trees  with  a shotgun,  except  he 
claimed  his  20-gauge  double  didn’t 
have  the  “push”  even  with  the  full 
choke  barrel.  He  bought  a Winchester 
Model  12  duck  gun  carrying  a 30-inch 
full  choke  barrel.  To  add  to  his  miser- 
ies, he  shot  only  magnum  loads  in  his 
new  outfit. 

To  make  a long  and  painful  story 
very  short,  his  128-pound  body  was  no 
match  for  the  12  Magnum,  and  while 
he  did  make  a few  incredible  shots  in 
the  high  oaks,  the  shotgun  was  worth- 
less where  the  rabbits  and  grouse  lived. 
What  game  he  managed  to  hit  was 
riddled  with  shot.  After  several  years  of 


trying  to  prove  his  point,  he  quietly  and 
gratefully  went  back  to  the  little  double 
and  learned  to  wait  until  a wary  squir- 
rel was  in  range. 

Don’t  be  misled  into  believing  long 
barrels  and  tight  chokes  are  surefire 
ingredients  for  success  in  the  field.  For 
every  occasion  you  will  have  to  use  this 
type  of  shotgun,  there  will  be  literally 
dozens  of  times  the  short-barrel,  open- 
choke  outfit  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate. 

On  a related  subject.  It’s  standard 
practice  to  inform  the  new  shotgunner 
to  shoot  with  both  eyes  open.  This  sure 
isn’t  the  worst  advice,  but  it’s  not 
always  applicable  for  every  hunter. 
Most  shooters  today  are  aware  of  what 
is  called  the  master  eye.  Years  back,  this 
discovery  was  quite  a novelty,  played 
up  heavily  in  some  shooting  magazines. 
It  takes  but  a few  seconds  to  find  out 
which  eye  holds  that  distinction. 

Make  a zero  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  and  hold  it  motionless  in 
front  of  the  face.  Look  through  the  zero 
with  both  eyes  open  at  an  object  20  feet 
or  more  away.  Then  close  the  left  eye 
and  look  through  the  zero.  If  the  object 
can  be  seen,  the  right  eye  is  the  master 
eye.  If  it  can’t  be  seen,  the  left  eye  is 
the  master.  Unfortunately,  I have  a 
master  left  eye  and  shoot  from  the  right 
side.  I overcome  this  dilemma  by  clos- 
ing the  left  eye  when  swinging  the  shot- 
gun. The  only  other  alternative  would 
be  for  me  to  switch  the  shotgun  to  the 
left  shoulder.  I’ll  keep  closing  the  left 
eye. 

Take  Time 

Picking  the  right  shotgun  is  a time 
consuming  affair.  Don’t  be  hasty.  With 
all  the  precautions  you  take,  there  is  still 
a good  chance  the  shotgun  may  not  be 
right.  If  you’re  basically  a small  game 
hunter  like  I am,  stay  with  open  choke 
short  barrels  and  make  certain  the  stock 
fits.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for,  and  the  shotgun 
should  be  considered  a lifetime  invest- 
ment. 
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Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
officials  have  estimated  that  poachers 
killed  20,000  deer  in  the  state  last  year.  In- 
vestigations of  black  market  rings  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  in  almost  all  of  the 
state’s  larger  cities.  In  one  instance  this  led 
to  the  arrest  of  a father-son  team  who  con- 
fessed to  killing  between  400  and  475  deer 
over  a six-year  period. 


A survey  of  state  wildlife  agencies  re- 
vealed that,  nationwide,  68  percent  of 
wildlife  funding  comes  from  license  fees 
and  state  legislative  appropriations,  20 
percent  from  federal  allotments— Pitt- 
man-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson 
funds— and  12  percent  from  personal  in- 
come, sales  and  assorted  other  taxes. 


The  number  of  Arctic  peregrine  falcons, 
the  subspecies  that  nests  in  Alaska,  Can- 
ada and  Greenland,  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  they  may  be  taken  from  the 
endangered  category  on  the  federal  endan- 
gered species  list  and  placed  in  the  threat- 
ened category.  Arctic  peregrines  appar- 
ently are  no  longer  in  immediate  danger  of 
extinction,  now  that  the  levels  of  DDT  and 
its  derivatives  are  decreasing. 


At  least  10  percent  of  all  food  imported 
into  the  United  States  contains  illegal  levels 
of  pesticide  residues,  according  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Pesticide 
use  is  strictly  controlled  in  this  country,  but 
many  chemicals  which  have  been  banned 
here  are  being  exported  by  American 
manufacturers  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  are  often  haphazardly  applied  to  crops 
which  are  then  sent  back  to  this  country. 


In  a five-year  study  designed  to  deter- 
mine why  osprey  reproduction  is  so  poor 
in  Colorado— only  one  young  was  hatched 
from  a total  of  12  eggs  in  four  nests  in 
1979— researchers  considered  a number  of 
factors.  Human  disturbance  was  originally 
considered  a major  factor,  but  a com- 
parison of  nesting  success  between  remote 
and  high  public-use  areas  has,  so  far  at 
least,  tended  to  disprove  this  hypothesis. 
Researchers  currently  feel  a combination 
of  predation,  DDT  derivatives  in  the  en- 
vironment, and  adverse  weather  are  all 
impeding  osprey  reproduction. 

A National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
has  concluded  there  is  a direct  causative 
link  between  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from 
coal-fired  electric  plants  and  acid  rain. 
These  findings  have  apparently  provided 
the  final  impetus  to  getting  the  federal 
government  to  recognizing  and  acting  on 
this  complicated  environmental  problem.  In 
his  first  address  to  a conservation  organ- 
ization since  taking  office,  EPA  Adminis- 
trator William  Ruckelshaus  informed  at- 
tendees at  the  Izaak  Walton  League  annual 
convention  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  acid  rain  is  a serious  problem, 
or  that  sulfur  stack  emissions  are  a con- 
tributing cause.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he’s 
more  than  doubled  the  acid  rain  research 
budget. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
sponsored  a hunter  safety  tournament, 
open  to  students  enrolled  in  or  graduates 
from  a hunter  safety  course.  Teams  of  con- 
testants representing  their  schools  com- 
pete in  trapshooting,  smallbore  rifle  shoot- 
ing, and  archery  events.  In  1978,  the  com- 
petition was  between  only  two  schools,  but 
in  1983  almost  600  students  representing 
79  schools  participated  for  prizes  and 
awards  totalling  $6000.  Tournament  spon- 
sors feel  this  competition  has  been  help- 
ful in  getting  hunter  education  into  the 
schools,  and  would  like  to  have  other  states 
adopt  similar  programs,  ultimately  leading 
to  a national  tournament. 
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EILLIN6  EAGLES  IS  UNLAWFUL! 

Mature  Bald  Eagle 


Up  To 

SiOOO  REWAED 

for  information 

leading  to  the  CONVICTION  of  individuals  who  MOLEST, 
INJURE,  or  KILL  BALD  or  GOLDEN  EAGLES. 

Report  violations  to  your  LOCAL  GAME  PROTECTOR. 

REWARD  PROVIDED  BY 

U.  S,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  • Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  • Pennsylvania  Chapters  of  the  National  Audubon  Society  • 
National  Wildlife  Federation  • Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  • Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  • 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  • Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association 


Immature  Bald  Eagle 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1983-1984 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  April  22,  1983, 
established  the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers 
for  the  1983-84  hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 


Field 

DATES  OE 

Daily 

Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

SMALL  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Eox  (combined)  § ...  . 

. . . Oct.  15  . . 

. Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  . . . 

. Jan.  7,  1984 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (statewide)#  

. Oct.  15  . 

Nov.  26 

(statewide)#  

Jan.  7,  1984 

(in  55  counties)#'  

. . . Jan.  9 . . . . 

Jan.  28,  1984 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Gottontails# 

. Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  . . . 

. . Jan.  7,  1984 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  designated  area)#" 

Oct.  29  . . 

Nov.  26 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area" 

Dec.  26  . . . 

. . Jan.  7,  1984 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (in  54  counties)#*"  

. . . Oct.  29  . . 

Nov.  26 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (hunting  — Pa.  residents)# 

. . . Nov.  7...  . 

. Jan.  31,  1984 

(hunting— nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec.  7 . . . . 

. .Jan.  31,  1984 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey  — Management  Area  No,  l-(--t  

. . Oct.  29 . . . 

Nov.  19 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + + 

. , . Oct.  29.  .. 

Nov.  12 

— Management  Area  No,  3-I--I- 

Glosed  to  Fall  hunting 

except  open 

Grawford  Gounty 

Oct.  29 . . . 

Nov.  12 

— Management  Area  No.  4-I--I- 

Glosed  to  Fall  hunting 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only,  Statewide) 

. , April  28  . . 

. . May  19,  1984 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Dec.  26  . . 

Dec.  31 

Uni 

imited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

Sept.  1 . . . 

Aug.  31 

Sunday  hunting 

prohibited. 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Bear  — by  individual -H  

. . . Nov,  21  . . 

Nov.  22 

3 

3 

Bears,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  + 

. , . Nov.  21  . . , 

Nov.  22 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

. . Oct.  1 . . . 

Oct.  28 

Dec,  14 . . 

Dec.  17 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

. . . Nov.  28  . . 

Dec.  10 

1 

1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required 

antlerless  license.  Special  Regulations  

. . . Nov.  28  . . 

Dec.  17 

Areas  listed  below  + + + 

Deer,  Antlerless  — Statewide 

. . . Dec.  12  . . 

Dec.  13 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  anv  deer  — Statewide 

. . . Dec.  14 . . . 

Dec.  17 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


FURBEARERS  AND  PREDATORS -HUNTING 

Foxes  — Red  and  Gray# 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Weasels,  Goyotes# 


Nov.  7 Feb.  29,  1984 

Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1984 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Unlimited  Grows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only)  . . Sept.  2 Nov.  20 

Dec.  30  Apr.  15,  1984 

June  1 Aug.  26,  1984 


U niimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


TRAPPING 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Wea.sels,  Goyotes  (traps)# 

Raccoons  (traps  — Pa.  residents)# 

Raccoons  (traps— nonresidents  ol  Pa.)# 

Minks# 

Muskrats  (traps  only) 

Beavers  (traps  only  — statewide) 


Nov.  7 Jan.  31,  1984 

Nov.  7 Jan.  31,  1984 

Dec.  7 Jan.  31,  1984 

Nov,  24 Dec.  24 

Nov.  24  Dec.  24 

Dec.  26  Jan.  29.  1984 


NO  OPEN  SEASON  — Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp  tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  GLOSE  SEASON  — Ghukar  Partridges  (except  during  general  fiTearms  ,sea.sons  for  big  game). 
EAEGONRY  SEASON  — Details  of  this  .season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


For  more  complete  information  and  special  regulations, 
consult  the  1983-84  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest 
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Fond  memories  of  hunting  days  afield  supply  food  for  thought 
and  reminiscences  the  year  round;  and  more  of  those  memories  are 
probably  of  November  davs  than  any  other.  November  is  the  hunter's 
month.  It's  the  time  for  busting  through  pheasant  cover,  listening 
to  Irawling  beagles  in  hot  pursuit  of  a scampering  cottontail,  and. 
ol  course,  time  for  intentlv'  w atching  from  that  favorite  deer  stand. 
The  only  troulde  w ith  November  is  that  it  passes  l)\  too  (juickly. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Rewards  Offered  in  Bear  Killings 


IT'S  SAID  THERE’S  A REASON  for  everything,  and  that  has  to  be  true.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  there’s  an  excuse  for  everything,  or  that  everything  makes 
sense.  About  a year  and  a half  ago,  in  the  Trout  Run  area  of  northcentral  Lycom- 
ing County,  someone  began  killing  and  mutilating  bears.  To  date,  eleven  have 
been  shot,  had  their  heads  bashed  in  with  a blunt  instrument,  and  been  moved 
to  places  where  they  would  easily  be  found,  as  if  to  publicly  insult  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania  and  defy  the  Game  Commission’s  law  enforcement  officers.  One 
bear,  the  tenth  one  killed,  was  even  hung  on  a highway  overpass,  doused  with 
flammable  fluid  and  set  on  fire. 

The  situation  has  long  been  under  investigation,  of  course,  and  recently  the 
Concerned  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  and  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  have  become  involved.  The  Lycoming  Sportsmen  have  contributed  $1500 
and  the  Humane  Society  $1000,  making  a $2500  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person(s)  responsible  for  the  unlawful  killing 
of  these  bears.  Anyone  with  information  should  call  the  Game  Commission  office 
at  717-398-4744,  extension  22.  All  information  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Payment  of  the  reward  shall  be  determined  by  and  at  the  joint  discretion  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Lycoming  Office  of  the  District  Attorney.  Persons 
wishing  to  donate  to  the  reward  fund  can  send  checks  to  Concerned  Sportsmen 
of  Lycoming  County,  P.O.  Box  2311,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17703.  All  money  col- 
lected, minus  expenses,  will  be  awarded  to  qualified  recipients. 

Another  illegally  killed  bear  has  resulted  in  a similar  reward  offering.  On  Octo- 
ber 2,  the  day  following  the  opening  of  archery  deer  season,  Beverly  Redick  and 
Pegg\'  Joseph  went  to  pick  a few  apples  on  a farm  on  Bucktown  Hill  near  Tidioute, 
in  Warren  County.  They  found  a dead  black  bear  near  the  tree,  an  arrow  pro- 
jecting from  its  right  side  forward  of  the  hindquarter.  The  bear,  apparently  shot 
the  day  before,  was  a male  which  weighed  570  pounds  when  retrieved  and  ex- 
amined by  Game  Commission  personnel.  It  possibly  weighed  over  600  pounds 
before  blood  loss  and  overnight  dehydration. 

The  Franklin  office  of  the  Came  Commission  is  requesting  information  on  any 
archers  known  to  have  been  hunting  in  the  Bucktown  and  Kelly  Hill  areas  on 
Saturday,  October  1.  Phone  814-432-3187. 

In  this  case,  Tidioute  Bucktails  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  Warren  County  busi- 
nessmen and  citizens  are  collecting  reward  money  to  be  paid  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  person  who  killed  this  bear.  At  this  writing 
approximately  $1000  has  been  col- 
lected. Anyone  wishing  to  contribute 
may  send  a check  to  Tom  Heenan,  pres- 
ident, Tidioute  Bucktails,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

16351. 

It’s  hoped  the  rewards  will  lead  to 
arrests  in  these  wanton  killings.  Even 
if  they  don’t,  they  show  that  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  are  disgusted  and 
aroused  by  the  senseless  actions  of  these 
few  individuals.  There  simply  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  killings.  — Boh  Bell 

Photo  by  "Big  John"  Brady 


By  Bob  Sopchick 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


Grouse.  Spoken,  the  word  is  like 
the  flight  of  the  bird.  It  pops  out 
of  your  mouth  and  is  gone  before  you 
can  hear  yourself  say  it,  unlike  the  word 
"pheasant,”  which  flaps  out  in  two  syl- 
lables and  lingers  momentarily. 

I have  nothing  against  pheasants,  but 
ruffed  grouse  just  seem  more  efficient. 
With  grouse  there’s  no  maniacal  cack- 
ling, excessive  wing  flapping,  tail- 
feather  twirling,  or  any  of  the  dozen 
other  wasted  motions  that  occur  when 
a ringneck  pumps  for  the  clouds.  A 
grouse  on  the  wing  is  all  business.  It 
has  a crisp  takeoff,  follows  a predeter- 
mined flight  plan,  and  even  throws  in 
a little  wing  thunder  for  effect. 

In  my  profession  as  a wildlife  artist 
I have  often  been  asked  which  of  the 
two  gamebirds  I regard  as  the  more 
handsome.  Without  hesitation  I always 
give  the  nod  to  the  grouse.  Why?  I look 
at  it  this  way  — if  you  had  a choice  be- 
tween a sportcoat  made  of  orange, 
magenta,  yellow  and  green  velour,  with 
long  striped  tails  and  white  lapels,  or 
a well-tailored  brown  tweed  with  dark 
shoulder  patches,  which  would  you 
choose?  In  fact,  the  next  time  you’re  at 
an  event  where  a coat  and  tie  are  re- 
quired take  a few  seconds  to  pick  out 
the  pheasant  hunters.  It’s  easy,  they’re 
the  guys  in  the  loud  jackets. 

All  kidding  aside,  I must  confess  that 
the  real  reason  I’m  partial  to  grouse  lies 
beyond  the  wing  shooting  challenges 
that  each  offers,  or  in  mere  physical 
appearances.  It’s  just  that  after  maybe 
twenty  years  in  the  field  we  tend  to 
gravitate  back  to  the  game  species  that 
we  cut  our  eye  teeth  on,  and  so  it  is  with 
myself  and  the  partridge. 

My  first  encounter  with  a ruffed 
grouse  was  rather  strange,  but  then  I 
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don’t  consider  any  encounter  with  a 
grouse  as  totally  ordinary.  One  October 
morning  my  father  decided  it  was  time 
I learned  what  grouse  hunting  was  all 
about,  so  at  the  tender  age  of  9 I was 
hustled  off  to  a brushy  hillside  some- 
where in  Indiana  County.  My  instruc- 
tions were  to  walk  a few  steps  behind 
him,  and  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
way  he  led  the  birds  with  his  double- 
hammer 12-bore.  I had  never  seen  a 
grouse,  and  had  no  idea  what  to  expect. 

We  tramped  the  den.se  cover  hard  for 
a few  hours  without  putting  up  a bird, 
and  I began  to  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  whole  affair.  As  we  pushed 
through  the  greenbriars  I began  to  offer 
some  back-seat  tips  that  I thought 
might  help  us  locate  a grouse,  whatever 
that  was.  Ignoring  my  suggestions.  Dad 
sat  down  on  a windfall  to  catch  his 
breath  and  map  out  a new  strategy’ 
while  I explored  some  huge  rock  forma- 
tions nearby. 

Face  to  Face 

Almost  immediately,  I noticed  two 
long,  flat  rocks  leaning  against  eaeh 
other,  and  the  inviting  boy-size  open- 
ing at  one  end.  I darted  into  the  open- 
ing like  a giant  weasel  and  was  sud- 
denly face  to  face,  or  nose  to  beak,  with 
a very  large  and  nervous-looking  bird. 
A split-second  later  the  bird  rocketed 
toward  the  opening  in  back  of  me  just 
as  I was  crawling  backward  at  top 
speed.  We  hit  the  opening  simultane- 
ously and  the  bird  made  it  out  first,  but 
only  after  he  beat  a loud  and  frantic  tat- 
too on  my  head  with  his  powerful 
wings.  When  everything  quieted  down 
I put  my  hat  back  on  and  backed  out 
into  the  light.  Visibly  shaken,  I walked 
unsteadily  over  to  Dad  who  was  laugh- 
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ing  in  amazement  at  the  sight  of  me. 

“That,  my  boy,”  he  yelled,  “was  a 
grouse!” 

What  that  bird  was  doing  in  such  an 
unlikely  place  I’ll  never  know,  but  I 
learned  that  day  to  expect  anything 
from  a grouse,  anywhere  and  at  any- 
time. I’ve  been  taking  various  forms  of 
abuse  from  grouse  ever  since,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  still  leave  me  shaking 
in  my  boots. 

The  season  arrived  when  I finally 
could  hunt  with  my  own  gun,  a new 
20-gauge  Harrington  & Richardson 
pump,  and  I prepared  for  the  upcom- 
ing season  like  a general  planning  a 
major  campaign.  All  that  summer  I 
read  and  re-read  every  hunting  maga- 
zine and  outdoor  catalog  that  I could 
get  my  hands  on.  I shot  and  cleaned  the 
new  20-gauge  so  many  times  it  began 
to  take  on  the  patina  of  a well  cared  for 
antique. 

The  day  before  the  early  season  for 
grouse  and  squirrel  opened  I made  a 
checklist  of  all  the  “essential”  things  we 
would  need,  and  then  arranged  all  of 
it  into  neat  piles  for  the  next  day’s  hunt. 
The  guns  were  in  perfect  condition, 
boots  were  oiled,  canvas  coats  vacu- 
umed, shells  placed  in  vacant  loops.  My 
father  would  be  proud  of  my  thorough- 


I  DARTED  into  the  opening  like  a giant  weasel 
and  was  suddenly  face  to  face,  or  nose  to 
beak,  with  a very  large  and  nervous-looking 
bird. 


ness.  That  evening  when  he  came  home 
he  gave  me  the  bad  news  — he  would 
have  to  work  the  next  day.  But  he  told 
me  not  to  fret  because  we  had  an  en- 
tire season  ahead  of  us. 

Breakfast  was  a solemn  affair  the 
next  morning.  I took  a few  halfhearted 
pokes  at  the  bacon  and  eggs  while  Dad 
tried  to  start  up  a conversation  on  a 
topic  that  didn’t  deal  with  hunting. 
Finally,  he  promised  we  would  make  a 
special  trip  to  another  county  the  next 
Saturday.  But  that  was  little  consola- 
tion. I think  he  felt  worse  than  I did. 

Coal  and  Kindling 

As  I bid  him  goodbye  from  the  front 
porch  he  said  he  didn’t  want  me  mop- 
ing around  the  house  all  day.  A truck- 
load  of  coal  and  a load  of  wood  had 
been  delivered  the  day  before,  and  I 
could  work  out  my  frustration  by 
shoveling  the  coal  into  our  bin  in  the 
cellar,  and  then  maybe  split  and  stack 
kindling.  I promised  that  it  would  be 
done  by  the  time  he  got  home. 

I sat  on  the  porch  steps  with  my 
chin  in  my  hands  as  the  red  glow  of  the 
car’s  taillights  dipped  over  the  hill.  I 
watched  in  quiet  anguish  as  the  weak 
light  of  morning  defined  the  profile  of 
the  mountain  that  began  at  our  front 
door.  The  heavy  aroma  of  fallen 
crabapples  drifted  from  across  the  street 
as  a crow  seemed  to  beckon  my  name 
from  somewhere  on  the  ridge.  Without 
warning,  the  first  strong  stirrings  of  a 
great  immediate  need  to  be  in  the 
woods,  hunting,  worked  its  way  into 
my  system.  Perhaps  it  had  always  been 
there,  inside  of  me,  and  was  just  now 
beginning  to  work  its  way  out.  The 
combination  of  internal  and  external 
forces  overpowered  my  better  judge- 
ment. I was  like  a pup  who  was  told  to 
stay  on  the  porch  when  the  yard  was 
overrun  by  fighting  cats.  I ran  into  the 
house  and  grabbed  my  coat  and  gun, 
hesitating  for  only  one  quick  look  at  the 
coal  and  unchopped  wood.  Then  I was 
gone.  I would  hunt  my  own  hill. 

I knew  all  the  things  that  all  young- 
sters know  about  their  own  woods. 
Where  to  catch  the  biggest  crayfish,  the 
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best  places  to  pick  blackberries,  and 
even  where  you  could  find  the  most 
perfect  fern  fossils.  As  I entered  the 
familiar  woods  that  frosty  morning  I 
could  feel  those  boyhood  things  slipping 
away  with  every  step.  My  purpose  for 
being  here  was  different.  I was  filled 
with  a new  awareness  and  a self- 
imposed  responsibility.  I seemed  to  be 
seeing  the  woods  for  the  first  time  — and 
indeed  I was,  for  I was  seeing  it  through 
the  eyes  of  the  solitary  hunter. 

I hiked  up  through  the  old  orchard 
where  I’d  often  eaten  green  apples  un- 
til I was  sick.  I slipped  and  slid  on  the 
crabapples  that  a month  before  we’d 
been  flinging  from  pointed  sticks  across 
the  old  stripmine  in  distance  eontests. 

I climbed  higher,  up  through  the  red 
maple  glade  until  I reached  the  power- 
line which  traversed  the  mountain.  I 
turned  around  and  faced  the  hollow 
below  me.  I hadn’t  gone  up  past  the 
powerline  too  many  times  before. 

The  silence  of  the  glade  was  shat- 
tered by  rapid  wingbeats  as  a grouse 
flushed  out  of  a grapevine  tangle  near 
the  top  of  a maple  below;  I swung  and 
shot  as  he  cleared  the  tree  line,  missing 
him  by  at  least  four  feet.  He  sailed 
across  the  powerline  into  the  woods  on 
the  other  side. 

I couldn’t  believe  there  were  grouse 
on  my  hill!  But  then  again,  I had  never 
looked  for  them.  I crossed  the  power- 
line and  flushed  the  bird  once  more, 
missing  him  again.  I hunted  hard  that 
day  and  flushed  one  more  bird  — again 
a complete  miss. 

Father  Shoveling 

When  I finally  returned  home  I 
could  see  my  father  standing  in  the  yard 
shoveling  the  last  of  the  coal  into  the 
cellar  eoal  bin.  Kindling  was  stacked 
against  the  wall  outside  the  cellar  door. 
As  I walked  across  the  street  to  our  yard 
I could  tell  by  tbe  look  on  his  face  that 
he  wasn’t  happy. 

“Thanks  a lot,”  he  said.  “That  gun 
unloaded?”  He  mopped  his  brow, 
picked  up  the  shovel  and  ax  and  walked 
toward  the  cellar  door.  “I  know  you’re 
old  enough  to  hunt  alone  this  year,  but 


JACK  PICKED  up  the  rooster  and  scrutinized 
it  carefully.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  a pretty  bird 
and  all,  but  it  was  kinda  like  . . . kinda  like 
shootin’  a kite.” 

next  time  leave  a note  or  something. 
Your  mother  was  worried.” 

“I  missed  two.  Dad.”  He  stopped  and 
turned. 

“Two  what?” 

“Grouse.” 

“There’s  no  grouse  on  the  hill.” 
“Yes  there  are,”  I replied  quickly.  “I 
missed  one  up  above  the  maple  hollow 
and  the  other  above  the  powerline.” 
Dad  was  really  interested  now,  and 
I related  the  entire  day’s  events  in 
detail.  The  conversation  that  followed 
was  not  that  of  only  father  and  son,  but 
of  fellow  hunters.  That  morning  when 
my  father  had  said  goodbye  to  the  boy 
on  the  porch,  I,  in  my  own  way,  had 
too.  He  didn’t  even  mention  the  chores 
I’d  slighted  — somehow  he  seemed  to 
understand  how  the  temptation  of 
opening  day  had  this  time  overpowered 
my  sense  of  responsibility  — and  I told 
myself  that  if  I were  old  enough  and 
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mature  enough  to  hunt  alone,  I was 
also  old  enough  to  handle  such  chores 
in  the  future  without  being  told  to  do 
them.  I can’t  claim  I was  completely 
successful  in  this  — teenagers  have  a way 
of  backsliding— but  I do  feel  the  inci- 
dent affected  me  for  the  better. 

A few  years  later  and  a thousand 
yards  from  the  place  where  I missed  the 
powerline  grouse,  I happened  upon  an 
old  pear  tree  that  was  growing  near  a 
crumbled  foundation  and  a stone  wall. 
I guess  it  was  once  part  of  an  informal 
orchard,  and  had  somehow  survived  in 
the  dense  greenbriar  and  crab  thicket 
which  surrounded  it. 

I always  made  it  a point  to  stop  by 
this  tree  to  gather  a few  of  its  small 
sweet  fruits  to  tide  me  over  until  I got 
home.  To  my  surprise,  I flushed  a single 
grouse  from  near  its  base  one  autumn 
afternoon,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  one  of  my  most  memorable  experi- 
ences with  a wild  creature. 

To  put  it  briefly,  this  grouse  had  my 
number.  No  matter  how  I approached 
this  pear  tree  covert,  the  ruff  would 
leave  me  standing  in  the  brambles  with 
a smoking  gun  barrel  and  a dumb  look 
on  my  face.  Or  even  more  frequently, 
with  an  unfired  gun  and  an  even 
dumber  expression. 

Stalking  In  Vain 

I tried  every  stalking  technique  and 
directional  approach  possible,  but  all 
were  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  would  flu.sh 
out  of  range  on  silent  wings,  but  his 
favorite  tactic  was  to  thunder  out  in 
back  of  me,  whipping  around  the  tree 
as  I spun  to  fire.  Sometimes  he  just  ran 
like  blazes. 

I never  got  that  grouse.  When  it 
came  to  one-on-one  encounters  in  his 
domain,  he  was  the  champ.  Of  all  the 
ruffs  that  have  fallen  to  my  gun  over  the 
years,  I remember  this  bird  best.  The 
numerous  lessons  in  humility  that  he 
taught  me,  along  with  the  great  sport 
he  offered,  made  him  special.  Only 
recently  have  I realized  that  maybe  this 
feathered  magician  was  the  legendary 
“partridge  in  the  pear  tree.”  No  wonder 
I never  got  him. 


As  the  years  passed  my  father  and  I 
became  fairly  decent  wingshots,  even 
though  we  hunted  without  a dog.  In 
our  western  Pennsylvania  steel  and  coal 
town,  we  didn’t  even  know  anyone  who 
had  a bird  dog.  Most  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  mills  and  mines  chased 
cottontails  on  their  days  off,  running 
them  with  a variety  of  basically  beagle 
canine  concoctions.  But  the  surround- 
ing mountains  and  forests  are  great 
hunting  country,  and  they  still  hold 
some  of  the  most  productive  grouse 
coverts  that  can  be  found  in  the  state. 

Our  secret  grouse  hotspot  was  only 
a few  miles  from  home.  The  river 
which  snakes  its  way  through  the  steep 
gap  west  of  town  often  flooded  and 
created  an  incredible  botanical  obstacle 
course  in  the  bottomland.  Twisted  trees 
and  other  woodland  debris  had  piled  up 
over  the  years  and  the  entire  stretch  was 
held  together  with  skeins  of  wild  grapes 
and  greenbriars.  The  most  grouse  we 
have  ever  put  up  on  a single  hunt  took 
place  at  this  covert  during  the  season  we 
still  refer  to  as  the  “Year  of  the  Fox- 
grapes.” 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  thiek 
grapefilled  covert  that  day,  a grouse 
whirred  off  to  our  left,  lifted  up  over 
the  high  railway  embankment  and 
sailed  into  the  narrow  cover  between 
the  tracks  and  the  river.  As  we  moved 
ahead,  every  50  yards  or  so,  one,  two  — 
sometimes  even  three  — birds  would 
take  off,  all  duplicating  the  actions  of 
the  first.  The  going  was  really  tough 
but  the  gunning  was  great.  In  a few 
hours  of  weaseling  through  the  tangles, 
we  flushed  thirty-two  individual  birds, 
bagging  one  apiece.  This  was  far  from 
our  ridgetop  average,  but  this  place 
sure  wasn’t  the  classic  partly  open, 
thick-then-thin  grouse  cover.  It  was 
more  like  shoving  through  a giant  steel 
scouring  pad. 

Each  time  we  hunted  this  covert  we 
saw  a red  fox.  For  that  reason  we  came 
to  call  the  place  “Foxwood  Bottom.” 
We  also  referred  to  it  that  way  so  our 
grouse  hunting  friends  would  think  it 
was  overrun  with  foxes  and  that  all  we 
did  there  was  some  varmint  hunting. 
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SOMETIMES  he  would  flush  out  of  range  on  silent  wings,  but  his  favorite  tactic  was  to  thun- 
der out  in  back  of  me,  whipping  around  the  tree  as  I spun  to  fire. 


Grouse  hunters  are  quite  sly  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  their  very  best 
coverts. 

The  scattered  woodlots  in  the  farm 
country  of  Bedford  County  offer  some 
terrific  grouse  hunting.  One  particular 
pine-tossed  woods  always  holds  a brace 
or  two  of  ruffs  and  a few  other  surprises 
from  time  to  time. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  we  were  hunt- 
ing with  our  neighbor,  a 70-year-old 
dyed-in-the-wool  grouse  hunter.  Jack 
carries  a single-shot  16-gauge  hammer- 
less H&R  that’s  as  silver  as  his  hair,  and 
quicksilver  in  his  hands.  He  has  taken 
many  kinds  of  game  in  almost  sixty 
years  of  hunting,  and  grouse  are  his  pas- 
sion. But  he  has  never  taken  a pheasant. 
Most  of  his  hunting  has  been  in  the 
upland  hardwoods  and  laurel-filled 
hollows  of  the  mountains  where  pheas- 
ants just  don’t  live.  The  only  pheasant 
he  ever  came  across  was  a cockbird 
frozen  in  place  one  harsh  winter  day. 

We  were  walking  between  the  pines 
and  a cornfield  with  Jack  in  the  lead 
when  a large,  squawking  ringneck 
jumped  straight  up  in  front  of  him.  The 
bird  was  rapidly  gaining  altitude  when 


a load  of  7*/2S  from  Jack’s  gun  caught 
the  bird  cold.  He  picked  up  the  rooster 
and  scrutinized  it  carefully. 

Congratulating  him  on  the  fine  shot, 
I asked  him  what  it  was  like  to  have 
bagged  a ringneck  after  so  many  years 
of  just  grouse. 

After  a brief  pause  he  replied,  “Well, 
it’s  a real  pretty  bird  and  all,  but  it  was 
kinda  like  . . . kinda  like  shootin’  a 
kite.” 

Only  from  the  mouth  of  a grouse 
hunter. 

“Pheasant  Phanatics” 

As  fate  would  have  it,  I now  live  in 
York  County,  a real  ringneck  hunting 
hotspot.  All  my  hunting  partners  are 
“pheasant  phanatics,”  and  I’ll  admit 
that  they’ve  talked  me  into  chasing  the 
longtails  through  the  cornstubble  from 
time  to  time.  Each  year,  though,  I 
make  a few  trips  back  home  to  hunt 
with  my  father  and  visit  the  old  coverts. 

Last  season  I hunted  my  own  hill 
again.  On  my  way  down  from  the  top 
I stopped  at  the  old  pear  tree  covert  in 
hopes  of  finding  one  small  fruit,  but  the 
tree  had  finally  succumbed  to  age,  the 
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elements  and  gravity.  I hoped  it  would 
become  a drumming  log.  Further  down 
the  hill  I took  a break  and  fashioned  an 
apple-thrower  with  a knife  that  cost 
thirty  times  more  than  I paid  for  my  old 
penknife.  I noticed  that  for  all  the  ex- 
pense the  stick  wasn’t  any  sharper.  The 
apples  didn’t  go  as  far  or  as  fast  as  when 
I was  15,  either.  Near  the  powerline  I 
flushed  one  ruff  and  missed  him 
cleanly.  At  least  that  was  just  like  the 
old  days. 

We’ve  been  lucky.  Most  of  our  old 
grouse  coverts  haven’t  changed  too 
much,  only  in  the  natural  ways  that  all 
woodlands  change.  We’ve  even  found 
some  new  ones  to  replace  the  mature 
ones.  The  only  covert  I’ve  lost  forever 
was  a gem  of  a hollow  which  now 
sports  two  new  tennis  courts. 

It  was  in  this  hollow  that  I came 
closest  to  getting  my  only  double  on 
grouse.  I had  made  a decent  shot  on  one 
ruff,  when  a second  took  off  to  my 
right.  I swung  around  and  shot  at  this 
bird,  but  only  clipped  a tailfeather.  A 


different  game  of  doubles  is  played  in 
this  hollow  today,  a fact  that’s  enough 
to  give  a hunter  heartburn. 

It  is  true  that  hunting  is  ancient,  born 
of  necessity,  but  when  blended  with  our 
modern  day  powers  of  reason  and  our 
own  individual  needs,  it  becomes  the 
most  contemporary  of  all  sports,  and 
perhaps  the  most  cerebral.  Certainly  it 
is  the  most  personal.  When  I slap  the 
trigger  on  my  grouse  gun,  the  boom 
that  echoes  through  the  hollows  is  not 
only  a death  knell  for  the  bird,  (if  I’m 
lucky  enough  and  skillful  enough)  but 
an  exclamation  point  that  emphasizes 
a personal  statement. 

Grouse  hunting  is  magic,  it  is 
ethereal,  it  is  a place  and  time  where 
even  the  words  are  beautiful.  Words 
like  “frost”  and  “foxgrape”  and  “green- 
briar.”  It  is  a land  where  the  aromatic 
blending  of  wild  grapes  and  gunsmoke 
lingers  only  briefly  on  your  coat  but  for- 
ever in  your  mind. 

I will  always  hunt  the  frost  birds. 

Even  pheasants. 


Pike  County  Dispatch  Photo 

UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE  of  Pike  County  District  Game  Protector  Larry  Kuznar,  a crew  of  deputy 
game  protectors,  CETA  workers,  and  National  Parks  Service  employees  conducted  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  projects  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  Over  5500 
feet  of  border  cutting  was  accomplished,  87  old  fruit  trees  were  pruned,  50  pounds  of  grass 
seed  was  planted  in  an  abandoned  shale  quarry,  and  over  4400  seedlings  were  planted. 
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Managing  the  Deer  Herd  Through  . . . 


Antlerless  Allocations 

By  Lantz  Hoffman  and  Ted  Godshall 


JUST  AS  SIMPLE  home  computers 
and  sophisticated  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  have  improved 
the  ability  of  individuals,  business,  and 
industry  to  store,  analyze  and  retrieve 
important  information,  so  have  they 
improved  the  ability  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  to  manage 
the  commonwealth’s  invaluable  wild- 
life resources  — especially  an  extremely 
healthy  deer  population  well  distrib- 
uted in  each  of  the  67  counties. 

The  average  sportsman,  not  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  management  of  wild- 
life, may  find  it  difficult  to  fully  under- 
stand the  correlation  between  com- 
puters and  deer  populations.  But  the 
fact  remains,  these  “high  technology” 
machines  have  dramatically  improved 
the  Commission’s  ability  to  accurately 
determine  deer  densities  in  each  county 
management  unit. 

“When  I joined  the  Commission  in 
1974,”  said  Wildlife  Biologist  Bill 
Shope,  “the  pocket  calculator  allowed 
us  to  analyze  and  compare,  in  hours, 
data  which  previously  had  taken  days 
to  interpret.  Now,  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment 
owned  by  the  Commission  can  do  the 
same  jobs  in  seconds.  And  not  only  is 
today’s  computer  faster,  but  it  also  has 
the  ability  to  store  millions  of  bits  of 
important  biological  information  — and 
process  that  information  — with  speed 
and  accuracy  we  only  dreamed  about 
back  in  the  ’70s. 

“With  the  aid  of  computers,”  Shope 
went  on  to  explain,  “we  are  able  to 
handle  more  data  and  examine  that 
data  from  many  more  aspects  than  we 
could  in  the  past.  Over  time  we  have 
greatly  expanded  the  number  of  deer 
we  examine  each  year  for  biological 


DUANE  KUHN,  Milford,  was  proud  of  this 
deer,  his  first  with  a bow  and  arrow.  Since  a 
separate  archery  season  was  first  established 
in  1951,  the  number  of  licensed  archery  hunt- 
ers has  grown  from  5542  to  last  year’s  total 
of  283,670. 

data.  For  example,  in  1953,  947  deer 
were  examined;  in  1966,  10,587;  in 
1973,  12,228,  and  in  1982,  20,856.  The 
increasing  sample  sizes  have  resulted 
from  changes  in  data  and  collection 
procedures  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
number  of  personnel  involved  in  the 
examining  process.  The  increase  in 
sample  sizes  has  improved  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  being  collected,  and 
computers  permit  us  to  use  more  sophis- 
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ticated  analytical  procedures  than 
could  be  employed  in  the  past.” 
Shope  also  feels  that  the  tagging  pro- 
cedures initiated  last  season  helped  im- 
prove the  sample.  Prior  to  1982,  deer 
examiners  were  often  thwarted  in  their 
sampling  efforts  because  deer  in 
proeessing  plants  laeked  tag  informa- 
tion. In  most  instanees,  hunters  eom- 
plied  with  tagging  regulations  by  tying 
the  tag  to  the  antlers.  At  the  process- 
ing plant,  antlers  and  tags  were  often 
removed  by  the  hunter  before  depart- 
ing for  home,  and  eonsequently  exam- 
iners couldn’t  accurately  determine  in 
what  county  management  unit  the 
animal  was  taken.  Without  that  infor- 
mation, the  examination  was  of  little 
value,  because  the  information  eouldn’t 
be  ineorporated  into  data  analysis  at  the 
county  level.  The  new  tagging  proee- 
dure,  where  the  tag  is  plaeed  through 
a slit  in  the  ear,  solved  much  of  the 
problem. 


BILL  REIS,  Croydon,  is  one  of  the  growing 
number  of  deer  hunters  who  prefer  to  use  a 
handgun.  Bill  dropped  this  Bradford  County 
doe  with  a 44  Magnum. 


Shope  explained  that  computers, 
although  eleetronic  marvels  which  can 
analyze  and  calculate  at  nearly  the 
speed  of  light,  ean  never  be  more  ac- 
curate than  the  base  data  supplied  for 
comparison. 

“For  example,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  we  learned  in  the  past  year 
is  that  far  fewer  hunters  than  was  in- 
dicated by  data  collected  in  earlier 
years  are  actually  reporting  their  deer 
harvest.  Differences  in  reporting  rates 
were  found  between  hunters  who  were 
present  when  their  deer  were  examined 
by  PGC  personnel  and  hunters  who 
were  not  present  when  their  deer  were 
examined.  Because  most  suceessful  deer 
hunters  are  not  contacted  by  PGC  per- 
sonnel, we  utilized  the  noncontact  rates 
from  our  examinations  to  adjust  deer 
harvests  prior  to  estimating  deer 
population  levels.  As  a eonsequence,  we 
found  that  we  were  carrying  more  deer 
in  some  eounties  than  we  should  be, 
based  on  our  management  goals  for 
those  counties. 

Since  we  know  we  have  more  deer  — 
and  the  key  to  deer  management  is  herd 
control  (maintaining  populations  no 
higher  than  the  earrying  capaeity  of  the 
forests  in  each  management  unit)  — it 
was  essential  to  increase  license  alloea- 
tions  significantly  in  some  counties.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that.  Statewide,  the  1983 
antlerless  allocation  of  536,650  licenses 
represents  an  increase  of  41  pereent  over 
the  1982  allocation.” 

Tough  Assignment 

Since  June,  when  the  Commission 
announced  the  1983  antlerless  license 
allocation,  sportsmen  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  large  increase  may 
jeopardize  the  state  deer  herd.  They 
want  to  know  why  so  many  licenses 
were  authorized  and  exactly  what  im- 
pact the  large  alloeation  will  have  on 
the  resource.  We  feel  obligated  to  try 
to  explain  a complex  scientific  deer 
management  program  — a program 
characterized  by  26  years  of  success  — 
in  a language  all  can  easily  interpret 
and  understand.  It’s  a tough  assign- 
ment. 
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Deer  management  in  Pennsylvania  is 
not  a hit-or-miss  endeavor.  The  pro- 
gram’s foundation  is  based  on  biolog- 
ical factors  and  is  administered  by  pro- 
fessionals with  years  of  actual  hands-on 
experience.  Pennsylvania’s  biologists 
probably  know  as  much  about  the 
white-tailed  deer,  its  habitat,  and  its 
ability  to  survive  and  reproduce  under 
various  conditions  as  any  wildlife  sci- 
entists in  the  country.  We  should  point 
out  here  that  since  Pennsylvania’s  mod- 
ern deer  management  program  was  in- 
itiated in  1957,  it  has  been  studied  and 
copied  by  wildlife  resource  agencies 
throughout  the  world.  Pennsylvania  is 
widely  recognized  as  a pioneer  in  man- 
agement of  the  white-tailed  deer.  Now, 
with  the  hornblowing  out  of  the  way, 
we’ll  address  some  specifics. 

While  this  may  draw  fire  from  some 
quarters,  much  of  the  correspondence 
directed  to  the  Commission  indicates 
the  writers  would  have  us  manage  on 
a concept  of  “what’s  best  for  the 
hunter.’’  We  can’t  do  that.  We  must 
manage  on  a concept  of  “what’s  best  for 
the  resource”  — the  deer  themselves. 
The  resource  is  the  bottom  line. 

Have  you  ever  asked,  “How  many 
acres  of  forested  land  does  it  take  to  sup- 
port a deer  without  irreparable  dam- 
age to  future  forests?”  Probably  not. 
Few  hunters  really  consider  this  impor- 
tant. But  it  is  important,  and  there’s  no 
single  answer,  any  more  than  there’s  a 
single  answer  to  most  questions  con- 
cerning wildlife  management.  How 
many  acres  per  deer?  Are  we  talking 
about  summer  or  winter?  Are  the  deer 
under  severe  stress  from  deep  snow  and 
iee?  What’s  the  composition  of  the 
forest  in  terms  of  available  food?  The 
animal  itself— is  it  an  adult  or  a year- 
ling? These  factors  are  important  ele- 
ments of  consideration  to  the  wildlife 
biologist  weighing  the  question  — but 
always,  his  most  critical  concerns  are: 
What  is  the  “overwintering”  earrying 
capacity  of  the  forested  management 
unit?  How  many  deer  can  a given  area 
of  forest  support  under  the  worst  cli- 
matic conditions? 

Before  we  discuss  forest  composition. 


KENNETH  and  DICK  ARNONE  pose  with  their 
deer  taken  during  the  muzzleloader  season. 
Muzzleloaders  take  11  antlerless  deer  for  each 
antlered  deer  during  the  special  season. 

it’s  important  to  consider  nutritional  re- 
quirements. During  the  winter,  the 
average  deer  needs  two  to  three  pounds 
of  food  — woody  browse,  ferns,  mast, 
and  dry  leaves  daily — just  to  stay  alive. 
Not  necessarily  healthy,  just  alive.  Let’s 
assume  the  deer  we’re  discussing  is  a 
pregnant  doe.  If  this  doe  lives  in  a 60 
to  100  year  old  northern  hardwood 
forest,  each  day--of  winter,  on  average, 
she  must  scour  an  area  80  x 100  feet  to 
get  enough  food  to  sustain  herself  and 
the  two  embryos  she’s  probably  carry- 
ing. Her  minimum  daily  ration  of 
browse  would  fill  a standard  grocery 
bag.  Picture  a foot  or  two  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  play  back  that  scene  in 
your  own  mind,  and  you  begin  to 
understand  just  how  difficult  it  can  be 
for  a pregnant  doe  to  make  it  through 
the  winter.  But,  that  is  a typical  situa- 
tion, every  winter  day,  every  year,  in 
that  type  of  forest. 

In  that  type  of  forest?  Aren’t  all  for- 
ests the  same?  No,  they’re  not,  and 
therein  lies  an  important  factor.  Differ- 
ent forest  and  age  compositions  support 
different  numbers  of  deer  per  square 
mile.  More  than  30  years  of  research 
conducted  by  the  Game  Commission  on 
three  specific  forest  classifications  pro- 
vides a base  upon  which  carrying 
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capacity  is  calculated.  The  three  elassi- 
fications,  each  of  which  is  periodically 
inventoried  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serviee 
in  eaeh  county  management  unit,  are 

(1)  seedling-sapling  stands  (brush  and 
small  trees  up  to  5 inches  in  diameter); 

(2)  pole  timber  (trees  from  5 to  12 
inches  in  diameter);  and  (3)  sawtimber 
(trees  larger  than  12  inches  across). 
Commission  biologists  have  determined 
that  seedling-sapling  forests  ean  support 
40  deer  per  square  mile,  pole  timber 
about  10,  and  sawtimber  ean  over- 
winter 20  deer  per  square  mile.  Why 
the  difference?  Because  eaeh  classifica- 
tion produces  a different  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food  deer  need  to  survive. 

Note  that  seedling-sapling  forests 
support  the  most  deer.  That’s  because 
they  produce  an  abundanee  of  woody 
stems  and  buds,  close  to  the  ground, 
where  deer  can  easily  forage,  even  in 
deep  snow.  Mature  sawtimber,  which 
produces  acorns,  seeds,  nuts  and  other 
fruits,  is  next  best.  The  least  produetive 
food  souree  is  pole  timber,  which  pro- 
duces little  mast  and  very  few  lower 
branches  on  which  deer  can  feed. 
When  a biologist  knows  the  areas  rep- 
resented by  these  three  tree  size  elassifi- 
cations  in  the  eounty  management  unit, 
which  he  does,  then  he  ean  quiekly  cal- 
eulate  how  many  deer  that  county  unit 
can  safely  overwinter. 

40-10-20  Goals 

In  each  of  the  state’s  66  county  man- 
agement units  (Philadelphia  County  is 
not  considered  a management  unit)  the 
Game  Commission  strives  to  reach  its 
herd  management  goals  based  on  the 
40-10-20  formula.  In  many  counties  the 
goal  already  has  been  achieved  and 
wildlife  professionals  are  content  to 
keep  those  populations  at  current  levels. 
In  some  eounties  there  are  too  many 
deer  for  the  range  to  support,  and  pop- 
ulations will  be  gradually  reduced.  In 
other  counties  more  deer  ean  be  safely 
overwintered,  so  herds  will  be  per- 
mitted to  expand. 

Biologists,  the  herd  managers,  are 
able  to  ealculate  deer  numbers,  by  both 
sex  and  age,  with  a high  degree  of  ae- 


JOHN  and  FRANK  DePALMA  took  these  ant- 
lerless deer  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
Pennsylvania’s  modern  deer  management 
program  is  based  on  predetermined  antler- 
less  deer  harvests  in  each  county  manage- 
ment unit. 

curacy.  They  know  how  many  deer  are 
in  each  management  unit  and  how 
many  deer  there  should  be.  To  bring 
these  two  numbers  into  line,  they  use 
an  important  management  tool  — the 
antlerless  deer  (doe)  license.  That  tool 
has  been  used  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1957  with  great  success. 

So  why  all  the  fuss  about  an  alloca- 
tion of  536,6.50  licenses  this  year?  While 
it’s  considerably  more  than  allocated  in 
1982,  it’s  not  that  far  above  the  almost 
half-million  issued  in  1968  when  deer 
populations  were  similar  to  those  of  to- 
day. The  herd  was  not  jeopardized  or 
seriously  depreciated  15  years  ago,  and 
it  won’t  be  jeopardized  in  1983.  To 
understand  what  we’re  saying,  it’s  im- 
portant to  look  at  the  record. 

Back  in  1956,  the  year  before  antler- 
less seasons  were  authorized  and  Penn- 
sylvania’s modern  deer  management 
program  was  undertaken,  hunters 
reported  harvesting  41,921  bucks.  More 
than  50,000  bucks  were  harvested  in 
1965,  and  since  then  the  annual  buck 
harvest  has  never  been  below  that 
mark.  Last  year  there  was  a reported 
harvest  of  72,113  bucks  and  66,109  ant- 
lerless deer  — a total  of  138,222  white- 
tails.  That’s  a whale  of  a differenee; 
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three  times  the  number  of  deer  reported 
taken  in  1956. 

Viewed  statistically,  the  1983  antler- 
less allocation  represents  a 41  percent 
increase  over  last  year.  Does  that  mean 
hunters  will  harvest  41  percent  more 
antlerless  deer?  Not  at  all.  The  41  per- 
cent allocation  increase  is  designed  to 
harvest  only  19  percent  more  antlerless 
deer  than  in  1982  — or  about  20  percent 
of  the  antlerless  deer  population  known 
to  inhabit  Pennsylvania’s  forested  land 
prior  to  the  1983  hunting  seasons. 
Although  we  plan  to  reduce  the  Decem- 
ber 1983  antlerless  herd  by  20  percent, 
our  management  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
entire  deer  population  only  3.3  percent 
below  the  number  left  after  the  1982 
deer  season. 

We’ve  anticipated  your  next  ques- 
tions: “Why  doesn’t  an  allocation  in- 
crease of  41  percent  result  in  a 41  per- 
cent harvest  increase?  Why  doesn’t  it 
make  a huge  difference  in  the  number 
of  deer  remaining  after  the  season?” 
Mainly,  because  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer  are  harvested  at  different  rates. 

To  begin  with,  antlered  and  antler- 
less deer  do  not  exist  in  the  wild  in  equal 
numbers.  Think  about  that  for  a 
moment.  When  you  spotlight  deer  prior 
to  season,  isn’t  it  true  you  see  four  or 
five  antlerless  deer  for  each  buck? 

Then  during  the  hunting  season, 
about  75  percent  of  the  antlered  bucks 
are  harvested.  But  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  antlerless  deer  are  taken.  The 
pre-hunt  and  post-hunt  sex  ratios  are 
dramatically  different.  Lights  cast 
afield  after  season  will  show  about  11 
antlerless  deer  for  each  buck,  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  same  ratio  of  antler- 
less to  antlered  deer  harvested  by  muz- 
zleloaders.  More  than  just  coincidence! 
But  the  11-to-l  ratio  is  right  after  sea- 
son. Winter  has  not  yet  come.  Will 
there  be  significant  overwinter  mortal- 
ity from  deep  snow  and  ice?  Will  it  be 
an  average  winter?  Or  will  it  again  be 
like  last  year  — essentially  no  winter  at 
all  and  almost  no  winter  losses? 

Survival  and  reproduction  vary  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  rate  at  which  deer 
can  be  harvested  in  the  succeeding  sea- 


son is  very  much  affected  b\'  these  vari- 
ables, variables  over  which  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  has  absolutely  no  control.  The 
1982  allocation  of  379,600  licenses  was 
designed  to  crop  17.4  percent  of  the  ant- 
lerless herd.  In  1983,  an  allocation  41 
percent  higher  is  designed  to  harvest 
20.6  percent. 

In  some  counties  the  number  of  ant- 
lerless licenses  is  double,  triple  and  even 
quadruple  those  allocated  in  1982.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  the  harvest  in  those 
counties  will  double,  triple  or  quad- 
ruple. The  increa.sed  allocation  is  pro- 
grammed to  stablize  the  herd  in  two  of 
these  counties,  because  only  the  surplus 
deer  will  be  harvested.  In  one  high 
license  county,  the  allocation  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a 10  percent  in- 
crease in  the  overwintering  herd.  In 
another,  where  the  allocation  was 
quadrupled,  the  1983-84  winter  herd 
should  be  22  percent  larger  after  season. 

In  yet  another  county,  where  the 
allocation  has  been  cut  in  half,  the  deer 
remaining  after  season  should  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  remained  after  the 
1982  hunt.  In  still  another,  where 
allocations  are  the  same  as  last  year, 
there  should  be  30  percent  more  deer 
after  the  season  — all  due  to  changes  in 
survival  and  reproduction  in  the  sepa- 
rate management  units. 

Sees  Only  Allocations 

Much  of  what  appears  to  be  confu- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  in- 
dividual hunter  sees  only  the  allocation 
changes  that  occur.  He  usually  doesn’t 
know  what  those  allocations  mean  in 
terms  of  antlerless  harvest  rates.  Typi- 
cally, after  allowing  for  normal  losses, 
about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  antlerless 
deer  in  most  counties  must  be  harvested 
each  year  to  maintain  stable  population 
levels.  Allocations  are  usually  directed 
toward  changing  herd  sizes  by  a certain 
amount.  For  example,  to  increase  a 
deer  herd  size  10  percent,  the  allocation 
may  be  reduced  by  50  percent  or  more. 
In  contrast,  if  the  allocation  for  the  pre- 
vious year  was  directed  at  allowing  a 
10  percent  herd  increase  and  we  now 
find  we  have  reached  our  population 
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goal  for  this  herd,  the  allocation  will  be 
more  than  doubled  to  bring  the  harvest 
rate  to  a point  where  enough  deer  will 
be  harvested  from  this  larger  popula- 
tion to  stabilize  it  at  the  management 
goal. 

To  the  layman,  all  of  this  is  some- 
what mind  boggling,  but  it  does  show 
that  raising  a county  allocation  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  a herd  reduction  is 
planned.  Yet  it’s  still  confusing,  espe- 
cially if  you  don’t  understand  how 


changes  in  sex  and  age  ratios,  the  re- 
ported versus  actual  kill  ratio,  survival 
and  harvest  rates,  reproduction,  out-of- 
season mortality,  and  sex  and  age  of 
animals  in  the  reported  harvest  are  used 
to  calculate  pre-hunt  and  post-hunt 
populations  in  management  units.  But 
our  deer  biologists  understand,  and 
they  know  how  to  analyze  and  interpret 
the  thousands  of  bits  of  data  essential 
to  the  proper  regulation  of  our  deer 
herds. 

It  must  be  realized  that  nothing  in 
nature  remains  constant.  Habitat, 
wildlife  production  and  survival  rates 
change  each  year.  A successful  deer 
management  program  such  as  we  en- 
joy throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
which  uses  antlerless  licenses  as  a herd 
control  tool,  mu.st  be  geared  to  change. 

The  deer  belong  to  all  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  hunter  is  a 
valuable  component  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. But  sportsmen  must  come  to 
realize  that  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  no  legal  or  moral  right 
to  maintain  excessively  large  deer 
populations  on  or  adjacent  to  private 
lands  held  as  income-producing  invest- 
ments. 

Hunters  have  no  proprietary  rights  to 
the  deer  resource  — no  more  than  do 
farmers,  foresters,  naturalists,  bird- 
watchers, non-hunters  or  anti-hunters. 
By  law,  the  deer  belong  to  everybody. 
They  must  be  managed  by  the  Game 
Commission  to  be  enjoyed  by  all,  not 
lovingly  embraced  by  some  and  de- 
spised by  others. 

A reasonable  balance  among  all  in- 
terested parties,  based  upon  scientific 
evidence  coupled  to  sound  management 
principles  and  policies,  is  the  Game 
Commission  goal  for  the  deer  herd  in 
each  county  management  unit  and  the 
state  as  a whole.  Figures  that  measure 
the  success  of  the  program,  we  reiter- 
ate, speak  for  themselves. 
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The  Two  Southern  Boys 
and  the  Fourteen 
Pennsylvania  Rabbits 


Not  many  people  think  of  rabbit 
hunting  when  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  mentioned,  but  there  are  at 
least  two  Southern  Boys  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  name  of  Reeser  who 
would  give  their  eyeteeth  to  shoot  a 
Pennsylvania  rabbit. 

About  a decade  ago,  Jim  Reeser  lived 
in  a house  on  the  Loyalsock  outside  of 
Williamsport,  and  during  his  residency 
there  he  worked  up  a good  relationship 
with  several  landowners  in  the  area. 
Jim  is  an  avid  outdoorsman,  and  he 
loves  to  hunt  the  woods  and  hills  of  that 
country. 

After  Jim  returned  to  his  native 
South  Carolina,  he  continued  to  make 
annual  pheasant  hunting  trips  back  to 
the  homeland  of  his  forefathers.  A few 
years  ago  he  invited  along  his  favorite 
nephew.  Tad.  Tad  owned  90  pounds  of 
rawboned  labrador  retriever  that  was 
the  huntingest  dog  either  had  ever  seen. 
Though  he  had  never  ever  so  much  as 
smelled  bottled  pheasant  scent,  Jim  and 
Tad  were  certain  that  Jason  would 
learn  the  game  quickly. 

The  boys  went  to  talk  with  a land- 
owner  who  farmed  a considerable  acre- 
age of  prime  pheasant  territory.  The  old 
gentleman  was  delighted  to  see  Jim 
once  again,  and  quickly  gave  permis- 
sion to  hunt  his  land. 

“Yep,  those  pesky  pheasants  are 
about  to  take  over  here.  Be  glad  for  you 
young  fellas  to  take  a few  of  them  off 
my  hands,”  explained  the  old  gentle- 
man. But,  when  the  Reeser  boys  offered 
to  bring  him  a pheasant  or  two  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  farmer  just  shook  his 
head.  “Nope.  Don’t  care  for  pheasant. 
But,”  he  added,  “if  you  see  a rabbit  to- 


day, would  you  get  me  one?  The  wife 
and  I just  love  rabbit.” 

The  two  Southern  Boys  glanced  at 
each  other,  the  ghosts  of  countless  cot- 
tontail rabbits  running  through  their 
minds,  then  grinned  at  the  old  man. 

“Why,  you  are  looking  at  the  two 
best  rabbit-shooters  in  the  world,”  Jim 
told  the  farmer  as  Jason  pranced 
around  his  feet,  eager  to  start  the  hunt. 
“Sure  we’ll  get  you  a rabbit.  We’ll  get 
you  every  rabbit  that  dares  to  cross  our 
paths  — up  to  the  daily  limit.” 

Across  the  Swales 

The  two  Southern  Boys  started  out 
across  the  fields  and  swales,  Jason 
eagerly  quartering  in  front  of  them,  un- 
certain what  he  was  supposed  to  be 
looking  for  but  happily  scenting  the 
ground  and  air. 

Then,  with  a flurry  of  wings  and  a 
wild  squawk,  a big  ringneck  rose  from 
under  the  dog’s  feet,  and  Jason  got  his 
first  glimpse  of  what  he  was  supposed 
to  “hunt  on”  for.  Jim  dropped  the  bird 
with  a single  shot,  and  Jason  made  the 
retrieve,  wearing  that  silly  grin  only- 
labs  can  sport  at  times.  “Hey,  this  is 
pretty  neat,  guys,”  his  grin  seemed  to 
say  as  he  gave  the  bird  to  Jim.  “It’s  a 
funny  looking  duck.  I’ll  admit,  but  if 
this  is  what  you’re  after.  I’ll  roust  ’em 
out  for  you.”  The  guys  looked  at  each 
other  with  pride.  They  had  done  well 
in  bringing  along  the  big  dog. 

Ten  minutes  later  a rabbit  scurried 
out  of  a big  brushpile  that  was  being 
threatened  by  Jason’s  nose,  and  Jim 
shouted,  “Take  him.” 

Bam!  Bam!  Bam! 

The  rabbit  was  still  going,  Jason 
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BY  THE  END  of  the  third  day  of  hunting,  the  two  S.C.  self-proclaimed 
rabbit-shooters  had  missed  no  less  than  fourteen  Pennsylvania 
rabbits. 


right  in  behind  him.  Jim  looked  at  Tad. 
Tad  looked  at  his  gun  as  he  carefully  re- 
loaded. Jason  returned  several  minutes 
later,  tongue  hanging  out  and  a ques- 
tion on  his  face.  “Okay,  fellas,  that  was 
fun,”  he  seemed  to  say,  “but  what  are 
we  hunting  here  today,  funny-looking 
ducks  or  long-legged  rabbits?”  His  con- 
fusion didn’t  stop  him  from  taking  up 
where  he  had  left  off,  though,  and  they 
all  started  across  the  field  again. 

“The  next  rabbit  is  yours,”  Tad  said 
as  they  walked  along  behind  the  dog. 
Jim  nodded,  a small  chuckle  escaping 
him. 

Another  pheasant  jumped  up,  and 
Tad  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some- 
thing fall  to  his  shot,  and  Jason  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  this  long- 
tailed breed  of  bird  loved  thick  brush 
and  briar  patches. 

So  did  the  rabbits. 

Missed  Next  One 

Jim  missed  the  next  rabbit  and  Jason 
again  gave  chase  to  no  avail.  And  that’s 
how  things  went.  The  Southern  Boys 
had  no  trouble  collecting  their  limit  of 
pheasants,  but  they  missed  five  rabbits 
that  day.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
Jason  had  taken  to  sitting  down  with  a 
silly  grin  on  his  face  and  watching  as 
the  boys  threw  shot  after  Pennsylvania 
rabbits. 

That  evening  Jim  offered  the  old 


farmer  two  pheasants  as  thanks  for  the 
day’s  hunt. 

“Nope,  thank  you.  Don’t  care  for 
them.  But  did  you  get  me  a rabbit?”  the 
old  fellow  asked  plaintively. 

“Well,  we  saw  a couple  but  we  didn’t 
get  any.  We’ll  get  you  one  tomorrow, 
I promise,”  Jim  said. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and 
crisp,  and  with  Jason  doing  a fine  job 
of  quartering  and  scenting  the  big 
birds,  the  Southern  Boys  had  no  trouble 
in  bringing  down  their  share  of  pheas- 
ants. But  the  rabbit  hunting  still  left 
much  to  be  desired  — a rabbit  in  the 
bag,  to  be  specific. 

When  the  third  rabbit  of  the  day  ex- 
ploded from  under  their  feet,  the  boys 
knew  they  finally  had  their  bunny.  He 
scurried  toward  an  old  farm  pond,  and 
even  Jason  was  interested  enough  in  this 
easy  quarry  to  give  halfhearted  chase. 
But  the  boys  ineffectively  emptied  both 
guns  and  then  watched  the  fleeing 
bunny  dive  into  the  pond  and  swim 
across.  They  sheepishly  reloaded  their 
guns  as  Jason  slowly  walked  back  in 
their  direction,  head  hanging,  bunny- 
less once  more. 

Again  that  evening,  the  two  South- 
ern Boys  had  to  tell  the  old  farmer  they 
had  not  fared  well  with  the  rabbits. 
Again  he  refu.sed  to  accept  any  pheas- 
ants, despite  their  pleadings. 

By  the  end  of  their  third  and  last  day 
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of  hunting,  the  two  S.C.  self-pro- 
claimed  rabbit-shooters  had  missed  no 
less  than  fourteen  Pennsylvania  rabbits, 
hitting  a total  of  none,  and  they  finally 
stooped  to  lying  to  the  old  farmer. 
When  they  went  to  thank  him  for 
allowing  them  to  hunt  his  land,  the 
mournful  look  in  his  eye  was  almost 
more  than  they  could  stand  as  he  asked, 
“Did  you  get  me  a rabbit,  boys?” 

As  visions  of  that  day’s  six  missed  rab- 
bits flashed  through  his  brain,  Jim  lied 
as  convincingly  as  he  could.  “I’m  sorry 
— you  know  we  didn’t  even  see  a rab- 
bit today,”  he  told  the  old  fellow. 

Later,  as  the  Southern  Boys  were 


packing  their  car,  two  young  men  wan- 
dered past  the  motel,  carrying  guns  and 
with  a small  beagle  on  a leash.  As  all 
sportsmen  do,  Jim  asked,  “Do  any 
good?” 

One  young  man  shook  his  head.  “We 
were  hunting  pheasants,  but  we  just 
can’t  hit  those  birds  for  some  reasons. 
All  we  got  today  was  three  rabbits.” 

Jim  sighed,  got  behind  the  wheel  and 
pointed  the  car  toward  the  southern 
swamp  country.  Beside  him.  Tad  stared 
out  the  window  at  the  rolling  hills  and 
in  the  back  seat  Jason  snored  away, 
probably  dreaming  of  what  it  would  be 
like  to  retrieve  a rabbit. 


Deer  Hunters 
Please  Note  . . . 

• Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  are  warned  that  game  protectors  will  prosecute  those 
who  hunt  from  vehicles,  and  will  arrest  those  who  have  loaded  firearms  in  their  vehicles. 

Cold  weather  and  inclement  conditions  sometimes  prompt  some  hunters  to  ride  around 
in  warm,  dry  vehicles,  “hunting”  deer.  After  spotting  a whitetail,  these  hunters  jump  out 
of  their  vehicles  and  shoot.  Some  even  fire  from  the  cozy  comfort  of  their  vehicles. 

The  Game  Commission  warns  that  this  kind  of  conduct  won’t  be  tolerated.  Hunting 
should  be  recreational  and  sporting,  and  there  isn’t  anything  recreational  or  sporting 
about  road  hunting.  Road  hunters  violate  The  Game  Law  and  create  a bad  image  for 
those  who  are  serious  and  ethical  about  their  sport.  Road  hunters  will  be  prosecuted. 

• Deer  hunters  planning  trips  to  mountain  camps  are  urged  to  leave  information  con- 
cerning their  destinations  with  families  before  departure.  The  name  or  camp  number, 
or  a nearby  road,  stream,  mountain,  valley  or  intersection,  and  nearby  telephone 
numbers,  can  be  helpful  to  officers  trying  to  locate  a hunter  during  an  emergency.  Hunters 
also  might  post  their  names  and  addresses  on  doors  at  camps. 

• Lawfully  harvested  deer  do  not  have  to  be  displayed  on  vehicles  while  being 
transported.  It  is  only  required  that  they  be  properly  tagged.  Actually,  the  table  quality 
of  venison  suffers  when  it  is  exposed  to  elements  such  as  snow  and  wind,  road  dust 
and  grime,  fumes,  and  engine  heat. 

• Hunters  are  urged  to  take  proper  care  of  their  deer  to  prevent  spoilage  during  warm 
weather.  Skinning  out  the  animal  helps  reduce  the  chance  of  spoilage.  Also,  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  spot  where  a deer  is  hung.  In  recent  years,  a number  of  deer 
hanging  from  camp  poles  were  stolen  or  eaten  by  hungry  bears. 

• Hunters  going  afield  before  daylight  should  not  load  their  guns  prior  to  the  legal 
shooting  hour.  During  deer  seasons,  many  hunters  start  out  well  before  daylight  to  reach 
their  favorite  hunting  spots  before  dawn.  Some  of  these  hunters  load  their  firearms  before 
starting  out.  Hunters  often  trip  on  branches,  roots  or  rocks,  when  hiking  in  the  darkness, 
particularly  through  the  woods.  Sometimes,  a gun  accidentally  discharges  when  the 
hunter  trips  or  falls,  and  a serious  accident  can  result. 
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An  essay  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  “challenge” 

By  Jim  Bashiine 


During  hot  stove  conversations 
among  hunters,  fishermen  and 
other  outdoor  rainbow  chasers,  we 
often  hear  the  word  challenge.  After  all 
the  tales  of  derring-do  are  recounted  for 
the  umpteenth  time,  somebody  usually 
tries  to  get  philosophical  and  says  that 
he  hunts  for  the  challenge.  Everyone 
present  usually  nods  agreement  and  a 
round  of  congratulations  is  consumed 
since  we  have  once  more  stated  our 
nobility  and  our  love  of  the  chase  and, 
of  course,  the  challenge.  Jolly  good  fun, 
all  this,  but  until  I moved  to  Chester 
County  eight  years  ago,  I had  no  idea 
of  what  a challenge  really  was! 

I am  not  a muzzleloading  hunter  by 
birth  or  inclination.  I stuff  ammo  into 
an  autoloader,  double  gun  or  rifle  in  the 
ordinary  sane  way  and  hit  the  fields 
with  a modicum  of  confidence.  I've 
killed  a few  deer  and  manage  to  hit  a 
bird  on  the  wing  from  time  to  time. 
Nothing  sensational,  mind  you,  but  it 


pleases  me  and  my  wife  and  my  dog. 

Let  me  amend  that  statement  about 
not  being  a muzzleloading  hunter.  I 
now  tote  a smokepole  one  day  each 
year.  It  happens  because  of  an 
invitation  to  the  Annual  James  Cox 
Thanksgiving  Day  Pheasant  Hunt.  For 
seven  seasons  now,  I have  learned  much 
more  about  “the  challenge  of  the  hunt.” 

Jim  Cox  earned  his  living  for  30  years 
selling  sporting  goods  out  of  a pair  of 
stores  on  the  Philadelphia  Main  Line. 
For  want  of  a better  short  explanation, 
the  Main  Line  is  a casual  grouping  of 
large  houses  and  properties  representing 
old  Pennsylvania  wealth.  Cox 
understood  his  customers  and  knew 
that  this  affluent  and  would-be  affluent 
neighborhood  enjoyed  buying  from 
people  who  knew  whereof  they  spoke. 
Cox  therefore  became  an  excellent 
tennis  player,  an  accomplished  cross 
country  skier,  and  a better  than  country 
fair  wing  shot.  Knowing  how  to 
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perform  at  these  sports  helped  him  sell 
skis,  rackets,  shotguns  and  other 
outdoor  goodies.  To  round  out  his 
store’s  services,  he  operated  a tennis 
school,  a shooting  school,  and  a 
regulated  shooting  area  at  his  country 
home.  But  being  engaged  in  all  of  these 
fun  things  as  a business  ceased  to  be  fun 
at  some  point,  and  Cox  must  have 
begun  looking  for  a new  challenge. 
Some  might  call  it  sadism.  The 
Thanksgiving  Hunt  has  become  one  of 
these  special  tortures. 

I came  to  know  Jim  Cox  during  the 
first  year  I lived  in  Chester  County.  I 
was  outdoor  columnist  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  at  that  time,  and  Cox 
proved  to  be  a good  source  of  local 
hunting  and  fishing  information.  He 
participated  and  knew  almost  everyone 
else  who  did  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.  We  got  along  famously 
and  spent  considerable  time  impressing 
each  other  with  our  well-rounded  out- 
door backgrounds.  I must  have  laid  a 
really  great  episode  on  him  prior  to  the 
hunting  season  of  1976,  for  he  invited 
me  to  join  his  special  Thanksgiving  Day 
Hunt.  It  sounded  like  a fine  thing  to  do 
on  turkey  day.  At  home,  our  traditional 
meal  on  that  occasion  is  served  at  5 
p.m.,  to  allow  most  of  the  daylight 
hours  for  some  other  activity.  Hunting 
pheasants  sounded  like  a dandy  way  to 
spend  them. 

I knew  Cox’s  farm  to  be  a fine  piece 
of  ringneck  cover;  excellent  weed 
patches  amongst  the  harvested  corn- 
fields, hedgerows  of  greenbriars  and  a 
scattering  of  ten-year-old  Scotch  pines. 
Since  Jim  holds  a regulated  shooting 
grounds  license,  hens  and  cocks  may  be 
killed  and  I was  anticipating  a lot  of 
birds  in  the  bag. 

“It’s  kind  of  a family  deal,’’  Cox  ex- 
plained. “My  sons  Jay  and  Paul  will  be 
there,  neighbor  Warren  Moser  is  in- 
vited, and  you  and  I will  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  quintet.’’  I allowed  that  it  all 
sounded  great  to  me  and  that  I’d  be  sure 
to  bring  plenty  of  shells.  At  that  mo- 
ment I suspected  something,  since  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  moved  in  the 
direction  of  a smile.  “Oh,  I forgot  to 


mention,  this  is  a muzzleloading  hunt 
onlv,  and  there’s  a slight  twist  to  that.” 
“Oh?” 

“To  add  a touch  of  challenge  to  the 
day,  no  muzzleloader  manufactured 
after  1860  can  be  used.  If  you  don’t 
have  one  that  old,  you’ll  have  to  bor- 
row one  or  content  yourself  with  tak- 
ing pictures.  We  don’t  kill  many  birds 
but  we  sure  have  a lot  of  fun  . . . heh- 
heh-heh.” 

Positively  Fiendish 

The  laugh  was  positively  fiendish. 
Until  this  moment  I had  thought  Jim 
Cox  to  be  a decent  sort.  To  my  think- 
ing, guns  made  before  1860  hardly 
went  “bang,”  and  I didn’t  know  the  first 
thing  about  loading  for  a black  powder 
gun. 

All  of  this  took  place  a few  weeks 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  while  I was 
tempted  to  say  thanks  but  no  thanks, 
the  idea  of  shooting  a pheasant  with  an 
old  smokepole  began  to  take  shape  in 
my  mind  as  a worthwhile  hunting  chal- 
lenge (there’s  that  word  again).  But 
what  to  do  for  a gun? 

I told  Sylvia  of  the  invitation  and 
about  the  requirements  and  she  quickly 
pointed  out  that  there  was  indeed  a gun 
in  the  house  that  fit  the  bill.  It  hung 
over  the  mantle.  It  was  an  1832  Spring- 
field  musket  that  had  belonged  to  her 
great  grandfather  and  was  reputed  to 
have  seen  service  at  Cettysburg. 

With  its  42-inch  barrel  and  full  stock, 
it  wasn’t  exactly  what  an  intelligent 
muzzleloading  enthusiast  would  choose 
for  such  an  adventure  but  it  satisfied  the 
rules.  The  old  hunk  of  iron  hadn’t  seen 
sunshine  for  well  over  a hundred  years 
and  I had  no  idea  if  it  was  in  good 
enough  shape  to  carry,  let  alone  shoot. 

After  consulting  with  several  gun- 
smiths and  an  assortment  of  black 
powder  experts  at  the  local  Sunoco  sta- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  the  gun 
would  indeed  handle  a light  load  of 
powder.  Some  trial  shots  at  Cox’s  place 
three  days  before  the  big  event  further 
proved  that  an  ounce  of  number  6 shot 
tossed  a pattern  dense  enough  to  kill  a 
pheasant  at  20  yards.  Anything  signifi- 
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cantly  farther  away  would  be  in  no 
immediate  danger. 

There  was  only  one  other  hurdle. 
The  night  before  Thanksgiving  Sylvia 
announced  that  since  the  gun  was  her 
family  heirloom,  she  hadn’t  yet  decided 
if  I would  be  allowed  to  hunt  with  it. 
Marriage  vows  aside,  my  wife  gets 
streaks  like  this  once  in  a while.  A deal 
was  finally  struck  when  I suggested  that 
she  come  along  and  record  the  hunt  on 
film  and,  if  she  were  a good  girl,  I 
would  actually  allow  her  to  shoot  her 
gun  if  she  wanted  to. 

Battery  Examined 

The  hunt  was  to  begin  at  9 a.m.  and 
we  arrived  at  Jim’s  farm  about  a half- 
hour  early.  Over  coffee  and  sweet  rolls, 
the  rest  of  the  battery  was  examined. 
Paul  Cox  would  be  shooting  a Spring- 
field  too.  The  exception  was  that  his 
was  a full  twenty  years  older  than  Syl- 
via’s gun  and  was  flint  instead  of  con- 
verted percussion.  Jay  Cox  had  a 
strange  Burnside  carbine  that  actually 
loaded  from  the  breech  end.  The  pow- 
der was  dumped  into  a chamber  in  the 
rolling  block  and  then  the  shot  was 
poured  down  the  barrel  in  the  usual 
way.  Cox  himself  carried  a smallbore 
Kentucky  “boys  rifle’’  which  had  long 
ago  lost  all  traces  of  rifling  and  was 
about  28-gauge  in  bore  diameter.  It’s 
doubtful  if  a more  motley  assortment 
of  antique  smokepoles  had  ever  been 
assembled  for  a pheasant  hunt.  Oh,  yes, 
Warren  Moser  carried  the  only  modern 
firearm.  Designated  as  “backup  gun,’’ 
it  was  his  job  to  drop  any  cripples  that 
might  not  be  hit  solidly  by  the  front  line 
of  muzzleloading  heroes. 

Before  assaulting  the  fields,  a full  fif- 
teen minutes  were  spent  loading  and  re- 
checking the  loading  and  discussing  the 
right  amount  of  paper  toweling  soaked 
with  grease  that  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  shot  in  place.  All  systems  on  “go,” 
Cox  disappeared  for  a couple  of  min- 
utes and  returned  from  his  kennel  with 
the  strangest  looking  bird  dog  I’ve  ever 
seen.  It  was  Blue,  a pointing  griffon.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  breed  I’d  ever  seen, 
barring  photographs,  and  my  first 


impression  was  that  this  was  a furry 
four-footed  joke.  Combination  rust- 
and-gray  hair  covered  everything,  in- 
cluding the  eyes.  I was  sure  that  even 
if  the  dog  could  point,  it  would  never 
find  its  way  back  to  the  farm  alone. 

As  it  developed,  there  was  no  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  the  dog.  Blue 
could  indeed  point,  and  did  so  before 
we  moved  more  than  50  yards  into  a 
patch  of  brush  and  small  pines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  a solid  point  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dog  looked  not 
unlike  a quivering  sack  of  vacuum 
cleaner  emptyings.  Shooters  got  into 
position  in  anticipation  of  the  flush, 
thumbs  on  the  hammers  of  ancient 
guns,  and  Sylvia  was  ready  with  the 
camera.  The  backup  gun  was  poised. 
As  cockbirds  do,  this  one  vaulted  into 
the  November  sky  with  a loud  series  of 
cackles,  and  as  one,  the  four  guns 
pointed  in,  more  or  less,  the  correct 
direction.  Mine  didn’t  get  there  in  time 
due  to  the  newly  discovered  difficulty 
of  trying  to  swing  a gun  that  was  over 
six  feet  long  or  seemed  like  it.  The  guns 
of  Jim  and  Jay  only  popped  the  percus- 
sion caps  without  setting  off  the  charge. 
Poof!  Paul’s  flintlock  ignited  the  charge 
in  the  pan  and  then  hung  fire  for  a full 
five  seconds,  allowing  the  pheasant 
time  enough  to  reach  the  Philadelphia 
International  Airport.  And  the  backup 
gun?  He  was  incapable  of  shooting 
because  by  this  time  he  was  rolling  on 
the  ground  quaking  with  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  The  camera  person  was 
in  about  the  same  state. 

Since  the  firearms,  except  for  the 
backup  shotgun,  were  now  empty,  the 
loading  process  was  once  more  labored 
through.  Muzzleloading  experts  will  be 
impressed,  since  it  required  less  than  an 
hour  for  the  four  of  us  to  recharge. 
There  followed  much  passing  of 
powder  flasks,  shot  pouches  (we  had 
only  one),  ramrods  (two  among  us), 
and  a lot  of  extremely  wise  advice  con- 
cerning lead,  the  habits  of  pheasants 
and  a dozen  other  subjects.  . . . Re- 
member, we  had  ample  time  for  this. 

As  we  were  about  to  declare  the  hunt 
resumed,  Warren  Moser  observed  that 
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JIM  COX  stands  at  the  ready 
with  his  pre-1860  muzzleloading 
smoothbore.  “We  don’t  kill  many 
birds,”  he  said,  “but  we  sure 
have  a lot  of  fun.” 


WARREN  MOSER  and  SYL- 
VIA BASHLINE  discuss  the 
“twists”  of  black  powder 
pheasant  hunting  and  the  im- 
portance of  appropriately 
placed  telephone  poles. 
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THE  HUNTERS,  right,  take  a 
momentary  break  during  the 
traditional  Thanksgiving  day 
hunt,  while,  below,  Jim  Bashline 
demonstrates  the  loading  tech- 
nique which  he’s  perfected  to 
the  point  where  it  now  takes 
only  20  minutes. 


PAUL  COX,  right,  certainly 
has  reason  to  be  pleased  — 
success  after  three  years  of 
trying.  JAY  COX,  below, 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  pheas- 
ants with  his  old  Burnside  at 
the  ready. 


he  was  very  happy  we  had  not  been  liv- 
ing two  hundred  years  earlier  for  we’d 
probably  have  been  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  of  the  United  States. 
“With  your  dexterity  in  loading  black 
powder  firearms,”  he  elaborated,  “the 
British  would  have  marched  across 
Pennsylvania  at  a dog  trot.  And  speak- 
ing of  dogs,  or  Blue  is  on  point  again!” 

As  we  were  busy  with  reloading. 
Blue  had  been  busy  on  his  own  and  had 
another  bird  nailed  in  a tangle  of  green- 
briars.  We  double-timed  to  the  spot  and 
again  looped  around  the  dog  in  a loose 
“U”  formation.  I spotted  the  ringneck 
making  a break  for  a drainage  ditch 
and  briefly  considered  shooting  it  on  the 
ground.  But  the  rules  demanded  shots 
at  flying  birds  only  so  I pulled  up.  For- 
tunately (I  think),  Sylvia  was  standing 
in  the  ditch  with  camera  cocked,  and 
the  bird,  seeing  no  escape  route,  took 
to  the  air  in  a low  altitude  launch, 
aimed  directly  at  Jim  Cox’s  head.  Jim 
ducked,  wheeled  and  shot  as  the  bird 
passed  him,  and  lo,  it  actually  dropped! 
He  had  not,  however,  hit  it.  The  bird 
had  also  been  aimed  at  the  midpoint  of 
a telephone  pole  and  decked  itself  per- 
manently. Since  it  had  been  hurried  up 
a bit  by  Jim’s  shot,  we  allowed  him  to 
claim  half  a bird. 

As  I said,  this  hunt  took  place  years 
ago,  and  we  have  learned  much  about 
the  subtleties  of  black  powder  shooting 
since  then.  For  example,  instead  of  re- 
quiring more  than  a half-hour  for  load- 
ing, we  can  now  do  the  job  in  less  than 
20  minutes,  if  we  take  our  gloves  off. 
Instead  of  a full  day  for  cleaning  the 


guns,  we  can  accomplish  that  chore  in- 
side of  four  hours.  The  backup  gun  has 
learned  to  shoot  in  a manner  that 
“times”  his  shot  with  ours,  thus  allow- 
ing us  to  claim  an  occasional  hit.  Dur- 
ing seven  Thanksgivings  of  filling  the 
air  with  large  powder  blossoms,  I 
believe  we  have  taken  a total  of  three 
birds,  including  the  telephone-poled 
one.  We  have  not  overshot  the  pheas- 
ants of  Chester  County. 

I fully  understand  that  our  battery  of 
guns  is  not  an  ideal  selection  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Not  one  was  designed  to 
propel  shot  with  effectiveness  at 
anything  close  to  ordinary  shotgun 
range.  All  planets  must  be  in  the  right 
orbit  before  anything  worthwhile  ean 
happen.  Yet,  the  Cox  Thanksgiving 
Day  Hunts  have  proved  to  be  a hum- 
bling experience  and  have  led  to  a ful- 
ler appreciation  of  that  word  challenge. 
While  shooting  these  antiques,  a sense 
of  history  creeps  in  and  what  the  old- 
timers  went  through  is  better  under- 
stood. When  hunting  with  a modern 
shotgun  now,  I feel  almost  invincible. 

Tradition 

The  hunt  has  become  a tradition  at 
the  Cox  farm  and  I hope  it’s  one  that 
continues  for  a long  time.  Even  with 
the  trials  involved,  shooting  the  old 
guns  is  fun  and  the  thrill  of  hitting  a 
bird  is  amplified  tenfold.  Frankly,  after 
participating  in  these  hunts,  I wouldn’t 
want  to  change  them  one  bit. 

(PS  — Just  as  I was  finishing  this,  Jim 
Cox  phoned  to  announce  that  since  the 
Thanksgiving  Hunt  has  become  too 
easy  he  is  adding  a new  twist  to  this 
year’s  engagement.  To  make  it  more 
militarily  authentic,  he  has  added  a 
bugler  to  the  entourage.  It  will  now  be 
required  for  the  shooters  to  hear  a blast 
on  the  bugle  before  a shot  can  be  taken. 
The  person  handling  the  dog  will  also 
have  the  bugle  and,  at  the  first  sight  of 
wing  movement,  the  bugler  will  sound 
the  alarm,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Great  Scott, 
next  year  he’ll  probably  insist  on  a half- 
hour  of  elose  order  drill  before  taking 
the  field!) 
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Novembers 
“Bonus  Bird” 


By  George  L.  Harting 

IME  AND  CHANGE  wait  for  no 
man.  These  twin  aspects  of  life  tend 
to  add  disorganization  to  society.  For 
the  outdoorsman,  however,  change  has 
been  appropriate.  Change,  among 
other  benefits,  has  added  what  I call  a 
“bonus  bird”  to  the  roster  which  lists  the 
legal  game  species  for  Pennsylvania’s 
regular  small  game  season. 

Pursuing  the  dove  in  November  is  not 
really  new.  This  bird  was  available  for 
harvesting  during  the  “rabbit  month” 
back  in  1945,  the  first  season  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  these  birds  were  har- 
vested in  twenty-five  years.  The  Game 
Code  of  1937  had  changed  the  status  of 
the  dove  from  a protected  species  to  a 
game  bird.  No  season  was  declared, 
however,  until  November  1945.  Birds 
were  fewer  back  then  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  most  smoothbore 
fans  felt  doves  were  below  their  notice 
and  not  worth  the  ammunition  used  to 
harvest  them.  All  that  has  changed. 

Today,  enthusiasm  runs  high  for  the 
September  opener.  Farmland  scatter- 
gun  hunters,  after  a long  summer,  have 
itchy  trigger  fingers  and  are  eager  to 
match  their  skills  with  the  whistling 
wings  of  these  acrobatic  masters  of 
speed  and  deception.  Filling  one’s  bag 
of  mourning  doves  requires  a copious 
supply  of  reloads  and  the  dedicated  in- 
terest of  any  accomplished  marksman. 

My  first  hunting  license  was  pur- 
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chased  in  1937  — one  of  those  metal 
designs  which  today  has  become  the  ob- 
ject of  the  collector’s  interest.  In  those 
years  the  upland  game  hunter  waited 
with  impatient  anticipation  for  the  first 
of  November.  At  that  time  hunting  was 
confined,  basically,  to  November,  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  two  weeks  of  deer 
hunting  which  was  done,  generally, 
under  the  “buck-law”  provisions.  The 
sportsman’s  calendar  had  many  blank 
spaces  and  the  old  12-gauge  rust-bore 
single  had  lots  of  time  to  gather  dust  in 
the  corner  of  the  bedroom  closet.  For- 
tunately, change  has  eliminated  those 
long  months  of  waiting;  modern  game 
management,  designed  to  afford  a max- 
imum amount  of  time  afield,  offers  an 
open  season  of  some  sort  to  the  sports- 
man each  month  of  the  year.  When  ap- 
plied to  open  seasons,  change  has  not 
been  a spoiler  but  an  ally  to  the  hunter. 

Changes 

Numerous  changes  have  been  made 
in  Pennsylvania’s  seasons  over  the 
years  — the  moving  up  of  the  opening 
date  for  doves,  an  archery  season  for 
whitetails,  early  and  late  seasons  for 
squirrels  and  grouse,  a muzzleloading 
season  for  deer,  a late  rabbit  sea.son, 
zoning  and  split  seasons  for  waterfowl, 
the  popular  spring  gobbler  season.  . . . 
The  effect  has  been  to  make  more  field 
time  and  more  game  available  to  the 
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average  hunter.  Since  many  workers 
enjoy  longer  vacations  and  shorter 
workdays  than  in  years  past,  these 
liberalized  revisions  are  welcome. 
What  in  former  years  were  blank  spaces 
on  the  sportsman’s  date  book  are  now 
filled.  And  the  additional  hunting  time 
has  not  caused  a reduction  in  the 
population  of  any  game  species. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why 
the  dove  is  an  appropriate  bonus  bird 
for  the  regular  small  game  season.  I 
offer  support  for  my  convictions: 

1 . The  quality  of  the  birds  that  make 
up  the  flock  during  November  is  supe- 
rior. Many  of  the  birds  harvested  early 
are  young  locally  hatched  individuals 
which  do  not  have  all  the  challenging 
characteristics  of  parent  birds.  Novem- 
ber birds  are  mature,  robust  and  wary. 

2.  Late  season  birds  are,  generally, 
migrators  arriving  in  Pennsylvania  to 
feed  and  rest  on  their  way  south.  Sep- 
tember foxtail  grass  is  dissipated  then; 
they  feed,  instead,  on  scattered  corn 
dropped  by  harvesting  combines.  Their 
presence  is  in  very  favorable  numbers. 
My  pheasant  hunting  partner  assigned 
me  to  post  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle  of  brush  and  blackberry  tangle. 
As  I took  my  stand  a flock  of  doves 
moved  from  the  thicket  in  proportions 
as  bees  surround  the  hive.  There  was 
ample  opportunity  for  action.  I would, 
however,  not  jeopardize  my  chances  for 
a shot  at  the  ringneck  we  knew  was  tak- 
ing shelter  in  the  thicket.  Later  that 
same  day  the  dove  flock  was  encoun- 
tered feeding  in  the  adjacent  cornfields. 
Their  density  matched  that  of  a mur- 
muration  of  grackles  and  turned  my 
mind  toward  earlier  days  when  the 
passenger  pigeon  flew  in  flocks  that,  as 
history  reports,  shaded  the  sun. 

3.  Being  able  to  include  the  dove  in 
the  late  season  bag  offers  an  additional 
species  to  the  hunter  whose  field  time 
is  limited.  If  a week  of  vacation  is 
scheduled  for  small  game  hunting  it 
will  hardly  be  planned  for  September 
when  the  cottontail  and  the  ringneck 
pheasant  are  unavailable  for  harvest- 
ing. The  bonus  bird,  therefore,  should 
be  welcomed  as  an  additional  offering 
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for  that  segment  of  shotgun  fans  whose 
hours  afield  are  limited  to  the  regular 
small  game  season. 

4.  Hunting  doves  a half-hour  before 
sunrise  as  one  may  in  November  has 
decided  advantages.  During  morning 
hours  the  flocks  still  occupy  the  thickets 
where  they  roost  and  feed;  they  are 
more  approachable.  When  later  in  the 
day  they  are  encountered  in  harvested 
cornfields,  their  wary  nature  keeps 
them  well  beyond  shotgun  range.  They 
move  in  waves  ahead  of  the  pursuer, 
feeding  on  the  grain  as  they  drift  along 
the  rows.  The  early  and  late  hours  of 
the  day  which  the  regular  season  makes 
available  during  November  offer  prime 
time  each  day  to  harvest  birds. 

Availability  a Favor 

5.  The  availability  of  a bonus  bird 
is  a favor  to  the  nimrod  who  must  hunt 
where  ringneck  populations  are  de- 
pressed. Modern  agricultural  practices 
do  not  contribute  to  the  favorable  num- 
bers of  pheasants  that  prevailed  a dec- 
ade ago.  After  six  hours  of  pursuit  on 
the  ’82  opener,  I did  not  encounter  a 
single  pheasant,  not  even  a hen.  That 
was  a first  for  me  after  fifty  years  of 
upland  small  game  hunting.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  this  foot-weary  veteran 
could  locate  a favorable  flyway  and  add 
a few  doves  to  the  cottontails  and  squir- 
rel I had  bagged.  Other  participants  in 
that  area  had  similar  experiences  and 
resorted  to  the  same  bonus  bird  alter- 
native. 

In  many  respects,  then,  the  dove  is 
a very  appropriate  addition  on  the  later 
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season  roster  of  huntable  game  speeies. 
In  my  book  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  kind  of  change  that  upgrades  the 
adventure  the  hunter  finds  afield.  The 
availability  of  the  November  bonus  bird 
is  one  innovation  among  the  many  that 
have  happened  throughout  the  years. 

The  ending  of  the  first  half  of  the 
split  season  on  doves  in  early  October 
is  really  no  hardship.  Hunters  have  had 
their  fling  during  September  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  local  flocks  are  by  then 
substantially  harvested  or  have  mi- 
grated. The  termination  of  the  half- 
days on  doves  put  the  alternative  in  the 
hands  of  the  leisured  sportsman  to  try 
his  skill  with  the  bow. 

It  is  with  enthusiasm  that  I look  for- 
ward to  another  late  season  when  doves 
may  be  bagged  as  a November  divi- 
dend. When  you’ve  bagged  them, 
here’s  one  way  to  enjoy  them: 


Dove-Stuffed  Mushrooms 

Remove  caps  from  12  large  mushrooms. 
Set  aside.  Chop  mushroom  stems  finely. 
Saute  in  'A  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Add 
1 small  onion,  finely  chopped,  and  saute 
until  tender.  Add  V2  cup  white  wine  and 
simmer  several  minutes.  Set  aside. 

Cook  until  tender  in  water  to  cover  4 
doves.  Remove  meat  from  bones.  Chop 
finely  (food  chopper  works  best)  and  add 
to  sauteed  vegetables. 

Add:  V2  cup  bread  crumbs 
V4  tsp.  basil 
V4  tsp.  oregano 
V4  tsp.  salt 

V4  cup  parmesan  cheese,  freshly 
grated 

V4  cup  grated  Cracker  Barrel  Mellow 
Sharp  or  Monterey  Jack  Cheese 

Mix  well.  Fill  mushroom  caps.  Top  with 
grated  cheese.  Place  on  cookie  sheet  and 
bake  in  350-degree  oven  about  20  minutes. 
Serves  three. 
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Off-Season  Substitute 
For  Deer  Hunting 

By  Don  Feigert 


Daybreak  deep  in  the  woodlands. 

You’ve  been  there  half  an  hour 
already,  feeling  the  sharp  coolness 
hovering  about  your  face  and  becom- 
ing part  of  the  absolute  hush  that  rests 
over  the  pre-dawn  forest. 

A leafy  dampness  scents  mildly  at  the 
edges  of  your  nostrils. 

You  notice  your  breathing  now  and 
feel  the  exhalations  dissipate  into  the 
outer  coldness.  The  air  is  so  clean  it 
actually  stings  your  civilization-tainted 
20th  century  lungs. 

The  sky  changes  — navy  blue  to  bat- 
tleship gray  to  the  misty  colors  of  fog. 
The  black  shapes  and  gray  masses 
around  you  gradually  define  them- 
selves. Oak  trees  loom  as  tall  stately 
phantoms  in  the  morning  half-light. 
Grapevines  now  appear  where  before 
were  impossible  tangled  mazes  in  the 
sky. 

A movement  catches  the  edge  of  your 
peripheral  eye.  You  see  him  working 
slowly,  steadily,  up  the  ridge  below 
you.  The  crosshairs  waver  momentar- 
ily, then  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulder. 
Breath  held,  you  squeeze  the  trigger.  A 
few  breathtaking  moments  later  you 
are  standing  over  your  downed  game 
...  a deep  woods  gray  squirrel. 

If  that  scene  sounded  like  a deer 
hunt,  no  twist  of  circumstance  is  in- 
tended. The  similarities  between  white- 
tailed deer  and  squirrel  hunting  are 
many,  and  they  include  both  animal 
habitat  and  hunter  technique.  The 
Eastern  gray  squirrel,  more  skitterish 
and  wary  than  his  larger  Midwestern 
cousin  the  fox  squirrel,  is  particularly 
suited  in  habitat  and  elusiveness  to  hone 
the  skills  of  the  whitetail  hunter.  Deer 
hunters  in  the  northeastern  states  not 
only  can  but  should  hunt  squirrels  in 
the  offseason,  as  a means  of  preparing 
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HUNTING  the  small,  hard-to-hit  gray  squirrel 
with  a 22  is  an  excellent  way  to  sharpen  up 
that  deer  rifle  shooting  eye. 


themselves  for  deer  season  and  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  squirrel  hunting  itself. 

Hunting  the  small,  hard-to-hit  gray 
squirrel  with  a 22  is  an  excellent  way 
to  sharpen  up  that  deer  rifle  shooting 
eye.  Choose  for  your  rimfire  outfit  an 
action  and  sight  picture  that  nearly 
duplicate  your  high-powered  gear.  If 
you  hunt  deer  with  a bolt  action  rifle, 
choose  a bolt  action  22  for  squirrels.  If 
you  use  a fancy  inch-tube  3-9x  scope  on 
your  centerfire,  don’t  settle  for  the  toy- 
box  22  scope  that  department  store 
assistant  manager  “threw  in  with  the 
deal.”  As  closely  as  possible,  duplicate 
the  scope  sight  picture  and  hunter  stock 
weld  of  your  deer  rifle  by  mounting  a 
good  quality  scope  on  your  “little”  gun. 

My  choice  for  deer  is  a Remington 
Model  760  slide  action  270  with  a K4 
Weaver  up  top.  Eor  squirrels  I use  a 
Remington  Fieldmaster  Model  572 
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pump  under  a 4x  Bushnell  Custom 
scope.  I work  sometimes,  of  course, 
with  other  gun  types  and  actions,  just 
to  keep  in  touch  and  practice.  I even 
prefer  shooting  targets  with  an  old  22 
bolt  action  for  the  rather  strange  reason 
that  it  occasionally  misfires.  Nothing  is 
more  effective  in  revealing  a flinch  or 
“trigger  pull”  lapse  than  an  occasional 
misfire  — on  the  practice  range.  In  the 
woods,  though,  where  it  counts,  I 
always  choose  one  of  my  Remington 
pump  guns. 

Cross-Scouting 

One  of  the  more  obvious  and  well- 
known  advantages  of  deepwoods 
autumn  squirrel  hunting  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  presents  to  scout  for  the  winter 
deer  season.  I prefer,  however,  to  think 
of  my  forest  hunting  as  a system  of 
“cross-scouting.”  Here  in  my  native 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  a squirrel  season 
of  approximately  six  weeks  occurs  im- 


mediately previous  to  the  December 
deer  season,  and  another  squirrel  sea- 
son opens  the  day  after  Christmas.  I 
hunt  .squirrels  both  before  and  after 
deer  season;  therefore,  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to 
notice  .squirrel  activity  while  deer  hunt- 
ing, just  as  I give  attention  to  deer  sign 
and  sightings  while  hunting  squirrels. 
Vast  woodland  acreage  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states  is  composed  of  habitat 
ideal  for  the  coexistence  of  these  two 
species.  The  mast  crop  in  an  oak  forest, 
for  example,  provides  food  for  both  big 
and  small  game.  It  is  true  that  many  a 
fine  deer  trail  has  been  revealed  to  me 
during  squirrel  season,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  I have  discovered  numerous 
productive  squirrel  regions  while  pur- 
suing the  beautiful  whitetail.  A sharp 
hunter  will  always  mentally  note  such 
off-season  information  and  then  capi- 
talize on  it  when  the  legal  harvesting 
period  arrives. 

Hunter  Techniques 

In  going  after  either  squirrels  or  deer, 
I generally  use  one  of  three  methods: 
stand  hunting,  stillhunting,  or  snow 
trailing. 

If  the  floor  of  the  woods  is  dry  crack- 
ling leaves,  stand  hunting  is  a necessity, 
and  the  selection  of  a promising  stand 
area  is  of  paramount  importanee.  If  the 
leaves  are  wet  and  the  hunter  can  move 
noiselessly,  stillhunting  is  both  highly 
effective  and  psychologically  reward- 
ing, as  constant  new  horizons  automati- 
cally increase  a hunter’s  attention  span. 
With  an  inch  or  more  of  fresh  snow,  the 
tracking  method  can  be  the  most  fun  of 
all.  I have  often  trailed  a squirrel  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  and  found  him 
hiding  in  the  leafless  winter  treetops, 
awaiting  the  deadly  crosshairs  of  my 
precisely  zeroed  Bushnell  4x. 

Share  in  the  fun,  then.  Apply  some 
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of  your  deer-hunting  skills  and  hunting 
grounds  to  the  pursuit  of  wily  gray 
squirrels.  The  rewards  will  be  a sharper 
hunting  eye,  more  woodland  pleasures, 
and  quite  tasty  meat  for  the  dinner 
table.  I like  squirrels  fried,  coated-and- 
baked,  stewed,  and  even  boiled,  de- 
boned,  and  added  to  spaghetti  sauce. 
In  almost  any  good  recipe,  squirrel 
meat  is  deliciously  flavorful.  Following, 
then,  are  a few  tips  that  will  help  keep 
your  kitchen  full  of  the  aromatic  de- 
lights of  your  favorite  squirrel  recipes. 

Stand  and  Stillhunting 

Certain  technique  considerations, 
such  as  habitat  and  audio-visual  clues, 
apply  to  all  squirrel  hunting  methods. 
The  stand  and  still  methods  can  espe- 
cially be  analyzed  together,  since  they 
are  essentially  similar.  Stillhunting  can 
pretty  much  be  considered  just  a series 
of  brief  stand  hunts.  While  the  stand 
hunter  “digs  in”  at  one  selected  spot  for 
an  hour  or  longer,  the  stillhunter  moves 
slowly  through  a selected  area,  pausing 
often  for  what  are,  in  effect,  momen- 
tary stand  hunts.  Both  methods  require 
hunter  confidence  in  his  habitat  deci- 
sion and  then  certain  alertness  keys  to 
squirrel  activity. 

Habitat  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  any  squirrel  hunting  technique.  You 
must  hunt  where  the  squirrels  live,  and 
you  will  definitely  hunt  more  effec- 
tively if  you  have  confidence  in  your 
area  choice.  The  very  best  indicators  of 
the  presence  of  squirrels  in  a woods  are 
actual  sightings  of  the  animals,  of 
course,  and  tracks  in  the  snow.  Other 
important  factors,  however,  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  these  surefire  clues. 
A long-standing  oak  woods  with  a scat- 
tering of  rough-barked  hickory  trees  is 
a good  place  to  start.  Look  for  “munch 
leavings”  on  the  ground  — broken  and 
chewed  shells  of  acorns  and  other  nuts. 
Grapevines  are  a favorite  playground 
and  refuge  of  the  gray  squirrel, 
especially  where  the  vines  are  thick  and 
tangled  in  the  upper  branches.  Big  leafy 
squirrel  nests  are  certainly  very  good 
habitat  indicators,  also.  Look  for  an 
area  with  several  nests  within  view,  but 


be  sure  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
nests  themselves.  The  active  ones  will 
be  fresh  and  solid-looking.  Frayed, 
loose-leafed,  or  see-through  squirrel 
nests  are  undoubtedly  abandoned  resi- 
dences, which  are  not  so  useful  as  stand 
area  determiners. 

Some  hunters  insist  that  a nearby 
year-long  water  supply  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  squirrel  habitat.  In  my  ex- 
perience, the  presence  of  a river,  pond, 
or  stream  is  a contributing  but  certainly 
not  a necessary  factor,  probably  be- 
cause squirrels  can  acquire  water  in- 
directly in  their  food. 

Finally  and  most  importantly  in 
habitat  consideration  is  the  presence  of 
den  trees.  Those  gnarled,  old-looking 
trees  well  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  the 
ones  with  the  awkward  upper  branch 
structures  creating  broad  crevices  in 
which  squirrels  can  rest  and  hide,  all 
deserve  close  inspection  for  signs  of 
squirrel  habitation.  If  such  a tree  is 
apparently  hollow  and  displays  one  or 
two  entrance-exit  holes  along  its  trunk 
or  branches,  and  if  the  bark  is  claw- 
scraped  about  the  lower  trunk  and 
around  the  holes,  and  if  munch-leav- 
ings  are  evident  near  the  base,  then  it 
is  almost  certainly  a classic  squirrel  den 
tree.  The  hunter  who  is  stationed 
within  range  of  three  or  four  of  these 
home  bases  is  in  an  excellent  position  for 
active  shooting.  However,  these  den 
trees  constitute  not  only  the  hunter’s 
best  game  source  but  also  the  squirrel’s 
quickest  sanctuary,  since  most  squirrels 
when  frightened  will  dash  immediately 
into  the  entrances  of  hollow  trees, 
where  they  are  instantly  safe  from  the 
hunter’s  sights.  Most  rifle-toting  den 
tree  hunters  know  they  can  expect 
perhaps  one  good  shot  before  the  squir- 
rel escapes,  and  they  can  appreciate  the 
natural  justice  and  sportsmanship  of 
such  a hunting  situation. 

Never  choose  a den  tree  as  the  point 
of  your  stand,  though,  because  you  will 
be  too  close  to  a possible  squirrel  source. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  see  and  shoot  a 
squirrel  out  of  a tree  you  are  actually 
standing  directly  under.  Instead,  place 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a promising 
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habitat  area  and  lean  against  a smaller 
tree,  perhaps  a foot  or  so  in  diameter. 
A tree  of  this  size  is  useful  as  a shooter’s 
stability  post  and  will  also  help  break 
up  the  vertical  outline  of  the  hunter 
(making  him  less  visible  to  his  quarry) 
without  substantially  restricting  his 
view. 

Once  you’ve  chosen  your  stand  tree, 
kick  away  the  leaves  and  twigs  at  its 
base  all  the  way  down  to  the  bare 
earth,  so  that  you  can  remain  noiseless 
while  posted  there.  Do  this  around  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  tree,  not  just 
in  a single  foothold  spot.  This  will  allow 
at  least  a chance  of  adjusting  silently 
into  hiding  and  shooting  positions  fac- 
ing all  directions.  As  stand  hunters  well 
know,  Murphy’s  Law  dictates  that  the 
game  will  usually  approach  from  the 
opposite  direction  of  that  which  we  an- 
ticipate, so  a little  extra  preparation 
may  pay  off  in  a critical  moment. 

Above  all,  do  stand  up  while  stand 
hunting.  The  serious  hunter  gives  up 
the  lazy  comforts  of  fallen  log  lounging 
and  greatly  increases  his  chances  of  see- 
ing the  game  before  it  sees  him.  Run  a 
test  if  you’re  skeptical.  Go  out  to  an 
open  woods,  sit  at  the  base  of  a tree  or 
on  a ground  log,  and  look  carefully  in 
all  directions  to  determine  the  perim- 
eter of  your  visual  field.  Then  stand  up 
and  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  amazing 
what  a couple  of  feet  of  vertical  van- 
tage can  do  to  lengthen  horizontal  vis- 
ual range.  Besides,  the  standing  hunter 
is  generally  more  alert  and  ready  than 
is  his  sitting  counterpart.  And  keen 
alertness  to  auditory  and  visual  activ- 
ity clues  is  a skill  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  hunter  of 
deer  and/or  squirrels. 

Assimilation  and  Surveillance 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  pleasure 
of  stand  (and  sometimes  still)  hunting 
is  the  feeling  of  assimilation  into  nature, 
of  becoming  a part  of  the  woodland 
surroundings,  of  being  one  with  the 
trees,  the  air  and  the  animals.  Some- 
thing within  us  reaches  out  for  this  feel- 
ing. But  besides  this  esthetic  appeal, 
assimilation  is  also  a very  effective 


technique  for  serious  hunters. 

Be  conscious,  then,  of  the  feeling  of 
fading  into  the  natural  hush  of  the  for- 
est. Be  as  much  an  observer  of  nature 
as  it  is  of  you.  Avoid  the  gadget- toting, 
twig-snapping,  fire-building  forest  buf- 
foon on  the  next  ridge.  Be  quiet.  Move 
only  sparingly.  Think.  Watch.  Keep  a 
constant  surveillance  in  all  directions 
and  be  acutely  alert  to  all  audio  and 
visual  clues.  The  very  act  of  checking 
out  each  sound  or  sight  clue  automati- 
cally makes  the  hunter  maintain  a more 
universal  vigil  around  his  stand. 

So  check  out  that  rustle  in  the  ground 
leaves  even  if  the  last  fifty  leaf  flourishes 
were  merely  the  stop-and-go  scram- 
blings of  fiesty  chipmunks.  Investigate 
that  glimpsed  bouncing  branch-end 
even  though  the  last  fifty  twig  twitches 
were  only  takeoff  recoils  from  shifting 
chickadees.  Listen  carefully  for  suspi- 
cious noises  in  the  branches  overhead, 
especially  falling  acorns,  leaf  shakes, 
and  clattering  twigs,  and  investigate  all 
possible  sound  clues.  You  never  know 
which  tiny  signal  will  be  the  first  alert 
to  the  presence  of  your  squirrel.  And  the 
earlier  a hunter  becomes  aware,  the 
greater  his  chances  are  for  success. 

Actually,  the  most  first  sightings  oc- 
cur while  squirrels  are  traveling  along 
the  ground,  probably  because  they  are 
far  more  noticeable  there  than  when 
they  are  motionless  in  the  branches. 
Keep  checking  the  trees,  though,  con- 
stantly and  thoroughly,  particularly 
those  big  den  trees.  Focus  your  visual 
efforts  on  the  tree  trunks  and  major 
branches,  especially  in  the  crooks  and 
crotches  where  squirrels  can  easily  hide. 
If  any  should  venture  out  onto  the 
smaller  limbs,  you  will  probably  notice 
them  anyway,  since  they  will  be  so 
highly  visible  then. 

Concentrate  on  glimpsing  movement 
on  the  ground  and  detecting  little  furry 
edges  and  suspicious  lumps  on  the 
branches.  Don’t  expect  the  crafty  gray 
squirrel  to  display  himself  full-layout, 
as  in  a glossy  magazine  photo.  Binocu- 
lars are  essential  in  checking  out  the 
minor  hints  of  squirrels’  presence  in  the 
trees. 
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EXPECT  the  gray  squirrel  to  be  crafty  and 
elusive;  he  has  spent  more  time  in  the  woods 
than  you  have  and  knows  more  about  it  than 
you  ever  will. 

Also,  listen  for  and  learn  to  identify 
the  clucking  and  chirping  sounds  squir- 
rels sometimes  make  to  announce  their 
existence  to  the  universe.  Try  to  range 
in  on  the  source  of  the  sound.  Squirrels 
make  this  noise  when  they  are  feeling 
safe  and  secure  and  often  flip  their  tails 
in  rhythm  to  the  chirping  sounds  — a 
dead  visual  giveaway. 

Also  be  on  the  alert  for  what  I call 
the  “one-bound  sound.”  Squirrels  can 
usually  move  quietly  through  the  driest 
of  ground  leaf  conditions,  but  often 
they  will  make  one  solid  landing  noise 
as  they  jump  from  a tree  trunk  to  the 
ground.  I have  often  heard  the  one- 
bound  sound  and  then  sighted  a squir- 
rel a few  seconds  or  minutes  later.  Close 
attention  to  such  details  gives  the  alert 
hunter  a continuing  edge  and  often 
leads  him  to  success. 

Snow  Trailing 

Stand  and  stillhunting  are  feasible 
only  during  the  first  three  and  last  three 
hours  of  daylight,  when  squirrels  are 
out  moving  on  their  own.  Midday 
hunting  is  unproductive  and  tends  to 
bore  the  hunter,  dulling  his  intensity 
and  attention  span,  which  can  be  fatal 


to  the  quality  and  result  of  the  hunt. 
Snow  trailing,  however,  when  condi- 
tions are  right,  can  be  effective,  fun, 
and  rewarding  at  any  hour,  since  the 
hunter  needs  to  know  only  where  the 
animals  have  approximately  been,  not 
where  they  exactly  are. 

A bright  winter  day  with  sunshine 
sparkling  from  a fresh  two-inch 
snowfall,  no  wind  at  all  and  the 
temperature  in  the  mid-20s  — under 
these  perfect  conditions  a hunter  can 
hardly  resist  exploring  his  favorite 
squirrel  woods  for  signs  of  activity. 

Look  for  Recent  Sign 

Do  look  for  recent  sign,  though; 
never  waste  precious  hunting  time  fol- 
lowing old  or  questionable  trails.  Select 
only  the  freshest  of  the  fresh  tracks, 
those  between  a few  minutes  and  a few 
hours  old.  The  more  tracking  you  do, 
the  better  you’ll  be  able  to  distinguish 
track  age.  The  best  method  I know  of 
learning  (or  reinforcing  the  learning  of) 
fresh  print  appearance  is  to  examine 
those  left  by  an  animal  you  have  actu- 
ally just  sighted.  Such  factors  as  the 
powdery  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
snow  and  claw  imprints  in  the  squirrel 
tracks  will  then  be  clearly  revealed  as 
good  freshness  signs. 

Once  you  have  chosen  a fresh  trail, 
stay  with  it  until  you  have  discovered 
the  animal’s  destination.  Pause  occa- 
sionally to  survey  the  ground  and  trees 
ahead  for  signs  of  movement,  and  then 
continue  on.  The  trail  may  lead  you 
several  hundred  yards  along  the  ani- 
mal’s journey  and  past  many  false  tree- 
ings  (tracks  leading  to  the  base  of  a tree 
but  then  past  it  or  off  in  another  direc- 
tion) before  the  trail  ends  and  you 
decide  the  squirrel  has  gone  up  a cer- 
tain tree  for  sure. 

The  tree  trunk,  branches,  and  all 
crevices  between  should  then  be  ex- 
amined more  thoroughly  even  than  a 
stand  hunter  would.  If  the  tree  shows 
no  refuge  points  (holes,  nests,  thick  vine 
entanglements)  and  no  above-ground 
access  to  surrounding  trees,  then  the 
hunter  should  assume  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a treed  squirreL  He  should 
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walk  around  the  tree  and  investigate 
from  all  angles  until  he  finds  his  quarr\'. 
Squirrels  often  make  this  practice  very 
difficult  by  continually  edging  around 
to  the  opposite  side  from  the  hunter’s 
view.  The  circling  buddy  technique 
(one  hunter  posts  and  watches  while  the 
other  circles  noisily  around  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  tree)  is  deadly  in  this 
situation  if  the  hunter  is  not  alone.  But 
since  I am  usually  by  myself,  I rely 
upon  perseverance  and  close  observa- 
tion to  catch  glimpses  of  the  moving 
squirrel  or  to  locate  him  flattened  out 
motionless  on  an  upper  branch. 

Some  hunters  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
tree  and  throw  stones  and  branchas  past 
the  trunk  to  the  other  side  in  the  hopes 
that  the  squirrel  will  suddenly  lose  his 
mind  and  slip  back  around  into  full 
view.  I have  tried  this  technique  many 
times  myself  and  cannot  seem  to  find 
squirrels  stupid  enough  to  fall  for  it. 

Again,  patience  and  perseverance 
have  been,  in  my  experience,  the  hunt- 
er’s best  attributes  in  the  treed  squirrel 
situation.  Keep  circling,  try  all  angles, 
watch  closely,  and  you  will  probably 
eventually  get  some  kind  of  shot.  If  it 
is  a very  tough  shot,  consider  it  a test 
of  your  finest  shooting  skills. 

Respect 

Whatever  methods  and  techniques 
you  employ,  you  will  learn  to  respect 
the  gray  squirrel  as  a game  animal  re- 
quiring your  best  hunting  efforts.  Squir- 
rels are  no  artificial  put-and-take  sport 
animals,  maintained  by  a stocking  pro- 
gram. They  are  permanent,  indepen- 
dent residents  of  the  woods  and  are 
probably  the  oldest  animals  among  all 
the  species  you  hunt,  reaching  a pos- 
sible life  span  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

So,  expect  the  gray  squirrel  to  be 
crafty  and  elusive;  he  has  spent  more 
time  in  the  woods  than  you  have  and 
knows  more  about  it  than  you  ever  will. 
Use  all  of  your  knowledge,  then,  and 
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hunt  seriously  if  you  want  to  be  con- 
sistently successful.  Don’t  be  the  tough 
luck  (lazy?)  hunter  who  never  sees  any 
game.  Be  the  lucky  (sharper,  more 
alert?)  woodsperson  who  always  seems 
to  get  in  on  the  shooting  action.  Pay 
strict  attention  to  the  tactics  employed 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  your 
successful  and  unsuccessful  hunts.  The 
more  expertise  you  accumulate  from 
experience,  the  better  hunter  you  will 
become. 
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CHARLES  COON,  left,  Rim- 
ersburg,  bagged  this  279- 
pound  Clarion  County  bruin 
while  hunting  with  his  grand- 
son Rick  Himes,  right. 


ANDY  GAUDLIP,  Portage, 
used  a 30-30  Marlin  to 
down  this  trophy  8- 
pointer. 


BIG  BEAI^ 


R.  MICHAEL  FLACK,  JR., 
Newtown,  collected  this  big 
9-point  in  the  Bucks  County 
buckshot  area. 


TOM  SNYDER,  Orwigsburg,  won  a big 
buck  contest  with  this  Schuylkill  County 
8-point,  and  he  hunted  until  the  last  day 
of  the  season  before  connecting. 

BOB  BUTLER,  Centerville,  needed  help 
from  his  son  to  put  this  263-pound 
10-pointer  down.  The  buck  went  down 
after  Bob’s  shot,  but  when  the  deer  was 
approached  it  charged  Bob's  son  who 
quickly  shot  it  in  the  neck. 


SHIRLEY  ALBERS,  above,  Corry,  got  her 
154-pound  15-point  in  Erie  County.  The 
8-point  below  was  still  in  velvet  when 
Acme’s  ROGER  MOWRY  collected  this 
Somerset  County  trophy. 


ALEX  ZIDOCK, 
to  Monroe 
pound  black 


AND  BUCKS 


BOB  STOVER,  York,  went 
to  Crawford  County  for 
this  8-point.  It  was  SVz 
years  old  and  weighed 
240  pounds  when  taken. 


ED  RODEBAUGH,  Charleroi,  and  his  three 
sons,  Ed,  Tim  and  Rick,  bagged  this  bear 
while  hunting  near  their  camp  in  Elk 
County. 


Quakertown’s  ROGER 
LEIGHT,  first  shot  this  Potter 
County  bear  with  a Win- 
chester 308  and  then  finished 
it  off  with  a Colt  357. 


EUGENE  PRITTS  took  this 
Somerset  County  trophy 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son. 


JOHN  KRISTOPHEL,  Harmony,  went  to 
Elk  County  for  this  150-pound  bruin. 


, went 
200- 


BOB  KEARNS,  Spring  Mills,  bagged 
this  210-pound  female  in  Mifflin 
County. 


FIELD  NOTES 


It  Goes  A Long  Way 

BEDFORD  COUNTY -My  depu- 
ties and  I spend  many  summer  evenings 
meeting  with  landowners  about  keep- 
ing their  land  open  to  public  hunting. 
While  discussing  the  problems  that 
these  people  have  with  our  programs, 
I have  noted  that  their  complaints  are 
much  the  same.  The  most  common 
complaints  are  that  hunters  don’t  stop 
to  let  the  farmer  know  they  will  be  on 
his  property,  to  find  out  where  they 
may  park  their  vehicles,  or  to  ask  which 
fields  they  may  enter.  Another  com- 
plaint is  about  littering.  And  the  final 
common  complaint  is  illegal  hunting. 
Let’s  reciprocate,  and  extend  a little 
courtesy  to  the  landowner.  — DGP 
Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 


Soup  Stuff 

ELK  COUNTY  - While  trying  out  a 
new  live  trapping  technique  for  bea- 
vers, the  game  protector  next  to  me 
made  a catch.  The  suspected  beaver 
took  the  trap  under  a bank  and  behind 
a large  stump.  With  help  from  his  son, 
Ed  dug,  chopped  and  finally  retrieved 
the  trap  — only  to  find  a large  snapping 
turtle.  — DGP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 


Condominium 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-A 
Farm-Game  cooperator  from  Orwigs- 
burg  recently  complained  about 
groundhogs  living  in  her  barn.  They 
had  caused  several  hundred  dollars  in 
damage  to  automobiles  parked  near  the 
barn  by  eating  the  radiator  hoses  and 
chewing  holes  in  the  radiators.  Deputy 
Jim  Orwig  was  assigned  the  task  of 
removing  the  groundhogs,  and  has  since 
reported  trapping  and  removing  12 
groundhogs  from  the  barn.  — DGP 
Lawrence  A.  Olsavsky,  Tamaqua. 

Very  True 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY -It 
was  my  pleasure  to  present  conserva- 
tion programs  to  a day  camp  at  Jacobs- 
burg  State  Park  and  to  this  county’s 
Junior  Gonservation  Gamp.  Both  had 
excellent  natural  resources  programs 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  young 
people  in  attendance  was  very  obvious. 
These  experiences  sure  made  me  realize 
that  we  are  all  missing  the  boat  by  not 
devoting  more  of  our  efforts  toward 
youth.  — DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 

Bird  Houses 

Last  winter  my  two  crews  con- 
structed backboards  and  bulletin 
boards  for  posting  informational  signs 
on  the  area’s  Game  Lands.  Leftover 
scraps  were  used  to  build  bluebird 
nesting  boxes,  and  PennDOT  donated 
unusable  snowfence  posts  on  which  to 
erect  the  boxes.  The  boxes  were  used  by 
bluebirds,  swallows,  wrens  and  many 
other  species  of  cavity  nesters.  So  this 
winter,  take  that  old  lumber  and  make 
and  erect  some  bird  houses  and  feeding 
stations.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Rock  wood. 
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LEBANON  COUNTY  — Someone 
from  a local  television  station  called  and 
asked  if  I would  come  out  and  pick  up 
an  immature  turkey  vulture;  the  caller 
felt  sure  it  was  a vulture  because  it  had 
such  big  feet.  I responded,  expecting  to 
find  a bird  about  15  inches  tall,  since 
it  was  August,  when  vultures  are  close 
to  full  grown.  The  receptionist  was 
happy  to  see  me  and  handed  me  a con- 
tainer from  her  desk.  It  held  a fluffy 
yellow  ehicken  peep.  — DGP  Gary  W. 
Smith,  Lebanon. 

Atta-Girl 

GREENE  COUNTY -Aker  Deputy 
Harry  Gillispie  confiscated  some  ille- 
gally possessed  grouse  chicks,  Harry’s 
wife,  Jo  Ann,  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  raising  the  birds.  One  chick, 
dubbed  G rooked- toes  due  to  its  odd- 
shaped feet,  became  a favorite  at  the 
Gillispie  household.  I told  Jo  Ann  that 
I appreciated  her  efforts  and  if  she 
could  raise  old  Grooked-toes  to  release, 
she  would  get  an  official  PGG  “at- 
ta-boy.”  Unfortunately,  one  night 
Grooked-toes  died.  When  Jo  Ann  found 
out,  she  told  her  husband  with  dismay, 
“There  goes  my  atta-boy.”  Well,  con- 
sidering that  you  raised  and  released  the 
balance  of  the  brood,  and  for  efforts 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  here 
you  go  anyway  Jo  Ann  — ATTA- 
BOY!-DGP  S.  A.  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 


Changing 

Each  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  News  Bulletin 
features  an  aerial  photo  of  a farm. 
Looking  at  these  photos  from  a wildlife 
manager’s  point  of  view  shows  how  the 
changes  necessary  to  keep  farms  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  have  had  a tre- 
mendous impact  on  wildlife  habitat. 
Gone  are  most  of  the  fencerows,  wet 
areas,  and  odd  corners.  Seldom  do  w^e 
see  the  small  orchard  that  used  to 
ahvays  make  up  part  of  each  home- 
stead. This  loss  of  habitat,  coupled  with 
changes  in  crops  and  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  harvesting,  has  resulted  in  a 
change  in  the  numbers  and  species  of 
wildlife  found  on  our  farms  today.  — 
LMO  Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 

Don’t  Wait 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -While 
sitting  at  our  booth  at  the  Glearfield 
Gounty  Fair  I heard  from  a great  num- 
ber of  people  about  violations  they  had 
seen  last  year  while  hunting.  All  seemed 
to  feel  these  violations  were  wrong,  yet 
none  contacted  a game  protector  until 
at  the  fair,  six  or  eight  months  after  the 
fact.  Gome  on,  people,  be  a SPORT. 
When  you  see  a violation,  let  your  game 
protector  know  about  it  immediately. 
— DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Morrisdale. 

Worth  Thinking  About 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -The  fall 
hunting  seasons  have  now  begun,  and 
so  has  the  increase  in  game  law'  viola- 
tions that  we  conservation  officers  try 
to  solve.  I can  not  help  thinking  how' 
easy  it  would  be  to  bring  violators  to 
justice  if  only  those  who  witness 
unlawful  acts  would  inform  us  in  a 
timely  manner  and  be  willing  to  testify 
in  court,  if  necessary.  Yet,  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  most  people  just  do 
not  want  to  get  involved.  Please  re- 
member that  a law  enforcement  officer 
is  only  as  good  as  the  public  he  repre- 
sents wants  him  to  be.  — DGP  Gharles 
A.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 
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Monsters 

BUTLER  COUNTY -One  of  my 
deputies  reeently  received  a call  from 
an  excited  woman.  Her  dog  had  some 
type  of  animal  cornered  and  she  was 
afraid  for  the  dog.  When  the  deputy 
asked  for  more  information,  the  only 
way  she  could  describe  the  creature 
was,  “It’s  a huge  hairy  monster,  some- 
thing I’ve  never  seen  before.”  Not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  the  deputy 
hurried  over,  only  to  find  the  dog 
hovering  over  a ground  mole.  Oh,  well, 
Doug,  at  least  it  was  hairy.  — DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 

All  Season  Long 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  On  the  first 
day  of  the  past  spring  gobbler  season  I 
apprehended  an  individual  who  had 
mistakenly  shot  a hen.  When  the  bird 
was  dressed  out  we  found  a fully 
formed  egg  which  would  have  been  laid 
that  day  and  a number  of  other  eggs  in 
various  stages  of  development.  Almost 
three  weeks  later,  on  the  next  to  the  last 
day  of  the  season.  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Hastings  picked  up  a roadkilled 
hen  with  eggs  in  her.  While  egg  laying 
is  controlled  by  the  day  length,  there  is 
still  quite  a bit  of  variation  among 
individuals.  Some  hens  probably  nest 
before,  during  and  after  the  spring  sea- 
son. This  is  a good  reason  to  use  care 
in  your  preseason  scouting,  and  to  be 
especially  sure  to  identify  your  target 
during  the  season.  — DGP  Joe  Garlos, 
Driftwood. 


Checks  and  Balances 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -There  have  been 
grumblings  concerning  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  antlerless  deer  licenses, 
but  the  grumblings  about  crop  damage 
by  deer  still  exceed  all  others.  — DGP 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 

Fresh  Air  Kids 

POTTER  COUNTY -A  talk  with 
several  Fresh  Air  Kids  from  New  York 
Gity  made  me  realize  just  how  for- 
tunate many  of  us  are.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  often  visit  or  live  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Pennsylvania  if  we  like, 
but  most  city  kids  never  get  a choice  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  nature  that  we 
here  in  “God’s  Gountry”  all  too  often 
take  for  granted.  — DGP  Ron  Glouser, 
Galeton. 

Dedicated  Volunteers 

ADAMS  COUNTY -By  the  time 
this  Field  Note  arrives  in  your  home, 
most  of  the  hunter  education  courses 
will  have  been  given.  To  those  many 
volunteers  across  the  commonwealth 
who  provide  this  training  each  year,  we 
extend  a sincere  “thank  you”  for 
another  job  well  done. — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Biglerville. 

Good  Work 

FULTON  COUNTY -Mowing  sure 
helps.  After  our  Food  and  Gover  Gorps 
mowed  some  local  food  plots  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  local  hunters  killed 
40  groundhogs  in  about  a week.  I’m 
sure  that  this  won’t  make  Billy  Grom- 
well  and  his  crew  too  upset.— DGP 
Mark  Growder,  McGonnellsburg. 

Collectibles 

BEAVER  COUNTY -Deputy  Bill 
Domitrovich  recently  purchased  a 1950 
GAME  NEWS  for  $3.  In  1950,  a three- 
year  subscription  cost  $2.  I wonder 
what  one  issue  of  a 1983  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  worth  in  the  year  2016?  — DGP 
G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 
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They  All  Ran 

WAYNE  COUNTY -When  Deputy 
Dick  Costa  went  to  retrieve  a live  trap 
he  noticed  the  door  was  closed,  so  he 
carefully  lifted  up  the  blanket  covering 
the  trap  and  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained a skunk.  Skunks  being  very 
docile  animals,  Dick  knew  there  was  no 
danger  to  himself  or  to  the  small  crowd 
of  bystanders  who  had  gathered,  so  he 
picked  up  the  blanket-covered  trap  and 
started  to  carry  it  away.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  deputy  and  the  bystand- 
ers, however,  a second  skunk  which  had 
evidently  curled  up  for  a nap  inside  the 
blanket,  came  rolling  out  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  The  second  skunk  merely 
righted  itself  and  waddled  away.  When 
Richard  turned  to  explain  this  occur- 
rence to  the  audience,  he  found  they 
had  disappeared.  — DGP  Donald  R. 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Learned  the  Hard  Way 

CLINTON  COUNTY -Last  .spring 
a man  was  feeding  marshmallows  to  a 
bear  that  regularly  visited  his  camp.  As 
the  man  reached  into  the  bag  for 
another  marshmallow,  the  bear  became 
impatient  and  grabbed  the  man’s  hand 
and  bit  it.  The  wound  required  43 
stitches  and  there  may  be  permanent 
damage.  Let’s  learn  from  his  experi- 
ence. Please  don’t  feed  the  bears.  If  you 
do,  we  all  lose.  — DGP  John  Wasser- 
man,  Renovo. 


YMCA  Camp 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -I  spent  a 
month  this  past  summer  trying  to  trap 
a nuisance  bear  from  a local  YMGA 
camp  adjacent  to  the  largest  Game 
Land  in  the  state.  Bait  included  honey, 
venison,  pork,  beef  fat,  anise  oil,  and 
fish,  yet  this  bear  avoided  being  caught. 
Every  time  we  showed  up,  the  bear  dis- 
appeared for  a week  or  so  until  we 
moved  the  trap  elsewhere.  Then  it 
would  appear  at  camp  to  devour  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers  right  off  the  grill. 
It  really  got  frustrating  when  I over- 
heard one  camper  saying  something 
about  “smarter  than  the  average 
bear.’’  — DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Millers- 
burg. 


Nature’s  Wonders 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -For  our 
vacation  this  past  summer,  my  family 
and  I went  to  Sea  World  of  Ohio, 
where  marine  animals  are  the  major  at- 
traction. While  walking  near  the  lake 
I spotted  a beaver  cruising  about  25  feet 
offshore.  He  was  literally  within  sight 
of  dozens  of  people  but  went  unnoticed 
even  though  it  was  full  daylight.  If  he 
had  been  part  of  the  exhibit  like  the 
otters,  seals  and  dolphins,  there  would 
have  been  much  interest  in  him.  This 
just  made  me  wonder  how  many  people 
walk  blindly  to  nature’s  wonders  sim- 
ply because  there’s  no  “billboard”  to 
draw  attention. —DGP  Donald  K. 
Garner,  Ringgold. 
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Control  Your  Dogs 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Early  one 
Sunday  morning  in  July  a person  called 
about  a small  fawn  that  needed  medi- 
cal attention.  The  fawn  had  staggered 
into  the  Ross  family’s  yard  and  fallen 
down.  I told  them  I’d  be  there  shortly. 
The  fawn  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
sights  I’ve  seen  in  24  years  as  a Game 
Protector.  Free-running  dogs  had 
ripped  the  flesh  from  inside  the  fawn’s 
back  legs  and  each  leg  had  a two-inch 
diameter  hole  filled  with  maggots.  1 
had  no  alternative  but  to  end  the  fawn’s 
suffering— a most  unpleasant  duty  for 
a sunny  Sunday  morning.  I sure  wish 
I could  have  shown  all  those  “loving 
owners”  what  their  dogs  really  do.  — 
DGP  Robert  S.  Nolf,  Gonyngham. 


Flag  Nest 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Workers  at 
a cemetery  in  Dupont  were  at  a loss  try- 
ing to  explain  the  disappearance  of 
American  flags  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  graves.  Residents  complained  to 
local  police  that  local  juveniles  were  the 
culprits,  and  one  even  decided  to  watch 
the  cemetery  one  evening  and  catch  the 
culprits  redhanded.  Well,  he  did.  A 
gray  squirrel  was  found  taking  the  flags 
and  using  them  to  make  a nest.  I won- 
der if  the  squirrel  recites  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  in  the  morning.  — DPG  Ed- 
ward J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


An  Antlered  Albino  Doe? 

CLARION  COUNTY- The  more  an 
individual  works  with  wildlife,  the 
more  he  should  learn  that  anything  is 
possible.  I had  heard  a rumor  about  an 
antlered  white  deer  accompanied  by 
two  normally  colored  fawns  in  the 
district.  While  checking  the  area  on 
foot.  Deputy  Dan  Hawk  spooked  the 
three  deer  and  got  a good  look  at  them, 
verifying  the  rumor.  After  relating  the 
story  to  me  later,  I became  a firm 
believer  that  anything  is  possible  in 
nature.  — DGP  K.  E.  Harbaugh,  St. 
Petersburg. 


Moving  Rocks 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-A 
friend  recently  told  me  that  as  he  was 
cleaning  his  in-ground  swimming  pool 
he  hit  something  solid  with  his  pole- 
sweeper.  Thinking  someone  must  have 
dropped  a large  rock  into  the  pool,  he 
stooped  down  and  peered  into  the 
murky  water.  What  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a rock  began  to  lumber  along  the 
concrete  bottom  toward  deeper  water. 
It  was  a large  snapping  turtle.  The 
snapper  eventually  climbed  up  several 
steps  and  struck  out  for  new  territory.  — 
DPG  William  Wasserman,  Montgom- 
eryville. 


Frisky 

GREENE  COt/iVTY- Wildlife,  like 
humans,  evidently  enjoys  fun  times 
also.  While  on  patrol  last  summer,  I 
observed  a doe  with  her  two  fawns  at 
the  far  end  of  a freshly  mowed  strip  of 
hay.  I watched  the  fawns  dash  full-tilt 
to  the  far  end  of  the  field,  then  wait  ex- 
pectantly. Shortly  the  doe  would  rush 
up  and  join  them.  They  would  pause 
a few  minutes,  then  the  fawns  would 
dash  back  to  the  spot  they  had  just  left, 
wait  awhile,  then  repeat  the  catch-me- 
if-you-can  game.  This  little  wildlife 
happy  time  went  on  for  over  half  an 
hour.  — DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Gar- 
michaels. 
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Deer  Tagging  Procedure 


A SLIGHTLY  different  tagging  pro- 
cedure for  deer  harvested  by 
hunters  will  be  followed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year. 

Before  1982,  a hunter  removed  the 
deer  tag  from  the  hunting  license  and 
attached  it  to  the  deer.  Many  forgot  to 
take  along  a string  to  tie  the  tag  to  the 
deer,  or  found  the  tag  tearing  off  while 
dragging  the  deer,  or  simply  re-used  the 
tag  to  take  a subsequent  deer.  Informa- 
tion needed  for  game  management  pur- 
poses was  often  lacking  or  illegible. 

Last  year  a hunter  was  supposed  to 
remove  the  deer  carcass  tag  from  the 
license,  fill  it  out,  and  attach  the  license 
tag  to  the  deer,  using  a strip  of  DuPont 
Tyvek  material.  Many  hunters  simply 
attached  the  plastic-type  strip  to  the 
deer,  not  bothering  with  the  license  tag. 

The  procedure,  although  not  perfect, 
was  a major  improvement  over  the  old 
system,  and  this  year  further  refine- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  system. 

There  is  no  deer  carcass  tag  on  the 
1983  hunting  license.  The  tag  is  simply 
the  Tyvek  strip  used  last  year,  enlarged 
somewhat  and  modified  to  overcome 
some  of  1982’s  problems.  The  tag  will 
be  issued  with  the  1983  hunting  license. 
The  hunter  who  follows  instructions 
printed  on  the  strip  will  have  no  trouble 
properly  tagging  a whitetail. 

When  a hunter  harvests  a deer  this 
year,  the  Tyvek  strip  is  to  be  filled  out 
in  ink,  and  then  separated  into  two 


DEER  TAGGING  procedures  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent this  year.  There  is  no  tag  on  this  year’s 
hunting  license.  Instead,  a separate  Tyvek 
deer  tag  is  being  issued  with  each  hunting 
license.  Hunters  must  remember,  the  deer  tag 
is  to  be  filled  out  in  ink;  so  leave  your  pencil 
at  home  this  year  and  take  a pen  in  its  place. 

pieces,  tearing  along  a perforated  line. 
Two  triangular  notches  should  be  cut 
in  the  tag  part  of  the  strip  with  a sharp 
knife,  indicating  the  month  and  date  of 
kill. 

A small  slit  should  be  made  near  the 
edge  of  the  deer’s  ear,  near  the  base. 
The  narrow  portion  of  the  tag  should 
then  be  inserted  into  this  slit. 

Backing  material  should  be  removed 
from  the  reverse  side  of  the  strip,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  tag.  Bemoval  of  the 
backing  material  will  expose  an  adhe- 
sive surface. 

Two  points  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
strip  are  to  be  eonnected,  pressing  the 
adhesive  surfaees  together  to  complete 
the  tagging  operation.  The  tag  must  re- 
main attached  to  the  ear  of  the  deer  un- 
til removed  by  a licensed  taxidermist, 
or  until  the  head  is  discarded. 

The  new  tagging  proeedure  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  deer  tags  from  being 
lost  or  used  more  than  once,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  accurate  biological  data 
needed  to  properly  manage  Pennsyl- 
vania’s deer  herd. 
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Bear  Check  Stations 


SCOTT  REINARD,  Knox  Dale,  took  this 
110-pounder  from  the  “Iowa  Bottom”  area  of 
Jefferson  County.  Successful  hunters  must 
take  their  bear  to  a check  station  within  24 
hours  after  the  kill. 

The  game  law  requires  that  be- 
fore any  bear  lawfully  killed  may 
be  possessed  beyond  twenty-four  hours, 
it  shall  be  taken  to  a Game  Gommission 
check  station  for  examination.  Success- 
ful hunters  are  advised  that  they  can 
have  their  bears  examined  at  the 
following  check  stations: 


Northwest  Division  — Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near 
Irvine;  Allegheny  National  Forest  Storage 
Shed,  Marienville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Brockway  off  of  Rt.  28;  Northwest  Division 
Office,  three  miles  south  of  Franklin,  Rt.  8; 

Southwest  Division  — Southwest  Division 
Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Yellow 
Creek  State  Park,  off  Rt.  422,  Indiana 
County; 

Northcentral  Division  — Trout  Run,  at  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  14  and  15;  Ansonia,  on 
Rt.  6 one  mile  west  of  intersection  of  Rts. 
362  and  6;  Lantz  Corners,  intersection  of 
Rts.  219  and  6;  Sinnemehoning,  intersec- 
tion of  Rts.  872  and  120;  Renovo  Forestry 
Building,  two  miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt. 
120;  Weedville,  intersection  of  Rts.  255  and 
555;  S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  one  mile  north 
of  1-80  off  Rt.  153  at  Exit  18;  Northcentral 
Office  Building,  two  miles  south  of  Jersey 
Shore  on  Rt.  44;  at  Penn  Nursery  on  Rt. 
322  near  Potters  Mills. 

Southcentral  D;V/s/on  — Southcentral  Divi- 
sion Office,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon 
on  Rt.  22; 

Northeast  Division  — PGC  Storage  Build- 
ing, Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of  Can- 
ton on  Rt.  154;  PGC  Storage  Building, 
Ricketts,  seven  miles  north  of  Red  Rock 
along  Rt.  487;  PGC  Storage  Building  two 
miles  southwest  of  Tobyhanna,  Rt.  423; 
PGC  Storage  Building,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls;  North- 
east Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts.  415 
and  118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division  — Southeast  Division 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one 
mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 


;ie*“  Restrictions 

Restrictions  designed  to  maintain  the  traditional  primitive  aspects  of  muzzle- 
loader  deer  hunting  are  now  in  effect.  Only  single  barrel  flintlock  ignition  long 
guns  of  a type  manufactured  prior  to  1800,  or  any  similar  reproduction  thereof, 
44  caliber  or  larger  with  open  iron  sights  propelling  a single  spherical  lead 
ball  are  permitted.  Flintlocks  such  as  the  Thompson  Center,  CVA’s,  etc.,  are 
lawful  to  use.  These  are  similar  to  guns  made  before  1800,  and  are  not  pro- 
hibited. Miniballs  and  maxiballs  are  out  of  step  with  the  primitive  hunt  con- 
cept, can  be  a safety  hazard,  and  are  unlawful. 
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Hunters  oPten  find 
"rubs"  on  Baplinge  in  the  fall. 
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rubbing  velvet  fham  ^ 
their  antlers. 
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New  Direction  In 
Pheasant  Management 


VER  THE  YEARS  more  and  more 
hunters  have  been  asking, 
“What’s  happened  to  the  pheasants?” 
Probably  everyone  who  has  hunted 
small  game  sinee  the  mid-’60s  has  no- 
tieed  a drastic  decline  in  the  number  of 
ringnecks.  Game  Commission  biologists 
have,  of  course,  been  aware  of  this  de- 
crease as  well.  Annual  hunter  survey 
results  show  a 40  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pheasants  taken  from  the 
early  1970s  to  1982.  In  a 1982  fall  cen- 
sus, only  one  ringneck  was  seen  in  an 
area  where  between  50  and  130  were 
seen  on  equivalent  censuses  conducted 
in  the  1960s  and  early  ’70s.  A winter 
census  in  prime  pheasant  habitat  ac- 
counted for  50  pheasants  last  year;  in 
past  winters  between  400  and  600  were 
normally  found. 

There  is  no  simple  clear-cut  explana- 
tion for  this  decline.  A number  of  inter- 
related factors  are  responsible  in 
confounding  ways.  Loss  of  habitat  to 
housing  and  industrial  complexes  and 
shopping  centers  is  a major  factor.  In 
my  personal  experience,  there’s  not  only 
a house  where  I shot  my  first  ringneck, 
there’s  also  a game  protector  living  in 
a house  — on  Ringneck  Road,  no  less- 
on the  spot  where  I shot  my  last  pheas- 
ant. 

Changing  Practices 

Changing  agricultural  practices  also 
have  adversely  affected  pheasants. 
Elimination  of  fencerows,  consolidation 
of  several  small  fields  into  fewer  large 
ones,  a change  in  the  crops  grown,  and 
actual  farming  technic|ues  are  all  work- 
ing against  the  ringneck. 

Weather  has  also  been  a factor  in  this 
decline.  The  two  consecutive  severe 


winters  of  1977  and  1978  apparently 
eliminated  the  pheasant  in  marginal 
range,  and  substantially  reduced  them 
in  their  primary  range. 

Habitat  loss,  changing  agricultural 
practices,  and  adverse  weather  are  fac- 
tors over  which  the  Game  Commission 
has  no  control.  What  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  been  doing  and  what  it  will 
continue  to  do,  however,  is  to  make  the 
best  of  today’s  situations  to  better  pro- 
vide for  the  pheasant’s  needs  into  the 
future. 

Historically,  the  Game  Commission 
has  been  propagating  and  releasing  ap- 
proximately 250,000  pheasants  a year. 
Some  have  been  provided  to  sports- 
men’s clubs  for  release,  while  others 
have  been  put  out  in  the  spring  in  an 
effort  to  supplement  native  popula- 
tions. The  majority  of  these  game  farm 
birds,  however,  have  been  male  pheas- 
ants released  in  put-and-take  efforts, 
strictly  to  bolster  shooting  opportunities 
for  small  game  hunters. 

Costs  of  this  program  have  become 
exorbitant.  Eeed  costs  have  almost 
doubled  over  the  past  ten  years.  Eacility 
maintenance  and  manpower  costs  also 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1973 
— the  year  marking  the  last  hunting 
license  fee  increase  — 210,270  pheasants 
were  raised  and  released  at  a cost  of 
$1,204,393  ($5.72  per  bird).  In  1982, 
with  the  same  license  fees  still  in  effect, 
279,419  pheasants  were  raised  and 
released  at  a cost  of  $3,395,221  ($12.15 
per  bird).  After  sales  of  excess  fertile 
eggs  and  chicks  are  accounted  for,  the 
net  cost  per  bird  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $10. 

Over  the  past  decade,  roughly  2.5 
million  birds  have  been  released,  but 
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there  has  been  no  indication  whatever 
that  this  effort  has  had  any  positive  ef- 
fect on  pheasant  populations. 

In  addition,  research  has  shown  that 
only  one  out  of  four  birds  stoeked  in  the 
fall  ends  up  in  the  hunter’s  bag.  The 
other  three,  or  75  percent,  succumb  to 
predation,  starvation  or  just  an  inability 
to  survive  in  the  wild.  Spring  releases 
have  proven  to  be  an  even  greater  waste 
of  resources.  Evidence  indicates  less 
than  2 percent  of  the  spring-stocked 
pheasants  make  it  through  the  summer 
and  into  the  fall,  and  only  a few  of  these 
survive  to  produce  young  the  next 
spring. 

The  pheasant  stocking  program  has 
done  essentially  nothing  to  increase  or 
establish  pheasant  populations  in  the 
wild,  and  it  has  become  increasingly 
uneconomical.  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
a program  which  does  nothing  but  pro- 
vide $40  birds  on  an  $8.50  license;  a 
change  is  a must. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  game  man- 
agement and  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
Game  Commission  is  abandoning  this 
strictly  put-and-take  stocking  program 


and  embarking  on  a new  course  in 
pheasant  management. 

The  emphasis  on  game  farm  pheas- 
ant production  will  shift  from  quantity 
to  quality.  Instead  of  stri\  ing  for  max- 
imum production  of  male  pheasants  for 
hunting.  Game  Commission  game  farm 
personnel  will  attempt  to  produce  a 
pheasant  capable  of  surviving  in  the 
w'ild  after  release  in  suitable  habitat.  It 
is  hoped  these  pheasants  will  be  wilder 
and  ultimately  provide  the  nucleus  of 
self-sustaining,  naturally  reproducing 
populations. 

The  initial  step  in  this  process  is  to 
determine  from  which  type  of  breeding 
stock  and  under  what  rearing 
techniques  the  most  viable  pheasant  can 
be  produced.  Pheasants  wdll  be 
produced  from  the  current  Game 
Commission  breeding  stock  and  from 
live-trapped  wild  birds.  Some  game 
farm  stock  will  be  raised  under  the 
same  conditions  used  in  the  past,  while 
the  rest  of  the  game  farm  stock  and  all 
of  the  wild  stock  wall  be  raised  in  an 
environment  with  far  less  direct  contact 
with  game  farm  personnel.  This  should 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  is  changing  the  pheasant  production  emphasis 
from  quantity  to  quality.  It  is  hoped  under  the  new  procedure  the  game  farm  pheasants  will 
be  better  suited  to  surviving  in  the  wild. 
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IN  THE  INTEREST  of  sound  game  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  responsibility,  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  abandoning  the  strictly  put-and- 
take  stocking  program  and  embarking  on  a 
new  course  in  pheasant  management. 


reduce  or  eliminate  the  likelihood  of  the 
developing  birds  becoming  imprinted 
to,  or  losing  their  fear  of,  humans. 
Early  in  their  development,  young 
birds  will  be  placed  in  large  enclosures 
simulating  prime  pheasant  habitat,  in 
an  effort  to  get  them  accustomed  to 
living  in  the  wild. 

To  chart  the  success  of  the  birds  from 
these  two  stocks  and  to  properly  assess 
the  two  rearing  techniques,  thousands 
of  pheasants  will  be  leg-banded  and 
back-tagged  with  colored  streamers. 
Survival  rates,  daily  and  seasonal 
movements,  habitat  use,  and 
subsequent  reproductive  success  are  just 
some  of  the  important  parameters 
which  will  be  monitored. 

Birds  will  be  released  in  the  fall, 
giving  them  time  to  adapt  to  new 
surroundings  before  harsh  winter  sets 
in.  They  will  then  be  thoroughly 
acclimated  to  living  in  the  wild  when 
breeding  season  arrives.  For  this 
program  to  be  successful,  it  is 
imperative  that  hens  be  established  in 
the  wild  in  time  for  them  to  breed  in 
their  first  season,  at  ten  months  of  age, 
because  that  is  the  age  at  which  hen 
pheasants  are  most  productive. 

Pheasant  hunters  will  have  to  be 


patient.  It  will  require  several  years  of 
research  before  the  feasibility  of  this 
project  can  be  evaluated.  Hunters, 
especially  those  who  specifically  seek 
out  stocked  birds,  will  notice  a decrease 
in  ringnecks  over  the  next  few  years  as 
fewer  legal  birds  will  be  stocked. 
Pheasant  production  will  be  cut  back 
to  provide  the  additional  space 
necessary  to  raise  birds  in  semi-natural 
surroundings.  Another  change  from 
past  practices  is  that  both  hens  and 
cockbirds  will  now  be  produced.  In  the 
past,  pheasant  chicks  were  sexed  at  an 
early  age  and  emphasis  was  placed  on 
raising  males.  With  the  new  approach, 
however,  hens  are  necessary  for 
reestablishing  wild  populations  so  they, 
too,  will  be  produced  in  nearly  equal 
numbers. 

This  new  direction  in  pheasant 
management  will  undoubtedly  be 
viewed  with  disfavor  by  some  hunters. 
But  if  the  program  proves  successful, 
pheasants  may  again  be  found  in 
self-sustaining  populations  to  provide 
even  better  hunting  opportunities  in 
future  years. 

No  Guarantee  — But  Optimism 

The  Game  Commission’s  attempt  to 
produce  a hardy  bird  is  a novel 
approach  to  pheasant  management. 
There’s  no  guarantee  that  it  will  work. 
Habitat  loss  and  changes  in  agriculture 
may  very  well  preclude  the  possibility 
of  ever  again  having  pheasants  in  the 
numbers  found  in  the  past.  But  there’s 
also  cause  for  optimism.  Pheasants  are 
not  native  to  this  continent.  They  are 
here  because  of  suecessful  stocking 
begun  a hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been 
done  before,  it  may  be  done  again. 

It  is  hoped  that  sportsmen  will  be 
patient  and  supportive  of  this  change. 
Pheasant  stocking  practices  have  not 
been  working.  The  new  management 
strategy  will  mean  short-term  sacrifices, 
but  it  eould  result  in  better  hunting  in 
the  years  to  come.  A time  for  a change 
is  here,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  going  to  make  that 
change  in  the  interest  of  the  resource 
and  tomorrow’s  sportsman. 
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Do  you  like  bats?  Probably  not.  Most 
folks  put  bats  way  down  on  their  list  of 
favorite  animals,  usually  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood as  snakes  and  spiders. 

But  the  truth  is,  bats  are  victims  of  bad 
publicity.  From  the  time  we  were  small 
children  we  heard  of  bats  only  in  frighten- 
ing stories  and  nearly  unbelievable  rumors. 
Handed  down  for  generations,  many  of 
these  myths  are  alive  today  and  accepted 
as  gospel  truth  even  though  the  facts  say 
otherwise. 

Let’s  see  how  good  you  are  at  separat- 
ing bat  facts  from  bat  fiction.  Mark  the  fol- 
lowing true  or  false  then  check  yourself 
with  the  answers  belov;. 

Questions: 

1.  Bats  drink  blood. 

2.  Bats  are  blind. 

3.  Bats  become  entangled  in 

women’s  hair. 

4.  Bats  are  dirty. 

5.  Bat  droppings  carry  tuberculosis 

and  other  diseases. 

6.  Bats  are  notorious  carriers  of  ra- 
bies. 

7.  Bats  are  aggressive  and  attack 

humans. 

8.  Bats  are  usually  severely  infected 

with  numerous  parasites. 

9.  Bats  are  best  controlled  by  killing 

them  with  poison  bait. 

10.  Bats  are  edible. 

Answers: 

1.  True— There  are  more  than  2,000 
species  of  bats  worldwide  but  only  eleven 
species  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  All  of  our 
bats  are  insect  eaters  — some  consuming 
more  than  half  their  body  weight  in  insects 
each  night.  However,  some  tropical  species 


have  more  exotic  diets.  The  “Flying  Foxes” 
of  Africa  and  Australia  eat  fruit  and  some- 
times do  serious  damage  to  orchards. 
Some  other  large  species  devour  frogs, 
mice,  small  birds  and  even  fish!  There  is 
even  a group  of  tropical  bats  with  enlarged 
canine  teeth  used  to  puncture  large  blood 
vessels  of  horses,  cattle  and  even  man. 
Rather  than  sucking  the  blood  and  drain- 
ing the  victim  to  a ghostly  white,  ala  Count 
Dracula,  the  vampire  bat  laps  the  warm 
blood  as  it  streams  from  the  wound. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  this  answer  is  true— 
at  least  for  some  bats. 

2.  False— The  familiar  expression  “blind 
as  a bat”  implies  total  blindness,  but  that’s 
not  true.  Bats’  eyes  are  tiny  but  they  func- 
tion normally  and  are  not  dazzled  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  daytime  sun. 

3.  False— When  was  the  last  time  you 
read  a newspaper  headline  describing  the 
struggle  to  free  a bat  from  a woman’s  hair? 
Probably  like  you,  I have  heard  that  old 
rumor  since  I was  a kid,  but  I never  read 
such  an  article  in  the  newspaper  or  saw  it 
on  the  evening  news. 

Numerous  experiments  have  tested  the 
echo-location  system  of  bats.  Completely 
blinded  bats  move  easily  through  mazes  of 
thread,  wire  and  other  obstacles.  With  such 
a sophisticated  system  to  guide  them 
through  the  air  and  to  direct  them  to  tiny 
flying  insects,  it  is  hard  to  believe  bats 
would  fall  victim  to  even  the  most  bouffant 
tresses. 

4.  False— Bats  are  actually  very  clean. 
They  use  their  long  tongues  and  hind  feet 
to  comb  through  their  fur.  Their  sensitive 
ears  are  cleaned  by  the  small  “thumb”  that 
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Bear  Hunters! 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  bag  a 
bear  this  season,  be  sure  to  remind 
your  taxidermist  NOT  to  cut  the  skull. 
Cut-off  portions  of  skulls  cannot  be 
reattached  and  measured  for  record 
purposes.  In  the  last  few  seasons, 
several  very  large  trophy  bears  lost 
valuable  length  because  the  rear  por- 
tions of  their  skulls  were  sawed  off 
during  processing. 

Also,  if  practicable,  do  not  shoot 
your  bear  in  the  head.  The  bullet 
often  destroys  one  or  both  zygomatic 
arches  (cheekbones),  and  these 
must  be  undamaged  for  the  full  skull 
width  to  be  measured. 


protrudes  from  the  wrist  in  the  bat’s  wing. 
The  moistened  thumb  is  stuck  into  the  ear, 
twisted  and  shook  until  the  tiny  dirt  particles 
that  could  interfere  with  the  echo-location 
system  fall  free, 

5.  False— There  is  no  evidence  that  bat 
droppings  (guano)  transmit  tuberculosis.  It 
is  a valuable  fertilizer. 

6.  False — Bats  are  no  more  likely  to  con- 
tract rabies  than  are  other  warm-blooded 
animals.  Flowever,  bats  are  extremely 
secretive,  so  that  one  found  on  the  lawn  or 
porch  screen  during  the  day  should  always 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  avoided  or 
disposed  of  carefully.  A healthy  bat  would 
not  likely  be  found  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

7.  False  — Bats  are  not  aggressive 
toward  humans  and,  like  most  wild  ani- 
mals, are  intelligent  enough  to  avoid  us. 
Most  of  us  live  in  close  association  with 
bats,  yet  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  bat 
bites  almost  always  results  from  attempts 
to  catch,  kill  or  handle  a frightened  animal 
which  bites  in  desperate  defense. 

8.  False— Not  so,  say  the  experts.  Bats 
have  no  more  parasites  than  other  animals. 

9.  False  — Bats  are  best  kept  out  of  at- 
tics and  outbuildings  by  screening  and 
sealing  all  potential  entrance  routes.  Even 
small  holes  and  cracks  can  provide  access 
to  the  tiny  bats.  Poisons,  on  the  other  hand. 


are  dangerous  to  humans,  domestic  ani- 
mals and  other  wild  animals  that  could  be 
killed  inadvertently. 

1 0.  True — As  one  authority  puts  it,  “Bats 
are  edible  but  strong  in  taste.” 

Learn  more  about  Pennsylvania  bats  by 
reading  the  newest  addition  to  the  Wildlife 
Note  series  written  by  Chuck  Fergus.  Sim- 
ply ask  for  a free  copy  of  “Bats”  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 

“Make  Room  for  Monsters” 

The  newest  addition  to  the  well-known 
series  of  comic  books  on  natural  resources 
deals  with  wildlife  management.  The  series 
is  published  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  and  now  contains  ten 
titles  dealing  with  plants,  water,  land  and 
other  conservation  topics. 

“Make  Room  for  Monsters  . . . and  Wild- 
life on  the  Land”  is  a story  of  two  young- 
sters who  meet  an  ecologist  studying  wild- 
life in  a city  cemetery.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  town  media  people  believe  the 
cemetery  is  the  home  of  Bigfoot  and  that 
Dr.  Alice  Morgan  is  there  to  track  him  (or 
her)  down.  Actually,  as  Marty  and  Susan 
soon  learn,  there  is  no  Bigfoot  in  the  ceme- 
tery but  there  are  other  critters  that  find  the 
cemetery  habitat  just  right.  Dr.  Morgan 
discusses  the  importance  of  food,  water 
and  cover.  She  draws  food  webs  and 
describes  some  of  the  techniques  used  by 
professional  land  and  wildlife  managers  to 
provide  suitable  habitat  for  wild  animals. 
Finally,  she  describes  what  the  youngsters 
could  do  at  their  own  home  or  school  to  at- 
tract and  keep  wildlife. 

A teacher’s  guide  is  available  separately. 
It  includes  objectives,  activities  and  back- 
ground information  most  teachers  will  find 
highly  practical  and  immediately  useful. 

The  comic  book  series  is  designed  to  be 
sold  in  bulk  to  schools,  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  Customized  imprinting  is 
available  for  such  groups.  Single  copies  of 
any  comic  book  title  are  75  cents,  teacher’s 
guides  are  50  cents.  Prices  drop  dramati- 
cally as  quantities  increase.  The  best  deal 
is  a complete  set  of  ten  comic  book  titles 
in  this  series  for  $3  and  then  ten  teacher’s 
guides  for  $2.50. 

Further  information  on  prices  and  order- 
ing can  be  requested  from  S.C.S.A.,  7515 
Northeast  Ankeny  Road,  Ankeny,  Iowa 
50021. 
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The  month  of  November  goes  by  in 
a blur.  Season  after  season  opens  and 
closes— small  game,  general  trapping, 
waterfowl  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  — 
buck  season.  While  a game  protector  is 
busiest  during  this  month,  time  can  still  be 
spent  admiring  the  best  of  nature.  Octo- 
ber’s foliage  has  given  way  to  more  sub- 
dued grays  and  browns.  On  clear  nights  on 
night  patrol  the  sky  is  brilliant  with  un- 
counted stars.  It’s  a thrill  on  a moonlit  night 
to  hear  the  honking  and  perhaps  see  the 
shadows  of  Canada  geese  as  they  pass 
south. 

November  2 — Deputy  Terry  McClelland, 
while  on  patrol,  found  a homemade  box 
trap  set  for  raccoon.  It  appeared  that  at 
least  one  raccoon  had  been  caught.  I 
started  checking,  and  at  the  first  house  in 
the  area,  right  at  the  end  of  the  driveway, 
were  two  young  raccoons,  in  a cage.  The 
occupant  denied  setting  the  trap  but  did 
admit  to  taking  the  raccoons  in  closed  sea- 
son. He  was  issued  a citation  and  the  ani- 
mals confiscated. 

November  3 — 1 received  a call  from  the 
State  Police  in  Mercer  about  a victim  in  a 
hunting  accident  being  treated  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital  in  Youngstown.  I proceeded 
there  to  investigate  and  found  that  the  man 
had  been  hunting  in  heavy  brush  and  had 
been  sprayed  in  the  legs  with  BBs.  This 
had  occurrred  two  days  earlier  and  he  had 
just  come  in  for  treatment.  He  had  no  idea 
who  the  other  hunter  was.  Since  he  didn’t 
seem  badly  hurt  at  the  time,  he  hadn’t 
bothered  to  get  the  other  man’s  name. 

November  4 — DGP  Gene  Beaumont  had 
two  deer  shot  in  full  view  of  a witness  last 
night.  The  poachers  had  been  scared  off 
and  left  the  deer.  Gene  had  some  fired  car- 
tridge cases  from  a 300  Savage,  the  bullets 
from  the  deer  and  the  car’s  description.  In- 
terviews in  the  area  revealed  that  a car 
meeting  the  description  had  been  stuck 
about  a mile  from  the  scene.  A man  and 
a woman  with  a rifle  had  been  seen  in  it. 

Gene  had  the  man’s  last  name  and  the 
woman’s  maiden  name  and  had  placed  a 
call  to  Mercer  County  for  help.  Luckily,  from 
the  names  and  car  description  I knew  who 
Gene  was  looking  for,  but  I didn’t  know 
where  they  were  living  as  they  move  a lot. 
We  stopped  at  the  State  Police  barracks 
and  got  lucky  again.  Trooper  Barger  knew 
where  the  couple  lived  and  by  chance  had 
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driven  past  their  home  the  previous  after- 
noon and  observed  the  man  sighting  in  a 
lever-action  rifle. 

With  this  information.  Gene  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  District  Justice  Gabany’s,  ob- 
tained a search  warrant  for  the  rifle,  and 
proceeded  to  the  man’s  residence.  We 
didn’t  even  have  to  use  the  warrant.  The 
man  produced  his  300  Savage  rifle  volun- 
tarily and  after  a few  minutes  of  question- 
ing made  a confession.  His  wife  refused  to 
admit  taking  part  in  the  killing.  She  said  she 
just  held  the  light  while  her  husband  shot 
the  deer.  Meanwhile,  Deputies  Bob  Lani- 
gan  and  Tony  Parrott,  who  had  accompa- 
nied us,  noticed  deer  hair  and  blood  on  the 
bumper  of  the  suspect’s  car— a car  that 
met  the  description  of  one  that  had  run 
away  from  Bob  and  me  six  days  earlier. 

The  suspect  said  it  couldn’t  have  been 
him  that  ran  away  as  he  hadn’t  been  in 
Mercer  County,  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
killed  the  deer  in  Lawrence  County.  Gene 
issued  the  man  and  woman  citations  for 
killing  three  deer  in  closed  season  and  we 
left.  As  a result  of  an  amazing  string  of  luck 
and  coincidence,  this  case  had  been 
cleared  up  quickly. 

November  9 — At  around  2 a.m.  I was 
called  out  by  the  Hermitage  Police  Depart- 
ment. Officers  Piatek  and  Novotny  along 
with  Fire  Chief  Goeltz  had  gone  to  the 
scene  of  a bonfire  and  noisy  party  in  a 
residential  neighborhood.  As  they  were 
leaving  after  breaking  up  the  party,  they 
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observed  in  the  open  garage  a fresh  deer 
carcass.  Deputy  Ron  Patterson  was  called 
to  the  scene,  and  as  he  and  the  police 
started  investigating  several  people  from 
the  party  became  rowdy  and  started  ston- 
ing the  officers.  By  the  time  I arrived  the 
crowd  had  been  dispersed  and  four  people 
were  in  custody.  We  collected  the  evidence 
from  the  scene— the  head,  hide  and  hind- 
quarters of  a deer,  some  partly  cooked 
meat  from  the  fire,  and  the  car  in  which  the 
deer  had  been  transported.  All  of  the 
suspects  in  custody  were  too  inebriated  to 
interview,  so  I made  arrangements  to  be 
back  at  the  police  station  at  9 a.m.  When 
I returned  and  talked  with  the  suspects,  all 
admitted  knowledge  of  the  illegal  deer. 
After  the  Hermitage  Police  and  I issued 
each  one  several  citations,  they  were  re- 
leased. 

November  70— In  the  morning  I picked 
up  and  disposed  of  some  roadkilled  deer 
and  then  took  care  of  deer  hides  from  road- 
kills  for  which  permits  were  issued.  In  the 
afternoon  I met  with  an  informant.  He  has 
information  on  a person  who  is  using  ille- 
gal methods  to  hunt  raccoons.  The  infor- 
mation sounds  good  but  it  will  be  mostly 
luck  if  we  catch  the  man  at  it. 

November  72  — Deputy  Patterson  and  I 
go  to  Hermitage  to  interview  a potential 
witness  in  the  deer  party  case.  This  fellow 
is  reluctant  to  talk  but  we  persuade  him. 
He  had  seen  the  deer  killed,  and  the  per- 
son who  killed  it  told  him  he  was  going  to 
have  a beer  party  and  deer  roast. 

November  73— On  the  third  Saturday  of 
small  game  season  I patrol  the  western 
portion  of  my  district  where  we  have  the 
most  safety  zone  violations.  I run  across  no 
problems.  Hunters  at  the  Shenango  Reser- 
voir complain  of  no  “birds"— meaning  ring- 
necks.  I point  out  a hillside  that  is  good 
grouse  cover.  They  know  about  it  but  say 
grouse  are  too  hard  to  hunt  and  hit.  In  the 
evening  I head  out  for  night  patrol.  So  far 
this  month  night  patrol  has  been  unevent- 
ful and  tonight  is  no  exception. 

November  76— After  picking  up  the  head 
and  hide  of  a deer  killed  for  crop  damage, 
I go  to  District  Justice  Tamber’s  office  to 
schedule  a hearing  date  for  the  defendants 
in  the  deer  party  case.  They  have  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  all  charges  — criminal  and 
Game  Law.  At  11  p.m.  I meet  Deputies  Bob 


Lanigan  and  Lew  Dandrea.  They  had  seen 
a truck  spotting  deer,  watched  it  go  back 
a dead-end  lane,  and  heard  shots.  When 
they  stopped  the  vehicle  coming  out,  there 
was  nothing  in  it  — not  even  a gun.  The  two 
occupants  lived  nearby  and  went  to  the 
one’s  residence.  We  went  back  to  the  area. 
After  searching  awhile  in  the  dark.  Lew 
finally  found  a 22  rifle  which  had  been  hid- 
den. Confronted  with  the  rifle,  both  con- 
fessed. After  issuing  citations  we  headed 
for  home. 

November  17— \ took  the  partly  cooked 
meat  from  the  deer  and  beer  party  to  State 
Police  crime  lab  in  Erie.  They  will  look  for 
deer  hairs  and  analyze  the  sample  to  prove 
it’s  deer  meat.  The  lab  can  tell  whether  the 
hair  is  summer  or  winter  hair  or  a mixture. 
In  the  evening  Deputy  Dandrea  receives  a 
call  about  shooting  in  the  same  area  where 
we  had  the  case  last  night.  We  check  it  out 
and  find  nothing.  After  discussing  the  call, 
we  decide  it  was  one  of  the  defendants 
“getting  even.” 

November  79  — In  the  evening  we  have 
the  monthly  deputy  training  meeting.  After 
setting  assignments  for  deer  season  we  all 
head  out  on  night  patrol  and  saturate  an 
area  where  we’ve  had  lots  of  reports  of 
shooting.  We  stop  and  check  every  spot- 
ter we  see  but  find  no  violations.  We  do 
stop  one  fellow  I have  an  arrest  warrant  for. 
He  was  unpleasantly  surprised. 

November  20— Today  there  is  a steady 
downpour,  and  almost  no  hunters  are  out 
even  though  it’s  Saturday.  I spend  most  of 
the  day  checking  streams  for  illegal  musk- 
rat trapping.  In  the  evening  I pick  up  Dep- 
uty Bob  Lanigan  and  we  go  out  on  night 
patrol.  We  have  a lot  of  spotlighting,  but  at 
midnight  it’s  as  if  someone  pulled  the  plug. 
We  stay  out  a few  more  hours,  then  head 
for  home. 

November  27— After  catching  up  on 
paperwork,  I leave  for  Marionville,  Forest 
County,  for  my  bear  season  assignment. 
DGP  Al  Pedder  has  a meeting  at  6 p.m.  for 
patrol  assignments  and  cases,  and  as 
usual  in  bear  season  my  partner  is  Deputy 
Howard  Kimmel.  After  the  meeting  How- 
ard and  I head  out  on  night  patrol  and 
watch  an  area  Al  suspects  is  baited.  We 
hear  some  22-caliber  shots  in  the  direction 
opposite  the  one  we  are  watching,  but  find 
nothing  when  we  investigate. 
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November  22— \ pick  Howard  up  at  6 
a.m.  There  is  a steady  downpour  and  after 
getting  out  of  the  vehicle  a couple  of  times 
to  check  hunters  we  are  soaked.  At  noon 
we  head  back  to  Marionville  for  lunch  and 
to  check  with  DGP  Matt  Hough  from 
Greensburg,  who  is  running  the  bear  check 
station  with  Biologist  Bill  Shope.  After  this 
brief  rest  we  head  back  into  the  rain  and 
patrol  until  8 p.m.  After  supper  everyone 
gathers  at  the  camp  of  Don  MadI,  South- 
west Division  Supervisor.  With  him  are 
ASIE  John  Badger  and  Harry  Richards 
from  the  Southwest  office.  Those  of  us 
there  from  the  Northwest  Division  relieve 
them  of  some  of  their  traveling  money  in 
a friendly  poker  game. 

November  23— After  last  night’s  relaxa- 
tion, it’s  tough  getting  up  to  go  out,  but  Dep- 
uty Kimmel  is  pounding  on  the  door  at  6 
a.m.  It’s  only  raining  intermittently  today 
and  its  much  more  enjoyable  patrolling.  At 
dark  we  call  it  quits  and  after  supper  I head 
for  Mercer  County. 

November  24  — In  the  evening  I stop  at 
the  Mercer  County  Sportsman’s  Federation 
meeting  and  then  go  out  on  night  patrol. 
I just  get  in  position  when  Deputy  Art  Shaw 
requests  that  I meet  him.  Hoping  he  has 
some  action,  I head  for  his  location.  What 
Art  needs  is  a tow  as  his  car  quit  a mile 
from  home.  After  getting  it  home  he  rides 
with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

November  27 —Today,  the  last  Saturday 
of  small  game,  I patrol  the  eastern  part  of 
the  district.  I check  one  person  building  a 
treestand  for  deer  season  on  private  land. 
He  was  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  had 
written  permission  from  the  property  owner. 
At  dusk,  I head  out  on  night  patrol  and  right 
at  midnight  my  two-way  radio  goes  hay- 
wire, so  I head  in. 

November  28—1  drop  my  truck  off  in 
Franklin  for  radio  repair  and  pick  up  a spare 
car.  In  the  evening  I head  out  to  the  same 


Late  September  Issue 

A large  percentage  of  the  September 
GAME  NEWS  was  very  late,  as  many  of 
you  know.  This  came  about  as  a result  of 
late  delivery  of  paper  to  the  printer.  We 
apologize  for  the  inconvenience,  and  hope 
the  situation  will  not  be  repeated. 


area  I’d  been  in  last  night.  We’d  been  tip- 
ped that  a certain  individual  was  going  to 
take  a deer  with  a light  there,  but  he  never 
showed  — or  if  he  did  decided  not  to  shoot. 

November  29— As  I left  the  house  a call 
came  in  about  cars  blocking  a farm  lane. 

I proceed  to  the  farm  and  spend  two  hours 
tracking  down  the  owners  and  issue  them 
citations.  While  I’m  in  the  area  on  foot  I hear 
shooting,  and  upon  checking  it  out  find  a 
hunter  dragging  out  an  untagged  deer.  At 
10  a.m.  I return  to  my  car  and  am  advised 
to  meet  DGP  Dick  Oliver  in  Mercer— there 
has  been  a hunting  accident.  Dick  has  the 
offender  with  him;  the  victim  had  been 
taken  to  Greenville  Hospital  and  they  had 
contacted  Dick.  The  victim,  a woman,  had 
been  walking  along  the  edge  of  a field  with 
her  brother  just  prior  to  daylight,  heading 
in  to  hunt  deer.  Both  were  wearing  orange. 
The  offender  had  shot  her  in  mistake  for 
a buck.  We  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
take  measurements  and  get  a written  state- 
ment from  the  offender. 

Just  as  we  finish  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation, Deputy  Bob  Lanigan  radios  for 
assistance.  He  has  two  individuals  with  a 
buck.  They  have  resident  hunting  licenses 
but  he  suspects  they  are  nonresidents. 
After  talking  with  them.  I’m  suspicious  also. 
We  split  them  up  and  after  a bit  they  admit 
they  are  students  at  Grove  City  College  and 
residents  of  Ohio;  they  have  borrowed  the 
resident  hunting  licenses.  We  place  them 
under  arrest  and  take  them  to  District  Jus- 
tice Gabany’s  in  Mercer. 

In  the  evening  I travel  to  Greenville 
Hospital  to  check  on  the  condition  of  the 
hunting  accident  victim  and  interview  her 
brother  and  father,  who  witnessed  the 
shooting. 

November  30—  I spend  two  hours  on  the 
telephone  in  the  morning  as  reporters  call 
for  information  on  yesterday’s  accident. 
Then  Deputy  Lew  Dandrea  and  I go  to  the 
scene  with  a metal  detector  and  find  three 
fired  cartridge  cases  from  rounds  the 
offender  fired.  While  at  the  scene  we 
observe  a hunter  hunting  without  any  fluo- 
rescent orange  displayed.  He  settles  on  the 
spot  and  pleads  guilty  on  a field  acknowl- 
edgement. In  the  evening  I am  at  the  State 
Police  station.  The  two  residents  who  lent 
the  out-of-state  college  students  their 
license  are  there  to  pay  their  fines  on  field 
acknowledgements  of  guilt  for  lending  their 
licenses. 
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Chuck 


Living  in  the  woods,  I can  usually 
i steal  a moment  or  two  each  day. 
I spend  a quarter-hour  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  meadow  in  the  moonlight. 
I walk  up  to  the  gate  before  leaving  for 
the  office.  I grab  ten  minutes  to  pick 
caterpillars  off  the  black  walnut  sap- 
ling. I always  keep  my  eyes  and  ears 
open;  with  time  so  short,  I don’t  want 
anything  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Last  night,  after  work  and  after 
working  for  awhile  on  the  house  (noth- 
ing, by  the  way,  can  eat  up  free  time 
faster  than  building  your  own  home), 
I stole  a moment.  Dusk  was  coming  on. 
I walked  up  to  the  township  road, 
turned  right  for  a few  hundred  yards, 
and  turned  right  again,  onto  a grass- 
choked  lane  that  separates  our  woods 
from  the  logged-over  land.  I walked 
down  to  our  southeast  corner,  and 
followed  the  road  where  it  hooks  back 
across  our  land  toward  Oak  Pond.  This 
has  become  my  standard  route. 

I pad  along  in  sneakers  and  shorts, 
avoiding  the  blackberry  shoots  that 
push  up  through  the  grass.  Ahead,  a 
gangly  doe  in  her  red  summer  coat 
browses  sassafras.  She  winds  me,  and 
bounces  off  the  lane,  white  tail  whip- 
ping. Going  on,  I see  a yellow  slime 
mold  draping  an  oak  stump.  A pile  of 
bear  droppings  (full  of  seeds;  where  the 
bear  lucked  into  ripe  raspberries  is  any- 
body’s guess  — I haven’t  found  any  yet). 


A towhee.  Its  wings  break  the  stillness 
— a burst  of  six  beats,  a pause,  a half 
a dozen  more. 

I am  lifting  a fallen  limb  clear  of  the 
trail  when  something  flies  at  me.  It 
comes  down  the  center  of  the  lane, 
three  feet  off  the  ground.  It  is  dark 
brown  and  headless.  The  creature 
hangs  in  the  air  about  ten  feet  away, 
tail  down  and  long  wings  pumping;  the 
wind  from  its  wings  buffets  the  ferns 
below.  It  lands  on  a leaning  stick,  its 
body  lengthwise  to  the  perch.  A whip- 
poorwill. 

The  bird  utters  a rapid  whick-whick- 
whick.  It  flies  to  the  ground,  spreads  its 
wings  and  tail,  and  makes  a low,  roar- 
ing growl.  The  call  is  ventriloqual:  I 
fight  down  the  impukse  to  look  around 
and  see  if  a bird  is  going  to  whack  me 
from  behind. 

I know  from  the  way  the  bird  is  act- 
ing that  it  has  a nest  nearby.  I look  in 
the  laurel.  I take  a step,  checking  the 
ground  before  setting  my  foot  down. 
The  bird  flutters  past  my  face,  and  I 
glimpse  the  broad,  foreshortened  head 
and  gaping  mouth.  I find  a flattened 
spot  in  the  leaves,  with  droppings  scat- 
tered about.  After  another  tentative 
step  I spot  the  chicks. 

They  are  two,  squatting  side  by  side 
in  identical  postures,  like  a finely 
feathered  toad  beside  a mirror.  A male 
whippoorwill  calls  from  the  woods;  the 
light  is  failing  fast.  It  seems  wonderful 
and  incredible  that  in  three  weeks’ 
time,  these  two  will  fly. 

I brought  my  notebook  outside 
today.  I walked  about  a hundred  yards 
from  the  house  and  sat  against  an  oak. 
Gypsy  moths  — the  miserable,  leaf- 
eating caterpillar  stage  is  past  — flutter 
through  the  woods.  This  has  not  been 
a particularly  bad  year  for  the  pests;  the 
population  was  low,  and  the  caterpil- 
lars were  afflicted  with  a strange 
lethargy  that  caused  many  to  shrivel 
before  reaching  full  size,  and  others  not 
to  emerge  from  their  pupae.  Still,  male 
moths  by  the  dozens  flit  erratically 
through  the  forest,  searching  for 
females. 
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I am  startled  by  a yank.  I can’t  pin- 
point what  made  it.  It  sounds  like  a hen 
grouse  calling  her  chicks.  My  eyes 
search  the  knee-high  huckleberries,  but 
find  nothing.  Yank  — From  straight 
above.  I raise  my  head.  A nuthatch 
clings  to  the  trunk.  It  looks  me  in  the 
eye.  It  scoots  around  to  the  back  of  the 
tree,  sending  bits  of  bark  floating  down 
onto  my  head,  and  takes  off. 

Until  last  night,  it  had  been  over  a 
month  since  we'd  had  any  substantial 
rain.  Dust  lay  deep  along  the  berm  of 
the  road,  and  the  streams  trickled.  The 
raspberries  were  little  green  fists.  (It 
comes  to  me,  now,  where  the  bear  must 
have  gotten  his  berries;  near  water,  and 
the  closest  water  is  the  small  stream 
whose  upper  reaches  I am  heading 
toward  right  now.) 

Last  night  it  rained  hard.  The  rain 
came  in  bursts,  drumming  the  tin  roof; 
thunder  rumbled,  far  enough  away  not 
to  set  me  squirming,  close  enough  to 
make  me  snuggle  into  the  blankets. 
Now,  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning, 
I am  starting  down  the  township  road 
to  pick  up  yesterday’s  mail. 

Each  leaf  glistens.  The  treetrunks  are 
dark  and  wet.  An  orange  sun  angles 
through  the  woods,  and  a patch  of  blue 
shows  between  gray  clouds.  The  top  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  by  cloud;  the 
blue  gap  closes  and  a light  rain  starts 
to  fall. 

Out  in  the  cutover  land,  I pass  the 
nest  of  a blue-gray  gnatcatcher.  I 
spotted  the  cup  — woven  onto  an  up- 
ward-angling branch  near  the  top  of  an 
oak  — soon  after  it  had  been  built  in 
early  May.  I suppose  the  bird  thought 
the  tree  would  leaf  out.  In  fact,  it  will 
never  green  again:  killed  by  the  g>'psy 
moth.  Even  if  unexpected,  the  lack  of 
a canopy  apparently  did  not  dissuade 
the  gnatcatcher;  I could  see  its  tail  stick- 
ing out  of  the  cup  for  several  weeks  as 
it  brooded.  Then  I did  not  walk  the 
road  for  a month,  and  now  the  nest 
looks  empty. 

A catbird  squalls  from  the  brush, 
tangled  locust  and  aspen  and  black- 
berry and  sumac  and  elderberry  com- 
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peting  to  cover  the  stumps.  The  breeze 
smells  clean  and  sweet.  Deer  tracks 
stipple  the  mud  beside  the  road.  Some- 
thing crashes  through  the  brush  on  the 
other  side. 

You  can  steal  moments  very  nicely  in 
the  rain.  My  neighbor,  retired  and  with 
considerable  free  time,  puts  on  a slicker 
and  hip  boots  and  walks  all  over  the 
country  when  it  rains.  He  sees  a lot;  his 
eye  is  practiced  and  he  knows  the  coun- 
try well.  It  hurt  him  to  see  the  logging. 
It  w'as  the  second  time  he  had  seen  the 
trees  cut,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  The 
first  time  they  used  horses  to  skid  the 
logs,  he  told  me,  and  moved  their  mill 
with  its  steam-powered  saw  to  the  tim- 
ber. 


Not  much  mail.  A bank  statement 
and  a letter  from  a group  called  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  asking  for  money  to  fight 
“James  Watt  and  the  energy  giants.” 
“Make  no  mistake,”  the  letter  says. 
“Watt  is  cashing  in  America’s  greatest 
assets  — but  you  and  I won’t  see  any 
dividends.” 

I pocket  the  letters  and  turn  toward 
home.  I hesitate;  decide  to  eheek  the 
stream. 

Down  the  bank,  and  I am  among 
striped  maple,  tulip  poplar,  sassafras, 
and  ankle-thick  grapevines.  Big  white 
oaks  and  hemlocks  push  up  out  of 
sturdy  rhododendrons.  The  stream 
dances  between  mossy  rocks,  and  pools 
below  logs.  A toad  the  size  of  a penny 
blips  across  the  bank.  I kneel  and  drink 
the  rain. 

Coming  up  the  bank,  I find  a rasp- 
berry bush  laden  with  ripened  fruit.  I 
pick  a handful  and  pop  them  in  my 
mouth.  The  tang  is  instant,  high  and 
sweet.  The  seeds  crush  between  my 
teeth.  A red  stain  marks  my  palm. 

Five  feet  from  the  back  door,  a moth 
is  dying.  It  quiets  in  my  hand.  I go  get 
a lens. 

A brown,  tubular  tongue  protrudes 
from  a slit  between  the  moth’s  bulging 
eyes;  the  tongue’s  tip  is  covered  with 
tiny  hairs  — the  better  to  lick  up  dew, 
or  nectar?  The  legs,  banded  brown  and 
tan,  are  covered  with  spines.  The  fore- 
wings mix  grays,  browns,  and  blacks. 
When  lifted,  they  reveal  underwings 
marked  with  a double  band  of  red  as 


ruddy  as  a January  sunset.  Under  my 
fingers,  short  rods  of  pigments  fray  off, 
leaving  a tan  grid. 

The  breeze  takes  the  moth  out  of  my 
hand  and  deposits  it  in  the  weeds.  I 
walk  among  the  trees  and  find  a female 
gypsy  moth  astride  a pateh  of  eggs  the 
size  of  my  thumbnail.  The  eggs  are 
salmon-colored  and  coated  with  tiny 
tan  hairs.  The  moth  has  black  com- 
pound eyes  and  seems  to  lack  a tongue 
and  mouthparts  — perhaps  there  is  no 
need  for  feeding  in  this  final  stage  of 
life,  which  lasts  for  only  a few  days. 

I am  about  to  discard  this  shriveled 
husk  when  I catch  a green  glint.  I focus 
the  lens.  A wasp,  or  a fly,  strides  across 
the  moth’s  eye.  Its  wings  reflect  blue 
and  green  and  violet.  The  fly’s  anten- 
nae flicker;  its  abdomen  dips.  A brown 
needle  extends  from  its  tail  to  the  gray, 
matted  hair  at  the  base  of  the  moth’s 
eye.  I think  I see  something  left  behind. 
An  egg. 

I may  have  missed  the  blaek  raspber- 
ries, but  blackberries  are  sweet,  and 
mound  quickly  in  the  pail. 

I decide  to  stand  in  one  spot  and  see 
how  many  I ean  pick.  I stop  counting 
at  150.  Some  of  the  berries  are  glossy  — 
the  barely  ripe  ones.  Dead  ripe  berries 
have  a dull  sheen,  and  drop  off  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Relieved  of  their 
weight,  the  canes  rock  up  slowly. 

Time  spent  picking  berries,  I think, 
need  not  be  labeled  stolen.  Berry-piek- 
ing  rewards  in  three  ways.  It  soothes. 
It  keeps  you  quietly  occupied,  so  you 
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are  more  apt  to  see  things.  It  pays  you 
back  when  you  cover  a piece  of  wood- 
stove-toasted  bread  with  sweet  jam, 
and  begin  to  feel,  in  midwinter,  that 
summer  will  come  again. 

Tonight  I don’t  see  much.  An  assort- 
ment of  bugs,  beetles,  flies,  and  cater- 
pillars among  the  berries  and  thorns.  I 
hear  birds  — towhees,  wood  thrushes, 
and  robins,  only  the  robins  singing  with 
anything  approaching  enthusiasm. 

Three  quarts  in  an  hour.  Not  a rec- 
ord, but  not  bad,  either. 

My  neighbor  turned  79  last  month. 
Tonight  we  walk  along  the  township 
road,  and  he  shows  me  pennyroyal, 
cudweed,  evening  primrose,  horse- 
weed.  Joe-Pye-weed  nods  its  lavender 
head;  rabbits  crouch  in  the  powdery 
dust,  their  sides  heaving. 

We  tick  off  the  signs  of  fall  we  have 
been  noticing.  Beyond  the  shortening 
days,  there  is  the  goldenrod,  and  thistles 
going  to  seed.  Crickets  singing  at  night. 
The  husky  chitter  of  katydids. 

My  neighbor  stops  to  pull  Queen 
Anne’s  lace  — he  calls  it  wild  carrot.  He 
tugs  it  out  of  the  bank,  and  tosses  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  There  was  a 
time,  he  tells  me,  when  a farmer 
thought  nothing  of  going  out  in  his 
fields  and  weeding.  He  remembers 
rainy  days  when  he  and  his  uncle  and 
his  grandfather  would  cull  his  grand- 
father’s fields;  the  moist  soil  gave  up 
roots  easily. 


HERE  IS  THE  second  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as 
part  of  its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife” 
program.  This  program  is  intended  to  gener- 
ate financial  support  from  non-hunters  as 
well  as  hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contribu- 
tions are  used  to  fund  numerous  manage- 
ment programs  involving  non-game  species. 
Won’t  you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is 
$2,  the  decal  $1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567. 


We  pass  those  same  fields,  now' 
owned  by  people  who  live  somewhere 
else  — Philadelphia,  it  is  said.  Golden- 
rod  grows  thick.  The  pale  heads  of 
Queen  Anne’s  lace,  tight  and  turning 
brown,  spread  throughout  the  grass. 


Two  Tentative  Dates  for 
1984  Seasons  Revised 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  two  1984  hunting  seasons  have  been  revised 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Originally,  the  archery  season  had  been  tentatively 
slated  to  open  September  29,  the  early  small  game  season,  October  13.  With 
a tentative  opening  date  of  November  3 for  the  regular  small  game  season, 
the  archery  deer  and  early  small  game  seasons  would  have  been  a week 
longer  than  they  will  be  this  year.  Accordingly,  the  Game  Commission  has 
re-scheduled  the  tentative  opening  dates  for  1984.  The  tentative  opening  date 
for  next  year’s  archery  deer  season  now  is  October  6,  and  that  for  the  1984 
early  small  game  season  is  now  October  20.  The  tentative  opening  date  of 
November  3 for  the  1984  regular  small  game  season  remains  unchanged. 
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By  foreign  comparisons,  we’ve  . . . 


GOT  IT  GOOD 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


CHARLIE  PIERSON,  right,  TWAC  coach  from 
Cincinnati,  says  farewell  to  JOHN  VAN  DER 
MEER  from  the  Netherlands  where  no  bow- 
hunting is  permitted. 


OME  YEARS  AGO  I was  on  the 
verge  of  a bowhunting  trip  to  South 
Africa.  The  main  purpose,  believe  it  or 
not,  was  to  introduce  bow  hunting  to 
the  South  Africaners  on  a continent 
where  natives  still  use  the  bow  to  hunt. 
The  stateside  government  representa- 
tive expressed  considerable  interest. 
Everything  looked  fine  until  the  idea  hit 
Pretoria,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

When  discussing  hunting  with  for- 
eign archers  at  the  World  Tournament 
held  in  Pennsylvania  in  1969,  it  came 
as  a surprise  to  di.scover  that  bow  hunt- 


ing is  outlawed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Surprising,  because  most  of  our 
archery  heritage  evolved  from  Europe 
and  Asia  where  skills  and  tackle  were 
far  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  for  both  hunting  and  war. 

Admittedly,  most  of  the  information 
acquired  over  a period  of  years  has 
come  from  representatives  of  various 
countries  who  are  more  interested  in 
target  archery  than  in  hunting.  This  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  who  visit  these  shores  come  here 
for  target  tournaments.  Their  interest 
in  hunting  is  limited  even  where  it  is 
permitted  in,  for  instance,  Canada  and 
Australia.  But  the  more  information  I 
gather  from  abroad,  the  more  appreci- 
ation I acquire  for  what  we  have  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Various  reasons  are  given  for  outlaw- 
ing the  bow  and  arrow  as  a hunting 
arm,  but  none  make  much  sense.  To  get 
a more  in-depth  look  at  what  is  offered 
or  is  not  available,  I interviewed  arch- 
ers from  three  continents  at  The  World 
Archery  Center  this  summer.  Over  the 
46  years  that  TWAC  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, 39  countries  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  visitors 
could  speak  English,  as  my  foreign 
language  expertise  is  mainly  limited  to 
American,  Canadian,  and  Australian. 
Charlie  Pierson,  Cincinnati,  has  his 
language  problems  as  teacher  for  the 
advanced  coaching  of  students  who 
come  from  all  over  the  globe. 

John  Van  der  Meer,  Zeist,  the 
Netherlands,  reported  there  are 
approximately  6,000  archers  in  his 
country,  which  has  a population  about 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  However,  no  bow 
hunting  is  permitted  despite  the  fact 
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that  there  is  a fair  number  of  hares, 
some  ducks,  grouse,  ringnecks,  and 
quail.  Archers  have  tried  a number  of 
times,  without  success,  to  persuade  the 
government  to  permit  bow  hunting. 

There,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
the  old  arguments  against  bow  hunting 
crop  up  whenever  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned. Insufficient  killing  power  and 
cruelty  are  the  usual  excuses  for  not 
allowing  the  use  of  the  bow.  Never- 
theless, some  archers  do  shoot  the  ani- 
mal round  and  a few  hundred  shoot  the 
field  round.  Even  if  hunting  with  the 
bow  were  permitted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, it  would  be  restricted  to  limited 
government  and  private  land  where 
gunning  is  now  allowed. 

Report  from  Belgium 

Raoul  Theeuws,  Belgium,  had  a 
similar  report  from  his  country.  Hunt- 
ing is  limited  and  restricted  to  the  gun. 
It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that 
the  logo  for  the  Belgian  Olympic  Inter- 
federal  Commission  is  a Flemish  char- 
acter, Tijl.  This  figure  is  a throwback 
to  the  6th  century  when  Tijl  made  jokes 
against  the  government. 

Theeuws  himself  is  an  archery 
writer.  The  only  thing  that  I can 
understand  in  one  of  his  articles, 
because  it  was  interpreted  in  English, 
follows  the  basics  of  good  form  in: 
Staan  (standing);  Kepen  (nocking); 
Trekken  (drawing);  Ankeren  (holding); 
Lossen  (loosing). 

Haakon  Hasselgard,  Larvik,  Nor- 
way, painted  a much  brighter  picture 
from  the  standpoint  of  available  game, 
but  again  the  answer  was,  “No  bow 
hunting.”  His  country  has  an  animal 
similar  to  our  elk  and  some  30,000  rein- 
deer. Small  game  such  as  rabbits, 
grouse,  and  hares  are  plentiful.  There 
is  considerable  gunning.  The  first  step 
is  to  acquire  a license.  Then,  after  the 
game  is  taken,  the  hunter  must  pay  the 
U.S.  equivalent  of  about  $2  per  pound 
to  take  possession  of  what  he  has  shot. 
Most  of  the  hunting  is  done  in  nation- 
ally owned  woodlands. 

The  Italian  delegation,  composed  of 
five  men  and  one  lady,  brought  plenty 


of  archery  talent  but  bad  news  on  bow 
hunting.  Actually,  according  to  their 
spokesman,  there  is  practically  no  small 
game  in  Italy  and  the  only  big  game 
available  to  even  gunners  is  the  wild 
boar. 

Of  the  group,  Giancarlo  Ferrari, 
Milano,  holds  the  FITA  I indoor  record 
and  was  third  at  Montreal  and  Moscow 
in  the  Olympics.  Sante  Spigarelli, 
Rome,  is  the  world  record  holder  at  70 
meters.  Others  included  Sebastiano 
Marrone,  of  Ascoli  Piceno;  Antonio 
Aita,  of  Torino;  Andrea  Polloni,  of 
Milano;  Torrini  Lucia  Nocerino,  of 
Napoli.  Marrone  was  the  only  one  with 
any  hunting  experience.  He  shot  a deer 
in  Manitoba,  Canada,  when  he  was 
located  here  for  missile  training.  Each 
of  the  Italians  was  at  TWAC  to  take  the 
advanced  course  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Italian  Archery  Federation  with 
government  assistance.  There  are  now 
about  5,500  in  the  federation  with  a 
current  drive  to  bring  that  number  to 
10,000  archers. 

Unavailable  at  the  time  but  attend- 
ing TWAC  on  the  faculty,  was  Bill 
Shields,  who  works  in  Saudi  Arabia  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Archery  is  his 
favorite  sport.  But  he  can’t  even  take  a 


BARRY  McARDLE  and  his  daughter,  MINDY, 
the  Australian  Junior  Ladies  FITA  champion, 
provided  interesting  information  on  archery 
hunting  on  the  continent  where  the  bow  was 
unknown  for  thousands  of  years  after  being 
deveioped  or  introduced  on  every  other  con- 
tinent. 
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IMPORTANT! 

Agent’s  License  Issuing 
Fee  Raised 

The  issuing  agent’s  fee  for  each 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is 
now  50  cents. 

On  July  20,  Gov.  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh signed  House  Bill  596,  in- 
creasing the  agent’s  issuing  fee 
from  the  15,  20,  25  or  35  cents 
previously  charged  for  various 
licenses  to  a standard  50  cents. 
This  legislation  was  passed  after 
the  1983  licenses  were  printed,  so 
licenses  and  applications  carry  the 
old  fee.  However,  THE  CHANGE  IS 
EFFECTIVE  FOR  ALL  1983  HUNT- 
ING LICENSES-adult,  junior, 
senior,  muzzleloader,  and  antler- 
less. (There  is  no  issuing  fee  for 
bear  licenses.) 

DON’T  FORGET -WHEN  YOU 
APPLY  FOR  YOUR  ANTLERLESS 
LICENSE,  THE  TOTAL  COST  IS 
$3.50. 


bow  into  Saudi  Arabia  for  target  prac- 
tice because  of  that  country’s  regula- 
tions. 

It  was  encouraging  to  talk  with  Barry 
McArdle  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who 
was  at  TWAC  with  his  daughter 
Mindy,  15.  Actually,  Mindy  was 
responsible  for  the  two  of  them  being 
there  since  she  is  Australian  Junior 
Ladies’  FITA  champion  after  less  than 
four  years  of  shooting  the  bow.  She  was 
invited  on  a scholarship  from  TWAC, 
which  gained  her  a travel  grant  from 
the  Australian  government’s  Depart- 
ment of  Sport  Youth  and  Recreation. 

However,  Barry  is  an  archer  of  note 
in  his  own  right,  being  the  overall  tar- 
get champion  in  Au-stralia.  It  was  inter- 
esting speaking  with  him  about  hunting 
on  a continent  where  the  bow  was 
unknown  for  thousands  of  years  after 
being  introduced  to  or  having  origi- 
nated in  every  other  continent  of  the 
world.  He  said  that  most  of  the  bow 
hunting  is  in  New  South  Wales,  South- 


ern Australia,  and  Victoria  provinces. 
Bow  fish  hunting  is  also  permitted  in  his 
country  although  it  is  restricted  to  man- 
made and  natural  impoundments. 
Stream  shooting  is  not  permitted. 

Wild  boar  is  one  of  the  favored 
quarry  for  bow  hunters.  These  are  Rus- 
sian imports  with  all  the  ferocity  and 
bad  temper  inherent  in  these  animals. 
However,  kangaroos  are  open  to  hunt- 
ing year  round  with  no  limit.  McArdle 
said  the  kangaroo  is  relatively  easy  to 
hunt,  but  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
animal  if  not  handled  properly.  A 
wounded  kangaroo  will  grab  a person 
with  its  small  front  feet  and  then  dis- 
embowel its  victim  with  its  powerful 
hind  legs  and  claws.  A number  of 
people  have  been  killed  by  them  at  zoos 
and  recreation  areas.  If  they  are  poked 
at  or  feel  threatened,  they  are  apt  to 
make  their  move.  A few  children  have 
been  killed  because  of  failure  to  respect 
the  animal’s  sensitive  nature.  Overkill- 
ing of  kangaroos  by  market  hunters  is 
becoming  serious  in  Australia  where 
measures  may  be  taken  to  better  con- 
trol the  harvest.  Although  natives  will 
not  eat  the  meat,  it  is  considered  a 
delicacy  in  such  places  as  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  some  talk  of 
licensing  the  compound  bow. 

Other  Animals 

Other  animals  available  to  hunters 
are  feral  donkeys  and  camels  which 
escaped  from  their  owners  many  years 
ago.  Where  jackrabbits  once  threatened 
the  sheep  herds  by  decimating  grazing 
lands,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  today 
is  the  plain  old  house  cat.  These  animals 
have  propagated  to  an  astonishing 
degree  and  are  today  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  predators. 

The  better  known  dingo,  the  wild 
dog  of  Australia,  is  not  the  villain  it  is 
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HERMAN  GAGNE  represented  Quebec’s  3000 
archers  who  have  tremendous  small  and  big 
game  archery  hunting  opportunities. 


THE  ITALIAN  delegation  included,  from  left 
to  right,  ANDREA  POLLONI,  GIANCARLO 
FERRARI,  ANTONIO  AITA,  SANTE  SPIGAR- 
ELLI,  AND  SEBASTIANO  MARRONE. 


reported  to  be,  aecording  to  McArdle. 
The  wild  dogs  make  excellent  pets. 
Many  people  have  tamed  them  and  find 
they  are  quite  trustworthy  around  chil- 
dren and  are  even  used  to  herd  sheep. 
On  the  other  hand,  professionals  are 
hired  to  shoot  the  feral  cats  which  are 
threatening  all  bird  life. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  the 
some  5,000  bow  hunters  and  2,000  tar- 
get archers  in  Australia  is  the  cost  of 
tackle.  Good  arrows  sell  for  over  $10 
each  in  Australian  money. 

Closer  home,  Herman  Gagne,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  is  representative  of  some 
3,000  archers  in  that  Canadian  prov- 
ince. Bow  hunting  has  come  on  heav- 
ily there  and  two-thirds  of  the  archers 
today  are  participants.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  them  shoot  the  compound.  Que- 
bec is  one  of  the  provinces,  however, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a hunter 
safety  course  before  a hunting  license 
can  be  obtained. 

Field  and  animal  rounds  are  increas- 
ingly popular  in  Quebec,  according  to 
Herman.  Every  other  Sunday  during 
the  winter  there  are  indoor  animal 
shoots  in  Montreal.  Compounds  are  not 
permitted  in  official  FITA  tour- 
naments, but  the  Canadians  shoot  them 
anyway  in  local  competition.  There  are 


three  classes  of  compound  bow  shoot- 
ers: unlimited,  fingers  and  pin  sight, 
and  barebow. 

In  this  brief  look  around,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  development  or  retro- 
gression of  bow  hunting  in  the  parts  of 
the  world  mentioned.  There  is  no  bow 
hunting,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  of 
Europe  where  the  longbow  originated 
and  was  the  mainstay  of  both  hunters 
and  warriors  for  thousands  of  years. 
Australia,  with  less  than  15  million 
population  and  roughly  80  percent  the 
size  of  Europe,  has  adopted  the  bow  for 
its  relatively  small  numbers  who  are 
scattered  chiefly  along  the  coast.  Not 
much  is  known  here  about  bow  hunting 
in  Asia,  but  most  of  its  governments 
look  askance  at  anything  they  do  not 
directly  control.  In  many  countries,  the 
reason  is  a scarcity  of  game.  In  others, 
it  is  likely  fear  of  the  people  that  leads 
to  restriction. 

Biggest  Slice 

No  matter  how  you  cut  it,  we  have 
the  biggest  slice  of  the  hunting  pie. 
Within  this  country,  Pennsylvanians  are 
blessed  with  a hearty  game  population 
and  as  much  freedom  to  pursue  it  as 
sound  game  management  will  permit. 
WeVe  got  it  good. 
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A QUICK  LOOK  AT 
THE  284  CALIBER 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


66  JTS  ALMOST  3:30,”  Bill  Nichols 

X said.  “Here’s  my  plan.” 

He  drew  a rough  outline  in  the  snow, 
showing  me  where  to  head  for.  He 
would  make  a wide  circle  and  come 
down  a ravine.  I found  my  spot  a half- 
mile  down  in  the  ravine.  Now,  it  was 
just  a matter  of  waiting.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  antlerless  season. 

By  4:30,  I was  having  doubts,  but  ten 
minutes  later,  a deer  came  into  view 
150  yards  away.  It  stopped,  but  all  I 
could  see  was  tbe  head  and  hips.  It  was 
a big  doe,  but  I wouldn’t  chance  a neck 
shot  through  heavy  brush,  and  no  way 
would  I shoot  at  the  rear  quarters.  The 
deer  milled  around  for  a minute  be- 
fore moving  down  the  ravine.  Again, 
it  stopped,  but  nothing  was  visible 
exeept  the  paunch.  My  luck  ran  out, 
and  the  deer  disappeared. 

I was  so  sure  the  doe  had  left  the 
area,  I began  making  plans  for  the  next 
day’s  hunt.  Bight  then,  a doe  appeared 
less  than  100  yards  below.  It  was  a 
broadside  shot,  and  I glued  the  Dual- 
X reticle  two  inehes  behind  the  shoulder 


TYPICAL  284-caliber  bullets  are  the  Speer 
175-gr.  Grand  Slam,  designed  for  moose,  etc., 
and  the  165-  and  130-gr.  spitzer,  intended  for 
game  in  the  deer  to  elk  categories. 


and  fired.  One  leap  and  the  deer  was 
gone. 

I eased  open  the  lever  on  the  Ruger 
No.  1 7mm  Mauser  and  caught  the 
empty.  From  all  appearances,  my  shot 
had  been  a clean  miss.  But  I found  that 
hard  to  accept,  as  I’d  had  a solid  rest 
against  a tree  and  I’d  reeently  zeroed 
my  rifle.  To  top  it  off,  I was  testing 
Speer’s  new  175-grain  Grand  Slam  bul- 
let. Everything  I had  done  in  getting 
the  rifle  ready  was  for  this  type  of  shot. 

When  I moved  down  the  slope,  I 
found  a dozen  deer  trails  that  looked 
fresh,  but  nothing  indicating  a hit.  Still, 
I found  it  hard  to  believe  I had  missed 
a foot-square  target.  Looking  back,  I 
realized  I wasn’t  far  enough  downhill. 
Twenty  yards  deeper,  I found  a single 
set  of  tracks  and  plenty  of  evidence  the 
bullet  had  connected.  I found  the  doe 
nearly  75  yards  away.  The  bullet  had 
entered  just  behind  the  shoulder.  I was 
puzzled  why  the  deer  hadn’t  dropped 
sooner,  but  I’ll  get  to  that  later. 

The  7mm  (284)  caliber  has  appealed 
to  me  for  years.  This  affection  didn’t 
generate  from  having  good  success  with 
the  powerful  7mm  Remington  Mag- 
num cartridge.  I liked  the  slender  7mm 
bullet  when  the  old  7x57  Mauser  was 
about  the  only  available  commercial 
cartridge  for  this  caliber.  I didn’t  desert 
the  old  7mm  Mauser  even  when  the 
outstanding  Winchester  284  appeared, 
though  I was  convinced  the  new  car- 
tridge was  headstamped  “Pennsylvania 
Whitetail.”  The  demise  of  the  Win- 
chester 284  still  rankles  me. 

The  7mm  Mauser  began  its  life  as  a 
military  ereation  when  it  was  conceived 
back  around  1892.  A year  or  so  later, 
Spain  introduced  a new  Mauser  which 
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nine  decades  later  still  carries  the 
handle  of  “Spanish  Mauser.”  Reming- 
ton adopted  the  cartridge  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  brought  it  out 
in  several  rifles.  Winchester  got  into  the 
act  with  their  Model  54  and  70  outfits. 

In  today’s  hunting  atmosphere,  the 
old  7mm  Mauser  has  few  followers, 
but,  in  truth,  it's  a terrific  deer  car- 
tridge. It’s  more  than  adequate  for  both 
whitetail  deer  and  black  bear.  I believe 
my  failure  to  down  the  doe  instantly 
came  from  use  of  the  heavy,  tough  slug. 
The  175-grain  Grand  Slam  is  designed 
for  elk,  moose,  and  similar  big  stuff, 
and  didn’t  meet  enough  resistance  here 
to  open  up.  I would  have  been  much 
better  off  with  Speer’s  130-grain  spitzer 
bullet. 

7x57  Not  Underpowered 

The  old  Mauser  cartridge  is  not 
underpowered  as  many  modern  hunt- 
ers tend  to  think.  Handloaded  for  a 
strong  rifle,  it’s  not  too  far  under  the 
Winchester  270  or  Remington’s  7mm 
Express.  This  should  send  to  the 
showers  the  false  belief  that  the  ex- 
military cartridge  is  onhj  a 30-30  with 
a rimless  head.  That’s  not  true! 

A 120-grain  bullet  can  be  pushed  out 
the  muzzle  of  the  7x57  3,000  fps.  A 
favorite,  the  130-grain  Speer,  will  do 
better  than  2,800  fps.  Even  the 
160-grain  Speer  slug  gets  over  2,600  fps. 
The  175-grain  slug  can  hit  2,500  fps 
with  a max  load  of  4895,  according  to 
the  Third  Edition  of  the  Hornadij 
Handbook.  Tve  always  felt  the 
150-grain  slug  was  best  for  the  30-30, 
and  it  has  a top  muzzle  velocity  of  2,400 
fps  out  of  a carbine.  The  7x57  Mauser 
is  far  superior  to  the  30-30. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rave  notices 
lavished  on  the  Remington  7mm  Mag- 


FIVE  OF  Lewis’s  favorite  284-caliber  rifles, 
from  top:  M788  Remington  7mm-08,  3-9x 
Bushnell;  M77  Ruger  284,  2-7x  Redfield; 
Ruger  No.  1 7mm  Magnum,  4-12x  Redfield; 
Model  Seven  Remington  7mm-08, 12x  Burris 
(used  for  load  testing);  and  No.  1 7x57mm 
with  1V2-4V2  Weaver. 


num  fell  on  deaf  ears  when  Phil  Sharpe 
and  Dick  Hart  came  forth  with  their 
7x61  S&H  Magnum  in  early  1950.  At 
that  time,  the  7mm  (284)  bullet  was 
associated  with  the  old  7mm  Mauser 
and  had  a very  small  following  among 
Pennsylvania  whitetail  hunters.  Yet, 
this  new  belted-head  creation  had  all 
the  requisites  for  a long-range  deer 
or  black  bear  cartridge.  With  the 
120-grain  bullet,  muzzle  velocity  was 
around  3,400  fps,  developing  over 
3,000  pounds  of  energv’.  Going  to  the 
130-grain  .slug,  velocity  was  still  close 
to  3,300  fps.  The  160-grain  bullet  left 
the  muzzle  at  just  over  3,000  fps  and  the 
175-grain  just  under.  The  ballistics  on 
the  Remington  7mm  Mag  are  so  simi- 
lar, there’s  no  need  to  show  them. 

New  converts  to  the  Remington  crea- 
tion are  quick  to  point  out  the  7x61 
doesn’t  come  up  to  their  favorite.  The 
older  fellows  who  watched  the  birth  of 
the  7x61  Sharpe  & Hart  are  cphck  to  de- 
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fend  their  ehampion.  Like  most  gun 
arguments,  there’s  no  middle  ground, 
but  it’s  mueh  like  arguing  over  whieh 
eame  first,  the  ehicken  or  the  egg. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  a 7mm  column 
not  to  mention  the  7mm  Weatherby 
which  appeared  during  the  early  World 
War  II  years.  This  cartridge  was  based 
on  a shortened  300  H&H  case  necked 
down  to  accept  the  284  bullet.  It  re- 
portedly had  a tremendous  muzzle 
velocity  of  nearly  3,500  fps  with  a 
139-grain  bullet  and  slightly  over  3,000 
fps  with  some  handloads  in  the 
175-grain  slug  — velocities  which  must 
have  required  unusually  long  barrels. 
Its  popularity  stemmed  from  the  avail- 
ability of  commercially  loaded  car- 
tridges, but  like  the  7x61,  it  may  have 
been  ahead  of  its  time.  The  7mm  Rem- 
ington Magnum  now  holds  the  spot- 
light, but  there’s  not  a nickel’s  worth  of 
difference  among  these  three  284  belted 
case  Magnums. 

Remington’s  280  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a fine  big  game  cartridge,  and 
should  have  made  the  major  leagues  in 
a hurry.  The  280  is  definitely  a 7mm 
using  the  284  bullet.  Its  case  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  30-06  and  is  a derivative  of 
that  cartridge.  It’s  very  close  to  the 
Winchester  270,  but  purposely  was 
made  slightly  longer  to  prevent  acci- 


FROM  LEFT:  7mm  Remington  Magnum,  7mm 
Remington  Express,  7x57  Mauser,  284  Win- 
chester, 7mm-08  Remington.  These  7mm’s 
(actual  bullet  diameter  .284)  provide  out- 
standing performance  in  the  world’s  game 
fields. 
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dental  chambering  in  the  270.  Reming- 
ton offered  it  first  in  their  740  auto- 
loader and  later  in  their  760  slide  action 
and  721  and  725  bolt  actions.  I partic- 
ularly liked  it  in  the  760  pump.  I shot 
a number  of  these  slide  actions  during 
my  sight-in  range  days,  and  was  always 
impressed  with  the  accuracy  offered  by 
this  combination. 

The  280  fell  by  the  wayside,  prob- 
ably due  to  its  closeness  to  the  270.  I 
may  be  stepping  on  some  toes,  but  I feel 
the  280  has  a slight  edge  over  the 
270  — and  the  270  Winchester  itself  is  a 
super  big  game  cartridge. 

When  it  was  evident  the  280  was 
beyond  recall.  Remington  renamed  it 
the  7mm  Express.  The  dimensions  of 
the  7mm  Express  are  the  same  as  the 
old  280  Remington,  but  some  extra 
velocity  is  offered  in  the  renamed  car- 
tridge. 

I have  often  mentioned  that  the 
30-06  case  has  fostered  a host  of  off- 
spring such  as  the  270  and  25-06.  Well, 
a newer  cartridge  is  accumulating  a 
rather  impressive  family  too  — namely, 
the  308  Winchester. 

7.62mm  Into  308  Winchester 

A few  years  after  things  settled  down 
from  the  Rig  War,  Winchester  took  the 
7.62mm  NATO  cartridge  (adopted  by 
the  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization)  and  made  it  a 
civilian  by  calling  it  the  308  Winches- 
ter. I won’t  get  involved  with  the  308 
here,  except  to  say  it  fathered  the  243 
Winchester  in  1955,  and  in  1979  Rem- 
ington squeezed  it  to  a 7mm  and  tagged 
it  the  7mm-08. 

Remington  hit  the  market  with  this 
new  cartridge  in  their  Model  788  and 
700  BDL  rifles,  and  it’s  very  possible 
this  cartridge  will  become  synonymous 
with  whitetail  hunting.  I’m  not  saying 
that  just  to  be  kind  to  a new  rod;  it  has 
every  characteristic  the  deer  hunter 
needs.  On  top  of  that,  it’s  pleasant  to 
shoot. 

Sticking  with  the  Hornady  Hand- 
book, it  shows  the  120-grain  slug  can  be 
given  a velocity  of  2,800  fps.  Dropping 
down  a couple  of  grains  still  moves  the 
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slug  out  the  muzzle  at  over  2,600  fps, 
which  is  plenty  for  deer.  With  the  139- 
grain  bullet,  2,500  fps  is  easy,  which  I 
think  would  be  ideal  for  whitetail  hunt- 
ing. I have  fired  this  particular  load 
many  times  from  the  benchrest,  and  the 
accuracy  with  the  Remington  788 
Model  is  somewhere  in  the  2-inch  class. 
Bob  Bell’s  does  a bit  better,  usually  put- 
ting 3 shots  in  IV2  inches  or  so. 

Recent  Remington 

Recently,  Remington  introduced 
their  new  Model  Seven  lightweight, 
and  the  one  I’m  using  weighs  only 
7 V2 -pounds  with  a 12x  Burris  scope  in- 
stalled for  testing.  I haven’t  fired 
reloads  in  it  yet,  but  I’m  getting  under 
iy2-inch  3-shot  groups  at  100  yards 
with  140-grain  factory  fodder.  That’s 
exceptional  accuracy  for  this  type  of 
rifle. 

The  action  is  Remington  all  the  way 
and  is  brand  new,  not  simply  a produc- 
tion line  pickup  from  a previous  model. 
It  has  an  interesting  feature,  a cover 
piece  extending  from  the  receiver  over 
the  forward  part  of  the  bolt.  This  circle 
of  metal  serves  as  a bolt  guide  and  aids 
in  producing  smoother,  more  positive 
bolt  travel. 

Remington  points  out  that  the  Model 
Seven  is  equipped  with  a hinged  steel 
floorplate  for  fast,  easy  cartridge 
removal  without  running  the  shells 
through  the  action.  Well,  hinged 
floorplates  have  countless  admirers,  but 
I’m  not  among  em’.  I dislike  floorplates 
in  general  and  hinged  ones  especially. 
Almost  every  time  I tried  to  open  one 
for  fast  removal  of  the  shells,  I broke 
a thumbnail  in  the  process  and  lost  all 
the  shells  in  a foot  of  snow  or  brass-col- 
ored leaves.  Properly  designed  — and  I 
mean  properly  designed  — nothing  beats 
a detachable  magazine  in  a deer  rifle, 
I feel.  That’s  just  one  man’s  opinion,  of 
course. 

This  new  entry  should  have  a great 
appeal  to  the  female  hunter  or  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  a lightweight  rifle. 
Basically,  the  Model  Seven  weighs  6V4 
pounds.  It  has  an  IbVi-inch  tapered 
barrel.  I have  to  say  it’s  slim  and  stylish. 


IN  THE  END,  after  all  the  theories  have  been 
theorized,  everything  comes  down  to  actual 
hunting  results.  And  the  284  caliber,  as  in  the 
M77  Huger,  has  proven  itself  one  of  the  best. 


It  feels  good,  is  well  balanced  and  quick 
to  point.  Stock  dimensions  are  a bit 
straighter  than  the  average  centerfire 
rifle.  This  helps  the  appearance.  Even 
more  important,  it  combines  with  the 
shorter  overall  length  to  create  a very 
quick-mounting  rifle.  The  stock 
measures  13%  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  trigger  to  the  end  of  the  rubber  re- 
coil pad.  Just  right! 

7mm-08  Wagon 

I look  for  a lot  of  rifle  manufactur- 
ers to  climb  onto  the  7mm-08  wagon  in 
the  near  future.  It’s  probably  the  best 
7mm  cartridge  available  today  for  the 
smaller  big  game. 

The  284  caliber  dates  back  over  90 
years.  Instead  of  losing  ground  to  other 
calibers,  it  gives  the  270  and  some  of  the 
308  chamberings  a run  for  their  money. 
The  new  7mm’s  are  turning  in  impres- 
sive results  on  the  silhouette  range  as 
well  as  in  the  big  game  woods.  This 
doesn’t  mean  a deer  hunter  should  give 
up  on  the  other  fine  calibers,  but  with 
all  the  284  caliber  has  to  offer,  I expect 
it  to  be  around  for  another  century  or 
more. 
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Civil  “reimbursement”  penalties  for  ille- 
gally killing  wildlife  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Washington  State  legislature.  A $1000 
penalty  must  be  paid  by  everyone  con- 
victed of  illegally  killing  a moose,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep  or  mountain  goat;  and  a 
$500  penalty  for  deer,  bear,  cougar  and 
elk  poached.  This  fine  is  in  addition  to 
any  criminal  fines  or  penalties,  and  it  may 
not  be  waived,  suspended,  modified  or 
deferred. 


As  a result  of  an  extensive  2-year 
undercover  investigation  called  “Oper- 
ation Eagle,”  up  to  50  people  could  be 
arrested  for  killing  and  selling  bald  and 
golden  eagles.  Between  200  and  300 
eagles  were  killed  to  supply  items  for  a 
black  market  enterprise  dealing  in  repro- 
ductions of  Indian  artifacts.  An  eagle 
was  allegedly  worth  up  to  $1000. 


Trapping  has  been  banned  on  federal 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  unless  the  legislation  creat- 
ing the  park  specifically  permitted  trapping. 
Last  winter,  after  it  was  discovered  that 
rules  governing  park  services  lands  spe- 
cifically mentioned  only  hunting  and 
fishing,  proposed  rule  changes  were  in- 
troduced to  include  trapping.  During  the 
120-day  comment  period,  1721  letters  were 
received  regarding  the  trapping  issue,  but 
only  137  were  in  support  of  trapping. 


The  amount  of  energy  needed  to  make 
a pound  of  aluminum  has  been  reduced 
22  percent  from  1972  levels,  two  years 
ahead  of  the  schedule  voluntarily  estab- 
lished in  1979  by  the  aluminum  industry. 


A high  bid  of  $32,000  was  received  for 
a desert  bighorn  sheep  permit  in  a sealed 
bid  auction  conducted  by  the  Utah  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Energy. 
The  bid  was  submitted  by  the  Foundation 
for  North  American  Wildlife  Sheep.  The 
money  from  this  special  permit  is  used 
exclusively  for  desert  bighorn  sheep  man- 
agement. 


The  federal  legislative  proposal  to 
transfer  monies  collected  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  handguns  from  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  wildlife  restoration  pro- 
gram to  a “crime  victims  compensation 
trust  fund”  would  result  in  a $1,108,900 
reduction  in  Pennsylvania’s  allocation. 


The  Foundation  for  North  American  Wild 
Sheep  and  Game  Conservation  Interna- 
tional each  contributed  $6250  to  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation  (NSSF) 
to  be  used  to  supply  2000  schools  with  the 
“Un-endangered  Species”  filmstrip.  This 
program  featuring  the  sportsman’s  role  in 
wildlife  restoration  has  been  provided  to 
18,000  schools  over  the  past  three  years, 
but  50,000  more  schools  don’t  yet  have  this 
program.  The  NSSF  is  seeking  additional 
support  in  getting  this  message  to  all  young 
people. 


The  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  has  enacted  a “Riparian  Land  Tax 
Incentive  Program”  to  provide  financial 
motivation  to  property  owners  for  protec- 
ting stream  bank  habitat.  Landowners 
receive  a complete  property  tax  exemption 
for  lands  adjoining  a stream  if  the  strip  of 
land  within  100  feet  of  the  stream— the 
riparian  zone— is  managed  according  to  a 
plan  agreed  to  by  the  landowner  and 
department  biologists.  Proper  manage- 
ment of  these  areas  benefits  fish  and 
wildlife  and  also  reduces  soil  erosion.  In 
addition,  landowners  can  also  receive  an 
income  tax  credit  for  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  expenditures  made  for  instream 
improvements. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 

VELVET 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEER 
TAGGING  REGULATIONS 


Within  an  hour  after  the  deer  is 
harvested,  and  before  the  deer 
is  moved,  the  deer  ear  tag 
must  be  filled  out  in  ink. 


Tear  off  the  deer  ear  tag  along 
the  perforations. 


Use  a sharp  knife  to  cut  out  2 tri- 
angles showing  the  month 

and  date  of  kill.  In  this  ex- 

ample,  the  deer  was  har- 
vested on  November 
29 


Remove  Backing  B and  bring 
Point  A of  the  tag  around  the 
edge  of  the  ear.  Press 
Point  A to  Point  B (ad 
hesive  surfaces  to 
each  other). 


Slit  the  deer’ 
ear  half  an  inch 
from  the  side  — 
near  the  base— 
and  insert  Point 
A through  the 
slit. 


REMEMBER,  the  ear  tag 
must  remain  attached  to 
the  ear  of  the  deer  until 
removed  by  a licensed 
taxidermist,  or  until  the 
head  is  discarded. 


I 


IT  IS  NOT  LEGAL  TO  ATTACH  ANY  TAG  TO  A DEER'S  ANTLERS 
OR  ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  DEER. 


The  SPORT  Program  which  stands  for 
Sportsmen  Policing  Onr  Ranks  Together  — is  one 
of  the  most  popular  projects  ever  initiated 
hy  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  has 
been  adopted  hy  a dozen  other  states  and 
Canadian  provinces,  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  every- 
where. To  make  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to 
show  our  feelings,  the  items  displayed  above 
hy  Pam  Jury  are  available  from  the  PCC's 
Division  of  Information  and  Education,  P.O.  Rox 
1.567,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17105-1567,  at  the 
following  prices,  delivered:  SPORT  hat,  $4.00; 
SPORT  license  plate.  $4.00;  SPORT  tie 

tack.  $3., 50. 
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Deeeiiiher  is  the  month  PennsvK ania's  uun  hunters  wait  h)r  all 
year  lone.  It  s the  month  of  the  deer,  even  when  the  season  starts 
in  N'(jvemher  and  lasts  onlv'  two  weeks.  This  is  the  time  we  have 
t(}  he  in  the  woods.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  no  matter  what 
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New  Bird  Book  . . . 


Birds  Of  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  announce  publication  of 
Birds  oj  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Conservation.  This  completely 
new  hardcover  book  replaces  the  Commission’s  50-year-old  Pennsylvania  Birdlife. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  was  written  by  Jim  and  Lillian  Wakeley.  Jim,  who  has 
made  a profession  out  of  his  lifelong  interest  in  birds,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  wildlife  ecology  at  Penn  State  University’s  School  of 
Forest  Resources.  Lillian  is  a geologist  at  the  university’s 
Materials  and  Research  Lab,  and  is  also  a freelance  writer 
specializing  in  articles  concerning  the  impacts  of  science 
and  technology  on  society.  The  authors  have  combined 
their  talents  to  provide  the  most  scientifically  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  birds  in  a style  easily  understandable  to  everyone 
interested  in  learning  more  about  Pennsylvania’s  avian  fauna. 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania  complements  the  popular  field  guides 
' covering  far  more  than  bird  identification  techniques.  It  in- 
cludes extensive  sections  on  breeding  behavior,  nesting  strategies, 
migrations,  flight  adaptations,  and  the  good  and  bad  sides  of 
birds.  There’s  a detailed  chapter  of  proven  techniques  — 
from  winter  feeding  to  planting  beneficial  trees  and  shrubs 
— for  attracting  birds  to  suburban  lawns  and  rural  proper- 
ties. Other  chapters  cover  the  history  of  bird  conservation 
in  this  country,  the  laws  protecting  birds,  and  the  ways 
scientists  and  amateurs  study  birds.  For  aspiring  bird- 
watchers, one  chapter  tells  the  most  logical  way  to  begin  studying  birds. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  specific  kinds  of  birds  most  likely 
to  be  seen  in  Pennsylvania.  Unlike  most  field  guides  which  categorize  birds  ac- 
cording to  their  scientific  relationships  or  color,  however,  species  are  grouped 
naturally  here  according  to  the  habitat  type  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
found.  Habitat  categories  are:  fields,  suburban  gardens  and  city  parks;  forest 
margins  and  second  growth;  deciduous  forests;  coniferous  and  mixed  forests; 
marshes;  and  ponds  and  lakes. 

The  214-page  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  accurate  line  drawings  by 
George  Lavanish,  also  of  Penn  State  a;id  a frequent  contributor  to  GAME 
NEWS,  many  photos,  and  is  supplemented  with  40  full-color  pages  featuring 
the  Game  Gommission’s  popular  bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS  covers. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  will  appeal  to  bird  lovers  of  all  ages  and  levels  of  exper- 
tise—whether  seasoned  veterans  of  birdwatching  excursions  around  the  world, 
or  individuals  who  just  want  to  know  more  about  the  birds  .seen  around  the 
neighborhood. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  ready  for  distribution  shortly.  To  order,  write 
Publications,  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  Price  for  this  hardbound  book  is  $10,  delivered. 


Sometimes  The  Driver  Gets 

The  Buck 

By  Ken  Strickland,  Jr. 


I HADN’T  been  deer  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania since  1976,  but  the  fever  hit 
me  again  late  last  summer.  Each  year 
since  my  dad  retired  in  1965  and  moved 
back  to  his  boyhood  home  of  Nicholson, 
I’d  thought  about  going.  Yet,  I’d  made 
it  only  twice  — once  in  1974,  when  I 
shot  a 6-point,  and  again  two  years 
later  when  I’d  been  skunked. 

Even  though  I’d  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  in  1979,  something  always  came 
up  to  keep  me  away.  But  I had  an 
added  incentive  this  time.  My  dad’s 
80th  birthday  would  fall  midway 
through  the  season.  So  on  a hot  August 
afternoon  I picked  up  the  phone  at  my 
house  in  Virginia  and  called  to  let  him 
know  I was  coming. 

My  dad’s  good  friend  Margaret  Sum- 
ner gave  us  permission  to  hunt  on  her 
farm  on  Squire’s  Hill,  just  west  of 
Nicholson.  Deer  were  abundant,  she 
said.  I planned  to  arrive  early  enough 
on  the  Sunday  before  opening  day  to 
scout  the  area  we’d  be  hunting,  but  an 
ice  storm  delayed  me  until  late  after- 
noon and  then  it  was  too  rainy  and  mis- 
erable to  go  out.  Dad  said  it  wouldn’t 
be  a problem.  He’d  put  me  on  a good 
stand  for  the  opening  hours  and  we’d 
look  around  later. 

My  hunting  partners  would  be  Dad 
and  my  nephew  Leroy  James,  who  had 
a broken  leg  with  a walking  cast  on  it. 
We’d  later  team  up  with  Paul  An- 
carana.  He  owned  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty and  hunted  from  a tree  house 
which  he  rarely  left.  It  didn’t  take  me 
long  to  figure  out  if  there  was  any  driv- 
ing to  be  done.  I’d  be  doing  it. 

Opening  morning  was  misty  and 
rainy  across  much  of  the  state,  but  it 
was  only  cloudy  in  our  area.  Dad  drove 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  his 
Blazer.  He  intended  to  take  a stand 
halfway  up  a wooded  ridge  that  paral- 


leled the  fields.  Leroy  would  go  back 
to  where  the  ridge  descended  and  stand 
on  a large  rockpile  where  he  had  killed 
a buck  during  the  first  hour  of  the  1981 
season.  I was  put  near  a large  tree  at 
the  forward  edge  of  the  ridge. 

It  was  7:30  before  I saw  my  first 
deer,  a large  doe  that  came  into  view 
in  the  trees  below  me.  It  must  have 
spotted  me,  for  it  suddenly  leaped  into 
high  gear,  flag  raised,  and  disappeared 
to  my  right.  An  hour  later  three  deer 
came  toward  me  on  the  left  and  turned 
to  cross  in  front  of  me.  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  antlers  on  one,  but  before  I 
could  get  a shot  off  all  three  swung 
around  and  moved  out  of  sight.  I could 
make  them  out  going  single  file  through 
a thicket  of  pines.  I could  have  had  a 
good  shot  at  any  one  of  them  but  the 
pine  boughs  kept  me  from  telling  which 
one  was  the  buck.  I hoped  they’d  con- 
tinue on  their  course  toward  Dad  and 
Leroy.  But  as  time  went  by  and  no  shots 
were  fired,  I concluded  they  had  got- 
ten through  our  net. 

Dad  and  Leroy  came  by  at  II  o’clock 
and  we  headed  in  for  lunch.  The 
buck  had,  indeed,  eluded  them.  Dad 
reported  seeing  two  does  and  Leroy 
hadn’t  seen  anything.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  revise  his  opinion  of  how  easy 
it  was  to  bag  a deer. 

Only  Does 

Back  at  Margaret’s  house  we  sur- 
veyed a lower  field  with  binoculars. 
Paul’s  tree  house  was  plainly  visible  at 
the  far  end  of  the  field.  In  the  center 
of  the  field  two  does  grazed.  We 
checked  with  Paul  by  phone  to  find  he 
had  seen  only  does  from  the  tree  house 
wiiich  afforded  him  a fine  view  of  the 
lower  field  and  the  front  edge  of  the 
ridge  we  had  been  hunting. 

By  the  time  we  had  enjoyed  a lei- 
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surely  lunch  and  got  ready  to  go  back 
to  our  stands,  it  had  begun  to  drizzle. 
We  decided  to  wait  it  out  rather  than 
get  wet  so  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
become  too  miserable  to  stay  out  dur- 
ing the  prime  hunting  hour  just  before 
dusk.  By  1:30  the  rain  had  stopped  and 
we  returned  to  our  stands.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  rain  had  driven  from  the 
woods  many  of  the  hunters  who  had 
earlier  been  stirring  up  the  deer.  We 
heard  few  shots  and  failed  to  see  any 
deer  the  rest  of  the  day.  Our  chances  for 
a successful  season  had  now  greatly 
diminished. 

On  Tuesday,  Leroy  returned  to 
school.  Dad  and  I went  back  to  our 
stands,  but  with  most  hunters  back  at 
work,  the  woods  were  quiet  and  we 
failed  to  see  a deer  all  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  we  decided  to  join  Dad’s 
cousin,  Orland  Payne,  at  his  farm  on 
the  other  side  of  Nicholson.  It  was  there 
that  I had  shot  my  first  buck  eight  years 
earlier.  Orland  was  hunting  with  his 
son  David,  who  had  come  up  from 
Texas.  David  likes  to  stalk  deer  and  we 
hoped  he’d  move  some  around.  He  did, 
but  they  managed  to  avoid  us. 

I stayed  alert  as  I left  my  stand  and 
walked  out,  remembering  how  I’d  sur- 
pri.sed  my  earlier  buck  just  as  I was 


about  to  emerge  from  the  woods.  When 
I reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
jumped  up  from  behind  a stone  wall, 
I felt  a twinge  of  disappointment  be- 
cause it  didn’t  happen  again.  There  was 
a sound  to  my  right  as  I stepped  into 
the  field.  I swung  in  that  direction  and 
saw  seven  deer  leaving  the  brush  on  the 
other  side  of  another  stone  wall  200 
yards  away.  They  ran  up  a hill  and 
slipped  into  the  woods.  I couldn’t  tell 
if  there  was  a buck  in  the  crowd. 

Unseasonably  Warm 

As  the  week  progressed  it  got  unsea- 
sonably warm.  Although  this  made  for 
comfort  on  stand,  deer  were  moving 
less  and  less.  We  saw  a few  but  no 
racks.  On  Thursday  morning  every- 
thing was  enveloped  by  a dense  fog.  I 
left  the  Blazer  and  headed  across  the 
field  toward  Leroy’s  stand  at  the 
rockpile.  I hadn’t  gone  50  feet  when  the 
outline  of  two  deer  emerged  in  the  fog 
in  front  of  me.  I saw  them  first  and 
dropped  to  one  knee.  They  continued 
to  eat  grass.  As  it  got  lighter  I was  able 
to  examine  them  through  my  scope. 
Both  were  large  does.  They  continued 
to  eat  as  they  worked  their  way  slowly 
toward  the  woods. 

That  evening  Paul  reported  he  had 
seen  a buck.  He  was  climbing  the  lad- 
der to  his  tree  house  after  lunch, 
unloaded  rifle  strapped  over  his  shoul- 
der, when  he  heard  something  and 
glanced  down.  A buck  stood  there 
watching  his  progress.  It  ambled  off 
before  he  could  reach  his  shooting  plat- 
form and  load  his  rifle. 

Friday  afternoon  I was  standing 
behind  the  rockpile  when  I spotted  a 
deer  moving  through  the  trees  about 
200  yards  up  the  hill.  I leaned  to  one 
side  so  that  several  large  trees  concealed 
me  from  the  deer’s  sight.  It  came 
straight  toward  me,  it  crossed  in  front 
of  the  rockpile  and  stopped  to  look  at 
me  not  ten  feet  away.  It  was  a medium 
size  doe.  I didn’t  bat  an  eyelash.  Appar- 
ently convinced  I was  not  a threat,  she 
walked  out  into  the  field  behind  me  and 
began  munching  grass.  Every  five  or 
ten  minutes  I turned  my  head  just 
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enough  to  see  if  she  was  still  there.  This 
continued  for  a half-hour  until  I turned 
to  find  her  gone. 

Saturday  was  to  be  my  last  day  of 
hunting.  With  more  hunters  out,  we 
figured  our  chances  were  better.  I took 
a stand  across  the  ridge  along  an  old 
quarry  road.  At  8:30  a deer  emerged 
from  the  woods  and  stopped  near  the 
road  about  150  yards  to  my  right.  I 
could  see  it  plainly  with  the  naked  eye 
but  couldn’t  tell  if  it  had  antlers  or  not. 
I looked  through  the  side-mounted 
scope  on  my  30-30  carbine  but  couldn’t 
locate  the  deer  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  trees  and  brush.  I lowered 
the  gun  and  saw  the  deer  still  standing 
there.  Once  more  I raised  the  scope  and 
again  could  see  only  a mottled  brown 
spot  where  I knew  the  deer  stood.  I 
tilted  my  head  to  the  right  and  could 
see  the  deer  plainly  through  the  iron 
sights.  I moved  my  eye  carefully  back 
to  the  scope  and  again  drew  a blank. 
As  I lowered  the  rifle  again  the  deer 
finally  saw  my  movement  and  went 
crashing  back  into  the  woods. 

Restless 

I felt  restless  and  moved  up  the  road 
to  a bend  where  the  deer  had  appeared. 
I stood  there  awhile,  then  continued  up 
the  road,  walking  softly  and  stopping 
every  few  steps.  I caught  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  a deer  sailing  across  an  old 
farm  fence  on  my  left.  I continued  on 
a ways  and  climbed  onto  an  old  stump. 
I’d  been  there  about  ten  minutes  when 
two  does  crossed  in  front  of  me  about 
50  yards  inside  the  trees.  I followed  the 
road  down  to  the  old  quarry  and  stood 
there  until  10:30,  watching  a strip  of 
flat  woodland  between  me  and  a field 
on  the  next  farm . Convinced  there  was 
nothing  down  at  this  end  of  the  ridge, 
I decided  to  work  out  through  the  bot- 
tom strip  of  woods  to  the  field  on  my 
right.  Then  I’d  walk  up  the  field  and 
pick  up  Leroy  at  the  rockpile  on  my 
way  to  the  house  for  lunch.  I was  walk- 
ing noisily  through  the  leaves  when 
three  does,  making  even  more  noise, 
ran  by  in  the  opposite  direction  through 
the  narrow  strip  of  woods  to  my  left. 
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THE  FIRST  two  deer  walked  out  from  behind 
a cluster  of  trees.  They  were  does.  The  third 
head  inched  out.  My  pulse  quickened.  It  was 
a 6-point  buck. 

As  I came  out  to  the  field  I spotted 
two  other  hunters  crouched  in  the  tall 
weeds  beyond  Margaret’s  fence.  They 
said  a deer  had  crossed  the  field  above 
me  and  entered  Margaret’s  woods. 
They  didn’t  know  if  it  was  a doe  or  a 
buck.  I said  it  must  have  been  a doe 
because  Leroy  was  at  the  rockpile  right 
about  where  it  had  entered  the  woods 
and  would  have  fired  if  it  was  a buck. 
I was  wrong.  Leroy  and  my  dad  were 
already  back  at  the  house. 

We  were  just  finishing  lunch  when  a 
truckload  of  hunters  pulled  up  out 
front.  One  of  them  came  to  the  door 
and  told  Margaret  they  had  just  seen  a 
buck  cross  her  field  and  enter  the  woods 
on  the  ridge  where  we  hunted.  They 
wanted  to  go  after  it  if  no  one  was  hunt- 
ing on  her  property.  She  told  them  we 
were  going  back  out.  They  left  after  she 
politely  declined  their  offer  to  drive  the 
woods  for  us. 

I suggested  that  Dad  and  Leroy  take 
stands  along  the  edge  of  the  field  where 
the  buck  had  entered  the  woods.  Then 
I would  cross  the  lower  field,  circle 
below  the  far  side  of  the  ridge  and  try 
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to  drive  the  buck  back  over  the  top.  We 
phoned  Paul  to  let  him  know  what  was 
happening.  He  said  he’d  take  a stand  on 
the  powerline  which  crossed  his  prop- 
erty in  case  the  buck  headed  that  way. 

I waited  at  the  house  until  Dad, 
Leroy  and  Paul  had  time  to  reach  their 
stands.  Then  I started  slowly  across  the 
lower  field.  Before  I was  halfway  to 
Paul’s  tree  house  a deer  jumped  from 
the  tall  weeds  and  started  up  the  ridge. 
I couldn’t  tell  if  it  was  a buck  or  doe. 
When  I was  within  50  yards  of  the  tree 
house,  three  deer  ran  from  a small 
thicket  on  my  right  and  headed  up  the 
ridge.  I couldn’t  see  any  antlers. 

Over  the  Top 

I decided  to  swing  wide  around  the 
far  side  of  the  ridge  with  hopes  of 
heading  the  deer  off  and  turning  them 
back  over  the  top.  If  they  didn’t  turn, 
Paul  would  have  a good  chance  of  see- 
ing them  cross  the  powerline.  I started 
circling  back  just  short  of  the  powerline 
and  began  looking  for  the  old  quarry 
road  I had  followed  that  morning.  I 
planned  to  sneak  parallel  to  the  road 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  ridge  and  go 
over  the  top. 

Suddenly  three  deer  appeared  on  my 
right,  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  not  50  feet  away.  They  were  mov- 
ing slowly  and  stopping  to  look  ahead. 
I was  out  of  their  line  of  sight.  The  first 
two  walked  out  from  behind  a cluster 
of  trees.  They  were  does.  The  third 
head  inched  out.  My  pulse  quickened. 
It  was  a 6-point  buck. 

He  continued  to  move  forward  and 
then  stopped  broadside  to  me.  I slowly 
raised  my  rifle  and  got  the  scope  on 


him.  He  stood  motionless.  I aimed  just 
behind  his  right  shoulder  and  squeezed 
the  trigger.  He  seemed  to  explode  with 
the  rifle’s  report  and  thundered  toward 
me. 

He  passed  within  five  feet  of  me  and 
I got  off  another  shot,  half  in  hope  of 
bringing  him  down  and  half  in  self- 
defense.  He  was  too  close  and  moving 
too  fast  for  me  to  aim  at.  I saw  the 
wound  where  my  first  shot  had  hit  him. 
It  was  in  the  chest  cavity  just  forward 
of  his  right  shoulder.  He  disappeared 
into  a thicket  of  pines  but  I knew  he 
wouldn’t  get  far. 

I stood  fast  and  blew  on  an  empty 
cartridge  to  let  my  partners  know  I 
needed  help.  It’s  easy  to  lose  your  bear- 
ings and  not  be  able  to  find  your  start- 
ing point  again,  so  I wanted  them  near. 
When  Dad  arrived  I told  him  to  stay 
put  while  I tried  to  find  the  buck.  I 
quickly  picked  up  the  trail.  Even  in  the 
brown  leaves  it  was  easy  to  follow.  Paul 
soon  joined  me  in  the  search.  Every  few 
yards  we  could  see  where  the  buck  had 
stumbled.  Still,  he  went  several  hun- 
dred yards.  We  found  him  dead  next  to 
a small  pine.  I checked  the  time.  It  was 
just  after  1 p.m. 

We  were  near  the  powerline  so  Paul 
went  for  his  tractor.  I field-dressed  the 
buck  and  Leroy  and  I dragged  him  the 
short  distance  to  the  power  line.  Paul 
hauled  him  to  Margaret’s  garage.  Since 
it  was  so  warm.  Dad  and  I skinned  and 
butchered  him  right  away.  By  4:30  the 
meat  was  in  Dad’s  refrigerator. 

The  next  day  Dad’s  80th  birthday 
party  was  enlivened  by  tales  of  our  suc- 
cessful hunt.  My  only  regret  was  that 
I had  got  the  buck  instead  of  him. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  embarked  on  a new  project 
designed  to  result  in  . . . 


Eagles  Across  the  State 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Photos  by  Joe  Osman  and  Bob  Haines 


The  future  of  the  bald  eagle  in 
Pennsylvania  now  appears  much 
more  secure  with  the  successful  begin- 
ning of  a seven-year  project  designed 
to  reestablish  our  endangered  national 
emblem  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. 

This  summer,  twelve  nestling  bald 
eagles  were  taken  from  their  natural 
nests  along  Saskatchewan’s  Churchill 
River  and  placed  on  artificial  nests  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state 
where  they  were  raised  until  able  to  fly 
off  and  fend  for  themselves. 

This  marks  the  initial  step  in  “Penn- 
sylvania’s Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Proj- 
ect,” a long-range  project  designed  to 
establish  breeding  populations  of  bald 
eagles  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware river  watersheds.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  adopted  the 
hacking  technique  which  was  proven  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Conser- 


vation biologists  to  be  a viable  method 
for  reestablishing  bald  eagles. 

Falconers  originally  developed  the 
method  as  a means  to  obtain  birds  for 
their  sport.  Young  were  fed  in  their 
natural  nests,  or  on  artificial  towers 
until  fully  developed,  at  which  point 
falconers  would  retrap  and  train  them 
for  hunting. 

In  recent  years  this  technique  has 
been  modified  and  successfully  em- 
ployed by  conservation  organizations 
to  reintroduce  other  endangered  and 
threatened  birds  of  prey,  such  as  pere- 
grine falcons,  ospreys  and  golden 
eagles. 

The  technique  essentially  involves 
obtaining  young  birds  from  either  cap- 
tive breeding  stock  or  from  areas  in  the 
wild  where  a particular  species  is  abun- 
dant, and  raising  them  on  artificial 
nests  until  they’re  able  to  fly,  at  which 
point  they’re  set  free. 
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It  was  originally  theorized,  and  since 
has  been  proven,  that  when  hacked 
birds  reach  breeding  age,  they  will 
return  to  nest  at  the  hack  site  area  — 
not  their  natural  place  of  birth. 

New  York  biologists  began  experi- 
menting with  bald  eagle  hacking  in 
1976,  and  in  five  years  hacked  a total 
of  22  eagles.  The  procedure  began  to 
look  promising  when  birds  were  ob- 
served returning  to  hack  site  areas  in 
subsequent  years.  The  most  significant 
development  occurred  in  1981  when 
two  birds  hacked  five  years  earlier  were 
found  breeding  in  northern  New  York, 
84  miles  from  the  hack  site.  They  suc- 
cessfully raised  one  eaglet.  Adding  fur- 
ther support  to  the  technique,  after  the 
male  of  the  state’s  only  native  breeding 
pair  was  killed,  the  female  remated 
with  another  previously  hacked  male. 

New  York’s  Second  Project 

With  eagles  returning  and  breeding 
successfully.  New  York  has  proceeded 
with  a second  five-year  project,  during 
which  a projected  129  Alaskan  bald 
eagles  — 22  to  25  per  year  — are  to  be 
raised  and  released.  This  level  of  hack- 
ing should  result  in  40  to  50  nesting 
pairs  of  bald  eagles  in  the  Empire  State. 
On  the  heels  of  these  successes,  similar 
bald  eagle  hacking  programs  have  been 
initiated  in  several  other  states. 

Game  Commission  personnel  anxious 
to  improve  the  endangered  bald  eagle’s 
status  in  Pennsylania,  decided  to  use 


this  hacking  technique  to  ultimately 
establish  more  nesting  bald  eagles 
around  this  state.  To  complement  the 
four  nesting  pairs  of  native  bald  eagles 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  decided  to  concentrate 
hacking  efforts  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  river  watersheds.  This  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  establishment  of 
nesting  bald  eagles  across  the  state. 

This  project  was  in  the  planning 
stages  for  a year  before  the  birds  were 
received.  Original  plans  called  for  the 
Game  Commission  to  receive  eight  eag- 
lets from  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
Canada  in  a cooperative  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  Federal 
officials  were  coordinating  arrange- 
ments with  the  Canadians,  and  the 
three  states  were  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities and  share  preliminary  survey, 
capture  and  transportation  expenses  to 
make  the  project  most  cost  effective. 

In  anticipation.  Game  Commission 
personnel  selected  sites  and  erected 
towers  in  watersheds  where  a readily 
available  supply  of  fish  exists,  human 
access  is  easily  controlled,  and  where 
eagles  have  reasonable  good  chances  of 
surviving  the  critical  first  few  weeks 
after  leaving  the  towers,  when  they 
learn  to  become  self-sufficient. 

As  the  breeding  season  began,  sur- 
veys were  conducted  in  Manitoba  to 
locate  actual  nests  from  which  young 
eagles  could  be  taken.  It  was  deter- 
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AERIAL  VIEW  of  Saskatchewan's  Churchill 
River  area,  far  left,  where  twelve  bald  eagle 
nestlings  were  obtained.  Generalized  map, 
left,  shows  area’s  relationship  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  pertinent  photos.  Right,  a bagged 
eaglet  is  gently  lowered  to  waiting  hands  of 
PGC  employe. 


mined,  however,  that  eagle  production 
was  down  in  Manitoba  and  fewer  birds 
would  be  available  for  reintroduction 
projects  in  the  U.S.  Instead  of  eight, 
only  two  eaglets  were  going  to  be  a\  ail- 
able  for  Pennsylvania. 

Having  already  invested  a great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  selecting  and  prepar- 
ing the  hacking  sites,  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving only  two  eaglets  was  disheart- 
ening. And  the  actual  projected  cost  per 
fledged  bird  made  this  option  extremely 
costly.  Most  expenses,  such  as  building 
towers,  transporting  birds  and  main- 
taining surveillance  over  the  develop- 
ing birds,  are  not  proportional  to  the 
number  of  birds  hacked. 

In  a fortuitous  chain  of  events,  new 
arrangements  were  subsequently  and 
quickly  made  with  the  Wildlife  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Parks  and  Natural  Resources  for  eag- 
lets. Saskatchewan  officials  were  ex- 
tremely receptive  to  the  request.  Since 
this  Canadian  Province  has  an  esti- 
mated 1500  pairs  of  breeding  bald 
eagles,  it  w’as  felt  between  eight  and 
twelve  eaglets  could  be  provided  for 
Pennsylvania’s  recovery  project  in  each 
of  the  next  several  years. 

This  new  arrangement  required  the 
Game  Commission  to  finance  an  eagle 
survey  along  Saskatchewan’s  Churchill 
River.  Eagles  had  been  surveyed  along 
the  river  a few  years  earlier,  and  the 
biologist  who  coordinated  the  study 
was  still  in  the  area.  He  was  engaged 
by  the  Commission  to  survey  the  area 
again  this  spring  to  locate  an  area 
where  a suitable  concentration  of  nest- 
ing eagles  existed,  and  to  select  nests 
from  which  eaglets  could  possibly  be 
taken.  The  survey  was  completed  in 
late  May  while  the  nests  were  still  eas- 


ily visible  from  a plane  overhead. 

Plans  were  then  made  for  Game 
Commission  personnel  to  go  to  Sas- 
katchewan when  young  eagles  would 
be  between  five  and  seven  w'eeks  old. 
At  this  age,  eaglets  are  still  easily 
handled  and  yet  old  enough  to  survive 
without  parental  care. 

To  LaRange 

On  June  28,  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel flew  to  LaRonge,  Saskatche- 
w'an  — 500  miles  north  of  the  Montana- 
Canada  border.  The  next  day  was  spent 
finding  and  obtaining  eaglets. 

The  basic  operation  invok  ed  two  re- 
covery teams,  each  consisting  of  a pilot, 
climber,  rope  attendant,  and  support 
attendant.  Teams  searched  for  previ- 
ously located  nests,  and  when  one  was 
found,  tried  to  determine  how'  many 
young  w’ere  in  it.  The  agreement  with 
Saskatchew  an  stipulated  one  eaglet  had 
to  be  left  in  each  nest.  If  a nest  con- 
tained only  one  eaglet,  it  wasn’t  dis- 
turbed. If  a nest  contained  two  eaglets, 
one  was  taken.  If  three  were  found,  tw  o 
w ere  taken.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  sur- 
prisingly easy  to  see  and  count  the 
young  in  most  nests. 
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After  finding  a nest  and  determining 
that  it  contained  more  than  one  eaglet, 
the  plane  landed  on  the  river,  taxied  to 
shore,  and  the  climbing  crew  disem- 
barked and  hiked  to  the  nest  tree.  All 
nests  visited  were  close  to  shore,  so  lit- 
tle time  was  wasted  walking  to  and 
from  nest  sites. 

The  climber  ascended  the  tree, 
which  was  no  easy  feat;  nests  were  from 
35  to  80  feet  high  in  spruce  or  poplar 
trees.  In  one  instance,  a nest  contain- 
ing two  eaglets  was  found  in  a dead  tree 
which  couldn’t  be  safely  climbed. 
Climber  Dennis  Jones,  Land  Manage- 
ment Assistant  in  the  Southwest  Divi- 
,sion,  climbed  to  near  the  top  of  an  ad- 
jacent white  spruce,  threw  a rope  over 
the  nest  and  down  to  the  ground.  The 
support  attendant  then  pulled  Dennis 
over  to  the  nest  tree  — to  the  sounds  of 
cracking  spruce  — where  the  eaglet  was 
retrieved. 

After  the  climber  reached  the  nest, 
the  eaglet  was  placed  in  a cloth  sack 
and  carefully  lowered  to  the  ground 
where  it  was  then  placed  in  a carrying 
crate  and  flown  back  to  a centrally 
located  staging  area  and  banded.  To 
minimize  stress  eaglets  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  central  location,  in- 


SEVEN-WEEK-OLD  eaglet  seems  to  be  ask- 
ing itself  “What’s  goin’  on  here?”  as  it  awaits 
placement  on  artificial  nest  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania after  long  trip  from  Saskatchewan. 


stead  of  being  chauffeured  with  the 
crew  from  nest  to  nest. 

During  the  capture  process,  parent 
birds  usually  flew  to  a nearby  perch, 
waited  for  the  crew  to  finish  and  leave, 
and  then  returned  to  the  nest.  In  only 
one  in.stance  did  an  eagle  demonstrate 
any  form  of  aggression;  a female  flew 
in  circles  over  the  nest  while  the  crew 
did  its  job. 

Ten  First  Day 

Ten  eaglets  were  captured  the  first 
day.  The  other  two  were  taken  the  sec- 
ond morning.  The  following  day  the 
eaglets  were  flown  from  Saskatchewan, 
went  through  customs  and  veterinarian 
checks  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  and 
again  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  From 
there  it  was  on  to  Pennsylvania. 

In  just  under  85  hours.  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  travelled  over  4000 
miles  and  moved  12  eaglets  from  their 
natural  nests  in  northcentral  Saskatch- 
ewan to  hacking  towers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Federal  officials  accompanying 
the  contingent  were  impressed  with  the 
clockwork  precision  employed  by  the 
Game  Commission,  especially  Land 
Management  Officer  Jack  Byerly,  who 
coordinated  the  recovery. 

A great  deal  of  credit  must  also  go  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Saskatchewan 
government,  especially  Syd  Harder,  the 
Province’s  Nongame  Biologist.  Feeling 
was  unanimous  among  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  that  the  Canadians  were 
extremely  cooperative.  Were  it  not  for 
the  time  and  effort  extended  by  Sas- 
katchewan officials,  this  entire  project 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Back  in  Pennsylvania  six  eaglets  were 
placed  on  a hack  tower  located  near 
Shohola  Falls,  in  Pike  County;  the  re- 
maining six  were  placed  on  a tower  on 
Haldeman  Island  in  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  towers  are  slightly  over  30 
feet  tall,  topped  with  two  compart- 
ments separated  by  a narrow  observa- 
tion corridor.  Each  compartment  con- 
tained a natural-looking  stick  nest  and 
larger  sticks  for  perching.  Three  eaglets 
were  put  in  each.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  group  the  eaglets  so  that  the  three  in 
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each  compartment  were  approximately 
the  same  age  and  size. 

Once  on  the  tower  the  eaglets  were 
under  constant  surveillance.  Three  hack 
site  attendants  were  assigned  to  each 
location,  with  the  responsibilities  of 
feeding,  watching  — through  one-way 
glass  — and  protecting  the  birds  as  they 
developed  through  to  the  fledgling 
stage.  Birds  were  provided  with  all  the 
food  they  could  eat.  Usual  fare  was 
carp,  suckers,  and  venison  salvaged 
from  roadkilled  deer.  As  the  time  of 
release  drew  near,  each  bird  was  tagged 
with  a green  wing  marker  and  red  key- 
stone, so  it  can  be  identified  as  a Penn- 
sylvania-hacked bird.  Eight  eaglets 
(four  at  each  site)  were  equipped  with 
radio  transmitters  so  their  movements 
could  be  monitored  after  they  left  the 
tower. 

Release  time  was  judged  according  to 
feather  development  and  behavior. 
Prior  to  fledging  — leaving  the  nest  — 
the  eagles  began  stretching  and  exercis- 
ing their  wings. 

On  release  day  barred  gates  on  the 
front  of  each  cage  were  opened  early  in 
the  morning,  before  first  light,  so  the 
birds  would  not  be  unnecessarily  dis- 


RADIO TRANSMITTERS  such  as  shown  below 
were  attached  to  the  tailfeathers  of  four  of  the 
six  eagles  released  at  each  hacking  site.  This 
allowed  monitoring  of  their  movements  after 
they  left  the  towers.  Each  bird  was  also  fitted 
with  colored  wing  markers. 


turbed.  Thus,  as  dawn  broke,  the  eagles 
realized  they  were  free  to  go. 

Because  they  were  older,  the  six 
eagles  at  Shohola  were  released  a week 
ahead  of  the  Susquehanna  River  birds. 
Behavior  of  the  two  groups  upon  release 
was  surprisingly  different  at  the  two 
sites. 

At  Shohola,  the  birds  seemed  to  just 
rocket  from  the  tower.  By  11:15  the 
morning  of  release,  all  six  had  made 
flights  from  the  tower.  One  bird  flew 
and  never  returned. 

Birds  at  Haldeman  Island  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna were  not  as  anxious  to  leave. 
As  daylight  arrived,  five  birds  left  their 
cages  and  perched  around  the  platform. 
They  hopped  from  perch  to  perch, 
stretched  and  exercised  their  wings. 
They  appeared  to  be  learning  and  prac- 
ticing basics  of  flight.  The  sixth  bird, 
however,  rocketed  out  of  its  cage  — like 
the  eagles  at  the  Delaware  site— and 
flew  in  a loop  around  the  tower.  After 
one  swing  it  headed  for  a nearby  perch, 
missed  and  ended  up  in  a pond.  A team 
immediately  set  out  to  retrieve  the  bird, 
but  upon  the  canoe’s  approach,  the  bird 
used  its  wings  to  paddle  to  shore,  where 
it  took  refuge  in  tall  grass.  The  eagle 
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Developing  Flying  Skills 


On  this  and  subsequent  days,  the 
birds  gradually  made  longer  and  more 
frequent  flights,  apparently  learning 
and  developing  their  flying  skills. 

At  this  writing,  mid-September, 
three  birds  are  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shohola  tower,  and  all  six  birds  remain 
at  the  Susquehanna  site.  Pennsylvania 
eagles  are  remaining  in  the  hack-site 
vicinity  longer  than  they  did  in  other 
states. 

Thus  far,  the  only  unfortunate  inci- 
dent involved  one  of  the  eagles  released 
at  Shohola.  It  was  electrocuted  during 
its  first  week  of  freedom . The  bird  came 
into  contact  with  a transformer  on  a 
rural  electric  utility  pole. 


was  left  in  the  weeds  for  several  hours 
before  it  was  retrieved  and  placed  back 
on  the  tower.  Throughout  the  day,  the 
eagles  spent  most  of  the  time  jumping 
or  flapping  from  perch  to  perch  on  the 
tower.  Occasionally,  a bird  would  make 
a short  circular  flight,  alighting  either 
on  the  tower  or  the  ground. 


HALDEMAN  ISLAND  hacking  tower  shows 
how  rear  of  compartments  was  enclosed  to 
conceal  personnel  from  eagles.  Above,  one 
eagle  begins  stretching  and  exercising  its 
wings. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  remaining  11  are 
concerned,  it’s  just  a matter  of  waiting 
and  hoping.  They  are  on  their  own  just 
like  any  other  eagle,  subject  to  many 
perils.  Shootings,  electrocutions,  poi- 
sonings, disease,  automobile  and  other 
accidents  take  an  especially  heavy  toll 
on  these  inexperienced  birds.  Past  re- 
search on  wild  eagle  populations  indi- 
cates that  only  50  percent  live  to  be  a 

MRS.  GINNY  THORNBURGH,  wife  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's governor,  delights  in  Jake  Sitlinger’s 
account  of  the  successful  capture  and  trans- 
fer of  a dozen  eagles  into  the  state. 
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DALE  SHEFFER,  Lincoln  Lang  and  Jake  Sit- 
linger  show  one  of  the  eagles  to  members  of 
news  media  and  PGC  employes,  including 
Executive  Director  Peter  Duncan,  above. 


year  old.  But,  more  optimistically,  only 
7 of  the  44  eagles  (16  percent)  hacked 
by  all  states  between  the  years  1976-81 
are  known  to  have  died. 

Mortality  rates  for  birds  over  a year 
old  are  lower  but  it’s  still  another  three 
or  four  years  before  the  birds  reach 
adulthood,  attain  their  distinctive  white 
heads  and  tails,  and  begin  nesting.  It’s 
a waiting  game. 

Pennsylvania’s  Bald  Eagle  Becovery 
Project  will  continue  over  the  next 
several  years.  Tentative  plans  are  call- 
ing for  hacking  and  releasing  approxi- 
mately 40  birds  into  each  of  the  two 
major  watersheds.  Depending  on  the 
j rate  at  which  eaglets  are  obtained  from 
Saskatchewan,  this  project  should  last 
six  or  seven  years.  At  that  time,  some 
of  the  eagles  will  have  reached  breeding 
age,  and  the  entire  project  can  be  eval- 
uated. 

New  York  biologists  are  also  studying 
the  effects  of  eagle  removal  on  the 
donor  nests  in  Alaska.  Preliminary 
results  of  these  studies  indicate  the 
removal  of  a nestling  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  survival  of  the  remaining  sib- 
ling(s),  and  in  the  following  year,  pairs 
which  had  a nestling  removed  actually 
increased  production  in  some  sort  of 
compensatory  response, 
j First  year  expenses  exceeded  original 
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expectations  for  a number  of  reasons, 
primarily  because  of  the  shift  from 
Manitoba  to  Saskatchewan  as  source  for 
eaglets,  and  the  associated  loss  of  cost 
sharing  opportunities  with  the  other 
states.  The  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  funds  and  federal  endangered 
species  allocations  were  used  to  finance 
the  1983  effort.  Expenses  over  the  next 
few  years  will  be  substantially  lower, 
because  many  costs,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  hacking  towers,  won’t 
be  repeated. 

To  the  Brink 

The  endangered  bald  eagle,  our  na- 
tional emblem,  was  sent  to  the  brink  of 
extinction  when  water  pollution  made 
many  areas  uninhabitable  and  DDT  all 
too  effectively  reduced  eagle  reproduc- 
tion by  causing  thin  egg  shells.  The  use 
of  DDT  has  since  been  banned  in  this 
country  and  water  pollution  is  under 
control,  making  many  areas  again  suit- 
able eagle  habitat. 

Through  the  support  of  the  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  program,  the 
Game  Commission  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  effort  to  reestablish  bald 
eagles  here,  so  citizens  around  the  com- 
monwealth can  once  again  marvel  at 
the  sight  of  our  national  emblem  ma- 
jestically soaring  the  skies  overhead. 
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The  Blind  Side 
of  The  King 


By  Joe  Parry 


IT  WAS  ONE  of  those  spring  days 
that  a person  can  almost  taste.  Gene 
Georgetti’s  old  tractor  laboriously 
climbed  the  side  of  a roll  on  his  500- 
acre  farm  in  Washington  Gounty,  and 
I perched  atop  the  tinfoil-like  fender 
screaming  in  his  right  ear  above  the 
rumbling,  spitting  engine.  We  were 
going  back  toward  his  “big  woods”  to 
check  a fenceline  and  load  a stack  of 
wood  he’d  cut  onto  the  small  home- 
made trailer  that  was  reluctantly  fol- 
lowing his  iron  horse. 

Two  sentry-like  redtails  lay  effort- 
lessly on  the  thermals  rising  from  the 
green  valley.  The  sky  was  azure,  almost 
without  clouds.  All  along  the  “un- 
road,” laughably  pugnacious  killdeer 
scampered  to  safety  in  the  half-running 
style  of  actors  in  silent  movies.  One 
hawk,  a loner  straight  ahead  of  us,  dove 
toward  earth  like  a feathered  kamikaze, 
but  came  up  with  empty  talons.  It’s  not 
often  these  birds  miss  their  prey,  and 
Gene  and  I wondered  just  what  had 
escaped  the  hawk’s  attack.  Gurious, 
Gene  poured  on  the  coal  and  gave  us 
at  least  a quarter-mile  more  per  hour 
from  the  terminally  ill  engine.  Near  the 
place  the  hawk  dived,  I thought  I 
spotted  something  from  atop  my  metal 
perch,  and  shouted  into  poor  Gene’s  ear 
to  “slow  ’er  down!” 

Over  along  an  old  fencerow  was  a 
fawn,  a fawn  that  looked  as  I walked 
toward  it  to  be  in  a state  of  shock.  Shock 
caused  by  fear  of  me?  Or  had  the  fawn 
been  the  hawk’s  target?  I never  heard 
of  a hawk  actually  attacking  a fawn, 
but  the  fawn  couldn’t  know  that. 


I spoke  to  the  soft-looking  camou- 
flaged creature  in  tones  I hoped  were 
soothing.  The  chestnut-and-snow  col- 
ored beauty  allowed  me  to  walk  right 
up  to  it  and  seemed  to  sense  that  I didn't 
represent  a threat.  By  the  time  Gene 
turned  off  the  tractor’s  engine,  I was  on 
hands  and  knees  talking  to  this  minia- 
ture whitetail  as  though  we  were  old 
friends. 

“What  are  you  looking  at?”  Gene  bel- 
lowed. 

“A  fawn.  Gome  over  and  see  if  the 
rascal’s  hurt.  Walk  slowly.” 

“Why,  that  little  critter  only  has  one 
eye,”  Gene  said.  I hadn’t  noticed  that. 
“Let’s  check  his  legs.  One  might  be 
broke,  or  he’d  be  with  his  momma,” 
Gene  added. 

All  else  was  well  with  the  deer  so  far 
as  we  could  see. 

Leave  Little  Prince 

“My  herd  usually  moves  past  this 
way  when  they  come  out  at  night  and 
chow  down  on  my  alfalfa,”  Gene  said 
softly.  “We’ll  leave  Little  Prince  right 
here,  and  his  mother’ll  find  him  ’fore 
dark.  Yessir,  Little  Prince,”  Gene  said, 
“don’t  you  worry  none.  You’ll  be  just 
fine.”  Gene  has  an  uncanny,  almost  in- 
credible way  with  animals,  and  know- 
ing this,  I had  little  doubt  that  he  was 
exactly  right. 

We  wondered  how  the  fawn  had  lost 
its  left  eye,  and  concluded  it  was  a birth 
defect.  This  was  my  first  experience 
with  a whitetail  fawn,  the  first  I’d  ever 
seen  in  the  wild,  and  a memory  that 
will  linger  long  after  the  young  buck 
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falls  to  natural  or  unnatural  causes.  He 
was  a beauty,  and  from  that  day  on 
Gene  and  I referred  to  him  as  the 
"Prince,”  though  unbeknownst  to  us 
this  half-visioned  young  buck  was  soon 
to  become  king  of  the  area  herd,  despite 
his  handicap. 

Watching  him  during  early  evening 
on  many  sultry  summer  nights  became 
a routine  thing,  but  no  doubt  he  soon 
forgot  the  two  of  us,  our  smell  and  our 
faces.  On  several  occasions  I tried  to 
walk  up  to  him  and  he  forbade  me  to 
cross  over  or  into  his  mentally  manu- 
factured “danger  zone.”  His  mother 
had  well  taught  the  young  buck  lessons 
on  survival. 

Ultra  Furtive 

He  was  somehow,  seemingly,  ultra 
furtive.  More  alert  than  his  herd  breth- 
ren, he  always  looked  as  though  his 
muscles  were  tighter  and  more  defined 
than  the  rest  of  the  band.  He  always  ap- 
peared to  be  in  charge,  and  not  having 
a left  eye  didn’t  seem  to  handicap  or 
bother  him  or  reduce  his  awareness. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  that  eye  only  inten- 
sified his  other  one  and  his  other 
senses  — smell,  hearing,  and  the  built- 
in  radar  that  Mother  Nature  seems  to 
give  too  much  of  to  trophy  bucks. 

Indeed  this  young  stag  was  special, 
and  in  his  first  year  with  the  farm  herd 
he  had  a beautifully  formed  and  im- 
pressively high  “Y”  rack  which  he 
seemed  to  carry  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  pride.  I wondered  countless 
times  whether  he  would  be  felled  by  a 
bullet  from  my  deer  rifle  — or  would  it 
be  someone  else’s? 

Time  passed.  As  the  third  summer 
faded  and  merged  with  autumn,  the 
Prince  carried  a velvet-sheathed  rack 
with  8 respectable  tines.  And  one  thing 
was  certain  — he,  the  Prince,  now  to  be 
named  “King,”  had  been  sharp  enough 
to  evade  the  hunters  that  often  worked 
Gene’s  farm,  and  had  grown  into  one 
magnificent  trophy.  I felt  certain  he’d 
score  well  by  Boone  & Grockett’s 
method,  though  probably  not  quite  up 
to  the  170  points  needed  for  B&G  list- 
ing. Nevertheless,  he  was  an  outstand- 


ing buck,  and  seeing  him  during  the  fall 
squirrel  season  made  me  abandon  my 
customary  plans  for  a trek  to  the  north- 
woods  in  December. 

I told  Gene  I’d  like  to  hunt  his  farm 
during  the  antlered  season,  and  he 
agreed.  From  that  moment  on,  the  one 
during  which  I “asked  permission”  to 
hunt  the  farm.  Gene  referred  to  the 
King  as  “Joe’s  buck,”  although  Gene,  as 
I,  realized  that  this  animal  belonged 
only  to  himself  and  the  woodlots  that 
sheltered  him. 

As  pheasant  season  was  consumed  by 
old  man  winter,  that  fire  burned 
warmly  within,  awakening  that  “little 
boy”  that  perhaps  lives  in  all  of  us  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  deer 
season.  Twenty-seven  seasons  of  tramp- 
ing the  deer  woods,  and  I still,  to  this 
day,  find  falling  asleep  impossible  the 
night  before  the  season.  It  usually 
comes,  however,  after  about  three 
hours  on  stand  when  the  old  ’40- vintage 
Woolrich  seems  every  bit  as  eomfort- 
able  as  a down-filled  sleeping  bag.  But 
then  this  year  was  to  be  different  — 
though  no  two  are  ever  really  the  same. 

I partake  of  each  season  with  care. 
I savor  the  all  too  fast  changing  of 
leaves  from  green  to  brilliant  gold  and 
crimson.  Entering  autumn  to  me  is 
almost  a time  of  worship,  and  I walk 
into  it  slowly  and  taste  the  crisp  breezes 
with  overwhelming  reverence  and  ap- 
preciation. I absorb.  I soak  up  each 
priceless  moment  and  allow  them  to 
gently  soothe  frayed  nerve  endings  and 
heal  them  in  natural  fashion. 

My  heart  pounds  like  an  amorous 
male  grouse  during  the  mating  season, 
and  the  tips  of  my  ears  burn  at  the  sight 
of  fleeing  whitetail  flags.  I get  childishly 
excited  at  the  sight  of  polished  sumacs, 
and  close  my  eyes  to  envision  the  buck 
that  rubbed  them  clean.  I feel  an  un- 
explainable joy  when  I see  those  little 
holes  punched  into  the  woodland  soil  by 
the  hypodermic-like  bill  of  the  timber- 
doodle,  and  my  neck’s  hair  stands  at 
attention  at  the  crowing  of  distant 
phantom  cockbirds  getting  ready  to 
roost  for  the  night.  I dislike,  very  much, 
ruffling  the  carpet  of  leaves  that  hides 
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the  barren  ground  around  our  southern 
woodlands,  and  the  sight  of  discarded 
empty  cigarette  packs  and  snuff  cans 
makes  me  ready  to  fight.  Such  things 
have  no  place  there.  I feel  elation  when 
short-lasting  breezes  make  the  pine 
boughs  speak,  and  I strain  to  savor  all 
that  autumn  has  awarded  me,  for  never 
again  will  that  moment  — or  I — ever  be 
the  same  again.  Each  moment  in  the 
deer  woods  makes  me  a different  man, 
and  a certain  8-point  buck  was  soon  to 
make  me  more  different  than  I ever 
thought  possible.  But  then  he  was 
strangely  special. 

The  antlered  season  was  one-third  of 
a day  away  by  hours,  and  all  through 
the  night  before,  I read  old  copies  of 
GAME  NEWS  which  also  do  some- 
thing for  the  adrenal  glands’  function. 
I thought  over  and  over  how  much  I’d 
miss  the  camaraderie  of  our  “Gods 
Gountry’’  deer  camp.  I knew  that  some- 
how, and  strangely.  I’d  even  miss 
brushing  the  mice  droppings  off  my 
bunk  each  night  before  bedtime.  But 


WE  HUNG  OUR  deer  from  an  old  apple  tree 
in  Gene’s  backyard.  He  had  taken  a stallion- 
like  8-point,  but  nothing  comparable  to  the 
King. 


the  desire  to  check  in  to  the  King’s 
haunt  was  far  more  intense,  and  for 
hours  I wondered  whether  I’d  be  able 
to  take  him  should  he  present  an  “un- 
chancy” shot  for  the  Ruger  M77  30-06 
which  has  yet  to  fail  me  in  any  situa- 
tion. I wondered  if  I’d  grown  too  fond 
of  watching  him  graze  on  the  edges  of 
Gene’s  farm.  Too,  I felt  that  having 
seen  him  in  a coat  of  camo  spots  might 
make  me  reluctant  to  squeeze  the  two- 
pound  trigger  if  and  when  the  time 
came. 

Zero  Hour 

The  entire  evening  and  the  few  that 
preceded  “zero-hour”  I spent  reading 
and  drinking  strong  coffee.  The  time  to 
leave  for  Gene’s  farm  finally  rang  from 
the  chime  clock  on  the  fireplace  man- 
tle, and  my  internal  butterfly  squadron 
began  its  customary  maneuvers.  The 
car  was  already  full  of  my  gear,  and  all 
I had  to  do  was  pile  the  meat  my  wife 
had  cut  onto  the  si.x  mammoth  wedges 
of  homemade  sourdough.  The  bread 
was  cut  just  right,  but  the  sliced  roast 
beef  was  so  thin  I could  have  read  my 
“Hunting  Digest”  through  it.  Piling  it 
thick  and  swabbing  on  salad  dressing  to 
make  swallowing  possible,  I wrapped 
them  in  soft  paper  towels  so  as  not  to 
scare  any  game  that  might  happen  into 
my  section  of  the  big  woods.  Especially 
the  King. 

I always  wait  until  I’m  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  house  to  slam  the  car 
door  when  I leave  for  various  outings, 
only  this  time  I was  so  caught  up  with 
plans  for  outwitting  “my  buck”  that  I 
forgot  to  close  it  tightly  and  nearly 
spent  the  first  day  of  buck  season  supine 
in  the  center  of  our  quiet  street.  Door 
finally  shut,  locked  and  .seeure,  I 
headed  west  for  Gene’s.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  expecting  me,  but  I doubted 
that  he’d  be  up  and  about  when  I got 
there.  But  he  was.  Standing  on  the 
porch  in  full,  and  relatively  crude,  bat- 
tle array. 

The  driveway  to  the  “Gene-made” 
farmhouse,  although  only  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  in  length,  was  for  every 
inch  torturous.  I swear  he  had  a direct 
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channel  to  China  through  most  of  those 
holes  and  ruts,  but  each  time  I com- 
plained he’d  swear  he  just  “dumped  60 
tonna  red-dog-special.  To  keep  you 
from  naggin’  me.” 

Chewing  on  something,  as  usual,  he 
hollered  as  I stepped  silently  out  of 
the  car,  trying  desperately  not  to  dis- 
turb any  antlered  creatures  dining  in 
the  nearby  pastures.  “Hey,  Slicker!  I 
thought  you  was  gonna  be  here  early?” 
“Good  grief.  Gene,”  I said,  my  voice 
as  low  as  possible,  “it’s  only  5:30.  It  ain’t 
gonna  take  us  an  hour  and  a half  to 
walk  up  over  the  ridge!” 

“Yeah,  but  shoot,  man,  your  break- 
fast is  cold,  or  was  cold.” 

“Whaddya  mean,  ‘was’?”  I whis- 
pered, so  as  not  to  wake  his  wife. 

“I  had  to  eat  it,  but  c’mon  there’s 
some  batter  left,  and  I’ll  chop  ya  a 
chunk  off  that  fresh  side  and  throw  it 
in  the  skillet.  Ready  to  take  the  King, 
are  ya?” 

I came  back  with,  “Yeah.  Why, 
don’tcha  think  I can?” 

He  didn’t  answer,  but  I knew  what 
his  silence  meant.  He  thought  I 
wouldn’t  get  close  enough,  or  if  I did, 
that  I couldn’t  put  him  down  because 
of  sentiment.  I thought  he  was  wrong 
on  both  counts.  The  King  was  going 
to  be  mine  less  than  an  hour  after  day- 
break. 

Darkness  Yielding 

Darkness  began  yielding  to  the  east- 
ern-born dawn,  and  as  I sat  there 
watching  Gene  pour  batter  into  the  an- 
cient black  iron  skillet,  that  little  boy 
that  lives  inside  of  me  began  play- 
ing soccer  faster  than  Pele  ever  could. 
Through  a window  I could  see  an  edge 
of  one  of  Gene’s  small  ponds  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  dawn.  No  trackin’  snow, 
I thought,  and  I hadn’t  seen  the  King 
since  the  squirrel  hunting  extravaganza 
in  early  fall. 

No  sooner  had  concern  blanketed  my 
shine  than  Gene,  whom  I’ve  tagged 
“Mr.  President,”  came  up  with,  “Guess 
who  ol’  Dad  here  saw  last  night?” 
“Don’t  play  with  me.  Gene.  Don’t 
come  across  with  the  drivel  that  you 


saw  my  deer.  I can’t  believe  that.” 
“Yeppur,  I did,  and  right  there  where 
you’re  lookin’.” 

“By  the  little  bass  pond?  G’mon,  he’d 
never  come  that  close.” 

But  his  persistance  prevailed,  and  he 
sold  me  on  the  idea  that  he’d  indeed 
seen  the  “ivory-tined  boss  of  the 
enthralling  pasture  land.” 

My  head  was  wreathed  in  smoke 
from  my  Doc  Grabow,  and  inside  were 
big-antlered  whitetails  jumping  split- 
rail  fences.  “I’m  going  out  on  the  porch 
for  a minute  and  get  a smell  of  that  no- 
doze pre-dawn  air.” 

“Gettin’  nervous,  are  ya?” 

Up  All  Night 

I came  back  with  an  answer  that  had 
to  do  with  my  being  up  all  night.  For 
two  nights.  I guess  it’s  obvious  that 
Gene  was  one  of  my  favorite  people.  I 
liked  what  he  stood  for,  the  way  he 
acted,  the  things  he  talked  about.  And, 
too,  there  was  a little  boy  very  much 
alive  within  his  68-year-old  body. 
Perhaps  that’s  why  we  got  along  so  well 
even  though  there  was  28  years  differ- 
ence between  us.  It  would  be  nice  if 
everyone  had  a “Mr.  President”  to  spend 
time  afield  with.  Friends  like  that  make 
up  for  the  frustrating  gameless  days, 
and  after  all,  hunting  is  not  just  a time 
for  pursuing  game.  Those  times  alone 
on  deer  stands  are  times  when  men  can 
come  to  know  themselves,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  That’s  what 
the  deer  woods  are  all  about.  Peace  and 
solitude.  Time  to  sort  things  out  and 
sweep  the  three-pound  gray  mass  free 
of  cobwebs.  This  too  is  an  important 
part  of  our  “harvest.” 

The  new  day  smelled  clean  and 
happy,  and  after  repeatedly  filling  my 
lungs  with  moist  morning  air,  I went 
back  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  farmland 
gourmet  and  swam  through  the  gray 
smoke  that  hung  precariously  over  the 
center  of  the  kitchen.  Mr.  President  was 
turning  that  beautiful  slab  bacon  into 
crisp  carbon.  It  was  then  that  I decided 
to  put  my  hunting  jacket  out  on  the 
porch  where  the  smell  of  smoke  might 
be  neutralized. 
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After  several  ceramics  full  of  almost 
chewable  coffee.  Gene  announced, 
“Time  to  hit  it,  partner.” 

“I’m  ready,”  I said,  though  I felt  I 
was  lying  a little,  for  my  eyelids  were 
at  half-mast  from  lack  of  sleep. 

For  this  section  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  southw'est.  Gene  does  have 
an  area  or  two  that  would  he  reminis- 
cent of  the  “hig  woods”  to  most  hunt- 
ers. A section  here,  a section  there, 
sprinkled  generously  with  ancient  oaks, 
maples,  hickory,  and  some  nicely  con- 
trasting white  hirch.  There’s  also 
enough  low  vegetation  to  keep  a sizable 
whitetail  herd  interested  in  this  area, 
and  along  with  that,  an  old  apple  or- 
chard that  was  often  frequented  by  the 
lazier  animals  of  the  herd.  Seldom  had 
we  seen  the  King’s  tracks  cutting 
through  the  orchard,  though.  Though 
truly  we  weren’t  sure. 

Gene  chose,  unselfishly,  to  hunt 
somewhere  near  this  old  fruit  tree 
stand,  and  I,  with  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  King’s  regular  run,  chose  a draw- 
riddled  section  not  far  from  the  open 
pasture  where  he  usually  fed. 

We  traded  “Good  lucks,”  and  I got 
to  my  big  oak  windfall  about  three 
pounds  lighter.  Perspiration  trickled 
down  my  back  and  soaked  into  the 
leather  belt  that  held  the  normal  para- 
phernalia of  a great  white  hunter.  Sit- 
ting down  carefully  and  attempting  to 
dispel  the  chill  of  evaporation  mentally, 
I thought  of  the  fireplace  crackling  back 
home.  I w'as  okay.  But  tired  and  full  of 
a good  farm  breakfast.  I’d  last  till  my 
buck  was  felled.  Then  I could  rest  un- 
til the  late  grouse  season. 

Hoping 

Hoping  for  an  early  harvest  of  the 
King,  I settled  into  my  previously  ar- 
ranged seat  and  stuck  a massive  chew 
of  Levi-Garrett  into  my  mouth.  Two 
crows  called  raucous  goodbyes  to  me  as 
their  dark  wings  carried  them  into  the 
gray  dawn  sky.  I waited  patiently  for 
a cantankerous  bluejay  to  abort  his  in- 
tention of  “giving  me  away”  to  the 
King. 

Three  deer  without  antlers  soon 


came  along,  picking  their  way  to  within 
25  yards  of  my  silhouette-breaking 
windfall  backdrop.  They  never  saw  nor 
smelled  me,  so  the  wind  was  right, 
however  slight  it  w'as.  One  doe  was 
abnormally  large,  and  I wondered  if 
she  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  one-eyed 
buck. 

Soon,  off  to  my  left  and  somewhat 
behind  me,  another  movement  caught 
my  eye.  Two  more  does,  younger  ones 
apparently,  were  now  standing  like 
statues,  staring  right  at  me.  I smiled  at 
them  and  that  w'as  about  all  they 
needed  to  get  them  moving  along  their 
way. 

Not  five  minutes  later,  out  in  front 
of  me  at  a distance  of  about  35  yards 
in  a thicket  of  thorny  treelings,  I spot- 
ted a horizontal  line  in  an  area  with 
mostly  verticals.  It  had  to  be  a deer.  It 
had  to  know  I was  there. 

Too  Easy 

Finally.  One  step.  Then  another.  As 
though  it  was  trying  to  get  a better  look 
at  the  oddly  dressed  lump-cheeked 
creature.  I could  see  the  body  fairly 
well,  but  couldn’t  put  antlers  on  the 
head.  Until  a minute  or  two  later. 
Then,  heart  racing,  I slid  the  safety  for- 
ward and  eased  the  rifle  to  my  shoul- 
der. It  was  the  King,  I thought,  and  he 
was  mine.  Too  easy.  Just  too  darn  easy. 

Then  I saw  that  it  wasn’t  ol’  King! 
But  what  was  this  nice  6-point  doing  in 
the  King’s  area?  Then,  out  of  my  right 
eye,  my  peripheral  vision  again  caught 
movement.  Twisting  my  head  as 
though  its  holding  socket  were  filled 
with  molasses,  I clearly  saw  what  was 
for  certain  the  King.  Ballet-like,  he 
pranced  over  to  the  small  clearing 
where  the  other  buck  stood  frozen  — 
and  stopped  as  though  someone  had 
jerked  a rein  holding  a bit  in  his  mouth. 
Steam  funnelled  out  of  his  wet  nostrils 
as  he  looked  at  the  other  buck  as  if  to 
say,  “Hey,  what’s  happening?  What 
are  you  doin’  here?” 

This  entire  performance  took  but  a 
moment  and  another  half,  but  by  now 
my  shakes  were  gone.  The  6-point  stood 
there,  picking  at  something  on  the 
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ground,  and  all  the  while  the  dominant 
buck,  seemingly  cordial  to  the  lesser 
animal,  kept  his  blind  side  to  me.  I 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer.  Slowly,  I 
eased  the  walnut  stock  to  its  resting 
place  against  my  right  cheek,  carefully 
and  precisely  placed  the  crosshairs  and 
squeezed.  The  shot,  although  unheard 
by  me,  must  have  frightened  everything 
for  acres  in  the  quiet  of  the  damp  morn- 
ing, and  the  6-point  dropped  in  his 
tracks.  I never  saw  the  King  bolt  for 
safer  turf. 

During  the  field-dressing,  I heard 


MY  HEADLIGHTS  shone  toward  Gene’s  small 
bass  pond  and  made  visible  the  form  of  a 
deer— and  the  greenish  glow  of  one  jewel-like 
eye.  Yes,  it  was  the  King. 


Gene’s  rusty  old  30-06  crack.  Just  one 
shot.  That  told  me  he’d  scored  as  well, 
and  I laced  my  dragger  around  the  high 
white  tines  of  the  plump  6-point  and 
headed  for  the  barn. 

Midway  through  the  field,  I saw  Mr. 
President  emerge  from  his  big  woods. 
He  waved  for  me  to  hold  up.  I did,  and 
when  he  got  to  within  talking  range, 
better  yet  yelling  range,  he  hollered, 
“Got  tbe  big  boy,  did  ya?’’ 

“No,  didn’t  see  him,”  I yelled.  “How 
’bout  you?” 

We  talked  during  breaks  on  the  way 
to  the  house.  And  after  we  finally  hung 
our  deer  from  an  old  apple  tree  in  his 
backyard.  Gene  had  taken  a stallion- 
like 8-point,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
the  King.  When  he  rinsed  his  hands  in 
a rain  barrel,  he  put  one  of  them  on  my 
shoulder  and  said,  “The  King  came  in 
from  your  right  side,  didn’t  he?”  The 
man  knew  me  and  knew  me  well. 

That  evening,  just  before  I was  about 
to  leave  for  home.  Gene  admitted  that 
he  too  had  seen  the  King.  “First  thing 
at  daybreak,”  he  said,  confirming  just 
how  much  he  and  I were  alike. 

Gearshift  Into  “Home” 

I started  the  car,  switched  on  the 
lights,  and  placed  the  gearshift  into 
“home.”  As  I rounded  the  big  arc  in 
Gene’s  red-dog  turnpike,  my  headlights 
shone  toward  the  small  bass  pond  and 
made  visible  the  form  of  a deer  — and 
the  greenish  glow  of  one  jewel-like  eye. 
Yes,  it  was  the  King. 

He  paused  in  his  early  evening  drink- 
ing just  long  enough  to  allow  me  to 
detect  what  appeared  to  be  a smile  on 
his  wild  and  beautiful  face.  He  then 
bent  his  thick  muscular  neck  down 
toward  the  water’s  edge  and  continued 
to  drink.  Maybe  next  year,  I thought. 
Maybe  next  year. 

But  only  if  the  King  comes  in  from 
my  left  side.  And  then  . . . who  knows? 
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THERE  HE  WAS.  The  bear.  Only  one.  Just  as  I had  predicted,  he  was  heading  for  the  ravine, 
where  no  one  could  get  to  him.  He  kept  bounding  straight  at  me,  closing  the  distance  with 
each  step. 


Last  Chance  Bear 

By  Allan  W.  Redash 


WITH  DAWN  slowly  approach- 
ing, a wave  of  excitement  ran 
over  me.  It  was  November  23, 1981,  the 
only  day  to  hunt  bear  in  Pennsylvania 
that  year.  I had  been  hunting  bear  — 
unsuccessfully  — since  I was  13  years 
old,  and  to  bag  one  would  be  a dream 
eome  true.  The  1981  hunting  season 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  other, 
because  it  would  be  my  last  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  some  time.  The  next  month 
I would  be  leaving  for  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  to  begin  medical  school. 

Looking  from  my  tree  stand  over  the 
fields  in  front  of  me,  I began  to  remi- 
nisce. Uncle  Jack  and  Aunt  Julie’s  farm 
had  been  good  to  me  over  the  years.  It 
had  provided  me  with  many  cherished 
memories  that  will  be  with  me  all  my 
life:  summer  vacations,  my  first  trout, 
my  first  grouse,  first  turkey.  . . . 

The  silhouette  of  a lone  deer  enter- 
ing from  the  far  side  of  the  field 
snapped  me  back  into  the  present.  I 
brought  up  my  binoculars  to  see  if  it 


was  a buck  or  a doe,  but  it  was  too  far 
and  still  too  dark  to  tell.  I continued  to 
watch  to  see  if  any  more  would  follow. 
Then  my  heart  went  wild  when  a black 
form  came  loping  out  of  the  woods 
using  the  same  trail  as  the  deer. 
Through  the  binoculars  it  appeared  to 
be  a medium-size  bear.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  a second  much  larger 
bear  burst  into  view!  For  a moment  I 
thought  I was  seeing  double,  but  I 
wasn't.  The  two  bears  slowly  fed  in  the 
field  as  if  they  didn’t  have  a worry  in 
the  world. 

The  distance  was  beyond  range  of 
my  30-30.  I mentally  kicked  myself  for 
not  having  taken  the  other  tree  stand 
because  the  deer  and  both  bears  would 
have  walked  directly  beneath  me. 
However,  scouting  during  the  small 
game  season  had  made  me  decide  on 
the  stand  I was  in. 

In  front  of  me,  I had  a wide  view  of 
the  fields.  Behind  me  was  a steep  hill 
which  stopped  at  a ledge.  Beneath  the 
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ledge  was  an  almost  vertical  drop  down 
the  side  of  a mountain,  with  many 
inpenetrable  blowdowns  and  caves 
ending  with  a river  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  also  a ravine  which  led 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  When 
picking  this  stand  I’d  had  hopes  of  in- 
tercepting a bear  as  it  moved  from  the 
feeding  grounds  to  its  resting  place. 

What  To  Do? 

But  now  what  was  I to  do?  Sit  and 
hope  they  fed  across  the  field,  or  climb 
down  and  try  to  circle  around  them? 
My  better  judgment  told  me  to  sit  and 
wait,  so  I did,  but  I felt  as  if  the  bot- 
tom had  dropped  out  of  everything 
when  the  two  bears  slowly  ambled  off 
in  the  direction  they  had  come  from. 
Now  all  I could  do  was  hope  they 
would  come  in  my  direction,  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  ravine  behind  my 
stand  which  would  take  them  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  If  they  did  this 
they  would  pass  behind  me.  So  I faced 
in  the  direction  I hoped  they  would 
come  from,  and  waited. 

My  heart  pounded  with  anticipation. 
At  any  moment  one  of  those  bears 
might  come  over  the  slight  knoll  along 
the  trail  that  I was  now  watching.  For 
a c[uick  moment  I turned  my  head  to 
see  if  by  some  chance  they  had  come 
back  into  the  field.  Then  I heard  it! 
Something  running  hard  toward  me. 
There  he  was!  The  bear.  Only  one.  Just 
as  I had  predicted,  he  was  heading  for 
the  ravine,  where  no  one  could  get  to 
him.  As  he  bounded  straight  at  me,  the 
urge  to  shoot  was  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, yet  I held  my  fire  as  I would  be 
shooting  through  thick  cover.  But  there 
was  an  opening  in  a group  of  spruce 
trees  he  would  have  to  pass,  so  I placed 


my  sights  there  and  waited.  I knew  I 
would  lose  sight  of  him  momentarily, 
but  hoped  to  have  a quick  shot  as  he 
went  through  the  opening.  By  now  he 
was  almost  there,  but  suddenly  he 
stopped  in  his  tracks. 

Oh  no,  what’s  wrong?  I thought.  I 
could  make  out  his  silhouette  but 
wouldn’t  risk  a shot.  I held  and  waited. 
“Come  on,”  I muttered,  “one  step  more 
and  ...”  Bam.  He  crumpled,  then  let 
out  a hair  raising  roar,  began  rolling 
down  the  steep  hillside,  tearing  and 
clawing  at  anything  he  could.  I fired 
three  more  shots  as  he  tumbled  down 
the  hill,  panic  sweeping  over  me.  Unless 
something  stopped  his  momentum,  he 
would  be  carried  over  the  cliff  and  I 
would  lose  him!  When  he  hung  up  be- 
tween several  small  saplings,  my  breath 
went  out  in  a long  sigh. 

I waited  a few  minutes  to  make  sure 
he  didn’t  move,  then  climbed  down 
from  my  tree  and  approached  him  very 
carefully.  But  there  was  no  doubt  he 
was  dead.  I stared  at  him  in  total  dis- 
belief. I had  got  a Pennsylvania  bruin! 
All  this  and  it  was  only  7:15  a.m.  I ran 
back  to  the  farmhouse  in  record  time 
to  get  Uncle  Jack.  We  came  back  as 
close  as  we  could  in  his  truck.  Uncle 
Jack  began  the  field-dressing  while  I 
was  taking  some  pictures.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a muffled, “Help!”  Down  the  hill 
went  Uncle  Jack,  on  top  of  my  bear. 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  grab  onto 
a tree  and  held  on  for  dear  life.  We  both 
roared  with  laughter.  We  had  to  tie  the 
bear  between  three  trees  to  keep  him 
from  sliding. 

After  field-dressing,  we  tried  pulling 
the  bear  up  the  hill  but  that  was  impos- 
sible. Fortunately,  I had  several  lengths 
of  rope  that  we  tied  together  and 
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In  the  woods  a man  casts  off  his  years,  as  the  snake  its  slough. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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hooked  up  to  the  truck,  which  pulled 
him  up  with  no  problem.  We  couldn’t 
have  done  it  any  other  way. 

My  wife  Carmella  and  cousin  Jill 
were  waiting  at  the  front  door  as  we 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  farmhouse.  In- 
side, a letter  of  congratulations  awaited 
me  from  Aunt  Julie,  who  had  gone  to 
work.  I felt  as  if  I was  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world. 

Somehow  we  got  the  bear  into  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  When  I got  out  at  the 
bear  check  station,  a hunter  jokingly 
yelled,  “So  where’s  your  bear,  buddy. 


still  running  around  in  the  woods?”  His 
jaw  dropped  when  I opened  my  trunk. 

The  bear  weighed  in  at  182  lbs.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  would  have  done 
getting  him  up  that  hill  if  he  was  much 
bigger. 

Yes,  Uncle  Jack  and  Aunt  Julie’s  farm 
certainly  has  been  good  to  me.  I think 
of  it,  and  them,  often.  My  .schooling 
will  be  for  several  more  years.  How- 
ever, dreams  of  coming  home  to  the 
U.S.A.  and  being  able  to  once  again 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania  are  always  in  my 
thoughts. 


Rarest  Mammal? 

A living  ferret  had  not  been  seen  since  1965  in  Wyoming,  but  ever  since 
September  1981,  when  Lucille  Hogg  of  Meeteetse,  Wyoming  walked  into  a local 
taxidermy  shop  with  a dead  “mink  or  something”  killed  by  her  dog,  biologists 
have  been  sweeping  the  Wyoming  prairie  with  spotlights,  looking  for  the  un- 
mistakable emerald  stare  of  perhaps  the  rarest  mammal  in  North  America  — the 
black-footed  ferret. 
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All  I could  expect  in  1982  was  a . . . 

Three-Quarter-Day  Season 

by  James  D.  Hockenberry 


I WAS  PAYING  a heavy  price  for  my 
impatience.  Rivulets  of  sweat  were 
coursing  down  both  cheeks  and  the  heat 
I had  built  up  was  oppressive.  I mis- 
judged badly  how  long  it  would  take 
me,  in  the  dark,  to  get  from  camp  to 
my  stand.  Then  when  I started  to  move 
faster,  I began  to  heat  up.  Unzipping 
my  coat,  unbuttoning  a few  buttons  of 
my  Woolrich  shirt,  even  taking  off  my 
hat  didn’t  help.  The  problem  was  the 
double-layered  wool/cotton  longjohns 
under  my  clothes.  And  I was  too  deter- 
mined, or  too  impatient,  to  stop  and 
shed  some  clothing. 

I had  been  in  such  a hurry  to  get  out 
of  the  cabin  this  morning  that  I’d  paid 
little  attention  to  the  weather  or  our 
outside  thermometer,  and  subsequently 
dressed  too  warm  for  conditions.  I had 
such  a short  time  to  hunt  that,  as  ludi- 
crous as  it  sounds,  I was  trying  to  hurry 
slowly.  I wanted  to  savor  each  moment, 
yet  at  the  same  time  was  impatient  to 
get  things  started. 

Finally,  just  ahead,  silhouetted 
against  the  rapidly  lightening  sky, 
loomed  the  giant  oak  that  marked  my 
stand.  I picked  my  way  through  a nar- 
row band  of  laurel  that  rimmed  the 
selectively  logged  flat  and  saw'  my  stand 
with  a blaze  orange  clad  figure  already 
there.  Someone  had  beaten  me  to  the 
spot  I had  chosen  so  carefully. 

I eased  back  through  the  laurel  and 
paused  to  cool  dow'n  and  think  things 
over.  My  impatience  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  I had  just  eight  hours  to  hunt 
in  the  whole  deer  season.  And  no  mat- 
ter how  you  try  to  stretch  it  out,  that’s 
not  much  time.  Normally,  I schedule 
one  week  of  my  vacation  for  buck  hunt- 
ing, but  just  prior  to  this  season  an 
unavoidable  business  commitment 
cropped  up.  Instead  of  being  relaxed  in 
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my  Clearfield  County  camp  on  the  day 
before  the  opening,  I had  to  be  else- 
where. And  I would  be  gone  for  two 
weeks,  the  entire  antlered  deer  season. 

Through  plain  old-fashioned  wheel- 
ing and  dealing,  though,  I did  manage 
to  postpone  my  arrival  at  the  confer- 
ence until  Tuesday  morning,  thus 
salvaging  opening  day  and  some 
scouting  time  before  hand.  But  I 
figured  that  at  most  I could  hunt  until 
3 p.m.  Then  I would  have  to  pack  my 
gear,  drive  to  my  home  south  of  Pitts- 
burgh, get  my  city  duds,  catch  a few 
winks  and  proceed  to  my  meeting. 

I got  away  early  on  Saturday  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  all 
of  Sunday  scouting  a hardwood  flat 
which  had  been  partly  logged  off.  Fresh 
tops  w'ere  scattered  around,  yet  x’isibil- 
ity  w'as  excellent.  The  entire  area  was 
crisscrossed  with  deer  trails,  and  drop- 
pings were  everyw'here.  To  top  things 
off,  while  scouting  I put  out  two  sepa- 
rate bunches  of  deer.  When  I located 
a huge  oak  on  a small  rise  with  a com- 
manding view  of  the  flat,  I muttered, 
“This  is  definitely  it.’’  Obviously,  my 
choice  had  looked  as  good  to  someone 
else. 

Catalog  of  Areas 

Additional  poor  judgement  wouldn’t 
solve  my  problem.  I had  to  make  the 
most  of  the  limited  time  I had.  Quickly, 
I rifled  through  a catalog  of  likely  areas 
stored  in  my  memory.  I remembered  a 
spot  within  a reasonable  distance  that 
I’d  discovered  while  squirrel  hunting. 
I thought  of  it  as  a small  valley  or  glen. 
It  W'as  not  deep  enough  to  be  called  a 
ravine,  and  far  too  wide  for  a gulley. 
When  I stood  facing  the  glen,  the  right- 
hand  bank  was  steep.  A small  noisy 
stream  ran  close  to  the  right  side  for  the 
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MY  DEER  was  a fine  7-point,  one  of  five  — possibly  six  — bucks 
we'd  seen  in  less  than  four  hours  of  hunting. 


entire  length  of  the  straight  little  val- 
ley. On  the  left,  the  terrain  sloped 
gently  and  took  about  200  yards  to  ease 
up  to  a nieely  wooded  flat.  Each  time 
previously  that  I’d  been  in  this  area,  I 
saw  deer.  They  seemed  to  come  from 
the  flat  toward  the  stream. 

I found  an  excellent  spot  about  200 
yards  into  the  glen  and  almost  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  bank.  The  branches  of  a 
large  dead  snag  had  fallen  around  a big 
maple.  I crawled  in  among  the  dead 
branches,  spread  a piece  of  heavy  plas- 
tic and  sat  down.  I was  so  heated  up 
now  I was  downright  uncomfortable, 
so  I left  my  coat  open.  I told  myself  to 
settle  down,  began  to  survey  my  sur- 
roundings. 

Terrific  View 

I had  a terrific  view  of  the  small  hol- 
low for  200  to  300  yards.  My  only  ob- 
structed view  was  directly  behind  me, 
but  I figured  any  deer  would  come 
toward  me  at  a slight  angle  from  the 
flat  across  the  stream. 

It  was  now  full  daylight,  but  all  that 
moved  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  were 
my  eyes.  At  7:30,  I hadn’t  seen  a thing. 
There  was  also  a distinct  lack  of  shoot- 


ing in  my  area.  I had  finally  cooled 
down  and  was  dry  and  comfortable,  so 
I zipped  my  coat  up  to  my  chin,  put 
gloves  on,  and  scanned  the  surround- 
ing woods  even  more  thoroughly.  But 
there  was  still  nothing  stirring,  not  even 
in  the  distance. 

By  8 o’clock  I still  hadn’t  seen  a deer, 
there  was  less  shooting  around  than  I 
could  recall  on  any  previous  opening 
day  and  I was  experiencing  a sinking 
feeling.  Maybe  my  whole  three-quar- 
ter-day  season  was  destined  to  be  a 
bust. 

Minutes  later,  as  so  often  happens 
while  hunting,  things  changed.  I caught 
a flash  of  movement  on  my  right.  Six 
deer  had  come  from  directly  behind 
me,  slipped  down  the  bank  and  crossed 
the  small  stream.  I hadn’t  expected  any 
deer  to  come  from  behind  me  and  the 
stream’s  noise  kept  me  from  hearing 
them.  They  were  almost  past  before  I 
noticed  them. 

The  deer  crossed  the  stream,  ran  a 
little  ways  and  then  slowed  down.  After 
a short  distance  they  stopped,  milled 
around  some,  and  then  started  walking 
off.  I positively  identified  five  as  does. 
But  where  was  the  sixth  deer?  It  was 
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standing  down  there  somewhere,  50  to 
75  yards  away  in  relatively  open  woods, 
and  I couldn’t  make  it  out.  I searched 
the  area  anxiously,  because  this  seemed 
like  something  a smart  old  buck  was 
capable  of. 

I believed  the  missing  deer  was  off 
to  my  right.  Suddenly,  something  on 
my  left  caught  my  attention.  When  I 
looked  that  way,  it  seemed  half  the  deer 
in  Clearfield  County  were  pouring  over 
the  bank  on  their  way  down  to  the 
stream.  I saw  a buck  with  a decent  set 
of  spikes.  Then  several  does.  And  be- 
yond the  first  buck  was  a second  that 
appeared  to  be  at  least  a forkhorn. 

Almost  Surreal 

I slipped  my  gloves  off  and  pivoted 
around  to  face  the  direction  this  large 
herd  of  deer  was  moving,  then  brought 
up  my  760  Remington.  The  scene  was 
being  played  out  so  rapidly  it  was  al- 
most surreal.  Deer  continued  to  pour 
over  the  bank.  Like  the  first  bunch 
of  six,  they  had  come  from  directly 
behind  me  and  were  angling  straight 
away.  There  must  have  been  twenty  to 
twenty-five  deer  in  the  bunch.  Maybe 
more. 

In  the  confusion  and  pressure  of  try- 
ing to  pick  out  a buck  I could  get  a clear 
shot  at,  I failed  at  first  to  notice  another 
one  slip  over  the  bank.  This  one  had  a 
good  rack,  but  by  the  time  Td  spotted 
him  he  was  almost  to  the  stream  and 
all  I could  see  was  his  rear  end  and 
rack.  He  was  heading  directly  away 
from  me.  I wouldn’t  shoot. 

And  then  my  fortune  changed.  The 
buck  saw  something  he  didn’t  like 
beyond  the  stream.  He  stopped,  turned 
immediately,  and  started  back  up  the 
way  he  had  come. 

I slipped  off  the  safety,  the  cross- 
hairs of  my  2-7x  Leopold  settled  on  his 
neck  and  I squeezed  off.  Afterwards,  I 
stepped  off  the  distance  and  found  it  to 
be  110  paces.  The  buck  went  down 
immediately  and  I could  see  a hind  leg 
kick  twice  feebly  and  then  stop.  The 
150-grain  Power  Point  passed  through 
the  base  of  his  neck  and  must  have 
killed  him  instantly.  I watched  for  a 
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minute  but  there  w'as  no  other  move- 
ment at  all  from  the  downed  buck. 

I slipped  the  safety  back  on,  got  up, 
and  went  down  to  my  deer.  He  was  a 
fine  7-point.  As  I was  kneeling  beside 
him  I caught  a movement  across  the 
hollow  on  the  far  bank.  A deer  was  eas- 
ing along  the  edge,  coming  from  the 
general  area  where  the  sixth  deer,  the 
one  I hadn’t  been  able  to  locate  from 
the  first  bunch,  seemed  to  melt  into  the 
terrain.  The  deer  was  sneaking,  head 
low',  and  even  though  I couldn’t  see 
horns  before  he  disappeared  into  some 
laurel,  I was  certain  this  deer  was 
another  buck.  He  acted  like  one. 

We  were  two  out  of  three  at  our 
camp  this  year.  Clyde  Harris,  Jr.,  of 
Evans  City,  collected  a nice  4-point. 
Interestingly,  he  saw  tw'O  bucks  this 
year  and  shot  the  second  one  before  11 
a.m.  So  between  the  two  of  us  we  saw 
at  least  five,  maybe  six,  bucks  in  less 
than  four  hours  of  hunting.  I’ve  been 
hunting  for  29  years  and  have  never 
seen  three  bucks,  po.ssibly  four,  running 
together  in  deer  season.  My  hunt  com- 
menced under  somewhat  difficult  cir- 
cumstances but  evolved  into  one  of 
those  truly  memorable  events  that 
hunters’  dreams  are  made  of. 


MAIL  YOUR 
DEER  KILL  REPORT 
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My  heart  was  in  my  throat.  The 
deer  lay  dead  in  the  foot-deep 
snow  that  had  piled  up  under  the 
mountain  laurel.  It  was  the  first  deer 
Td  killed  in  thirteen  years  of  hunting, 
but  I wasn’t  overjoyed,  happy  or  ex- 
cited. It  was  buck  season  and  the  closer 
I walked  to  the  dead  whitetail  the  more 
I asked  myself,  “Where  are  the  horns?” 


On  one  trip  we  drove  to  northern 
Butler  County  to  another  friend’s  farm. 
After  standing  watch  over  a small  val- 
ley with  a dried-up  creek  bed  for  five 
hours,  I saw  a buck  approaching  my 
stand.  He  wasn’t  running,  he  was  walk- 
ing-walking right  toward  me.  Little 
did  I know  that  Butch,  tired  of  stand- 
ing, had  circled  the  mountain  and  come 


MY  LUCKY  THIRTEENTH 

By  Bob  Toth 


This  story  actually  began  thirteen 
years  earlier,  when  Butch,  a friend  of 
mine,  talked  me  into  going  hunting. 
After  putting  up  $3.25  for  the  hunting 
license  and  a couple  of  dollars  for  shells, 
I was  off  on  my  first  deer  hunt. 

Before  that  day  I had  all  the  usual 
reasons  not  to  hunt,  and  often  voiced 
them:  “Only  crazy  people  stand  out  in 
the  cold,  hip-deep  in  snow,  or  never 
know  when  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 
Not  me.  I’m  not  crazy.”  Well,  I did  it, 
and  since  that  first  hunt  I have  joined 
the  ranks  of  what  I used  to  call  “the 
crazies.”  Every  free  moment  from  Sep- 
tember when  doves  become  legal 
through  the  extended  small  game  sea- 
son, I am  out  there  in  blazing  sun, 
snow,  sleet  or  cold.  I have  taken  my  gun 
on  many  walks  without  putting  wildlife 
in  bag,  but  out  there  is  still  the  only 
place  to  be. 

Over  the  years,  Butch  and  I have 
spent  many  hours  together  in  the  field. 
Our  trips  usually  meant  driving  one  to 
two  hours  from  our  homes  just  outside 
of  Pittsburgh  to  various  hunting  spots. 
Up  at  4 or  5 o’clock,  pack  the  gear, 
drive  50  to  100  miles,  hunt,  get  wet  and 
cold,  work  back  to  the  car  at  dark  with 
no  game  to  help  soothe  my  spirit  for  the 
drive  back  home  — that  was  our  usual 
procedure. 

Again  and  again,  year  after  year, 
that’s  the  way  we  hunted  — out  of  cars. 
A hunting  camp  was  something  we  only 
read  about. 


up  behind  me.  He  now  was  watching 
me  get  ready  to  shoot  my  first  deer. 

That  buck  walked  to  within  40  yards 
and  stopped.  His  body  and  heart/lung 
area  were  concealed  behind  a big  oak 
tree,  but  his  neck  and  head,  which  car- 
ried a fine  rack  of  6 points,  offered  a 
clear  shot.  Should  I wait  until  he  pre- 
sented a chest  shot  or  take  my  chances 
with  my  open  sights  on  the  neck? 
Patience  not  being  one  of  my  virtues, 
I decided  on  the  latter.  I eased  the 
Marlin’s  hammer  back  and  took  what  I 
thought  was  careful  aim.  Heart  pound- 
ing in  my  ears,  I squeezed  off  a round. 
The  report  of  the  35  Remington  load 
thundered  through  the  valley.  The 
deer  didn’t  move.  He  just  stood  there, 
looking  in  my  direction.  What  should 
I do  now?  How  could  I have  missed? 
I couldn’t  believe  I had.  Well,  I did 
what  any  non-thinking  hunter  would 
do.  I stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree 
I was  using  as  a rest  and  worked  the 
lever.  Bingo  — off  he  ran  into  the  valley 
and  out  of  sight,  untouched. 

Embarrassment 

My  dismay  turned  to  embarrassment 
as  Butch  began  to  laugh  — which  he 
continued  to  do  all  the  way  home, 
loudly.  And  still  does  from  time  to 
time.  . . . 

All  those  years  without  a hit.  Maybe 
I was  destined  to  be  one  of  those  hunt- 
ers that  others  talk  about  — you  know, 
the  kind  that  hunts  for  forty  years 
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IMPORTANT! 

Agent’s  License  Issuing  Fee 
Raised 

The  issuing  agent’s  fee  for  each 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  now  50 
cents. 

On  July  20,  Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh 
signed  House  Bill  596,  increasing  the 
agent’s  issuing  fee  from  the  15,  20,  25 
or  35  cents  previously  charged  for  vari- 
ous licenses  to  a standard  50  cents. 
This  legislation  was  passed  after  the 
1983  licenses  were  printed,  so  licenses 
and  applications  carry  the  old  fee.  How- 
ever, THE  CHANGE  IS  EFFECTIVE 
FOR  ALL  1983  HUNTING  LICENSES- 
adult,  junior,  senior,  muzzleloader,  and 
antlerless.  (There  is  no  issuing  fee  for 
bear  licenses.) 


without  scoring  on  a whitetail. 

A couple  of  years  later  a change  of 
jobs  brought  me  to  the  Harrisburg  area, 
new  friends,  an  opportunity  to  buy  into 
a deer  camp  in  Clearfield  County,  and 
a new  scoped  30-06. 

After  many  trips  to  camp  with  Larry, 
Si,  Hop  and  John,  to  spruce  the  place 
up  and  do  some  scouting,  mostly  for 
deer,  we  eaeh  staked  out  the  area  we 
would  hunt.  Deer  and  deer  signs  were 
everywhere,  but  I figured  I had  the  best 
stand.  It  was  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  in  a small  valley.  Any  deer  shoved 
out  of  the  heavy  mountain  laurel  eover 
on  the  ridge  would  surely  pass  my  spot 
on  their  way  to  the  safety  of  a swamp 
and  another  large  wooded  area.  I felt 
certain  I couldn’t  miss  this  year. 

I had  spent  many  hours  testing  dif- 
ferent loads  worked  up  for  me  by  Ken, 
an  avid  hunter  and  a suecessful  one.  He 
lays  claim  to  killing  a deer  every  year 
he  has  hunted.  See  what  I mean,  I 
couldn’t  miss.  However,  the  thought 
did  occur  to  me  that  I was  in  my  thir- 
teenth year  of  hunting.  But  I am  not 
superstitious,  so  the  thought  of  bad  luck 
in  a can’t-miss  situation  left  me. 

We  all  arrived  at  camp  Saturday, 
and  after  more  rifle  zeroing  and  scout- 
ing for  deer,  I was  convineed  this  was 


it.  Monday  morning  couldn’t  come 
early  enough  for  me,  I was  anxious  and 
ready.  And  it  finally  arrived.  After 
gulping  Larry’s  bacon  and  eggs,  I 
headed  for  the  door. 

“Where  you  going  so  soon?”  Si  asked. 

“I’m  getting  to  my  stand.” 

“It’s  only  5:30,  and  besides,  you  can’t 
see  in  the  dark.” 

“Don’t  worry,  I’ve  been  to  that  stand 
so  many  times  in  the  last  month  I could 
walk  there  in  my  sleep.” 

So  after  wishing  one  another  good 
luek  I was  out  the  door  and  into  the 
cold  black  night. 

Although  my  stand  was  only  a half- 
hour’s  walk  away,  I was  going  to  be 
there  and  ready  at  daybreak.  Or  so  I 
thought. 

Snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  six  to  eight  inehes  lay  on  the 
ground,  with  more  still  coming  down. 

At  6 o’clock  I was  nowhere  near  my 
stand.  The  snow  had  made  all  my  land- 
marks disappear.  Everything  looked 
completely  different,  and  I had  blun- 
dered into  the  swamp.  About  daybreak 
I realized  I had  to  backtrack  to  my  spot. 
I must  have  walked  right  past  it.  The 
thought  that  this  was  my  thirteenth 
year  returned  to  me.  Shortly  before  7 
o’clock  I finally  found  my  stand.  I had 
already  heard  shots  from  the  ridge  and 
wondered  if  being  late  had  made  me 
miss  seeing  something.  Settled  in,  I 
awaited  the  big  buck  of  the  ridge.  Five 
hours  and  some  30  does  later,  I was  still 
waiting,  only  lots  colder  and  hungrier 
than  when  I’d  arrived. 

Back  to  Camp 

I decided  to  go  back  to  camp,  eat  and 
warm  up.  Maybe  one  of  the  shots  I’d 
heard  during  the  morning  had  been 
from  one  of  our  guys. 

Back  at  camp,  the  leftover  stew  and 
coffee  hit  the  spot.  Hot  lunch  sure  beat 
cold  sandwiches  in  a steamed-up  car. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I was  back  out- 
side, heading  for  my  stand.  I found 
another  hunter  there.  Thoughts  that 
this  was  my  thirteenth  season  came 
back  again.  I headed  toward  the  ridge, 
grumbling  to  myself.  After  a half-hour 
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walk  I came  to  blowdown  that  looked 
like  a good  spot  from  which  to  sit  and 
watch  the  ridge,  but  I was  convinced 
the  remaining  time  would  be  fruitless. 
Some  other  hunter  had  the  best  spot  on 
the  mountain. 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  — three  shots 
rang  out  from  the  ridge.  It  sure  sounded 
like  someone  had  got  his  deer.  A little 
while  later  I saw  a deer.  It  was  a doe. 
Then  another  deer,  doe  also.  Holy 
smoke  — there  was  a whole  string  of 
them  coming  down  off  the  ridge! 
Three,  four,  five,  all  does.  Six  — doe; 
seven  — a buck!  My  heart  slammed 
against  my  ribcage,  loud  as  summer 
thunder. 

I shouldered  my  rifle  and  put  the 
Leupold  on  the  deer’s  head.  Buck  all 
right,  spike,  but  definitely  legal.  Should 
I shoot  or  not?  It  appeared  to  be  a good 
60  yards.  Don’t  wait,  I told  myself  as 
I moved  the  crosshairs  onto  the  buck’s 
shoulder.  BOOM!  Off  went  the  150- 
grain  slug,  and  as  I worked  the  action 
for  another  shot,  off  ran  seven  deer  in 
seven  different  directions. 

I forced  myself  to  wait  before  head- 
ing off  to  see  if  I had  scored.  Minutes 
seemed  like  hours.  Finally  I could  stand 
it  no  longer.  I’d  already  been  waiting 
thirteen  years. 

I counted  as  I headed  toward  the  im- 
pact area.  At  fifty- two  steps  I saw  blood 


and  hair  on  the  snow.  Twenty  steps  far- 
ther I came  on  the  deer.  But  I couldn’t 
see  horns. 

Oh,  no!  I thought.  My  first  deer  and 
it’s  illegal.  Unlucky-thirteenth-year 
thoughts  raced  through  my  mind  once 
more.  I should  quit  hunting,  forever, 
right  now.  I made  myself  move  up  to 
the  deer,  bend  down  and  raise  its  buried 
head  from  the  snow.  Depression  turned 
to  joy.  The  spikes  were  six  inches  long. 
How  could  I have  imagined  it  was  ille- 
gal? I couldn’t  restrain  a shout  that 
must  have  stopped  traffic  in  DuBois. 

Thirteen  Years! 

I tagged  and  dressed  the  buck  and 
started  dragging  him  out  of  the  woods. 
Off  in  the  distance  I saw  Si  and  pro- 
claimed at  the  top  of  my  voice,  “I  got 
my  deer!  Thirteen  years  and  I finally 
got  my  deer!” 

“How  ’bout  that,”  Si  called.  Then; 
“Since  it’s  your  first,  I know  you’ll  want 
to  drag  it  to  camp  yourself.  That’ll  be 
part  of  the  whole  experience  that  you’ll 
remember  forever.” 

“Gee,  thanks,”  I hollered  back. 

Well,  I’ve  been  on  a lot  of  hunts 
since,  at  camp  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  and  I’ve  got  to  admit  that  Si  was 
right  — not  one  of  them  holds  as  many 
memories  for  me  as  my  lucky  thir- 
teenth. 


Scckj  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  O>mmission) 

Scopes  & Mounts:  An  In-Depth  Look  at  Telescopic  Sights  and  Their  Mounts, 

by  Bob  Bell,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  IL  60093,  224  pp.,  $9.95. 
The  scope  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  shooting  unit.  Bell’s  book  tells  how 
and  why  this  came  about,  from  Hans  Lippershay’s  first  glimpse  through  two  aligned 
lenses  in  1608  to  today’s  optical  masterpieces.  It  discusses  the  interrelationships  of 
light,  sight  and  lenses,  compares  the  utility  of  iron  and  “glass”  sights,  covers  basic 
scope  and  mount  design,  tells  how  today’s  rangefinder  reticles  work  and  how  the 
post,  Lee  Dot  and  duplex  designs  can  be  used  for  this  function,  explains  how  variable 
power  scopes  work,  discusses  single  and  multiple  lens  coating,  shows  how  scope 
use  influenced  stock  design,  and  much  more.  It  also  gives  extensive  historical  back- 
ground on  many  scopemakers,  from  the  early  Malcolm  and  Stevens  through  today’s 
giants  such  as  Weaver,  Bushnell,  Leupold  and  Zeiss.  All  of  this  is  woven  together 
with  personal  comments  based  on  45  years  of  scope  use.  Scopes  & Mounts  fills  a 
void  in  today’s  shooting  literature. 
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WHITETAIL 


KEN  IRWIN,  SR.,  above, 
Cooperstown,  with  14- 
point.  Below,  Steve 
Golden  and  Mike  Hus- 
son,  York,  with  their  9- 
and  4-pointers. 


LEE  MIDAGE,  Franklin,  and 
his  190-lb.  8-point.  It  had 
18-inch  spread. 


SGT.  GEORGE  RADESKY, 
USMC,  of  Lebanon  and  his  Pike 
Co.  buck. 


DAVE  FORD,  Cc 
24’/4-inch  8-pc 
brother  Mike, 
trophy  of  Carl  Fi 


EZIO  DeCAROLIS,  VINNIE  BORGONSOLI,  and  PHIL 
BORGONSOLI,  Colonia,  N.J.,  with  deer  taken  in  north 
ern  Pennsylvania. 


TROPHIES 


TERRY  MOCK,  Imler,  and  his  8- 
point  which  weighed  255  lbs.  field- 
BOB  SUTTER,  of  Leola,  and  nice  8-  dressed, 

point  from  Black  Moshannon  area. 


tville,  left,  took 
le  hunting  with 
right,  unusual 
ser,  of  Bally. 


C.  W.  SOLDERICH, 

Bowers,  and  his  8- 
point,  right.  Below, 

Malvin  Johnston,  Indiana,  and  two  Clearfield  Co.  tro- 
phies he  bagged  in  successive  years. 


STEVE  NELSON,  Elverson, 
and  Berks  Co.  10-pointer. 
Below,  Don  Pollock,  Lan- 
caster, with  8-pointer 
from  Centre  Co. 


Landowners  Banquet 

CLARION  COUNTY -The  Pine 
Hollow  Rod  and  Gun  Club  recently  put 
on  its  annual  Landowners  Banquet. 
The  sportsmen  invited  the  farmers  and 
other  landowners  of  Perry  Township  to 
a meal  prepared  by  the  club,  as  a means 
of  showing  the  club’s  appreciation  of 
having  land  left  open  to  the  public.  I 
felt  fortunate  to  attend  the  dinner  and 
had  a good  time  talking  with  the  folks 
there.  Pine  Hollow  realizes  that  sports- 
men and  landowners  must  cooperate  to 
protect  our  wildlife  and  our  privileges 
to  hunt  and  trap.  — DGP  Keith  E.  Har- 
baugh,  St.  Petersburg. 


Expected 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -During 
the  past  four  years,  I have  patrolled  an 
island  in  the  Susquehanna  River  on  the 
opening  days  of  the  dove  seasons. 
Everyone  I met  this  year  greeted  me  by 
name  and  showed  me  their  licenses 
before  I could  even  ask  for  them.  Since 
I was  in  camouflage  gear  myself  and 
carrying  a shotgun,  I realized  that  I had 
better  change  my  appearance  drasti- 
cally or  find  a new  area  to  patrol!  — 
DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 


All  In  A Day’s  Work 

After  a full  day  of  answering  phone 
calls  on  animal  complaints,  the  Game 
Law,  and  hunter  education  courses,  I 
was  just  leaving  the  division  office 
when  the  phone  rang  one  more  time. 
A feminine  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  asked,  “Where  can  I buy  a pig  and 
a goat?”  — LMA  Barry  D.  Jones,  New 
Ringgold. 


Oh,  Deere 

A local  police  sergeant  is  a very  cau- 
tious safety-minded  archer.  He  also  has 
a John-Deere  diesel  tractor  that  he 
keeps  spotlessly  clean.  He  even  covers 
the  tractor  to  keep  dust  from  collecting 
on  it  when  it’s  parked  in  the  barn.  The 
sergeant  had  placed  hay  bales  alongside 
his  barn  for  archery  practice  and  one 
day  when  he  went  to  use  his  tractor  he 
removed  the  cover  only  to  find  an  ar- 
row stuck  in  the  hood.  I’d  just  like  to 
know  who  dressed  out  his  Deere!  — 
LMA  Arden  D.  Fichtner,  Franklin. 


Fooled 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-  I had  a hard 
time  deciding  whether  to  submit  the 
following  story  to  the  GAME  NEWS  or 
to  the  Pennsylvania  ANGLER.  A local 
sportsman  was  fishing  the  Juniata  River 
one  night  when  he  made  quite  an  unu- 
sual catch.  Just  as  his  Jitterbug  hit  the 
water,  a great  horned  owl  swooped 
down  and  snatched  it.  After  several 
minutes  the  owl  was  subdued  and  with 
the  help  of  a friend  the  hooks  were 
removed  and  the  owl  released.  Several 
years  ago  another  local  sportsman  actu- 
ally caught  an  osprey  and  released  it 
after  taking  several  pictures  to  verify  his 
claim.  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 
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No  Fish  Dealings 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY -Vnusual 
telephone  calls  quickly  become  routine 
in  this  job  but  the  call  I recently  re- 
ceived was  the  strangest  by  far.  It  seems 
a local  man  had  purchased  three  piran- 
has and  fed  them  some  smelt  which 
were  purchased  at  a local  supermarket. 
The  piranhas  died  after  eating  the  smelt 
so  he  wanted  assistance  from  me  in 
recovering  the  cost  of  his  fish.  I was 
very  sympathetic  to  his  plight  but,  as 
in  all  fish-related  calls,  I had  to  refer 
him  to  Joe  Houck,  the  local  waterways 
patrolman.  — DGP  Gene  W.  Beau- 
mont, New  Gastle. 


Fun  While  Learning 

BUTLER  COUNTY -This  past 
summer  I participated  in  Junior  Gon- 
servation  School  Camps  in  three  coun- 
ties—Butler,  Mercer  and  Lawrence. 
These  camps  provide  young  people 
with  a week's  exposure  to  the  various 
fields  of  conservation  and  insight  into 
the  responsibilities  of  Pennsylvania’s 
natural  resource  agencies.  These  camps 
are  specifically  designed  for  students 
who  have  a desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
conservation  fields.  After  being  in- 
volved with  junior  conservation  school 
camps  for  over  20  years,  however,  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  student  who  didn’t 
enjoy  his  or  her  week  at  the  school.  — 
DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 


Live  And  Learn 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -Three 
volunteer  fire  companies  were  recently 
called  to  a rural  residence  to  extinguish 
a structure  fire.  Upon  arrival,  there  was 
quite  a bit  of  smoke  pouring  out  from 
under  the  structure.  An  investigation 
revealed  that  the  owner  had  been  hav- 
ing a problem  with  a skunk  under  his 
home.  To  get  rid  of  it,  he  purchased  a 
commercially  available  gas  bomb  and 
placed  it  under  his  home  to  chase  the 
skunk  out,  but  the  smoke  just  kept  com- 
ing, long  after  the  skunk  had  exited.  His 
home  did  catch  fire,  but  luckily  there 
was  little  damage.  It  just  goes  to  show 
that  it  pays  to  read  and  heed  directions 
which,  in  this  case,  clearly  stated  that 
gas  bombs  should  not  be  placed  under 
or  near  buildings  due  to  a fire  hazard. 
— DGP  Dan  Marks,  Williamsport. 


Don’t  Look  Down! 

BERKS  COUNTY -In  order  to  get 
a better  perspective  of  a jacklighting 
area  in  my  district.  Deputy  Bob  Miller 
and  I recently  made  use  of  the  fire 
tower  at  French  Creek  State  Park.  As 
we  began  to  leave  I tried  to  lift  the 
hatch  door  but  it  wouldn’t  budge.  Bob 
gave  it  a try,  again  to  no  avail.  The  hasp 
had  fallen  and  we  were  locked  in  the 
tower.  There  was  a phone  in  the  tower 
and,  fortunately,  it  worked.  We  de- 
cided not  to  contact  park  officials;  after 
all,  who’d  be  dumb  enough  to  lock 
themselves  in  a fire  tower?  Bob  sug- 
gested contacting  Deputy  Stan  Majeski, 
so  I did.  After  waiting  five  minutes  for 
Stan’s  raucaus  laughter  to  subside.  I 
asked  him,  under  threat  of  severe  bodih' 
harm,  to  come  get  us  with  haste.  Thirty 
minutes  later  he  pulled  into  the  tower 
area,  got  out  of  his  truck  and  said. 
■‘You’ve  got  to  be  kidding  me!”  At  the 
same  time  Bob  said,  “I  forgot.  Stan’s 
afraid  of  heights!”  Under  threat  of  sum- 
mary dismissal  if  he  left  us  up  there, 
Stan  took  20  minutes  to  scale  the  tower 
as  we  talked  him  up.  To  this  day  I still 
flinch  when  I drive  by  that  fire  tower. 
— J.  E.  Schweitzer,  Mohnton. 
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Help 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY ~l{  any- 
one out  there  wants  to  know  what  to 
get  his  local  game  protector  for  Christ- 
mas, I have  a good  suggestion  — a SEC- 
RETARY! - DCP  Jim  Neely,  Penfield. 


Passing  the  Chuck 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -Game 
Commission  displays  at  county  fairs  are 
always  a good  place  to  meet  the  public, 
distribute  information  and,  of  course, 
answer  questions.  This  year  at  our 
county  fair.  Chuck  Troy,  a brand  new 
deputy,  had  the  opportunity  to  get  his 
feet  wet.  I guaranteed  Chuck  that  he 
would  get  some  questions  which  would 
challenge  him,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
taken  charge  when  a man  approached 
with  an  animal  complaint.  The  man 
said  he  needed  someone  to  get  the 
groundhogs  out  of  his  roof.  When  asked 
if  he  was  sure  they  were  groundhogs 
and  not  squirrels  or  mice,  the  man 
stated  that  he  watched  them  digging 
holes  and  sitting  out  at  the  burrow  en- 
trances in  the  sun.  As  Chuck  scratched 
his  head,  the  man  finally  explained  that 
he  lived  in  a new  energy  efficient  un- 
derground home.  When  Chuck  asked 
where,  the  man  replied  Erie  County 
and  Chuck  quickly  referred  him  to  his 
“local”  game  protector  as  we  only  dealt 
with  Crawford  County  groundhogs. 
Two  points.  Chuck,  you’re  learning 
fast.  — DCP  Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Sae- 
gertown. 


On  The  Rise 

REDFORD  COUNTY  —The  loss  of 
land  open  to  public  hunting  is  a prob- 
lem throughout  the  country.  Rut  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Deputies  Doug  Miller, 
Ron  Raughman,  and  Rill  Eockler,  the 
amount  of  land  open  to  public  hunting 
in  Redford  County  has  been  increased. 
These  men  spent  a lot  of  time  meeting 
with  landowners,  discussing  Game 
Commission  programs  and  hunting  re- 
lated problems  on  the  farm.  The  result 
so  far  is  that  30  farms  containing  a total 
of  6269  acres  have  been  opened  to  hunt- 
ing. — DCP  David  Koppenhaver,  Ever- 
ett. 


Burned,  Burned,  Burned 

GREENE  COUNTY -I  wonder 
what  the  woman’s  horoscope  had  to  say 
that  day?  Not  only  did  her  house  burn 
down,  but  when  she  asked  a fireman 
where  she  could  store  some  meat  in  her 
freezer,  it  turned  out  that  the  fireman 
was  Harry  Gillispie,  a deputy  game 
protector  of  mine,  and  the  meat  was 
illegal  venison.  To  make  matters  worse, 
her  boyfriend,  who  she  accused  of 
shooting  the  deer,  has  disappeared, 
leaving  her  holding  the  bag  for  every- 
thing.—DCP  S.  A.  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 


Good  Idea 

This  past  July,  Game  Protectors 
Charles  May  and  Donald  Smith  of  Fay- 
ette County  and  I attended  an  inter- 
agency meeting  in  Uniontown.  The 
meeting  was  with  various  members  of 
the  state  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Resources,  Game  Commission,  Fish 
Commission,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, and  other  resource  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  establish 
better  understanding  and  cooperation 
in  the  main  goal  of  all  agencies  work- 
ing to  protect  the  environment.  This 
type  of  cooperation  is  greatly  needed 
and  sincerely  appreciated.  This  group 
will  continue  to  meet  on  a regular  basis. 
— LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 
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Quiet  Please 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  ir  NORTH- 
ERN PART  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND COUNTY  — I recently  received 
an  unusual  animal  complaint  concern- 
ing a ringneck  pheasant  that  apparently 
did  not  like  loud  noises.  It  seems  that 
each  time  a lawnmower  was  started, 
the  bird  would  come  out  of  a nearby 
field  and  attempt  to  attack  the  mower. 
This  was  tolerable,  but  then  the  pheas- 
ant began  attacking  neighbors  when 
they  went  out  to  hang  up  laundry  — 
that’s  when  I was  called  upon  for  ad- 
vice. I offered  to  remove  the  bird  but 
they  did  not  feel  he  was  that  big  a prob- 
lem, besides  they  enjoyed  seeing  it.  My 
only  other  advice  was  to  have  someone 
run  a lawnmower  at  one  end  of  the 
neighborhood  and  then  have  the  folks 
at  the  other  end  put  out  the  laundry. 
It  must  be  working  for  I haven’t  re- 
ceived any  more  calls  on  the  fiesty 
pheasant.  — DGP  Daniel  J.  Clark,  Potts 
Grove. 


Bad  Luck 

McKEAN  COUNTY  — Bears  are  big, 
mean  and  vicious,  right?  Maybe.  When 
the  neighbor’s  cat  and  a bear  came  face 
to  face,  the  cat  arched  his  back,  hissed 
and  hit  the  bear  right  on  the  nose.  The 
bear,  being  big,  mean  and  vicious, 
immediately  escaped  by  climbing  a 
nearby  tree.  The  cat  continued  on  his 
way,  looking  for  something  smaller  — 
like  a mouse. — DGP  Guy  Waldman, 
Lewis  Run. 


Big  Secret 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -While  I 
was  manning  an  exhibit  booth  this  past 
summer,  a man  came  up  to  me  and 
introduced  himself  as  a representative 
of  a club  that  follows  “Bigfoot”  sight- 
ings. After  replying  that  I have  never 
seen  any  signs  of  Bigfoot,  he  said, 
“Come  on,  I know  you  guys  are  in- 
structed to  keep  it  quiet,  but  you  can 
tell  me.’’  Okay,  you  other  Game  Pro- 
tectors, is  there  something  you’re  not 
telling  me?  — DGP  Donald  K.  Garner, 
Ringgold. 

Blocked  In 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY -Dep- 
uty Stephen  Baker  recently  received  a 
telephone  call  about  a person  who  had 
just  killed  a deer  on  some  property  he 
farms.  When  Deputies  Baker  and  Heas- 
ter  arrived  at  the  scene,  they  found  that 
the  farmer  had  blocked  the  violator’s 
vehicle  in  the  field  by  pulling  his  vehicle 
across  the  field  road.  Needless  to  say, 
the  violator  was  waiting  there,  too.  — 
DGP  Donald  Parr,  Huntingdon. 

Widespread  Problem 

On  a recent  trip  through  the  western 
states,  I noticed  that  the  guy  who  has 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Pennsylvania  shooting  road  signs  has 
also  made  it  to  the  west!  It  really  turns 
me  off  to  see  all  this  damage,  and  I can 
just  imagine  what  the  nonhunting  pub- 
lic thinks  when  almost  every  sign  they 
drive  by  has  a bullet  hole  in  it.  — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Sure,  Buddy 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -While 
attending  the  booth  at  the  county  fair. 
Deputies  Shugarts  and  Azinger  and  I 
were  accused  of  whistling  at  a lady  and 
her  two  teenaged  daughters.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Club 
had  set  some  quail  cages  up  behind  our 
booth  and  every  time  one  of  the  girls 
would  make  a move  the  quail  would 
whistle.  When  the  mother  came  over  to 
tell  us  just  what  she  thought  about  our 
fresh  attitude,  we  told  her  about  the 
quail.  She  didn’t  believe  us  until  one  of 
the  birds  whistled  while  we  were  talk- 
ing. The  lady  was  quite  embarrassed 
and  as  she  and  her  two  daughters  left 
the  tent,  they  were  given  a whistling 
goodbye. —DGP  Don  Zimmerman, 
Morrisdale. 


Congratulations 

SNYDER  COUNTY -Mark  Parker 
and  Tim  Charles  of  Selinsgrove  took 
time  out  from  their  summer  vacation  to 
attend  the  Conservation  Leadership 
School  conducted  at  Penn  State’s  Stone 
Valley  facility.  While  there,  they  and 
approximately  50  other  youths  took 
part  in  a thorough  test  given  by  the 
Came  Commission.  Residents  of  this 
county  should  be  proud  of  these  two 
young  men  as  Mark  placed  first  in  the 
test  and  Tim  was  a very  close  second. 
Congratulations,  Mark  and  Tim.— 
DGP  John  Roller,  Reavertown. 


Most  Memorable 

PERRY  COUNTY -During  a fish- 
ing trip  this  summer,  I was  called  from 
my  camper  to  come  see  an  eagle  pass- 
ing upstream.  R was  no  surprise,  how- 
ever, that  what  I saw  was  a great  blue 
heron.  Only  once  have  I been  able  to 
confirm  the  sighting  of  an  eagle.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  Working  Together  For 
Wildlife  Program,  the  Commission’s 
Bald  Eagle  Reeovery  Project  may 
change  all  this.  I admit,  it’s  eertainly 
nice  to  see  a heron,  but  seeing  a bald 
eagle  is  such  a thrill  I can’t  even  put  it 
in  words!  — DGP  Elwood  Camp,  Elli- 
ottsburg. 

Helping  Mom  and  Dad 

Every  summer  my  backyard  turns 
into  a nursery  for  birds.  Numerous 
house  finches,  robins  and  chipping 
sparrows  nest  in  the  shrubbery  and 
trees.  And  Eve  had  barn  swallows 
nesting  on  the  side  of  the  house  for  the 
past  ten  summers.  This  year  they  raised 
a clutch  of  four  and  then  a second 
clutch  of  two.  It  was  really  interesting 
to  see  the  four  birds  from  the  early  nest 
join  their  parents  in  dive  bombing  and 
strafing  anyone  that  came  near  the  sec- 
ond clutch.  — LM  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 

Thanks,  Sir 

CHESTER  COUNTY -Game  pro- 
tectors are  notorious  for  putting  in  long 
hours,  getting  minimal  sleep,  spending 
little  time  with  their  families,  and  re- 
ceiving few  thanks  for  their  efforts. 
Now  and  then  though,  the  exception 
does  occur.  During  the  past  small  game 
season  a caller  phoned  and  left  a mes- 
sage on  my  recorder.  He  didn’t  leave  his 
name,  but  what  he  said  will  stick  with 
me  a long  time.  ‘T  know  you  must  re- 
ceive a lot  of  complaints,  so  I just 
wanted  to  call  and  say  thanks,  espe- 
cially for  your  efforts  with  the  pheasant 
stocking  program.”  Sir,  whoever  you 
are,  you  are  most  welcome.  — DGP 
Keith  P.  Sanford,  Coatesville. 
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STATE  RECORD  FOR 
TROPHY  BEAR 


TIED 


A500-POUND  black  bear  taken  in 
Tioga  County  in  1981  has  tied  the 
long-standing  record  for  trophy  Penn- 
sylvania bruins. 

The  bear,  harvested  by  Paul  G.  Davis 
of  Westfield,  measured  21-12/16  under 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system 
used  by  the  Game  Commission  for 
measuring  bear  skulls.  The  measure- 
ment ties  the  record  established  in  1968 
by  Donald  E.  Sorgen  of  Lock  Haven  on 
a big  bruin  he  took  in  Clinton  County. 

Davis  was  one  of  four  sportsmen 
honored  recently  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission at  its  eighth  trophy  deer  and 
bear  awards  program,  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associ- 
ation in  Harrisburg. 

One  of  the  trophy  winners  was  an- 
nounced by  Lieutenant  Governor  Wil- 
liam Scranton,  a special  guest  of  the 
outdoor  writers,  who  addressed  the 
group  during  the  records  program 
banquet. 

The  other  hunters  honored  included 
Lewis  Black  of  Darlington,  Richard 
Carl  of  Shamokin,  and  Wayne  Ed- 
wards of  New  Castle.  Each  received  a 
walnut  engraved  plaque  for  having 
entered  the  top  trophies  in  the  1983 
measuring  program  conducted  by 
Game  Commission  officers. 


PAUL  DAVIS  lifts  head  of  his  record-tying 
bear,  while  hunting  pal  Alan  Altman  smiles  at 
Paul’s  success.  Story  of  Davis's  hunt  will 
appear  soon  in  GAME  NEWS,  along  with  all 
the  scores  and  many  photos  of  trophy  deer 
and  bear  measured  in  1982  program. 

Wayne  Edwards  was  honored  for 
having  taken  Pennsylvania’s  second 
largest  typical  whitetail  deer  on  record 
with  a bow  and  arrow.  The  10-pointer, 
tagged  in  Lawrence  County,  scored 
153-0,  slightly  below  the  record  155-1/8 
measurement  on  a Cambria  County 
buck  harvested  in  1965. 

Richard  Carl  walked  off  with  the 
prize  for  the  top  nontypical  buck  taken 
with  gun  during  the  most  recent  meas- 
uring program.  The  deer,  taken  in 
Northumberland  County  just  last  year, 
scored  197-0,  and  was  the  fourth  largest 
ever  measured  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
state’s  top  non-typical  whitetail  was 
taken  in  Erie  County  in  1942,  and 
scored  a whopping  238-6/8. 

Lewis  Black  turned  in  the  largest 
typical  whitetail  deer  antlers  measured 
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in  the  most  recent  sessions.  The  buck, 
taken  in  Beaver  County  in  1979,  scored 
174-1/8,  and  was  the  eighth  biggest 
typical  whitetail  ever  measured  by  the 
Game  Commission.  The  record-holder, 
a Bradford  County  buck  tagged  in 
1943,  has  a measurement  of  189-0. 

The  stories  of  these  hunts,  plus  photos 
of  many  of  the  trophies  measured  dur- 
ing this  spring’s  scoring  session,  will  ap- 
pear in  an  upcoming  GAME  NEWS. 

The  Game  Commission  and  the 


POWA  launched  the  trophy  measuring 
program  jointly  in  1965.  Since  then, 
over  6,000  whitetail  antlers  and  more 
than  100  black  bear  skulls  have  been 
measured  by  game  protectors  using  the 
universally-recognized  Boone  and 
Crockett  system  for  scoring  big  game 
animals. 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  is  the  largest  statewide  or- 
ganization of  outdoor  writers  in  Amer- 
ica, with  more  than  300  members. 


Penalty  Assessed  In  Bald 
Eagle  Shooting  Incident 


GREENE  COUNTY  man  who  mis- 
takenly shot  and  killed  a bald  eagle 
in  .southwestern  Pennsylvania  la.st  No- 
vember has  consented  to  pay  a $1000 
federal  fine  and  relinquish  his  hunting 
privileges  for  a period  of  three  years. 

According  to  officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
P4sh  and  Wildlife  Service,  a resident  of 
Nineveh  shot  the  immature  eagle  while 
hunting  turkeys  in  western  Greene 
County  during  the  1982  fall  season. 

A violation  of  both  state  and  federal 
wildlife  laws,  the  act  went  undiscov- 
ered until  early  this  year  w'hen  the 
Pennsylvania  Eagle  Protection  and 
Reward  Eund  was  established  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  several  allied 
wildlife  conservation  organizations, 
namely,  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
National  and  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Eederations,  Pennsylvania  Eederation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eorestry  Association. 

Up  to  $1500 

The  fund  was  an  outgrowth  of  a ser- 
ies of  unsolved  incidents  in  which  five 
eagles  were  killed  or  injured  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  fall.  The  fund  provides  up 
to  $1500  to  any  individual  who  offers 
substantive  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  hara.ss- 
ing,  injuring,  or  killing  an  eagle. 


Soon  after  word  of  the  reward  fund 
appeared  in  area  newspapers.  Game 
Commission  officers  were  given  infor- 
mation which  implicated  the  Ninevah 
man  in  the  shooting  incident.  Subse- 
quent investigation  by  Game  Protectors 
Steve  Kleiner  and  Regis  Senko  of 
Greene  and  Washington  counties,  and 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Agent 
Richard  Marks,  uncovered  evidence 
that  led  to  the  perpetrator. 

An  investigation  showed  the  Greene 
County  man  had  shot  the  eagle  while 
hunting  turkeys  and  later  removed  and 
smashed  a radio  telemetry  transmitter. 
The  radio  equipment  and  yellow  iden- 
tification streamers  were  found  near 
the  carca.ss,  discarded  over  an  embank- 
ment. 

According  to  Agent  Marks,  the  eagle 
was  less  than  a year  old,  having  been 
brought  to  New  York  State  from  Alaska 
during  the  summer  of  1982.  In  August 
of  that  year,  authorities  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  released  the  bird  as  part 
of  their  ongoing  bald  eagle  recovery 
program.  Prior  to  release,  the  eagle  had 
been  fitted  with  a radio  transmitter, 
yellow  wing  streamers,  and  leg  bands. 
New  York  records  show  the  immature 
bird  headed  south  in  September,  in 
what  would  have  been  a natural  migra- 
tion pattern. 
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Marks,  in  a letter  to  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan, 
noted  “exemplary  performance”  on  the 
part  of  Game  Protectors  Kleiner  and 
Senko,  and  other  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Marks  said,  “Such  mutual  assis- 
tance is  especially  noteworthy  in  light 
of  the  numerous,  recent  shootings  of 
eagles  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  north- 
eastern states.  Such  shootings  can  only 
serve  to  undermine  the  intensive  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  private,  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  reestablish  or  in- 
crease eagle  populations.” 

Marks,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Agent  for  western  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  concluded,  “Hope- 


fully, successful  prosecutions  such  as 
this  one  and  the  attendant  publicity  will 
deter  others  from  engaging  in  this  type 
of  [unlawful]  activity.” 

The  defendant,  who  admitted  the 
shooting  when  confronted  with  the  evi- 
dence, has  agreed  to  pay  a $1000  civil 
penalty,  and  will  sign  a consent  agree- 
ment under  which  his  Pennsylvania 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  will  be 
suspended  for  three  years. 

According  to  Commission  Executive 
Director  Duncan,  arrangements  are 
now  underway  to  again  contact  the  in- 
formant and  negotiate  .settlement  of  the 
reward,  as  provided  for  in  the  Eagle 
Protection  and  Reward  Fund. 


Scpki  in  Srie^ . . . 

All  About  Varmint  Hunting,  by  Nick  Sisley,  182  pp.,  softbound.  Stone  Wall  Press, 
1241  30th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20007,  $8.95.  Varmint  shooting  is  a year-round 
sport,  and  in  this  book  longtime  GAME  NEWS  contributor  Nick  Sisley  tells  most  of  what 
you  have  to  know  to  get  good  results.  He  covers  rifles  (factory  and  custom),  scopes, 
loads,  rifle  rests,  binoculars,  etc.  Woodchuck  hunting  gets  the  most  space,  as  it  is  the 
most  important  “varmint”  in  America,  being  directly  responsible  for  the  development  of 
many  superaccurate  wildcat  and  factory  cartridges.  However,  prairie  dogs,  foxes,  crows, 
pest  pigeons  and  starlings  also  receive  due  notice,  so  anyone  who  likes  varmint  shooting 
is  bound  to  find  plenty  to  interest  him.  Newcomers  especially  will  benefit  from  the  sound 
advice. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  “WILD” 

Educators  across  Pennsylvania  will  soon 
have  a new  and  valuable  tool  to  help  them 
teach  their  students  about  wildlife.  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has 
added  their  support  to  “Project  WILD,”  a 
new  and  innovative  series  of  wildlife  edu- 
cational materials  that  will  be  available  to 
interested  teachers  in  1984. 

“WILD”  was  developed  by  a consortium 
of  state  agencies  in  the  western  part  of  the 
nation  but  all  other  states  may  “buy  into”  the 
program  to  make  the  materials  available  to 
classrooms  in  their  own  states. 

“Project  WILD”  is  a collection  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  teaching  activities  or- 
ganized into  two  separate  manuals— one 
for  elementary  teachers,  the  other  for  sec- 
ondary teachers.  Some  activities  that  are 
easily  modified  for  a wide  range  of  grade 
levels  are  included  in  both  manuals. 

Activities  are  designed  to  stand  alone; 
but  they  may  be  correlated  within  an  exten- 
sive curriculum  framework  that  teachers 
can  adapt  to  their  own  curricula.  An  exten- 
sive glossary  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
source management  terms  and  a thorough 
compilation  of  references  for  further  infor- 
mation round  out  the  teaching  packet,  mak- 
ing it  a complete  and  useful  item  for  the 
classroom  teacher. 

The  activities  are  not  assembled  in  the 
form  of  discrete  units  that  must  be  studied 
in  a certain  sequence.  In  fact,  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  roam  at  will  through  the 
manuals  for  the  most  appropriate  activities 
to  fit  their  own  particular  course  of  study. 
The  activities  are,  therefore,  meant  to  be 
“supplementary.”  They  are  not  intended  to 
form  a sequential  unit  on  their  own, 
although  a very  effective  one  could  indeed 


be  written  using  just  the  WILD  activities. 

In  order  to  whet  your  interest.  I’ve  in- 
cluded a brief  sketch  of  two  WILD  activities 
that  could  be  used  in  different  teaching 
areas.  Here’s  hoping  you  can  put  them  to 
use  right  away! 

Deadly  Links  — Social  Studies  — 
Grades  4-9 

Students  in  this  activity  play  the  roles  of 
animals  in  a simple  food  chain  to  learn 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  pesticides. 
The  teacher  spreads  small  pieces  of  paper 
(or  other  appropriate  props)  throughout  a 
roomy  play  area.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
pieces  are  white  while  the  remaining  third 
is  colored.  There  should  be  about  thirty 
pieces  for  each  student. 

After  the  pieces  are  distributed,  the 
youngsters  are  given  certain  roles:  in  a 
class  of  26  students  there  should  be  two 
“hawks”,  six  “shrews”,  and  18  “grasshoppers.” 
All  the  pieces  of  paper,  it  is  now  revealed, 
represent  food  for  the  grasshoppers.  On  the 
teacher’s  signal,  all  the  grasshoppers  run 
to  collect  “food”  which  they  put  into  envel- 
opes they  carry.  At  this  point,  the  preda- 
ceous shrews  and  hawks  watch  from  the 
sidelines. 

At  the  end  of  30  seconds  or  so,  the 
teacher  signals  the  grasshoppers  to  stop 
feeding  and  then  sends  in  the  shrews  who 
chase  the  grasshoppers  throughout  the 
area.  When  a shrew  tags  a grasshopper, 
that  grasshopper  is  “eaten,”  gives  the 
envelope  of  food  to  the  shrew  and  goes  to 
the  sidelines.  The  shrew  takes  off  for  more 
grasshoppers. 

This  chasing  lasts  only  about  30  seconds 
before  the  teacher  sends  in  the  hawks  to 
“feed”  upon  the  shrews  while  the  shrews 
continue  to  “feed”  upon  the  grasshoppers. 
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Tagged  shrews  must  turn  all  their  envel- 
opes over  to  the  hawk  that  ate  them.  When 
this  last  30  second  time  period  expires,  all 
students  regroup  to  discuss  the  results. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher  helps  the  class 
tally  “living”  and  “eaten”  grasshoppers  and 
shrews.  The  teacher  also  reveals  that  the 
colored  food  pieces  were  contaminated 
with  a persistant  insecticide.  Any  uneaten 
“grasshoppers”  die  immediately  if  any  of 
their  food  is  colored.  Uneaten  shrews  with 
50  percent  or  more  of  their  pieces  being 
colored  also  die.  The  hawk  with  the  greatest 
number  of  colored  pieces  does  not  die  but 
is  doomed  to  lay  thin-shelled  eggs  next  sea- 
son and  experience  nest  failure.  The  other 
hawk  shows  no  ill  effects  from  the  residue. 

Discussion  now  centers  on  the  trade-offs 
involved  in  the  use  of  pesticides.  Are  the 
negative  effects  on  wildlife  sufficient  cause 
to  ban  all  pesticides?  Do  all  pesticides 
behave  in  this  way?  What  would  happen  to 
our  food  supply  if  pesticides  were  not  used? 
What  could  happen  if  they  were  not  con- 
trolled? 

Muskox  Maneuvers- Phys.  Ed.— 
4-9 

This  is  a fun,  but  wild,  game  that  involves 
an  entire  class  in  physical  exercise  and 
illustrates  the  defense  behavior  of  musk- 
oxen. Once  again,  students  are  assigned 
roles.  In  a class  of  22  students  there  should 
be  eight  “calves,”  eight  “cows,”  four  “bulls” 
and  two  “wolves.”  Calves  must  stay  with 
their  mother  cows  and  actually  hold  onto 
them.  The  wolves  go  off  out  of  sight  to  plan 
their  attack  on  the  vulnerable  calves. 

As  play  begins,  all  muskoxen  graze 
peacefully  throughout  a spacious  area  of 
the  school  lawn.  One  cow  watches  for 
predators  and  signals  the  herd  when  the 
wily  wolves  attack.  When  that  happens,  all 
calves  are  quickly  and  tightly  encircled  by 
the  cows  and  all  bulls  form  an  outer  circle 
around  the  cows.  Bulls  can  use  their  hands 
to  defend  the  herd  by  grabbing  the  colored 
flag  from  the  wolf’s  pocket  thereby  killing 
him.  Wolves  try  to  invade  the  innermost 
circle  and  kill  the  calves  by  capturing  their 
flags. 


Please  Note  . . . 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  contact 
us  about  your  subscription,  be  cer- 
tain to  accurately  list  your  Account 
Number  (the  top  line  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  mailing  label  affixed 
to  the  back  cover  of  your  magazine). 
This  will  provide  us  with  immediate 
access  to  the  computer’s  data  banks 
and  will  help  us  resolve  your  prob- 
lem quickly. 


Sometimes  the  wolves  retreat  without 
success  only  to  plan  another  strategy  while 
the  muskoxen  return  to  grazing  peacefully. 
Sometimes  all  the  wolves  are  killed,  some- 
times all  the  calves  are  killed.  Teachers  can 
discuss  adaptations  of  wolves  and  muskox 
and  then  lead  the  youngsters  to  think  about 
other  survival  adaptations  of  Pennsylvania 
animals  and  even  humans! 

Interested?  Attend  a 
Workshop! 

The  Project  WILD  Program  is  so  new 
that  the  materials  are  only  now  being 
printed.  During  the  coming  year,  the  Game 
Commission  will  sponsor  a series  of  work- 
shops throughout  the  state.  Only  teachers 
attending  such  a workshop  will  receive  the 
materials.  You  wilt  not  be  able  to  request 
the  materials  by  mail,  even  though  they  are 
free.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  such 
a workshop  you  can  ask  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  contact  you  when  the  workshops 
are  slated. 

In  addition,  also  contact  the  Game  Com- 
mission if  you  are  interested  in  attending 
a leadership  workshop  that  will  train  you 
to  organize  and  lead  WILD  workshops  in 
your  local  area. 

Address  your  card  or  letter  to  Carl  Gray- 
bill,  Assistant  Chief,  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  Be  sure  to  specify  your  interest 
in  a “general”  or  “leadership”  workshop. 

In  the  meantime,  play  something  WILD! 
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DECEMBER  — the  end  of  the  year,  the 
end  of  the  “regular”  hunting  seasons, 
and  the  last  month  I share  my  activities  with 
you  in  the  diary.  While  the  hunting  seasons 
started  building  slowly  in  September,  this 
month  is  the  high  point  for  most  sports- 
men—deer  season.  It’s  a high  point  of 
activity  for  conservation  officers  too.  While 
things  don’t  exactly  stop  after  muzzleload- 
ing season  they  do  slow  down  quite  a bit. 
There  is  less  urgency,  there’s  no  more  try- 
ing to  get  things  done  “yesterday,”  and  the 
phone  is  strangely  quiet  — except  for  the 
calls  asking  if  buck  season  is  extended  (it 
isn’t!). 

December  2—  Deputy  Lew  Dandrea  and 
I meet  a sportsman  who  has  found  a baited 
tree  stand  north  of  Mercer.  He  leads  us  to 
the  tree  stand  and  we  take  samples  of  the 
bait  — corn  and  apples.  In  the  evening  I 
meet  with  a witness  to  the  hunting  accident 
I had  on  the  opening  day  of  buck  season. 

December  3 — All  morning  is  spent  in  the 
office  on  my  monthly  reports  and  the  hunt- 
ing accident  reports.  I am  called  out  to 
investigate  a hunting  fatality  in  which  a 
hunter  fell  while  climbing  to  a tree  stand. 
In  the  afternoon  I meet  with  District  Attor- 
ney Sam  Orr  and  he  reviews  the  earlier 
accident  and  we  discuss  the  charges  to  be 
filed  against  the  offender.  In  the  evening 
I am  able  to  inteview  the  victim  for  the  first 
time  and  then  head  out  on  night  patrol. 

December  4 — Deputies  Dandrea  and 
Ellis  are  watching  the  baited  tree  stands  we 
located  two  days  ago.  There  is  a hunter  in 
one;  they  apprehend  him  and  he  wishes  to 
settle  on  Field  Acknowledgment  so  I pro- 
ceed to  the  scene.  He  admits  building  the 
stands  without  the  landowner’s  permission 
and  baiting  them.  He  also  provides  us  with 
the  name  of  his  cousin  who  had  killed  a 
buck  from  one  of  the  stands  on  the  open- 
ing day.  In  the  evening  Deputy  Ellis  and  I 
go  out  on  night  patrol,  but  have  no  activity. 

December  6— \n  the  morning  I stop  at  the 
District  Attorney’s  Office  and  Assistant  DA 
Ken  McCann  checks  my  complaint  forms 
in  the  hunting  accident.  I then  file  the 
charges  at  District  Justice  Gabany’s. 

December  7—1  take  a load  of  hides  from 
roadkilled  deer  to  our  storage  shed.  Some 
of  them  had  not  been  salted  properly  by  the 
permittee  and  due  to  the  unseasonably 


By  Jim  Donatelli 


District  Game  Protector 
Mercer  County 

warm  weather  had  spoiled  and  had  to  be 
discarded  — a waste  of  natural  resources. 

December  8 — Another  sportsman  re- 
ported finding  a baited  tree  stand.  I met 
him  and  he  led  Deputy  Vic  Williams  and  me 
in  to  it.  It  was  obviously  an  archery  season 
stand.  We  filed  the  information  away  for 
next  year  and  hope  to  meet  the  violator 
then.  In  the  afternoon  I met  DGP  Dick 
Oliver  at  D.  J.  Gabany’s  for  a hearing.  Last 
year  I had  warned  an  individual  about  park- 
ing on  a boat  launch  ramp  at  Lake  Wilhelm, 
and  this  year  he  tried  it  again  and  got 
caught  by  Dick.  For  some  reason  he  re- 
quested a hearing  at  which  he  was  found 
guilty.  In  the  evening  Deputy  Dandrea  and 
I meet  two  suspects  at  the  State  Police  Bar- 
racks. There  had  been  rumors  around  town 
since  bear  season  that  these  two  forced  a 
bear  from  its  den  on  the  first  day  of  season 
and  killed  it.  I decided  to  interview  them 
and  see  what  they  had  to  say.  After  they 
gave  us  two  conflicting  stories  I called  DGP 
John  Dzemyan  in  McKean  County  and  he 
opened  an  investigation  there. 

December  70  — In  the  morning  I traveled 
to  the  Division  Office  to  pick  up  my  truck 
and  drop  off  copies  of  the  antlerless  deer 
licenses  issued  in  Mercer  County  so  that 
the  radio  dispatcher  would  have  them  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  In  the  evening 
Deputies  Jeff  Bacchette  and  Ron  Patter- 
son called  about  an  illegally  killed  deer  they 
had  been  staking  out.  The  violators  had 
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been  scared  off  but  Ron  and  Jeff  knew  who 
they  were  and  had  enough  information  on 
them  to  at  least  interview  them.  When  we 
tracked  down  the  license  numbers  we 
found  them  to  be  old  customers.  I had  ar- 
rested one  for  muskrat  trapping  out  of 
season  and  DGP  Yahner  had  arrested  the 
other  for  killing  three  deer  in  one  year.  They 
were  uncooperative  though  and  we  got  no- 
where, but  we  know  where  they’re  operat- 
ing now  and  will  certainly  keep  an  eye  on 
them. 

December  77  — Deputies  Lew  Dandrea, 
Bill  Vodenichar  and  I start  the  morning,  this 
last  day  of  buck  season,  by  checking  on 
another  baited  tree  stand.  This  one  has  no 
one  in  it  all  morning,  but  Bill  does  find  two 
fellows  with  loaded  guns  and  without  li- 
censes, watching  the  field  from  the  back 
of  a pickup  truck.  In  the  evening  Lew  and 
I head  out  on  night  patrol.  Deputy  Bob  Lani- 
gan  radios  that  he’s  following  a car  with 
people  spotting  and  shooting.  We  head  for 
his  location  as  does  LMO  Jim  Deniker  who 
stops  the  vehicle.  Inside  are  two  men  and 
a young  boy.  One  man  maintains  he  was 
hunting  for  his  coon  dog.  We  question  them 
and  after  awhile  they  confess  to  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a deer.  We  go  back  to  the  field 
where  they  had  been  shooting,  but  cannot 
find  a deer  or  any  blood.  We  seize  the  fire- 
arm, a 22  Magnum,  and  spotlight  for  con- 
fiscation once  they  are  convicted.  Their  car 
has  deer  hair  and  blood  in  the  trunk  and 
the  owner  says  he  hauled  a doe  that  after- 
noon back  to  his  camp  in  Stoneboro.  We 
proceed  there  and  he  gives  us  several 
packages  of  meat  from  the  doe,  which  he 
and  his  friend  had  cut  up.  We  issue  cita- 
tions and  leave  about  4 a.m. 

December  73—1  patrol  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  most  of  the  day.  The  depu- 
ties on  patrol  are  teamed  up  but  today  we 
have  an  odd  number  of  men  so  I’m  alone. 

I apprehend  and  issue  citations  to  two  hunt- 
ers for  driving  deer  without  an  antlerless 
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license.  In  the  evening  I settle  some  cases 
on  Field  Acknowledgement  and  then  start 
out  for  a few  hours  of  uneventful  night 
patrol. 

December  74  — I am  again  on  patrol  from 
early  morning  until  after  dark.  I find  few 
hunters  out  today  and  run  across  no  viola- 
tions. 

December  75  — 1 patrol  again  this  first  day 
of  muzzleloader  season.  There  are  few 
hunters  out  so  I head  in  early  to  catch  up 
on  paperwork.  I make  arrangements  over 
the  phone  with  one  of  the  suspects  from 
the  bear  case  last  week  to  visit  the  loca- 
tion in  McKean  County  this  Saturday  where 
he  killed  the  bear. 

December  17— \ interview  a local  man 
today  for  killing  three  deer  in  muzzleloader 
season.  This  fellow  has  been  arrested  and 
convicted  in  the  past,  but  this  time  the  trail 
is  cold  and  he  is  uncooperative.  He  has  all 
the  deer  “covered”  with  tags.  In  the  after- 
noon I meet  DGP  Dick  Oliver  at  D.  J.  Mc- 
Candless’s  office  for  a hearing.  This  defen- 
dant has  been  charged  with  possessing  a 
roadkilled  deer  without  securing  a permit. 
He  has  requested  a hearing,  but  does  not 
appear.  Following  the  rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure the  hearing  is  held  anyway  and  he 
is  found  “guilty.”  When  I arrive  home  in  the 
evening  there  is  a message  on  my  tape. 
The  “bear  suspect”  has  engaged  an  attor- 
ney and  she  has  called  and  left  a message 
that  her  client  will  not  be  going  with  me  to 
McKean  County  in  the  morning.  I call  DGP 
Dzemyan  in  McKean  County  and  learn  that 
he  has  located  the  den  and  secured  evi- 
dence there.  We  decide  to  investigate  fur- 
ther before  filing  charges. 

December  78— Since  the  trip  to  McKean 
County  was  cancelled.  Deputies  Dick  Lilly, 
Lew  Dandrea,  Bruce  Ellis  and  I head  for 
Forest  County  to  assist  DGP  Al  Pedder  with 
the  last  day  of  muzzleloader  season.  After 
breakfast  at  the  Bucktail  we  go  out  and 
Deputy  Howard  Kimmel  and  I patrol  as  we 
did  in  bear  season.  We  check  lots  of 
hunters  and  deer  but  no  violations  until  late 
afternoon  when  we  find  two  deer  one  of 
which  is  improperly  tagged  in  the  back  of 
a pickup.  We  wait  and  when  the  hunters 
are  coming  out  we  check  them  and  find 
that  one  is  attempting  to  take  a second 
deer.  Both  settle  on  Field  Acknowledge- 
ments. 
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December  21  — \ have  a hearing  this 
afternoon  at  D.  J.  Tamber’s  office  on  the 
deer  and  bear  party  case  from  last  month. 
There  are  four  defendants,  one  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  Game  Law  charges,  the  other 
not  guilty.  In  addition  all  have  disorderly 
conduct  and  public  drunkenness  charges 
against  them.  After  a two-and-a-half  hour 
hearing  D.  J.  Tamber  finds  them  guilty. 


December  22—  I travel  to  the  Division  Of- 
fice to  pick  up  some  evidence  and  then  to 
the  State  Police  Crime  Lab  to  drop  the  evi- 
dence off  for  analysis.  In  the  evening  I at- 
tend the  county  Sportsmen’s  Federation 
Meeting  at  the  Greenville  Sportsmen’s 
Club. 

December  27— This  morning  DGP  Oliver 
and  I go  to  D.  J.  Gabany’s  office  for  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  in  the  serious  hunting  ac- 
cident case.  District  Attorney  Sam  Orr 
shows  the  defense  attorney  our  report  and 
he  and  his  client  decide  to  waive  the  pre- 
liminary hearing.  In  the  afternoon  I inter- 
view an  informant  about  a deer  violation 
he  had  knowledge  of. 

December  28  — DGP  Dick  Oliver,  Deputy 
Terry  McClelland  and  I go  to  the  home  of 
the  person  who  the  informant  says  has  ille- 
gal deer  rotting  in  his  garage.  It  is  quite 
warm  and  we  smell  the  deer  as  we  walk  up 
the  driveway.  There  is  a window  in  the 


garage  and  we  are  able  to  see  a freshly 
killed  doe  hanging  in  there.  We  arouse  the 
owner  and  a friend  and  the  owner  signs  a 
consent  to  search  form.  In  the  garage  we 
find  one  freshly  killed  deer  and  the  heads 
of  five  others  — none  had  been  tagged. 
There  were  deer  hides,  rotting  hind  quar- 
ters and  half  carcasses,  and  deer  legs 
strewn  everywhere.  Behind  the  garage  was 
a vehicle  with  deer  hair  and  blood  in  the 
trunk,  a spotlight  in  the  front  seat  and 
empty  30-30  shells  on  the  floor.  After  sev- 
eral hours  of  questioning  and  hearing  sev- 
eral different  stories,  the  owner  and  his 
partner  finally  admit  that  five  deer  were 
killed  illegally.  They  said  some  spoiled  on 
them  before  they  could  butcher  them.  They 
also  provided  the  name  of  another  individ- 
ual who  killed  one  of  the  deer.  We  called 
him  and  he  came  to  the  scene  and  pro- 
duced the  rifle  he  had  used.  The  rifle  was 
seized  for  later  confiscation.  He  also  gave 
us  the  names  of  two  other  persons  who  had 
assisted  him.  After  photographing  the  car- 
nage and  securing  some  of  the  heads  for 
evidence  we  left  and  interviewed  the  other 
accomplices. 

December  30  — DGP  Dick  Oliver  and  I 
wrap  up  the  investigation  on  the  rotting 
deer.  We  prepared  the  charges  and  de- 
cided on  charging  two  defendents  with  five 
deer  each,  and  four  others  with  one  deer 
each.  In  the  afternoon  I prepared  and  filed 
the  charges  at  District  Justice  Gabany’s. 


Best  Way  to  Tag  Deer 


As  a taxidermist  and  deer  hunter,  I have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  new  ear  tag  system.  I would  like 
to  make  a suggestion:  the  best  place  for  the  cut  to 
insert  the  tag  is  on  the  forward  fold  of  the  ear  near 
the  butt,  as  illustrated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  draw- 
ing. Most  hunters  make  the  cut  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  ear.  This  is  NOT  recommended.  If  you  want 
to  have  the  deer  mounted,  a cut  here  will  be  visi- 
ble. So  use  the  upper  fold  location.  It  will  save  the 
taxidermist  time  and  in  some  cases  save  you  money. 
— Frank  S.  Jonas,  Jonas’s  Taxidermy,  Enon  Valley, 
Pa.  16120. 
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UNTIL  A FEW  weeks  ago,  I had 
seen  more  wild  turkeys  in  my  life 
than  tame  ones.  The  wild  birds  were 
sleek,  dark,  slender  creatures  with  long 
legs  and  sinuous  necks.  I had  spotted 
them  digging  through  snow  to  find 
acorns,  roosting  in  trees,  and  slipping 
through  the  woods.  I’d  flushed  them 
out  of  brushpiles,  and  scared  myself 
half  to  death. 

Last  month,  I saw  7,000  tame  tur- 
keys in  a poultry  shed  in  Hinton,  Vir- 
ginia. The  turkeys,  all  of  them  hens, 
were  white.  They  had  thick  legs  and 
heavy  yellow  feet.  As  my  guide  and  I 
walked,  the  sea  of  white  parted.  The 
birds  clucked  loudly,  some  of  them  tak- 
ing to  the  air,  stubby  wings  flailing,  to 
land  on  their  neighbors’  backs.  We 
went  next  door  to  a shed  housing  400 
toms.  The  toms  were  also  white,  and 
as  broad  as  beer  kegs.  They  weighed  60 
pounds.  Strutting  in  one  direction, 
pivoting  suddenly,  and  strutting  back 
the  way  they  had  come,  they  furrowed 
the  dust  with  their  wingtips.  They 
looked  belligerent.  “Eve  had  ’em  knock 
me  over  when  I wasn’t  looking,”  my 
guide  said. 

160  Million 

Over  160  million  commercial  turkeys 
are  grown,  slaughtered,  and  processed 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
duction bird  derives  from  the  North 
American  wild  turkey,  although  its  line 
of  descent  is  neither  short  nor  simple. 

When  Cortez  and  his  conquistadors 
entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  1519, 
they  found  the  Aztecs  raising  large, 
bronze  birds  for  food.  These  turkeys, 
the  southern  Mexico  race,  were  one 
of  six  subspecies  inhabiting  North 
America.  The  Spaniards  shipped  some 
home.  Meaty,  tasty,  and  easy  to  raise, 
the  new  birds  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Europe.  Mistaken  for  the  peafowl 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  received  the  name 
“turkey,”  by  which  that  region  was 
known.  Even  Linnaeus,  the  inventor  of 
modern  scientific  nomenclature,  was 
confused.  In  1758  he  named  the  turkey 
Meleagris  gallopavo.  The  first  term 
means  guinea  fowl,  the  second  com- 
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bines  chicken  and  peafowl.  The  name 
remains  in  use. 

The  Europeans  developed  many 
breeds  of  turkey,  and  exported  them 
throughout  the  world.  English  settlers 
brought  turkeys  to  America,  but  con- 
sidered the  native  variety  — the  Eastern 
wild  turkey  — a greater  delicacy.  Plen- 
tiful, and  relatively  tame  and  easy  to 
kill,  the  wild  turkey  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  settlers’  diet.  It  became 
both  centerpiece  and  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional holiday.  Thanksgiving.  Benjamin 
Franklin  championed  the  turkey  over 
the  bald  eagle  as  an  emblem  for  the 
United  States.  “The  Turkey  is  a much 
more  respectable  Bird,”  he  wrote,  “and 
withal  a true  original  Native  of  Amer- 
ica.” 

Because  breeding  turkeys  is  a private, 
secretive  enterprise,  the  exact  pedigree 
of  the  modern  table  turkey  is  incom- 
pletely known.  The  largest  breeder  in 
the  United  States  implies  that  its  strains 
descend  from  English  bronze  stock 
brought  into  British  Columbia  in  the 
1920s.  Geneticists  have  manipulated 
this  stock  to  produce  a bird  far  larger 
than  the  wild  turkey,  with  a deeper 
body,  shorter  legs  and  necks,  and  big- 
ger breast  and  thighs.  Where  a wild 
turkey  hen  will  weigh  10  pounds,  a 
domestic  hen  will  finish  off  at  16;  a 
huge  male  wild  bird  might  reach  25 
pounds,  compared  to  a 60-pound 
breeding  tom. 

For  decades,  the  standard  commer- 
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cial  turkey  was  the  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  The  Bronze  had  two  flaws:  its 
feathers,  when  plucked,  leaked  a pig- 
ment that  stained  the  meat;  and  its  dark 
pinfeathers  (tiny  plumes  that  adhere 
tenaciously  to  the  skin,  and  are  not 
always  removed  by  processing)  aroused 
squeamishness  in  diners.  In  the  1950s, 
poultry  breeders  introduced  the  Broad 
Breasted  Large  White,  developed  from 
mutant  white  birds,  or  “sports,”  that 
occasionally  showed  up  in  bronze 
flocks.  White  feathers  contain  no  stain- 
ing pigment,  and  white  pinfeathers  are 
nearly  invisible.  Today  virtually  every 
turkey  grown  in  the  United  States  is 
white. 

Wild  turkeys  treat  the  eye  more  roy- 
ally. 

Four  Gobblers 

On  a hike  one  time,  I topped  a rise 
and  startled  four  gobblers  feeding  along 
the  edge  of  a stream.  They  milled  for 
a second,  heads  bobbing.  The  sun 
glinted  off  their  copper-brown  feathers, 
reflecting  iridescent  reds,  golds,  greens, 
blues,  browns.  The  birds  raced  off 
through  the  woods,  their  bodies  canted 
forward,  their  legs  taking  four-foot 
strides. 

Rarely  have  I gotten  so  close.  Wild 
turkey  ears  and  eyes  are  tremendously 
keen.  While  the  sight  of  a man  may 
have  filled  turkeys  with  curiosity  dur- 
ing pilgrim  days,  today  it  galvanizes 
them  into  action.  They  sprint  at  the 
sound  of  a cough,  leap  into  instant 
flight  when  cornered,  glide  from  one 
mountain  to  the  next  to  escape  pursuit. 
The  only  way  to  consistently  outwit 
turkeys  is  by  talking  to  them. 

Domesticated  turkeys  used  to  be  kept 
outdoors.  The  conditions  didn’t  always 
agree  with  them.  In  a hard  rain,  they 
sometimes  stood  looking  up  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  drowned.  There 
could  be  a shed  five  feet  away,  and  they 
wouldn’t  go  under  it.  The  birds  grew 
skittish  at  night,  especially  when  the 
moon  was  full.  Loud  noises  — a low- 
flying  airplane,  a dog  barking  — could 
trigger  a stampede,  with  turkeys  by  the 
thousands  running  each  other  down. 
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smashing  legs  and  snapping  necks. 
“Outdoors,  we’d  be  lucky  to  get  70  per- 
cent livability,”  a turkey  grower  told 
me.  “Indoors  we  get  95,  98  percent.” 

Even  with  a roof,  a turkey's  world  is 
full  of  perils.  A certain  number  of 
newly  hatched  poults  ignore  the  feed 
placed  before  them,  and  starve.  Others 
drown  in  their  water  dishes.  Two- 
month-old  birds  are  especially  suscep- 
tible to  “piling,”  crowding  into  a cor- 
ner to  escape  danger,  real  or  imagined, 
and  suffocating  each  other  to  death. 
Thunder  can  trigger  piling,  or  a cat  in 
the  henhouse,  or  a hired  hand  pounding 
on  the  roof. 

I visited  a farm  in  Virginia  that 
grows  and  processes  8 million  turkeys 
a year.  The  company’s  manager  told 
me,  “People  like  to  picture  turkeys  liv- 
ing in  a green  pasture,  under  an  apple 
tree  with  a little  stream  trickling  past. 
You  can’t  raise  turkeys  this  way,  and 
economically  meet  the  demands  for 
turkey  meat.”  Across  the  nation,  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  turkey  — Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  birds,  and  a ple- 
thora of  products  from  turkey  ham  to 
turkey  pastrami  to  turkey  cutlets  — 
approached  11  pounds  per  person  in 
1980. 

In  the  woods,  wild  gobblers  amass 
harems  of  hens.  Once  mated,  a hen  will 
go  off  by  herself,  find  a depression  in 
the  leaves,  and  lay  a dozen  eggs.  The 
nasty  rumor  about  tame  turkeys  is  true; 
the  breeding  toms  cannot  mate  because 
their  meaty  breasts  get  in  the  way. 
Growers  must  inseminate  the  hens  arti- 
ficially. 

Over  her  21-week  laying  period,  a 
domestic  hen  will  deliver  upwards  of 
90  eggs.  The  eggs  betray  the  tame 
bird’s  wild  origin.  Twice  as  big  as 
chicken  eggs  and  strongly  pointed  at 
one  end,  they  are  creamy,  splotched 
and  speckled  with  tan  and  brown.  In 
a nest,  a wild  hen  turns  her  eggs  by 
stepping  on  them,  or  settling  in  to 
brood.  In  an  incubator,  trayed  eggs  tilt 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other.  Twenty- 
four  tilts  in  24  hours:  the  movements 
keep  the  embryos  from  sticking  to  the 
insides  of  their  shells. 
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Like  their  wild  cousins,  tame  turkeys 
in  a group  will  set  up  a pecking  order. 
To  hold  down  damage,  growers  have 
each  bird’s  claws  and  toe-tips  snipped 
away,  and  the  front  half  of  its  upper 
mandible  removed  by  cauterization,  on 
the  day  it  leaves  the  shell.  Sometimes 
a breeding  tom’s  legs  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  support  his  weight.  When  he 
goes  down,  his  flockmates  may  peck 
him  to  death.  The  limited  space  of  a 
growing  house  — the  accepted  standard 
is  one  square  foot  for  every  8 pounds  of 
bod}'  weight  — goads  turkeys  into  fight- 
ing. Said  a grower,  “A  turkey’s  not 
mean.  We’re  just  trying  to  make  it  do 
things  it  wasn’t  born  to  do.” 

Wild  turkeys,  it  is  said,  will  line  up 
three  abreast  and  walk  through  a grass}’ 
field,  so  that  insects  fleeing  one  bird  will 
be  quickly  snapped  up  by  its  neighbor. 
In  the  woods,  turkeys  kick  away  fallen 
leaves  to  find  acorns  and  beechnuts.  In 
winter,  they  frequent  seeps,  where 
ever-flowing  springs  keep  the  ground 
from  freezing;  there  they  pick  up 
greens,  crustaceans,  and  insect  larvae. 

Feeding  Time 

Down  on  the  farm,  feed  is  automati- 
cally conveyed  to  turkeys  in  metal 
troughs.  Most  large  commercial  grow- 
ers have  their  own  feed  mills,  where  in- 
gredients are  mixed,  dried,  and  formed 
into  cylindrical  pellets.  Major  compo- 
nents are  corn  and  soybeans.  The  mil- 
lers add  fat,  fishmeal,  ground  lime- 
stone, vitamins,  and  poultry  meal, 
made  from  infertile  eggs,  shells,  dead 
poults,  gizzards,  lungs,  heads,  and 
other  detritus  of  hatchery  and  process- 
ing. 

The  lifespan  of  a wild  turkey  is  about 
five  years,  with  a few  wary,  lucky  birds 
achieving  age  12.  In  northeastern  North 
America,  where  the  bird  is  plentiful. 
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few  predators  dare  tangle  with  an 
adult,  although  a fox  or  a bobcat  will 
not  shrink  from  picking  off  a young 
bird.  More  dangerous  by  far  is  habitat 
destruction  — when  a mature,  nut-bear- 
ing forest  is  cut  down,  or  a woods  is 
filled  with  houses.  These  changes  de- 
prive birds  of  food,  and  force  a stressful 
move  out  of  familiar  surroundings. 

The  commercial  hen  lives  16  weeks, 
the  tom  20.  Up  until  this  point,  the 
birds  have  been  converting  feed  to  pro- 
tein by  adding  muscle;  now,  their 
bodies  begin  putting  down  a higher 
proportion  of  fat,  so  that  additional 
ounces  cost  more  in  feed  and  overhead 
than  they  bring  at  the  market. 

I have  never  killed  a wild  turkey.  I 
shot  at  one  once,  but  he  was  running 


away,  and  I missed.  Several  of  my 
acquaintances  occasionally  shoot  tur- 
keys. They  toll  them  in  with  the  aid  of 
calls:  a piece  of  slate,  scratched  with  a 
wooden  rod;  a cedar  box,  stroked  with 
a heavily  chalked  paddle.  Other  hunt- 
ers use  coconut  halves,  turkey  wing- 
bones,  or  small  metal  horseshoes  sup- 
porting stretched  rubber  membranes 
(the  last  device,  operated  by  mouth, 
frees  both  hands  for  shooting).  There 
are  calls  to  mimic  a hen  seeking  a mate, 
a gobbler  spoiling  for  a fight,  a young 
turkey  wanting  another  to  chum  around 
with. 

One  friend  shoots  a turkey  almost 
every  year.  He  takes  vacation  to  go 
hunting.  He  has  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  couching  behind  fallen  logs,  sit- 
ting under  hemlocks  during  rains,  pick- 
ing his  way  through  laurel  thickets,  get- 
ting up  before  dawn,  enduring  cold 
hands  and  ears,  clambering  over  slick 
rocks  — all  for  the  sake  of  freezing,  in 
motion  and  in  memory,  a slender,  dark, 
12-pound  bird. 

On  the  turkey  farm,  the  birds  are 
herded  through  their  houses  and  into 
cages  on  tractor-trailers.  The  trucks 
drive  to  a processing  plant,  where  men 
reach  into  the  cages,  pull  the  birds  out, 
and  hook  their  legs  into  metal  shackles. 
The  turkeys  squawk,  flap  their  wings, 
and  bend  their  necks  to  keep  their  heads 
upright.  Dust  and  feathers  fill  the  air. 

The  line  of  turkeys  moves  a little 
slower  than  a man  walks.  It  enters  the 
plant  and  passes  through  a metal  box, 
where  an  electric  current  stuns  the 
birds.  The  Killer,  seated  on  a stool, 
guides  their  throats  over  a spinning 
blade. 


Seeks  in  Srie^ . . . 

The  Art  & Appreciation  of  Trophy  Bowhunting,  by  Bob  Kirschner,  262  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  $11.95  from  the  author,  Box  153,  Trafford,  Pa.  15085.  Kirschner,  a relatively  young 
man,  has  taken  24  trophy  bucks  in  26  bowhunting  seasons.  He  has  also  bagged  other 
species,  such  as  black  bear  and  mountain  lion,  which  should  prove  he  knows  his  sub- 
ject. Here,  Bob  covers  most  everything  necessary  to  the  person  who  hunts  with  a bow- 
equipment  and  how  to  use  it,  scouting  and  hunting  techniques,  arrow  placement  and 
probable  results  from  various  shots,  what  to  do  after  the  deer  is  down,  and  much  related 
information.  A practical,  highly  useful  book. 
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Overall,  bow  hunters  have  a fine 
safety  record;  still,  as  these  reports  prove, 
there’s  a good  reason  for  . . . 


CAUTION! 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


T THOUGHT  I was  slapped  in  the 
X stomaeh  by  a branch  from  the 
brush  I was  traveling  through.  I 
reached  down  to  grab  the  branch  and 
got  hold  of  the  arrow  shaft.  I did  not 
panic  — which  was  the  main  factor  in 
my  being  alive  to  tell  this  story.” 
There  are  several  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  preceding  exception  to 
the  excellent  safety  record  that  bow 
hunters  have  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  only  the  professional  exper- 
tise of  surgeons  at  Easton  Hospital  pre- 
vented what  would  have  been  the  first 
fatality,  in  which  one  hunter  was  shot 
by  another,  in  the  31  years  since  the 
special  session  was  established.  The  ar- 
row that  Leland  L.  Gold  grasped  in 
mistake  for  a bit  of  brush  had  angled 
downward  through  his  stomach  just 
below  his  chest  with  the  point  barely 
protruding  from  his  back.  It  was  a 
SavoraXX75,  21/17,  31-inch  aluminum 
shaft  with  a Razorbak-5  head  attached. 

Gold  had  been  shot  by  a 58-year-old 
companion  in  mistake  for  a deer  but 
nine  paces  from  a treestand  as  he  him- 
self was  searching  for  another  stand  to 
which  he  had  been  directed  in  the  dim 
light  of  early  morning  on  October  23, 
1982.  He  had  become  confused  and 
repositioned  himself  to  make  another 
try.  In  so  doing,  he  passed  near  his 
companion. 


ARROW  SHOULD  be  on  bow  only  when  there 
is  a reasonable  chance  of  a shot  and  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  shooter  or  companions. 
Hunter  should  always  be  aware  of  the  over- 
all situation. 


Fortunately,  despite  the  obvious 
seriousness  of  the  injury.  Gold  remained 
calm  and  walked  about  250  yards  to  the 
car  where  he  broke  the  shaft  off  below 
the  fletching  so  that  he  could  sit  in  the 
vehicle.  During  the  35-minute  drive  to 
the  emergency  ward  of  Easton  Hospi- 
tal, he  held  the  remaining  shaft  steady 
to  prevent  the  head  from  doing  further 
damage. 
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Multiple  injuries  eaused  by  the  ar- 
rowhead read  like  a surgeon’s  night- 
mare. However,  after  six  hours  in  the 
operating  room  where  he  was  given 
nine  pints  of  blood,  two  additional 
operations,  and  three  hospital  stays 
totaling  seven  weeks,  he  has  recovered. 

This  courageous  57-year-old  long- 
shoreman and  father  of  three  grown 
children  lost  six  months  of  work,  but  he 
planned  to  be  back  at  his  favorite  sport 
of  hunting  this  past  fall.  A hunter  from 
the  age  of  12,  he  has  pursued  his  sport 
in  several  other  states  and  two  Cana- 
dian provinces.  Although  he  has  taken 
two  deer  with  the  bow,  he  holds  off  for 
“a  good  rack,  because  that  finishes  the 
deer  sea.son  in  Pennsylvania  for  that 
year.” 

Gold  said  he  plans  to  hunt  as  before, 
but  will  wear  some  fluorescent  orange, 
will  not  enter  the  woods  before  day- 
light, and  with  good  reason  urges:  “Do 
not  shoot  unless  you  can  positively 
identify  your  target.” 

Despite  that  foregoing,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bow  hunters  have  proven  that 
you  are  safer  enjoying  this  sport  than 
many  less  exciting  activities  such  as  tak- 
ing a bath  or  a shower,  dancing,  or 
balancing  on  a barstool.  Jim  Filkosky, 
Game  Commission  hunter  education 
coordinator,  has  compiled  records  of 


ANYONE  WHO  TAKES  to  the  trees  should 
always  use  rope  to  lift  bow  and  arrows  after 
he  is  in  position,  whether  using  tree  stand  or 
a convenient  limb. 


archery- related  injuries  since  such  rec- 
ords were  first  kept  back  in  1954.  They 
show  in  the  15  years  up  to  1968  an  aver- 
age of  13  mishaps  with  the  bow  annu- 
ally. This  averaged  out  to  2.84  percent 
of  all  hunting  mishaps  during  the 
period. 

In  the  ensuing  14  years,  including 
1982,  there  was  an  average  of  7.1 
mishaps  each  year.  There  have  been  but 
two  fatalities.  The  first  occurred  in  1966 
when  a hunter  dropped  upon  an  up- 
ended arrow  which  severed  his  femoral 
artery,  and  in  1971  when  a young  man 
fell  upon  his  arrow  while  running.  In 
1980  and  1981,  no  archery-related  in- 
juries were  reported.  However,  there 
were  two  archery  deer  season  accidents 
involving  the  illegal  use  of  firearms  in 

1981. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  99 
mishaps  in  the  14  years  ending  with 

1982,  only  20  accidents  were  caused  by 
a second  hunter;  all  others  were  self- 
inflicted. 

Of  the  two  mishaps  reported  in  1982, 
one  occurred  in  closed  season.  This 
means  that  only  one  occurred  among 
277,677  bow  hunters  during  the  last 
season  for  which  figures  are  available. 

Squatting  Too  Long 

Undoubtedly,  some  minor  mishaps 
go  unreported,  a number  of  them  in- 
volving treestands.  As  one  example, 
Allan  Neville,  Greensburg,  was  not 
bashful  in  reporting  a treestand-related 
mishap  with  serious  overtones  that  oc- 
curred to  him  on  October  9,  1980. 

After  tiring  of  standing  erect,  he 
decided  to  squat  on  the  platform  of 
his  stand  for  a time.  When  he  again 
stood  up,  he  realized  too  late  that  he 
had  remained  too  long  in  the  squatting 
position;  he  remembers  only  grabbing 
for  the  tree  behind  him  as  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

Not  wearing  a safety  belt,  he  fell  14 
feet  to  the  ground  and  apparently 
landed  on  his  upper  torso  and  face.  X- 
rays  showed  that  he  had  broken  his  first 
rib  on  the  left  side  and  ribs  nine  and  ten 
on  the  right  side.  In  addition,  he  had 
two  herniated  discs,  a concussion,  and 
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some  permanent  damage  to  his  neck. 
Internal  organs  also  were  bruised.  His 
semi-conscious  call  brought  in  a casual 
friend,  Frank  Hickson,  who  helped  him 
the  three  miles  to  his  home.  He  has 
no  recollection  of  later  going  to  the 
hospital  where  he  spent  five  days  in 
intensive  care. 

Allan's  advice  is,  “Above  all,  one 
thing  that  could  have  prevented  or  at 
least  lessened  my  injuries  is  a safety  belt. 
From  now  on  I will  be  wearing  one.  I 
hope  anyone  who  reads  this  will  under- 
stand the  importance  of  simple  safety 
devices.” 

New  York  State  had  the  first  fatal  ac- 
cident involving  a bow  hunter  being 
mistaken  for  a deer,  on  October  16, 
1982.  A 25-year-old  hunter  shot  and 
killed  a 16-year-old  member  of  his  party 
while  searching  for  a deer  he  allegedly 
hit.  The  boy  also  shot  at  the  same  deer 
and  was  following  it  when  the  older 
hunter  saw  movement  and  shot  again. 
The  arrow  passed  through  the  boy’s 
heart  and  lungs  at  a distance  of  approx- 
imately 21  feet.  It  was  after  legal  shoot- 
ing hours  and  all  four  members  of  the 
party  were  prosecuted  on  this  charge. 

The  first  Virginia  bow  hunting  cas- 
ualty to  my  knowledge  occurred  on 
October  16,  1963.  It  is  grim  coincidence 
that  the  last  two  mishaps  noted  here  oc- 
cured  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  In 
the  Virginia  incident,  a young  man  by 
the  name  of  William  L.  Ingram,  age 
21,  was  shot  on  the  second  day  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  season.  The  bare  report 
states,  “Victim  was  mistaken  for  a deer. 
Using  IVs  inch  broadhead  arrow. 
Death  was  due  to  hemorrhage.”  The 
report  further  reveals  that  the  victim 
was  struck  in  the  neck  with  the  arrow 
piercing  the  jugular  vein  and  trachea, 
crossing  into  the  carotid  artery  and  end- 
ing in  the  shoulder  bone. 

Michigan’s  first  bow  hunting  fatality 


occurred  in  1966  and  was  the  only  one 
during  the  ten  years  uj)  to  1970.  Little 
information  is  available  e.xcept  that  the 
victim  was  hit  by  an  arrow  in  the  right 
front,  just  below  tbe  twelfth  rib.  The 
hunter  who  did  the  shooting  was  in  a 
blind  during  heavy  ground  fog,  and 
according  to  the  report,  heard  move- 
ment and  saw  a form  which  he  thought 
to  be  a deer. 

Another  personal  report  comes  from 
Van  A.  Willis,  Mancos,  Colorado,  who 
was  nearly  killed  by  an  arrow  the 
month  after  he  turned  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  hunting  with  his  son  and  a com- 
panion from  Denver  at  a spot  some  17 
miles  north  of  his  home  on  an  overcast 
day.  They  were  after  both  deer  and  elk. 
Willis  was  wearing  full  camouflage 
clothing.  He  spooked  deer  past  the 
other  hunters  and  shouted  to  alert 
them,  and  the  non-related  member  of 
the  party  shot  at  the  sound. 

The  fiberglass  arrow  with  a Bear 
broadhead  was  driven  from  a 55-pound 
Bear  takedown  bow.  It  entered  his  left 
hip  below  the  top  of  his  front  pocket 
and  exited  under  the  top  of  his  rear 
pocket.  Although  worried  about  bleed- 
ing to  death,  he  walked  a half-mile  to 
his  Land  Cruiser.  It  was  47  miles  to  the 
nearest  hospital,  but  an  ambulance  was 


THIS  POSED  photo  shows  the  potential  dan- 
ger caused  by  carrying  an  arrow  on  the  bow, 
particularly  when  hunting  with  companions. 
Broadheads  can  cause  great  injury. 
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FALLS  CAN  occur  at  anytime,  often  with 
serious  consequences,  for  the  business  end 
of  a hunting  arrow  is  designed  to  be  lethal. 


contacted  by  CB  radio  and  was  met 
along  the  way.  Willis  was  ineapacitated 
for  two  months  and  after  five  years  still 
had  muscle  stiffness  when  riding  too 
long  in  a car  or  sitting  any  length  of 
time  in  a chair.  His  comment  was, 
“This  accident  never  should  have  hap- 
pened. Any  hunter  who  has  any  com- 
monsense  knows  that  you  do  not  shoot 
at  something  you  cannot  positively 
identify.  I feel  that  hunter  safety 
training  is  a must  for  inexperienced 
hunters.” 

It  might  appear  that  the  writer  is  on 
a morbid  trail  this  month,  but  the  infor- 
mation originally  was  elicited  to  deter- 
mine what  pain,  if  any,  an  individual 
shot  with  an  arrow  suffers.  It  is  a con- 
tinuous effort  to  relate  the  human 
experienee  to  that  of  animals  shot  with 
an  arrow.  As  an  aside,  in  no  incident 
wherein  the  person  survived  was  any 
immediate  pain  reported.  This  coin- 
cides with  quite  a number  of  previous 
arrow-related  injuries  wherein  I inter- 
viewed the  victim.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

Despite  the  continued  and  improving 
reeord  among  bow  hunters,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a common  denominator 
among  the  fatalities  as  well  as  among 


those  who  have  been  seriously  injured. 
In  each  instance,  had  the  perpetra- 
tor visually  made  certain  of  what  he 
was  shooting  at,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  report.  In  each  mishap 
wherein  a hunter  survived  a potentially 
lethal  shot,  the  ability  to  remain  calm 
despite  cireumstances  seems  to  have 
contributed  to  survival.  Since  an  arrow 
kills  by  bloodletting,  increased  heart  ac- 
tion induced  by  panic  can  only  aggra- 
vate the  situation. 

The  horrendous  mental  trauma 
which  besets  someone  who  makes  a shot 
without  absolute  confirmation  of  a 
target  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  in 
at  least  several  of  these  incidents,  the 
perpetrator  became  more  excited  than 
his  victim.  In  one  mishap  the  shooter 
fell  out  of  his  treestand.  Had  he 
been  seriously  injured,  the  victim  of  the 
wayward  arrow  would  surely  have 
perished. 

He  Helps 

As  the  number  of  bow  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  increases  (up  10,383  from 
1981  to  1982),  the  potential  for  mishaps 
increases  due  to  the  very  numbers  in- 
volved. The  fact  that  accidents  have  not 
increased  in  Pennsylvania  is  most  cer- 
tainly a credit  to  the  hunter  education 
program  carried  out  by  the  Game 
Commission  on  a mandatory  basis  for 
new  hunters.  It  is  no  surprise  then  that 
many  old-time  bow  hunters,  who  were 
licensed  before  the  mandatory  training, 
look  kindly  upon  the  voluntary  bow- 
hunter-education  course  promoted  by 
International  Bowhunter  Edueation 
Foundation. 

For  those  who  have  experienced 
neither  training,  some  rules  of  com- 
monsense  should  prevail;  check  your 
tackle  for  damage  before  taking  it  hunt- 
ing; make  your  presence  known  to 
another  hunter  within  shooting  dis- 
tance; keep  broadheads  covered  when 
not  in  instant  use;  load  your  bow  only 
when  there  is  reason  to  expect  a shot; 
be  sure  no  person  is  in  line  with  the 
direction  of  the  intended  shot;  posi- 
tively identify  your  target,  and  attach 
a safety  belt  while  on  treestands. 
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Super  Mags  for  Deer? 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


i6/^OULD  YOU  MOUNT  a scope 
for  me  right  away,”  the  caller 
asked.  ‘T  know  it’s  only  7:30  in  the 
morning,  but  I won’t  have  another 
chance  to  get  it  mounted.” 

“Bring  it  to  the  shop,”  I answered, 
trying  to  hold  the  phone  and  juggle  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

An  hour  later,  a gentleman  in  Jiis  late 
60s  handed  me  a Model  721  Reming- 
ton 300  H&H  Magnum,  a Leupold  4x 
scope,  mount,  and  three  boxes  of 
ammo.  I was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
cartridge  selection  since  this  man  w'as 
no  spring  chicken  and  didn’t  tip  the 
scales  much  over  120  pounds. 

“This  is  a pretty  powerful  outfit,”  1 
suggested  rather  nonchalantly. 

“It  wasn’t  exactly  my  choice,”  he  an- 
swered. “It’s  a gift  from  my  family. 
They  decided  I needed  something  more 
powerful.” 

“What  brought  that  on?” 

“Well,  I’ve  used  a battered  250-3000 
Savage  99  since  way  back  in  1933. 
Maybe  it  wasn’t  the  greatest  outfit  by 
today’s  standards,  but  I shot  a lot  of 
deer  and  groundhogs  with  it.  It  was 
really  fun  to  shoot  on  the  range.” 
“Why  change  then?” 

“It  happened  last  year.  I hit  a walk- 
ing buck  on  the  rear  end  of  the  ribcage, 
and  it  ran  about  150  yards  before  an- 
other hunter  shot  it.  In  fact,  it  w'as 
pretty  evident  the  deer  was  down  when 
he  shot,  but  there  was  no  way  of  prov- 
ing that.  My  oldest  son  was  so  incensed 
over  the  incident,  he  vowed  that  would 
be  my  last  year  to  use  a groundhog  car- 
tridge in  the  deer  woods.  Aetually,  I 
doubt  if  any  cartridge  would  have  stop- 
ped a deer  in  its  tracks  with  that  type 
of  shot.” 

“And  now  you  own  a magnum.  I’ll 
have  to  admit  you’ve  come  up  the  lad- 
der a lot  of  rungs  powerwise.” 

The  eonversation  ran  over  several 


subjects  while  I mounted  the  seope  and 
fitted  it  to  him.  However,  I could  .sense 
that  he  was  apprehensive  over  getting 
the  larger  cartridge.  On  the  way  out  to 
my  range,  he  asked  about  the  recoil  of 
the  big  cartridge,  and  I admitted  it 
would  be  much  heavier  than  what  he 
had  been  u.sed  to. 

It  took  a half-dozen  shots  to  bring  the 
rifle  on  target.  I then  proceeded  to  fire 
a 3-shot  group  that  printed  in  about  2 
inehes.  I told  him  he  had  a very  ac- 
curate rifle,  but  he  didn’t  react  with 
any  enthusiasm.  At  my  insistenee,  he 
fired  several  shots  that  landed  dead 
center.  Even  this  didn’t  bring  a smile  to 
his  faee.  He  could  shoot  but  it  was  ob- 
vious he  wasn’t  pleased  with  the  large 
cartridge.  He  verified  my  feeling  when 
he  told  me  the  remaining  shells  would 
last  him  a long,  long  time. 

Relating  this  episode  from  the  past  is 
not  a condemnation  of  magnum  car- 
tridges. I have  nothing  against  the 

CASEY  JOHNS’  Colt  Sauer  is  chambered  for 
the  powerful  300  Winchester  Magnum  load, 
and  its  3-9x  Leupold  makes  it  an  excellent 
long  range  outfit,  but  such  a combination  is 
unneeded  for  most  deer  hunting. 
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larger  cartridge,  whether  it’s  what  I 
have  come  to  think  of  as  a conventional 
magnum  or  a super  magnum.  In  the 
first  class  I now  group  the  6.5  and  7mm 
Remington  Magnums,  the  264  Win- 
chester Magnum,  and  the  old  300  H&H 
Magnum  with  factory  loads.  These 
have  the  magnum  name  and  they’re 
wonderfully  effective  on  game,  yet  in 
actuality  they’re  not  a big  jump  ahead 
of  loads  such  as  the  270  or  7mm 
Express. 

High  Velocity /Heavy  Bullets 

In  the  super  magnums  I include 
Winchester’s  300,  338  and  458  Mag- 
nums, Remington’s  comparatively  new 
8mm  Magnum  and  Holland  & Hol- 
land’s old  375.  Ignoring  the  458  here, 
which  of  course  was  designed  for 
African  use,  the  others  not  only  have 
the  high  velocity  which  is  a trademark 
of  magnums  in  the  minds  of  most  hunt- 
ers, but  also  heavier  bullets  than  con- 
ventional deer  loads.  That  might  be 
considered  on  the  credit  side.  On  the 
debit  side,  they  kick.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  hunters,  myself  included,  has  an 
inherent  dislike  of  recoil.  If  you’re  in 
this  group.  I’d  suggest  you  avoid  these 
cartridges.  Yes,  I know  there’s  a seg- 
ment of  the  hunting  group  which  could 
not  care  less  how  much  a rifle  recoils, 
but  for  most  of  us  that’s  an  important 
factor  in  gun  choice. 

I would  like  to  stem  the  growing 


belief  that  the  conventional  cartridge  is 
inadequate  for  deer  and  that  only  the 
magnum  shell  will  suffice.  This  is  not 
true  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Magnums 
have  more  power,  but  this  doesn’t  alter 
the  fact  that  the  30-30,  270,  308,  30-06 
and  others  are  still  topnotch  whitetail 
cartridges.  I’m  serious  in  saying  too 
many  hunters  are  listening  to  the  mag- 
num fife  and  are  being  piped  down  the 
wrong  road.  The  elderly  hunter  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  more  or  less 
was  forced  to  accept  a magnum,  even 
though  his  old  250-3000  was  a fine  deer 
load.  The  change  meant  he  never  again 
would  enjoy  taking  his  deer  outfit  to  the 
range  for  a box  or  two  of  practice. 

I’m  not  attempting  to  paint  a killer- 
type  picture  of  the  magnum  cartridges, 
nor  am  I biased.  I own  several  super 
magnum  rifles,  but  I doubt  they  will 
ever  be  used  for  deer  hunting  in  the 
Keystone  State.  Not  when  I know  from 
range  testing  and  actual  hunting  ex- 
perience that  loads  such  as  the  270, 
7mm  Express,  30-06  and  the  new  Rem- 
ington 7mm-08  are  potent  on  whitetails 
to  at  least  300  yards.  Not  only  that,  but 
these  loads  are  pleasant  to  shoot  from 
a benchrest. 

Eor  a moment,  let’s  bypass  the  pros 
and  cons  of  both  types  of  cartridges  and 
get  into  the  ballistics  of  the  magnum 
shell.  The  larger  cartridge  has  a distinct 
edge  in  power,  but  from  a realistic 
viewpoint  a deer  doesn’t  have  a super 


ASSORTED  MAGNUM  CARTRIDGES  from  Weatherby,  Winchester  and  Remington  will  handle 
anything  from  far-off  pronghorns  to  elephant,  but  most  are  out  of  place  in  whitetail  cover. 
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heavy  skeletal  makeup.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania whitetail  is  not  a massive  animal 
like  a moose  or  brown  bear.  There  is  no 
basis  for  the  argument  that  only  the 
magnum  cartridge  guarantees  an  in- 
stant kill.  I agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  opening  of  this  article  that  even 
a super  magnum  such  as  the  338  Win- 
chester probably  would  not  have  drop- 
ped his  buck  immediately.  The  truth  is, 
his  shot  was  the  next  thing  to  a paunch 
shot,  and  that  type  of  bullet  placement 
will  not  usually  down  a deer  on  the 
spot. 

Tve  mentioned  the  cartridges  I re- 
gard as  super  magnums.  The  338  was 
introduced  in  1958,  when  Winchester 
necked  down  their  458  to  accept  a 
.338-diameter  bullet  — the  same  caliber 
as  their  old  33  Winchester,  though 
there’s  no  other  direct  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  loads.  The  33  was  used 
in  the  lever  action  M86  and  was  a good 
woods  load  for  medium-size  American 
game,  while  the  338  was  designed  to 
handle  the  biggest  and  toughest  stuff  in 
North  America  as  well  as  most  African 
game. 

Five  years  later  the  300  Winchester 
came  along.  Everyone  had  expected 
this  to  be  a necked-down  338,  but  it 
wasn’t.  The  300’s  case  is  slightly  longer, 
both  in  overall  and  head-to-shoulder 
dimensions. 

Not  until  1978  did  Remington  get 
into  the  super  magnum  class,  with  the 


introduction  of  the  8mm  Magnum.  It 
is  ba.sed  on  a full-length  375  H&H  case, 
rather  than  the  shortened  version  of  the 
belted  case  which  Winchester  used  for 
its  338  and  458.  The  8mm  requires  a 
longer-than-’06-length  action.  This  is 
no  problem  with  their  long  M700,  but 
perhaps  keeps  other  makers  from 
routinely  chambering  for  it. 

Fabulous  375  H&H 

The  375  H&H  has  been  around  since 
1912,  and  has  served  as  the  basic  case 
for  numerous  wildcat  loads  and  quite 
a few  factory  designs— as  mentioned 
above.  It  has  a fabulous  reputation, 
based  on  its  efficiency  in  Africa,  but 
comparatively  few  are  seen  in  this 
country  so  we  won’t  go  into  it  here.  Ac- 
tually, the  338  has  taken  its  place  with 
most  North  American  hunters  who 
want  a load  to  handle  our  biggest 
game. 

To  make  it  easy  to  see  how  the  300, 
8mm  and  338  Magnums  compare.  I’ll 
put  their  ballistics  into  a chart  using 
figures  based  on  heavy  handloads  with 
Sierra’s  spitzer  boattailed  bullets,  as 
the.se  are  similar  in  form  and  ballistic 
coefficient,  and  are  highly  effective  at 
long  range. 

These  ballistics,  as  well  a those  of  the 
similar  300  and  338  Weatherby  Mag- 
nums, are  truly  awesome,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  270  Win- 
chester with  130-gr.  spitzer  boattail 


THE  STANDING  CARTRIDGE  is  the  least  powerful  of  any  shown  here,  but  it’s  the  legendary 
30-30  Winchester  and  it  has  probably  taken  more  whitetails  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
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300  Win.  Mag. 
200-gr.  Sp.  BT 
V E 


8mm  Rem.  Mag. 
220-gr.  Sp.  BT 
V E 


338  Win.  Mag. 
250-gr.  Sp.  BT 
V E 


Muzzle 

2800 

3829 

2900 

4100 

2700 

4050 

100 

2640 

3400 

2740 

3660 

2550 

3600 

200 

2450 

3025 

2580 

3250 

2400 

3200 

300 

2350 

2675 

2435 

2885 

2265 

2850 

400 

2200 

2350 

2285 

2550 

2125 

2500 

500 

2050 

2075 

2150 

2250 

2000 

2200 

600 

1925 

1800 

2000 

1975 

1875 

1950 

Sierra  loaded  to  3100  fsmv  and  the 
140-gr.  spitzer  from  the  7mm  Express, 
starting  at  2900,  have  just  over  1000 
foot  pounds  of  energy  at  600  yards.  Ac- 
tually, these  super  mags  deliver  more 
energy  at  600  yards  than  the  150-grain 
35  Remington  load  produces  at  the 
muzzle. 

In  some  ways  I feel  the  300  Win- 
chester is  the  most  logical  choice  of  the 
super  magnums  for  routine  use.  Recoil 
is  less  than  that  of  the  others,  and  be- 
ing 30-caliber  there  is  a tremendous 
choice  of  bullets  for  handloaders.  I’m 
not  certain  why  any  300  Winchester  fan 
might  want  to  u.se  110-grain  bullets,  but 
if  he  does,  they’re  available.  And  they 
can  be  blown  out  of  this  case  at  3600 
fs  or  so,  so  they’d  doubtless  vaporize 
most  varmints  if  anyone  wants  to  use 
a true  big  game  outfit  the  year  round. 

300  H&H-The  Super  30 

Another  Magnum  which  had  some 
popularity  in  years  gone  by  is  the  300 
H&H.  It  came  to  life  way  back  in  the 
’20s  and  was  designed  by  the  famous 
British  firm  of  Holland  and  Holland.  It 
first  was  called  the  “Super  30.”  It  didn’t 
generate  much  interest  in  this  country 
until  1937  when  Winchester  chambered 
their  great  Model  70  for  the  round.  Its 
length  recjuires  a “Magnum-type” 
action. 

Due  to  its  long  sloping  shoulder,  the 
300  H&H  really  needs  the  case  belt  for 
headspacing.  Most  other  belted-head 
cartridges  have  sharper  shoulders  with 
ample  shoulder  angle  for  headspacing. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  300 
H&H  is  that  it  is  one  large  case  that 
often  shows  reasonable  accuracy  with 
the  lightweight  bullets.  But  by  no  sense 


of  the  word  does  this  make  the  300 
H&H  a varminter. 

The  last  big  Magnum  cartridge  to 
hit  the  scene  was  the  Remington  8mm 
Magnum.  It  hasn’t  got  as  much  cover- 
age as  it  deserves,  so  I want  to  talk 
about  it  a little  more.  Remington 
brought  it  out  to  compete  with  the 
Winchester  338.  At  least  that’s  the 
way  I see  it.  When  I range-tested  the 
first  rifles  available,  there  weren’t  any 
ballistic  figures  available.  I u,sed  Rem- 
ington 185-  and  220-grain  shells.  I recall 
firing  a box  and  a half  at  one  sitting, 
and  I was  convinced  the  cartridge  had 
as  much  power  backwards  and  it  did 
going  forward.  Seriously,  the  8mm 
Magnum  is  a powerful  outfit  and 
would  be  ideal  for  all  American  big 
game.  I think  it  would  be  my  first 
choice  for  elk  and  moose. 

Hornady’s  Third  Edition  shows  the 
125-grain  Hornady  (.323  diameter) 
leaving  the  muzzle  at  3600  fps  with  a 
full  load  of  IMR  4064.  The  8mm  Mag- 
num was  never  intended  for  the  smaller 
big  game,  but  there’s  no  reason  the  125- 
or  150-grain  bullet  at  over  3400  fs 
couldn’t  be  used.  They  would  be  great 
for  ultra-long  shots  at  deer  or  prong- 
horns out  west. 

Eor  America’s  largest  game,  the 
220-grain  bullet  has  the  edge  in  the 
8mm  Mag.  Muzzle  velocity  can  reach 
the  2900  foot  mark  with  a max  load. 
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which  shows  this  big  8mm  has  plenty 
of  speed  to  deliver  at  long  ranges. 
There’s  no  question  this  cartridge  falls 
into  the  super  mag  group. 

I haven’t  touched  on  all  the  magnum 
shells,  but  I think  I have  proven  the 
super  cartridge  far  exceeds  the  needs  of 
the  whitetail  hunter.  All  of  these  larger 
cartridges  are  designed  primarily  for 
power.  Their  job  is  to  shoot  farther  and 
hit  harder  than  conventional  big  game 
cartridges.  It’s  a rare  ease  when  the  deer 
hunter  in  our  state  needs  the  extras  of- 
fered by  the  super  magnum  eartridge. 

I’m  not  being  unfair  when  I say  all 
of  these  cartridges  are  to  some  extent 
unpleasant  to  shoot.  Their  recoil  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  270,  7x57  or 
30-06.  From  what  I witnessed  in  past 
gunsmithing  days,  the  super  cartridge 
does  have  a distinct  effect  on  the 
shooter.  Few  of  those  I watched  com- 
pletely forgot  about  the  backward 
thrust  of  the  belted-head  magnum 
shell.  I saw  this  many  times  when  I 
operated  the  sight-in  range.  Mueh  like 
the  old  fellow  mentioned  earlier,  severe 
recoil  kills  the  desire  to  practice.  It’s  a 
natural  reaction. 

The  super  magnum  cartridge  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  shooting  realm, 
and  it’s  here  to  stay.  I’m  sure  countless 
belted-head  cartridges  will  be  used  this 
coming  season.  I find  no  fault  with 


GEORGE  DIPPER  of  Gap  found  his  lever 
action  rifle  a perfect  choice  for  this  Pennsyl- 
vania whitetail,  though  its  300  Savage  load 
cannot  approach  magnum  ballistics. 

that.  But  I do  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
those  who  are  uncertain  about  what  to 
use  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ehoosing 
a smaller  eartridge  sueh  as  the  270, 
7mm  Express,  30-06,  30-30,  25-06  or 
the  new'  7mm-08  is  a wiser  choice. 


Young  Artists  Page 

As  announced  in  the  September  issue,  we  will  be  devoting  one  page  per  issue 
to  wildlife  artwork  submitted  by  senior  high  students  (grades  10,  11  and  12)  and 
junior  high  students  (grades  7,  8 and  9).  Drawings  must  be  in  black  and  white, 
preferably  pen  and  ink,  and  must  relate  to  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  or  wildlife  (no 
fishing  or  boating).  They  must  not  be  larger  than  6 x 4V2  inches  and  should  have 
the  artist’s  name,  address,  school  and,  if  available,  social  security  number.  Art 
instructors  should  encourage  talented  students  to  submit  samples.  If  used,  we 
will  pay  $35  for  those  from  senior  high  students,  $25  for  those  from  junior  high, 
plus  a one-year  complimentary  subscription  to  GAME  NEWS.  Entries  cannot  be 
acknowledged  and  will  not  be  sent  back  unless  return  postage  is  included. 
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In  a “creative  approach  to  resolving  a dif- 
ficult conflict  between  energy  demands  and 
wildlife  needs,”  the  Montana  Park  Com- 
pany and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration will  give  $1.65  million  to  the  state. 
In  return,  appeals  challenging  the  construc- 
tion of  a 400-mile  powerline  were  dropped. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  buy  conserva- 
tion easements  in  the  Rock  Creek  drain- 
age—one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  the 
country— where  the  powerline  corridor  will 
run,  and  to  manage  and  protect  the  area’s 
wildlife  resources. 


A federal  court  has  ruled  that  New  York 
City  may  dump  sewage  sludge  in  the 
ocean,  despite  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  ban  on  such  dumping.  The 
court  reasoned  that  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental costs  of  alternatives  should  be 
“balanced.”  Conservationists  are  alarmed 
because  ocean  dumping  is  extremely  inex- 
pensive and  this  decision  may  result  in  in- 
creased ocean  dumping  all  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast. 


Over  12,000  bald  eagles  were  tallied  dur- 
ing the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  1983 
winter  bald  eagle  survey.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  1982  total,  and  up  substan- 
tially from  the  9815  counted  in  1979  during 
the  Federation’s  first  such  survey.  Although 
bald  eagles  are  still  listed  as  endangered 
in  43  states  and  threatened  in  five  others  — 
there  are  many  in  Alaska  and  none  in 
Hawaii  — these  surveys  indicate  the  bald 
eagle  is  making  a strong  comeback  in  the 
United  States.  Sixteen  bald  eagles— 11 
matures  and  5 immatures  — were  found  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  survey. 


The  Missouri  Trappers  Association 
spent  $400  each  for  otters  live-trapped 
in  Louisiana,  for  release  by  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Conservation  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  reestablish  otters  in  the 
state.  The  Association  raised  the  money 
for  purchasing  the  otters  by  selling  T- 
shirts  which  say,  “Bring  ’em  Back.” 

Based  on  data  collected  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Services  1980  National  Survey 
of  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Associated 
Recreation,  55  percent  (93  million)  of  the 
country’s  population  16  years  old  or  older 
participated  in  some  form  of  nonconsump- 
tive wildlife-oriented  activity  in  1980.  The 
report  also  stated  that  nonconsumptive 
participants  are  supportive  of  new  funding 
sources  for  nongame  conservation,  with  a 
preference  for  voluntary  contributions  and 
general  tax  appropriations  over  special 
taxes  on  items,  such  as  birdseed  or  binocu- 
lars, related  to  nonconsumptive  uses. 

There  are  many  problems  plaguing  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  accord- 
ing to  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
report.  Littering,  poaching  and  illegal  col- 
lecting, and  vandalism  were  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  problems.  Lack  of  facil- 
ity and  equipment  maintenance,  wildlife 
disturbance  and  problems  with  special 
interest  groups  were  other  problems  fre- 
quently mentioned.  It’s  also  been  reported 
that  the  Refuge  System  will  receive  $14.6 
million  more  — for  a total  of  $88.8  mil- 
lion—in  fiscal  year  1984  for  operations  and 
maintenance. 

According  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  the  numbers  of  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  U.S.  increased  in  1982 
to  the  highest  level  yet.  There  were 
16,748,541  licensed  hunters  and  29,- 
581,326  licensed  fishermen  that  year.  A 
total  of  $258,604,481  was  spent  on  hunt- 
ing licenses,  an  increase  of  $16.2  million 
over  1981  expenditures,  and  $226,947,- 
399  was  spent  on  fishing  licenses,  up 
$14  million  from  the  year  before. 


Answer  to 

Kids  Conservation  Corner 

EVERYBODY 
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Annual  Index 


ARCHERY 


Archery  At  La$  Vega$  — 

Keith  C.  Schuyler JAN 

Artificial  Fingers— Keith  C.  Schuyler  . FEB 
Bows  and  Guns  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  . . MAR 
Ground  Grizzlies  — Keith  G.  Schuyler.  APR 

Guidance  Systems  — Keith  G.  Schu>ler  MAY 
A Move  and  Moving  — 

Keith  G.  Schuyler  JUN 

Bow  Hunting— Keith  G.  Schuyler JUL 

Goal-Fired  Glub— Keith  G.  Schuyler  AUG 

Practice!  — Keith  C,  Sehuyler SEP 

Gommercial  Glues  — 

Keith  G.  Schuyler OCT 

Got  It  Good  — Keith  C.  Schuyler NOV 

Gaution!  — Keith  G.  Schuyler DEG 


GONSERVATION  EDUGATION 

Outdoor  Wildlife  Learning  — 

Bill  Einsig  ALL  MONTHS 

In  the  Wind  — Bob  Mitchell  ALL  MONTHS 

Kids  Gonservation  Gorner  — 

Dick  Fagan  ALL  MONTHS 

Annual  Report  7/1/81  to  6/30/82  JAN 

1983  Report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Glubs  — 

Peter  S.  Duncan JUN 

Beaver  Springs  Flood  Gontrol,  Waterfowl 
and  Fishing  Lake  — Gharlie  Huff  OGT 

Waterfow'l  . . . Wetlands  . . . 

Duck  Stamps  — J.  Garl  Graybill,  Jr.  . . OGT 
Antlerless  Allocations— Lantz  Hoffman  & 

Ted  Godshall NOV 

New  Direction  in  Pheasant  Management  — 

Bob  Mitchell  NOV 

Eagles  Across  the  State  — Bob  Mitchell  . DEC 

DGP  DIARY 

DGP  Diary -Jim  Donatelli  ALL  MONTHS 
FICTION 

Danny  Boy  — Paul  A.  Matthews JUL 

FROM  THE  FIELD 

Lost!  A Young  Woman  Up  Young 

Woman's  Creek  — Hayes  T.  Englert . FEB 


Getting  Started  — 

ASIE  John  A.  Badger  JUN 

Massacre  on  Widow's  Hill  — 

DGP  Jim  Kazakavage JUN 

Your  First  Big  Game  Season  — 

ASIE  John  A.  Badger AUG 

Incident  at  an  Island  Bunker  — 

DGP  Gary  Packard AUG 


First  Deer  Hunt  — 

ASIE  John  A.  Badger OCT 

Clearcut  Update  — 

Forester  Br\ce  L.  Hall OCT 

GUNS  & FIREARMS  SAFETY 

The  Needed  Change— Don  Lewis JAN 

New  Shooting  Gear  — Don  Lewis FEB 

Prairie  Dogs  and  the  Remington  223  — 

Don  Lewis MAR 

Wea\er  Scopes  ...  50  Years  — 

Don  Lewis APR 

Yesterday  vs  Today  — Don  Lewis MAY 

Search  for  a Better  Ghuck  Rifle  — 

George  H.  Block JUN 

The  228  Ackley  Magnum  — Don  Lewis  . . .JUN 
The  22  Hornet  Revisited  — Don  Lewis.  . . JUL 
Beyond  250  Yards  — The  6mm's  — 

bon  Lewis AUG 

Thoughts  On  the  Hunting  Handgun  — 

Don  Lewis SEP 

Small  Game  Scatterguns  — Don  Lewis  . . OGT 
A Quick  Look  at  the  284  Galiber  — 

Don  Lewis NOV 

Super  Mags  for  Deer?  — Don  Lewis DEC 

HISTORY 

Neanderthal  the  Hunter  — 

Valerius  Geist APR 

The  Birth  of  Falconry  — Bob  Ali.son APR 

The  Astounding  Bartrarns  — 

Francis  X.  Sculley APR 

Indian  Paths  In  Penn's  Woods  — 

Wilbert  N.  Savage MAY 

Gettysburg  Remembered  — 

Russ  McClelland JUL 

Cynegeticus  — the  First  Book  on  Hunting  — 

Robert  M.  Alison  JUL 

Hunter  John  McHenry  — 

Ted  Fenstermacher JUL 

Forward.  Bucktails,  Forward  — 

Russ  McClelland  AUG 

HUMOR 

Deer  Keys?  — Donald  Fox FEB 

Overdue  Recognition  — Bob  Gubbins  . MAR 
Novel  No\els  For  the  Sportsman  — 

Samuel  L.  Skeen  APR 

Life  With  Schultz  — Jack  Hublev SEP 

Me  and  My  760 -Dave  Luffy . ' SEP 

HUNTING 

It's  A Bear!  * Janet  Frank JAN 

The  Y-Sight  Shot  — Richard  Smith  FEB 
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Plain  Dumb  Luck  — Peter  Laurie FEB 

1923  — My  First  Deer  Hunt  — 

R.  A.  Anthony MAR 

Night  Hunting  — Joyce  Wright  MAR 

Determination  Does  It  — Dave  Fisher  MAY 
The  Double-Bearded  Gobbler  of 

Strickers  Hill  — Daniel  Yurkey MAY 

My  Moment  of  Truth  — Richard  Tate  . .MAY 

The  Great  Beast  — Donald  Fox JUN 

Decisions  — Tom  Hoag JUL 

You  Gan  Drive  Deer  — 

John  G.  Oliver  HI  JUL 

Gornfields  and  Bucks  — 

George  H.  Block AUG 

Starting  With  No.  303  — Joe  Parry AUG 

Luck?  Maybe— Mike  Raykovicz SEP 

The  First  One  Didn't  Gome  Easy  — 

Paul  E.  Plitt  SEP 

A Day  in  the  Hollow  — 

Thomas  L.  Schaeffer SEP 

Turkey  Hunting  101— Jeff  Mathison OGT 

Prelude  in  Gray  — 

James  D.  Hockenberry OGT 

A Wheelbarrow  For  Opening  Dav  — 

Roy  H.  Cline,  Jr ' OCT 

The  Frost  Birds— Bob  Sopchick NOV 

The  Two  Southern  Boys  and  the  Fourteen 
Pennsylvania  Rabbits  — Jacki  Reeser  . NOV 
The  Great  Thanksgiving  Day  Pheasant 

Hunt  — Jim  Bashline NOV 

November’s  “Bonus  Bird”  — 

George  L.  Harting NOV 

Off-Season  Substitute  For  Deer  Hunting  — 

Don  Feigert NOV 

Sometimes  The  Driver  Gets  The  Buck  — 

Ken  Strickland,  Jr DEC 

The  Blind  Side  of  the  King- 

Joe  Parry  DEC 

Last  Chance  Bear  — Allan  W.  Redash  DEC 
Three-Quarter-Day  Season  — 

James  D.  Hockenberry DEC 

My  Lucky  Thirteenth  — Bob  Toth DEC 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Super  Duper  Hunter's  Salads  — 

J.  Almus  Russell APR 

Hunting  Alone  — Solitude  and  Meditation  — 

C.  L.  Strouphar MAY 


Letter  to  a Young  Hunter  — 

Ritchie  Moorhead JUN 

Foiling  Around  — Louis  Bignami OCT 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  Killer  Elite  — Jerry  Dyer  JAN 

Wildlife  Misfortunes  — Will  Savage FEB 

Watching  Wood  Frogs  — Marcia  Bonta  . MAR 
Clouds,  Crickets,  and  the  Weather  — 

Jim  Mordovancey APR 

Getting  Stuck  on  Wineberries  — 

Chris  Hummer JUN 

When  Is  A Mouse  Not  A Mouse?  — 

Scott  Weidensaul  JUL 

Hawking— Darlene  F.  Conshue SEP 

Stay  Far  Away  From  Poison  Sumac  — 

Francis  X.  Sculley SEP 

RESEARCH 

Managing  Pennsylvania’s  Elk  — 

Bob  Mitchell JAN 

Dark  Clouds  For  Black  Ducks  — 

Fred  E.  Hartman FEB 

Wildlife  Needs  Private  Forest 
Land  Management  — 

Thomas  Considine,  Jr MAR 

Results  of  Pennsvlvania’s  1982  Bear  Season  — 

Gary  L.  Alt  MAY 

Pennsylvania  Grouse  Habitat  Management 
Areas  — John  Kriz  & Lincoln  Lang  . . . MAY 
Bear  Dens  Under  Interstate  Highway  — 

Gary  L.  Alt AUG 

Facts  About  Rabies  — Larry  lampietro  . AUG 
The  1982  Game-Take  Survey  Results  — 

William  K.  Shope SEP 

What’s  Happening  To  The  Black 

Duck? SEP 

Hay  and  Ringnecks  — Rochelle  Fisher  & 

Fred  E.  Hartman OCT 

Eagle  Killings  — Bob  Mitchell  OCT 


THORNAPPLES 

Thornapples  — Chuck  Fergus.  ALL  MONTHS 
TRAPPING 

Trapping  Reminiscences  — W.  E.  Briar  . . FEB 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


PETERS  DUNCAN.  Ill 
HARVEY  A ROBERTS 
ROSS  E.  STARNER 

KENNETH  L HESS 
DALE  E.  SHEFFER 
LANTZ  A.  HOFFMAN 
JACOB  I.  SITLINGER 
GERALD  D KIRKPATRICK 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  ot  Game  Management 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 
Division  ot  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Executive  Director 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chiej 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  1,5658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524. 

Alleghenv,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Favette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCEN'tRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
398-4744. 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DI\TSION  — Paul  il.  Glennv,  Supervisor.  P.O.  Box  ,537.  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A C.  814 
643-1831. 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair.  Cumberland.  Franklin.  Fulton.  Huntingdon,  juniata.  Mifflin.  Perr\'.  Snsder. 

NORTHE.AST  DIVISION-J.  R.  Fagan.  Supervisor.  Box  220.  R.D.  5.  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  67.5-1143 
or  675-1144. 

Bradford.  Carbon.  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wavne,  Wvoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— C,  J,  Williams,  Supervisor,  R.D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon.  Lehigh.  Montgomery,  Northampton.  Phila- 
delphia. Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert.  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Schwenksxdlle  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151. 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent.  R.D.  1.  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212. 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM  — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500. 

NOR'l’HCENTR.AL  G.AME  F.AR.M  — Richard  M.  Houser.  Superintendent,  IVoctor  Star  Route.  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-22.52. 

SOU3TIWES3'  C.AME  F.ARM  — Donald  P.  Smith.  Superintendent,  Box  1.  Distant  16223.  Phone:  .A.C.  814  275-2515. 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT- James  F.  Ramsey.  R.IA.  2.  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  3.55-44.34. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT-Richard  D.  Furry,  P.O.  Box  223,  Brockway  1,5824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Don't  Leave  Your  Friends  Out 
In  the  Cold  Without 

GAME  NEWS 


In  D.S. 

1 Year  $5.00 
3 Years  $ 13.50 

Canada  & Foreign  Countries 
1 Year  $6.00 

GAME  rSEWS 

FENINSYLVAIMA  GAME  COMMISSION 
F.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Fa.  17105-1567 
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